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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "TO   HAVE   AND  TO   HOLD" 

JUDRET 

MISS   MARY   JOHNSTON'S 

latest   ndvel   "Audrey"  will  be  published 
about  the  middle  of  February. 
!  This  exquisite  love  story  of  l8th  century 

I  j      Virginia  fijlly  justifies  the  great  interest  with 

i  which  it  has  been  awaited.  Audrey  is  the 
'.  most  vital  and  fescinating  figure  created  by 
'      Miss  Johnston's  imagination. 

Six  colored  illustrations  by  F.  C.  Yohn 
form  an  attractive  feature  of  the  book. 
Crown  8vo  Price  $1.50 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
ORDERS    TAKEN    NOW 
AT     ALL     BOOKSTORES 

Please  mention  Thk  Book  Bcteb  Id  wrUing  to  advert  I  Hera. 


The  Prize  of  $1,000.00  for 

the  nearest  correct  guess  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  stories  contained  in  the  book  entitled 

A  House  Party 

has  been  won  by  Mrs.  Horace  Silsby,  i68  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  and  she  has  received 
our  cheque  for  this  amount.  Mrs.  Silsby  guessed  the  author  correctly  of  each  of  eleven  of  the 
stones  out  of  the  twelve. 

The  book  contains  the  stories  that  were  told  at  an  imaginary  gathering  of  famous  American 
authors,  the  story-tellers  being  introduced  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  Mr.  Ford  also  telling  one 
of  the  stories. 

The  interest  shown  in  the  book  has  been  so  great  that  the  publishers  have  decided  to  open  a 
new  contest,  Mrs.  Silsby,  the  winner  of  the  $i,ooaoo  prize,  having  pledged  herself  to  keep  secret 
the  knowledge  she  now  has  of  the  contributing  authors  and  the  story  that  each  told.  For  this 
new  contest  there  is  offered 

A  ne^v  prize  of  $500.00 

The  stories  were  written  by  the  following  authors . 

JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS  MRS.  BURTON  HARRISON  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON 

GEORGE  W.  CABLE  SARAH  ORNE  JEWETT  RUTH  McENERY  STUART 

PAUL  LEICESTER  FORD  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS  OCTAVE  THANET 

ROBERT  GRANT  BERTHA  RUNKLE  OWEN  WISTER 

The  conditions  of  this  new  contest  are  similar  to  those  governing  the  contest  just  closed. 
They  are  given  in  full  in  each  book,  together  with  a  guessing  coupon.  The  person  who  guesses 
correctly  which  author  wrote  each  story  will  receive  from  the  publishers  the  prize  of  $500.00.  If 
more  than  one  person  guesses  correctly,  the  $500.00  will  be  divided  equally  among  the  winners.  If 
no  correct  guess  is  received,  the  guess  nearest  correct  will  win  the  prize.  All  guesses  must  be  on 
the  coupons  provided  in  the  book,  and  all  guesses  must  be  in  by  midnight  of  May  31,  1902. 
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With  12 
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preference. 
With  a 
prize  of 
$500  for 
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whose 
choice 
comes 
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the  choice 
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Sylvia,  as  imagined  by 

Albert  Hkrthr. 

Copyright,  1901,  by  Small, 

Mayiiard  &  Company. 
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majority. 

The  book  itself  is  a  charming  and  clever  love-story,  readable 
and  interesting  from  cover  to  cover.  The  voting  is  very  simple. 
Each  volume  contains  full  particulars,  and  a  slip  on  which 
the  reader  is  to  register  his  choice.  It  is  a  matter  on  which 
every  one  will  naturally  have  an  opinion ;  and  the  prize  of 
9soo  is  worth  {guessing  for.    The  price  of  the  book  is  I1.50. 
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HeloiseE.Hersey 

An  important  se- 
ries of  plain-spoken 
letters  to  girls  about 
their  Education, 
their  Social  Rela- 
tions, and  their  Per- 
sonal Conduct,  by 
Heloisk  £.  Hersey, 
head  of  the  fa- 
mous school  for 
girls  in  Boston.  Of 
keen  interest  to 
every  girl  and  to 
every  mother  of 
girls. 

Hamilton  W.  Ma- 
bir  «ays  of  it  in  TMe 
Outlook  : 

"  It  is  notable  for 
thorough  poise  and  vig- 
orous common  sense. 
...  It  ought  to  have 
the  widest  reading." 

Price,  net,  $1.00. 
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NORTH 

"  So  little  discrimina^ 
tion  has  been  used  in  ap- 
plying the  word  'great*  to 
works  of  current  fiction 
that  it  has  become  almost 
meaningless.  But  Mrs. 
Harrison  has  produced  a 
novel  which  may  sucteKs- 
fully  challenge  compari- 
son with  the  work  of  her 
most  distinguished  pred- 
ecessors, retaining  at  the 
same  time  enough  of  her 
own  individuality  to  mark 
its  individual  distinction. 
Nothing  more  insistently 
impressive  has  been  done 
in  many  years." — The  In- 
terior ^  Chicago, 


WEST 

**  The  reader  cannot 
hurry  over  *Sir  Richard 
Calmady*  as  we  generally 
spin  along  through  the 
pages  of  a  novel.  One 
feels  like  giving  it  the 
careful  reading  to  which 
its  well-written  pages  en- 
title it.  .  .  .  The  hero 
is  of  an  unusual  type,  but 
he  is  real,  and  so  also 
are  divers  other  charac- 
ters in  the  book,  and,  be- 
ing real,  they  hold  the 
interest  of  the  reader  and 
lead  him  without  any  de- 
sire to  skip  to  the  very 
end  of  the  last  chapter." — 
Denver^  Colo,^  News, 


Richard 

Calmady 


LUCAS  MAIET 

(Mrs.  St  L^er  Harrison) 

Author  of ''The  IVages  of  Sin" 


THiTtl^   Bl^iTMO/f 


At  All  Bookstores 

$L50 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Publishers,   New  York 


EAST 

**  Mrs.  Harrison  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  what 
George  Eliot  and  George 
Sand  —  the  latter  more 
artificially  —  alone  of  her 
sex  have  done  heretofore; 
the  constructing,  describ- 
ing, and  the  laying  bare 
of  a  great  feminine  hearL 
It  is  hardly  to  be  be- 
lieved that  any  reader  of 
average  taste  could  take 
up  'Sir  Richard  Calmady' 
without  reading  it,  or 
could  read  it  without  feel- 
ing that  here  was  a  book 
worth  writing  as  well  as 
worth  reading." — New  York 
Press, 


SOUTH 

*'  The  book  should  hold 
the  absorbed  attention  of 
every  lover  of  virile  fiction. 
There  is  a  depth  of  reason- 
ing, a  firmness  of  grip  on 
the  meaning  of  life,  that 
is  not  usual.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  author  has 
intended  it  to  be  the  most 
important  work  that  she 
has  yet  undertaken.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  the  strongest 
thing  that  has  ever  come 
from  her  pen,  and  that  is 
high  praise,  for  Lucas 
Malet  has  written  more 
than  one  novel  that  is 
eminently  worth  while." — 
Nashville^  Tenn,,  American, 


Jts  praises  Are  founded  f  verywiiere 


I  EDITH    WHARTON'S     FIRST    LONG     NOVEL  I 


le  is  to-dajF  the  most 
sing  figure  «c  have.  To- 
w  is  hers.  How  (ar  she 
}  it  is  bard  to  lelt.  But 
et  stern  devotion  lo  style, 
irldly  nisdom.  her  keen 
I,  tier  wit  and  her  fancy, 
bove  all,  her  invariable 
aste,  there  is  no  knoning 
.he  future  has  in  store." 
New  York  Evemng  Sun. 


hiitg  mine  important  of 
id  has  been  written  since 
hal'a  ■'  Le  Chartreuse  de 


MKb.  VVHAKlUNb  first  long  novel  brill- 
iantly  justifies  her  choice  of  a 
vas  and  a  more  populous  p 
those  of  her  previous  stones.  "The 
Decision  "  is  in  every  sense  a  large  ] 
of  sustained  flight  and  multifarious  in 
scene  is  laid  in  the  Italy  of  the  latter 
eighteenth  century,  mainly  at  one  ■ 
courts  which  were  such  epitomes  of  li 
ization.     Many  characters  crowd  the 

THE  author  is  herself  saturated 
tory  and  culture  which  she  rep 
the  book  glows  with  Italian  lo 
the  same  time  that  the  passions  and 
describes  have  the  universal  interest  i 
fiction  of  the  highest  class. 

In  two  volumes.    $2.00 


UNIFORM    POCKET   EDITION    OP   THE    NOVEL; 

GEORGE     MEREDITH 

15  Volumea,  each  6>4S4>^  inches.     Bound  in  red  cloth,  gilt  lettered 

on  back,  gilt  top,  with  BAr.  Meredith's  autograph  on  the  side 
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By  E.  W.  HORNUNG 

Author  of  **  Adventures  of  an  Ama- 
teur Cracksman/'  '*  Raffles/'  etc. 

THE  situation  which  is  presented  in  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  Mr.  Hornung's  new  novel  is 
distinctly  original  and  engaging.  Jack  Edmon- 
stone,  returning  to  England  after  making  his  for- 
tune in  Australia,  finds  another  man,  also  from 
Australia,  Miles  by  name,  paying  court  to  his  old 
sweetheart  and  received  with  favor. 

Jack's  discovery  that  this  Miles  is  no  other  than 
the  notorious  bushranger  and  outlaw  known  as 
**Sundown,"to  a  friendly  act  of  whom  years  before 
he  owes  his  fortune,  leaves  him  in  a  dilemma 
from  which  he  is  disengaged  onl)^  by  the  great- 
est ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  author. 


WISTONS 

A  Story  in  Three  Parts 

By  Miles  Amber 

I.  Betty;  II.   Robin;   III.   Esther  and  Rhoda 

ISRAEL  ZANGWILL  SAYS: 

'*  In  this  book  are  flashes  of  genius,  both  in  the 
austere,  deep  phrases  and  in  many  of  the  charac- 
ter sketches.  Bella,  Esther,  Rhoda,  Miss  Pinkert 
Robin,  Robin's  mother,'Madgwick,  and,  above  all, 
Betty,  seem  as  delightfully  true  on  second  read- 
ing as  they  did  when  I  read  them  first." 

$1.50 


To  be  Published  Immediately 

MELOMANIACS 
By  James  Huneker 

Author  of  **  Mezzotints  in   Modern 

Music"  and  "Chopin:   The 

Man  and  his  Music" 

A  COLLECTION  of  fantastic  and  ironic 
tales  in  which  sentimental  and  conven- 
tional notions  of  music  and  musicians  are 
upset.  The  heroes  of  modern  culture,  Wagner, 
Ibsen,  Chopin,  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche  and 
Richard  Strauss  are  handled  without  reverence. 
The  book  is  a  satire  upon  the  Symbolest  move- 
ment and  artistic  and  literary  Bohemia,  the 
seamy  side  of  which  is  mercilessly  set  forth. 


CONTENTS 


The  Lord's  Prayer  in  B 

A  Chopin  of  the  Gutter 

The  Piper  of  Dreams 

A  Son  of  Liszt 

The  Emotional  Acrobat 

Isolde's  Mother 

The  Rim  of  Finer  Issues 

An  Ibsen  Girl 

Tannhauser's  Choice 

The    Red -Headed    Piano 

Player 
Brynhild's  Immolation 
The  Quest  of  the  Elusive 


An  Insurgent  One 

Hundin|^"s  Wife 

The  Corridor  of  Time 

Avatar 

The    Wagstaflfes    Give   a 

Musicale 
Siegfried's  Death 
The  Iron  Virgin 
Dusk  of  the  Gods 
Intermezzo 
A  Spinner  of  Silence 
Music  the  Conqueror 


$1.50 


Four  Comedies 

MASQUES  of  CUPID 

By  Evangeline 
Wilbour  Blashfield 

With  35  exquisite  drawings  by 
£.  H.  Blashfield 

'*The  humor  is  as  swift  as  a  sunbeam  and  as 
genial.  The  wit  is  diamond  pointed  but  un- 
wounding,  with  the  faery  soul  of  surprise  rev- 
eling and  regnant  in  it.  .  .  .  The  illustra- 
tions are  as  appropriate  and  perfecting  as  the 
perfume  to  the  rose." — Brooklyn  Ea^le. 

$3.50  net  (postage  26  cents) 


FRENCH  ART 

Classic  and  Contemporary  Painting 

and  Sculpture 

By  W.  C.  Brownell 

With  the  Chapter  on  Rodin  and  the 
48  illustrations 

The  New  York  Tribune  says :  *'  It  is  the 
best  introduction  to  its  subject  that  exists  in 
English." 

The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  says  : 
"  There  is  among  us  no  critic  who  gives  such 
an  impression  of  serenity  and  restraint  in 
expression,  of  power  and  individuality  in 
thought." 

J 3. 75  net  (postage  20  cents) 
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ROBESPIERRE 

By  HILAIRE  BELLOC,  B.A. 


Late  Brackenbury  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  author  of  **  Danton,  a  Study 


»f 


MR.  BELLOC* S  remarkably  vivid  presentation  of  "Danton**  will  prepare  readers 
for  the  study  of  **  Robespierre,**  with  which  he  now  follows  it.  This  other  great 
figure  of  the  later  phase  of  the  French  Revolution  is  here  depicted  with  the  same  graphic 
interest,  and  the  different  aspects  of  his  character  and  career  are  discussed  in  the  light  of 
the  latest  data,  which  have  only  lately  become  accessible. 

$2.00  net 
THE  IMPRESSION  MADE  BY  MR.  BELLOC'S  <<  DANTON " 


IN   ENGLAND 

*'  Mr.  BelIoc*s  book  is  a  most  brilliant  produc- 
tion, full  of  verve  and  eloquence,  containing 
some  passages  of  high  literary  merit.  He 
makes  his  readers  love  Danton  even  if  they  can- 
not admire  or  believe  in  him." — TA^  Spectator, 

**  We  greet  Mr.  Belloc  as  a  rising  star  in  the 
world  of  letters.  •  .  .  One  is  amazed  at  this 
book  coming  from  so  young  a  writer.  In  spite 
of  paradox  and  occasional  gush,  the  style,  in  the 
main,  is  as  lofty  and  pure  as  is  his  treatment  of 
his  magnificent  subject." — Literature, 
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IN   AMERICA 

His  book  is  unquestionably  a  brilliant  piece 
of  work,  the  outcome  of  ripe  scholarship  and 
remarkable  literary  ability." — The  Bookman, 

'*  A  book  which  no  student  of  the  French 
Revolution  can  afiford  to  neglect." 

— New  York  Sun, 

*'  The  figure  on  his  canvas  stands  out  in  such 
bold  outline  and  broad  relief  that  we  instinct- 
ively feel  ourselves  close  to  a  great  man." 

— Brooklyn  Eaf>le, 


SHAKESPEARE  AS  A 

DRAMATIC  ARTIST 

V\^ith  an  account  of  his  reputation  at  various 
periods.  By  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  L.H.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  in  Yale  University. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  attitude  at  different 
periods  toward  the  classical  stage, 
and  also  of  the  opinions  about  Shakespeare 
and  his  art. 

$3.00  net  (postage  2a  cents) 


PLUTARCH'S 

THEMISTOCLES 

and  ARISTIDES 

A  new  translation  from  the  original,  with  in- 
troduction and  Notes  and  severid  illustrations. 
By  Bemadotte  Perrin,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Yale  University 

'*  A  valuable  contribution  to  classical  learn- 
ing."—6>«/A?<?>t. 

$2.50  net  (postage  17  cents) 


THE  GREAT  PERSIAN  WAR 

AND  ITS  PRELIMINARIES 

A  Study  of  the  Evidence,  literary  and  topographical 

By  G.  B.  GRUNDY,  M.A.,  Lecturer  at  Brasenose  College 

A  RECASTING  of  the  history  of  the  Graeco-Persian  wars  up  to  the  end  of  479  b.  c. 
in  the  light  of  important  discoveries  made  by  the  author  in  the  course  of  his  extensive 
topographical  survej's  of  Thermopylae,  Plataea  and  Pylos  between  1892  and  1899.  Much 
destructive  criticism,  recently  brought  to  bear  upon  the  histories  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides,  is  also  examined  in  this  new  light,  and  there  emerges  a  history  of  these  world-famous 
wars  which,  while  differing  in  many  points  from  commonly  accepted  versions,  the  author 
believes  to  be  inevitably  accurate.     Freely  illustrated  with  photographs  and  maps. 

$5.00  net 


THROUGH 
SCIENCE    TO    FAITH 

By  NEWMAN  SMYTH 

Author  of  <*  The  Place  of  Death  in  Evolution  " 

*'  Dr.  Smyth  believes  that  biological  science  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  justify  an  attempt 
toward  the  construction  of  a  new  natural  theology.'* — The  Congregationalist, 

CONTENTS 


The  New  Point  of  View 

Evolution  as  Revelation 

The  Fact  of  Direction  in  Nature 

Direction  in  the  History  op  Living  Cells 

Intelligent  Character  op  Direction  in  Nature 
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Retrogression  in  Evolution  and  Man's  Fall 

Restoration  in  Nature 

The  Principle  of  Completion 
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$1.50  net  (postage  z6  cents) 


THE    APOSTLES'  CREED 

Its  Origin,  Its  Purpose,  and  Its  Historical  Interpretation 
By  ARTHUR  CUSHMAN  McGIFFERT 

Washburn  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 

A  CRITICAL  study  of  unusual  importance  which  is  destined  to  command  attention 
and  provoke  discussion.  Its  publication  has  been  deferred  to  the  present  time 
because  the  author  had  reached  conclusions  at  variance  with  many  modern  scholars 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  publish  until  he  could  give  reasons  for  them  in  detail.  These 
reasons  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  volume,  and  contain  discussions  of  the  most 
important  questions  connected  with  the  origin,  the  text,  the  purpose  and  the  historical 
interpretation  of  the  creed.  $1^15  net  (postage  13  cents) 

IMMANUEL     KANT:    His  Life  and  Doctrine 

By  FREDERICK  PAULSEN 

Author  of  **  A  System  of  Ethics  "  (Edited  hy  Thilly)  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin.    Translated  from  the  revised  German  edition  by  J.  E.  Creighton  and 
Albert  Lefevre.    With  a  portrait  and  a  letter  of  Kant  (179a) 

THE  author's  admirable  methods  of  exposition  are  here  applied  to  a  formerly  difficult 
subject  with  skill  and  authority.  The  examination  of  Kant's  doctrine,  sympathetic 
but  discriminating,  alTords  excellent  example  of  Professor  Paulsen's  well-known  faculty 

for  separating  what  is  temporal  from  what  is  permanent  and  valuable  in  a  system  of  philosophy. 

$2.50  net  (postage  20  cents) 

PHILOSOPHY    OF    CONDUCT 

A  Treatise  of  the  Facts,  Principles  and  Ideals  of  Ethics 

By  GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD 

Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Yale  University 
I.   The  Moral  Self.     II.   The  Virtuous  Life.     III.   The  Nature  of  the  Right 

BOTH  in  method  of  handling  and  in  style  the  most  popular  and  the  most  literary  of 
Professor  Ladd*s  several  monographs  on  philosophy,  the  work  of  all  others  into 
which  he  has  put  his  heart.     It  follows  upon  the  author's  **  A  Theory  of  Reality," 
which  closed  his  series  upon  the  principal  problems  that  lie  on  the  nearer  side  of  man's 
ideal  life  and  of  his  ethical,  artistic  and  religious  nature,  and  makes  an  important  forward 
step  in  the  development  of  his  philosophy. 

$3.50  net  (postage  28  cents) 
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FRENCH  ART.  Classic  and  Contemporary 
Painting  and  Sculpture.  By  W.  C.  Brownell, 
author  of  '*  French  Traits.**  New  and  enlarged 
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with  48  illustrations  added.  $3.75  if^/ (postage 
20  cts.). 
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Luke  Vincent  Lock  wood.  300  illustrations 
from  photographs,  including  12  artotypes,  $7.50 
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author  and  illustrator  of  "A  Child's  Primer  of 
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valuable  illustrations,  including  some  of  Mr. 
Field's  own  cartoons,  together  with  reproduc- 
tions of  "copy.'*  2  vols.,  93.00  net  (postage 
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D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Yale  University. 
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President  of  G>mell  University  and  President  of 
the  first  Philippine  G)nimission. 


The  full  text  of  the  Boston  Address 
recently  the  subject  of  comment 
and  discussion  by  the  entire 
country 

PRESIDENT  SCHURMAN  makes  a  complete  survey  of  the 
Philippine  situation,  past  and  present,  in  its  diplomatic,  military, 
governmental,  commercial,  and  ecclesiastical  aspects,  and  a  forecast  of 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Islands,  which,  it  is  contended,  cannot  be 
colonialism  or  statehood,  and  must  be  the  development  of  Philippine 
nationality  with  independence  when  the  Filipinos  want  and  are  fit  for 
independence. 
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The  admirers  of  Miss  Maude  Adams, 
who  enjoyed  her  appearance  as  "  Phoebe 
of  the  Ringlets  "  in  Mr.  Barriers  '*  Qual- 
ity Street  ^^  a  few  weeks  ago,  may  be  glad 
to  have  Mr.  King^s  sketch  of  her  in  that 
part,  which  seemed  entirely  suited  to 
Miss  Adams's  graceful  personality. 


Somebody  has  coined  a  word  to  describe 
Mr.  Kipling's  use  of  words  in  ^^The 
Islanders" — he  calls  it  " Kiplinglish.'' 
It  is  the  same  dialect  that  is  used  in  the 
"White  Man's  Burden''  and  in  "Tom- 
linson";  it  appears  here  and  there  in 
"  McAndrew's  Hymn,"  and  throughout 
all  Mr.  Kipling's  verse.  It  is  the  accent 
of  the  prophet  deliberately,  even  solemn- 
ly, assumed;  the  style  reminiscent  of  the 
Old  Testament  adorned  with  such  flowers 
of  idiom  as  Omar  Khayyam  or  Mulvaney 
himself  might  grow;  the  ostentatious  in- 
vesting himself  with  the  high  priesf  s 
breast-plate  in  preparation  for  standing 
up  in  sight  of  the  people  to  proclaim  the 
laws  of  the  Lord  Who  is  God. 


In  "  The  Islanders,"  as  was  the  case 
with  us  when  the  "  White  Man's  Burden  " 


was  chanted  for  our  behoof,  it  is  the  voice 
of  the  preacher  which  bores  the  listeners 
almost  as  much  as  the  bluntness  of  the 
phrases.  Besides,  where  did  Mr.  Kip- 
ling get  his  warrant  and  authority  to 
teach  the  nations  of  the  earth?  As  for 
that,  he  has  arrogated  that  authority  so 
successfully  that  he  does,  in  sober  fact, 
command  the  attention  of  the  world  when 
he  preaches.  One  may  not  agree  with 
him ;  one  may  scoff  at  his  sermon  and  de- 
ride his  right  to  claim  attention,  but  one 
is  bound  to  listen,  for  he  speaks  a  uni- 
versal language,  and — ^if  we  may  use  the 
phrase  —  not  as  the  scribes.  Nobody  is 
ever  quite  ready  to  receive  good  advice 
administered  with  a  shillelah  any  more 
than  everybody  is  ever  quite  ready  to  have 
it  rain  on  any  particular  day.  The  Eng- 
lish people  may  be  willing  enough  to 
admit,  in  the  abstract,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Boer  War  has  been  sadly  bungled 
— it  has  been  a  much  longer  time  a-dying 
thail  the  French  king.  But  to  be  told  so 
flatly  that  their  own  hide-bound  and  in- 
ert self-complacency  is  directly  and  pos- 
itively to  blame  for  the  whole  miserable 
work,  and  that  nothing  else  is  to  blame 
for  it,  brings  out  the  involuntary  reaction 
of  the  flesh  smarting  under  the  whip. 
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In  this  instance — as  people  used  to  say 
of  Mr,  Godkin  when  he  flayed  somebody 
in  the  Evening  Post  and  hurt  many  a 
reader's  feelings— the  sharpest  sting  of 
the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  that  Mr. 
KipliDg  is  right.  Right  in  the  main, 
right  in  his  clear  sight  of  the  onward 
march  of  other  peoples  beside  the  Eng- 
lish, and  of  the  shifting  of  those  respon- 
sibilities which  are  the  ballast  of  Eng- 
land's keel.     He  is  right  in  his  test: 

"...    Life  so  long  untroubled  that  fe  who 

inherit  foreet 
It  was  not  made  with  the  mountains ;  it  ia  not 

one  with  the  deep. 
Men.  Dot  God,  devised  it.     Men,  not  Ood,  must 

Of  course,  the  relentless  sequence 
which  the  preacher  makes: 

"  Men,  not  children,  servants,  or  kinsfolk  called 
from  afar. 
But  each  man  bom  in  the  island  broke  t«  the 

matter  of  war    ,    .    , 
As  it  were  almost  cricket — as  it  were  even  your 

play- 
Weighed  and  pondered  and  worshipped  and 
practised  day  on  day  " 


—this  is  the  bitter  drop,  that  an  English- 
man needs  to  do  more  than  look  at  a  man 
of  another  race,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
own  sport,  to  command  his  submission. 
To  have  such  an  idea  broken  over  their 
heads  in  Mr.  Kipling's  verses  is  enough 
to  raise  piteous  outcry  among  Eng- 
lishmen, and  Mr.  Kipling  has  raised 
it.  But  for  all  his  dithyrambic  manner 
and  rough  address  he  has  made  his  coun- 
trymen hear  the  truth  which  they  need 
to  heed,  and  again  we  see  that  it  is  the 
poet,  and  not  the  general  or  the  politician, 
who  has  sounded  the  charge  before  it  is 
too  late  for  the  ranks  to  respond. 


Horace  Elisha  Scudder,  who  died  in 
Cambridge  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  a  not- 
able example  of  the  type  of  literary  man 
who  is  master  of  his  art  and  ia  con- 
tent to  know  much  more  than  he  ever 
tells.  His  "  Life  of  Lowell "  is  undoubt- 
edly his  crowning  work;  as  a  literary  per- 
formance it  is  dignified  and  polished,  and 
as  biography  complementary  to  the  vol- 
umes of  Lowell's  "  Letters "  published 
some  years  ago,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be 
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desired.  Mr,  Seudder  was  bom  in  Bob- 
toD  in  183S,  and  b^an  biB  life-work  sb  a 
literary  adviser  to  the  old  firm  of  Hurd 
&  Houghton  in  1861.  The  forty  years 
since  that  time  made  a  long  period  of  lit- 
erary activity,  diversified  by  editorial 
work  on  the  Atlantic.  He  wrote  some 
thirty  books,  ranging  from  biographies  of 
Noah  Webster  and  Bayard  Taylor  to  the 
famous  Bodley  books.  His  charm  as  a 
writer  for  the  young  was  no  less  than  his 
scholarBbip  as  an  essayist  and  his  faith- 
fulness as  a  biographer.  For  so  many 
years  the  literary  conscience  of  the  firm 
of  publishers  with  whom  he  was  identi- 
fied, his  loss  will  be  most  deeply  felt,  and 
his  death  will  add  another  to  the  array  of 
literary  memories  which  fill  the  pleasant 
rooms  on  Park  Street,  in  which  all  the 
great  writers  of  Lowell's  period  were  at 


Another  missing  figure,  familiar 
through  many  years  in  the  same  house, 
is  that  of  Azariah  Smith,  who  died  on 
January  15th  after  an  association  of 
more  than  thirty-five  years  with  Messrs, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  and  with  that 
firm's  predecessors.  Mr.  Smith  was  bom 
in  1833,  and  graduated  from  New  York 
Central  College  in  1855,  afterward  be- 
coming Professor  of  Greek  in  that  inati- 
tntion.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served 
in  the  Department  of  Military  Telegraph. 
In  1866  Mr.  Smith  went  to  Boston,  where 
he  died  "  in  harness "  on  the  way  to  his 
desk.  Mr.  Smith  had  more  friends  than 
most  people  because  he  made  many  new 
ones  and  never,  we  think,  lost  an  old  one. 


Mr.  Elbridgc  S.  Brooks,  author  and 
editor,  died  on  January  7th  at  his  home 
in  Somerville,  Mass.  More  than  forty 
books  came  from  his  busy  pen,  most  of 
them  historical  and  patriotic  in  character. 
He  was  exceptionally  suceeBsfuI  aa  a 
writer    for   young   people.     Mr.    Brooks 


was  born  in  Lowell  in  1846,  and  in  1859 
came  to  New  York  and  received  his 
academic  education  at  the  old  Free 
Academy,  now  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  After  leaving  college  he  was 
connected  with  several  publishing  houses 
in  this  city,  and  had  some  journalistic 
experience  on  the  stafE  of  the  Brooklyn 
Times,  of  the  PulIUkers'  Weekly,  and  of 
St.  Nicholas.  In  1887  Mr.  Brooks  moved 
to  Somerville,  and  since  that  time  had 
been  associated  with  the  Lothrop  Pub- 
lishing Company  as  editor  and  literary 
adviser. 

The  late  Cosmo  MonkhouBe  prepared  a 
book  on  "  Chinese  Porcelain,"  of  which  a 
limited  edition  is  to  be  issued  shortly  by 
Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  in  England  and  by 
the  A.  Wessels  Company  in  this  country. 
The  matter  is  classified  under  two  heads 
— Historical  and  Descriptive — and  Dr. 
W.  S.  Eushnell,  the  author  of  "  Oriental 
Ceramic  Art,"  contributes  a  preface  and 
notes.  I'he  book  is  illustrated  with 
twenty- four  colored  plates  and  many 
photographs,  and  a  glossary  and  bibliog- 
raphy are  appended. 
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Y  T7-naU(lo  ImpteunvmtXtph*tt):  "  t*Kj  m 


KrpitiB  [tygtitiiitiii}:  "But  mpixiH  I  luTm'ti 
lExit  koMily.) 

Sir  Walter  Beeanf  8  "  Autobiography," 
soon  to  be  iaeued  in  Americs  by  MeBers. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  is  said  (bj  the  Au- 
thor) to  be  a  book  singularly  free  from 
personal  references.  It  does  not  contain 
long  extracts  from  Sir  Walter's  diary;  it 
says  nothing  of  the  pecuniary  side  of  his 
career,  and  is  silent  about  his  domestic 
life.  It  tella  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  hiro  to  be  a  novelist  and  an  anti- 
quarian, and  of  the  circumstances  which 
conduced  to  his  success.  Dr.  S,  Squire 
Sprigge,  of  the  London  Lancet  (one  of 
Sir  Walter's  oldest  friends),  has  written 
a  prefatory  note  and  revised  the  proof. 
The  same  publishers  announce  a  new  vol- 
ume of  essays  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
and  two  short  plays  from  the  same  hand. 


Messrs.  F.  Keppel  &  Co.,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  permission  to  reproduce  sev- 
eral of  the  sketches.  It  may  be  well  to 
remember,  as  Mr.  Keppel  suggests  in  the 
note  pretized  to  his  catalogue  of  the 
drawings,  that  at  the  time  when  most  of 
these  sketches  were  made  the  artist  drew 
his  picture  directly  on  the  wood-block, 
upon  which  the  "  wood-cutter  "  —  to  use 
Mr.  Whistler's  phrase — wreaked  his  will, 
almost  always  to  the  detriment  of  the 
artiaf  s  idea.  Thus  all  that  remains  now 
of  those  men's  work  are  the  preliminary 
studies  which  the  artist  sketched  on  pa- 
per as  a  guide  for  his  definitive  picture 
to  be  drawn  on  the  engraver's  block  of 
boxwood.  Specially  interesting  in  a  way 
are  the  drawings  made  for  one  of  Lewis 
Carroll's  books  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Frost,  of 
which  we  reproduce  an  example.  The 
two  drawings  by  Keene  are  highly  char- 
acteristic, and  the  Leech  shows  his  fa- 
vorite squaro-noscd  T^rd  Brougham. 


An  interesting  exhibition  of  drawings 
by  Leech,  Charles  Keene,  Du  Maurier, 
Phil  May,  W.  9.  Gilbert,  H.  K.  Browne, 
and  A.  B.  Frost  has  been  prepared  by 


ir,  CUTDll'i  "  PoMl  flt,  DDE 
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A  new  novel  by  Mr.  Henry  Harland, 
called  "The  Lady  Paramount/'  is  an- 
Dounced  by  Mr.  John  Lane.  The  new 
story  ie  longer  than  "  The  Cardinal's 
Snuff-Box,"  and  is  the  first  book  Mr. 
Harland  has  published  since  that  charm- 
ing story.  Mr.  Lane  also  announces  a 
two-volume  edition  of  the  "  Poems "  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Symonda;  a  new  edition  of 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  "  Omar,"  with  fifty 
additional  quatrains  (for  luck,  presum- 
ably) J  and  a  play  called  "  A  Long  Duel," 
by  Mrs.  W.  Kingdon  Clifford,  based  upon 
a  short  story  by  this  accomplished  author. 
In  the  Vale  Press  series,  Mr.  Lane  will 
publish  Shelley's  poems  in  three  octavo 
volumes,  uniform  with  the  handsome 
"  Keats,"  already  issued  with  this  im- 
print. 

J» 

Headers  of  "  The  Descendant "  will  be 
glad  to  see  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow's  new 
novel,      "The      Battleground,"      which 


Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  an- 
noimce  for  immediate  publication.  The 
same  publishers  will  soon  issue  the 
"  Variorum  Fitzgerald "  in  seven  vol- 
umes, printed  in  "  several  limited  edi- 
tions," and  a  book  of  essays  by  Mr.  Fran- 
cis W.  Halsey,  entitled  "  A  Betrospect  of 
Some  Literary  Immortals." 

Mr.  Frederick  Trevor  Hill,  whose  first 
book,  a  collection  of  clever  stories  of  the 
law  courts  in  New  York,  called  "The 
Case  and  Exceptions,"  was  published  a 
year  or  two  ago,  has  written  another  tale 
of  life  in  this  city  called  "  The  Minority," 
which  the  F.  A.  Stokes  Company  will 
publish  within  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Hill  is 
a  practising  lawyer  in  New  York  whose 
professional  work  has  included  a  manual 
of  questions  and  answers  for  the  guidance 
of  executors  and  administrators,  which 
has  sold  as  widely  as  his  adventures  in 
fiction. 
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Mr.  Halliwell  Sutcliffe,  the  author  of 
"  Mistress  Barbara,"  recently  published 
by  Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  is  one  of 
the  youngest  of  the  Buccessful  British 
story-tellers.  He  is  a  Yorkshlreman 
who  stayed  in  Cambridge  from  1889  to 
1893,  and  took  honors  in  mathematics. 
After  a  few  years  in  London  he  came  back 
to  his  birthplace,  Haworth,  where  he  has 
listened  to  the  old  tales  of  the  country- 
side, he  says,  until  he  has  soaked  up  quan- 
tities of  the  local  "  color  "  and  "  feeling." 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Sutcliffe  says  he  can 
walk  forty-five  miles  across  country  in  a 
day.  though  he  confesses  that  he  does  not 
do  it  often. 

This  portrait  of  Mr.  Luke  Vincent 
Lockwood,  from  a  new  phot<^raph,  shows 
the  author  of  "  Colonial  Furni- 
ture in  America "  seated  in  the 
old  Windsor  chair  on  whose 
broad  right  arm  the  greater  part 
of  his  book  was  written. 


interesting  figures  are  given  as  to  the 
States  from  which  our  authors  come,  and 
the  immense  preponderance  of  native-born 
over  foreign  authors  in  America. 
> 
A  volume  of  brilliant  stories  by  Mr. 
James  Huneker  will  be  published  im- 
mediately by  the  Scribners.  The  themes 
are  all  musical,  or  have  to  do  with  musi- 
cians of  varying  idiosyncrasies;  and  the 
heroes  of  modem  culture  —  Wagner,  Ib- 
sen, Chopin,  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche, 
and  Eichard  Strauss— are  made  to  dance 
with  small  regard  for  their  dignity.  The 
book  is  a  series  of  satires  upon  music 
make-believe  of  all  kinds,  and  the  author 
of  the  "  Life  of  Chopin  "  and  "  Mezzo- 
tints' in  Modem  Music "  scatters  his 
"  purple  phrases  "  profusely. 


As  a  result  of  the  immediate 
success  of  the  volume  of  "  Amer- 
ican Authors  and  Their  Homes," 
by  Mr.  Francis  W.  Halsey,  which 
they  brought  out  last  fall,  Messrs. 
James  Pott  &  Co.,  the  publish- 
ers, have  made  arrangements  for 
another  volume  from  the  same 
source,  which  is  to  be  called 
"  Authors  of  Our  Day  in  Their 
Homes,"  and  will  include  the 
articles  about  the  following  writ- 
ers which  have  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Saturday  Times  Re- 
view since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Halsey's  former  volume:  Mark 
Twain,  George  W.  Wamer,  S. 
Weir-Mitchell,  Gilbert  Parker, 
Winston  Churchill.  The  intro- 
duction to  this  new  series  will 
deal  with  the  general  subject  of 
authorship  in  America,  and  some 
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The  portrait  of  Dr.  Eastman,  illustrat- 
ing Miss  Gary's  article  on  "Writings  by 
American  Indians/'  is  reproduced  by  per- 
mission of  St  Nicholas,  in  which  it  first 
appeared,  together  with  Dr.  Eastman's 
contributions. 

A  pretty  valentine-book  is  announced 
bj  Mr.  E.  H.  Eussell.  Marlowe's  "  Pas- 
sionate Shepherd  to  His  Love,"  together 
with  "  The  Nymph's  Reply,"  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  are  printed  in  a  handsome 
old-style  type,  and  the  pages  have  elab- 
orate borders  and  rubricated  initials. 
The  cover  is  of  vellum  stamped  with  a 
Morris  design  in  gilt. 

Probably  more  women  would  break  the 
tenth  commandment  if  tempted  by  fine 
lace  than  under  any  other  influence. 
Nothing  else  is  quite  so  exquisite  or 
is  so  intrinsically  desirable.  Mrs.  Bury 
Palliser's  famous  "  History  of  Lace  "  has 
just  been  issued  in  a  new  edition  entirely 
revised,  rewritten,  and  enlarged  under 
the  editorship  of  M.  Jourdain  and  Alice 
Dryden,  and  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
books  of  the  early  spring. 


Another  English  book  of  great  impor- 
tance is  a  new  edition  of  the  Banister 
Fletchers's  "  History  of  Architecture  on 
the  Comparative  Method,"  in  which  ap- 
pear new  notes  on  "  Prehistoric  Archi- 
tecture," "Gothic  Architecture  in  Eu- 
rope," "  Scottish  and  Irish  Architecture," 
and  a  chapter  upon  what  are  known  as  the 


"  Non-Historical  Styles."    There  are  now 
256  illustrative  plates  and  a  full  index. 

The  four  portraits  furnished  this 
month  by  Mr.  Coster  include  a  specially 
interesting  picture  of  Mr.  Eastman  John- 
son in  an  attitude  so  characteristic  that 
one  might  recognize  him  by  the  pose 
rather  than  in  any  other  way. 

Mrs.  Wharton's  forthcoming  story, 
"  The  Valley  of  Decision,"  is  a  long  novel 
which  will  be  published  by  the  Scribners 
in  two  volumes  early  this  month.  In 
this  elaborated  tale,  which  is  close- 
grained  as  all  Mrs.  Wharton's  work, 
compact  of  erudition  and  character-study, 
and  polished  with  infinite  care  and  skill, 
Mrs.  Wharton  has  written  a  scene  in  the 
human  comedy  as  it  was  played  in  Italy 
on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  intrigues  and  involuted  policies  and 
counter-plots  of  a  little  Italian  court  are 
described  with  such  intimacy  of  knowl- 
edge as  distinguish  "Romola,"  for  in- 
stance. Alfieri  is  one  of  her  characters, 
and  a  man  who  is  of  Cagliostro's  tjrpe,  if 
not  that  accomplished  person  himself,  is 
another;  and  a  small  multitude  of  char- 
acters run  to  and  fro  in  their  valley  of 
decision  during  those  last  years  before  the 
outbreak  in  France  and  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  Mrs.  Wharton's  mastery  of  schol- 
arship and  style  gives  this  sustained  effort 
of  her  pen  a  greater  importance  than  any 
of  her  shorter  tales,  impressed  as  they  are 
with  the  stamp  of  the  artist. 

The  Rambler, 
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OF  late  years  we  who  call  ourselves 
Americans^  but,  after  all,  are  only 
foreigners  "  changed  by  the  climate,^'  have 
had  opportunities  to  read  a  small  amount 
of  purely  American  literature  in  the  writ- 
ings of  some  of  the  educated  American 
Indians.     Three  authors  in  particular — 
Dr.  Eastman,  Mr.  LaFlesche,  and  the  Ind- 
ian   girl    Zitkala-Sa — have    notably    en- 
riched our  records  of  the  characters  and 
customs  of  their  people.    It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  each  of  them  has  empha- 
sized the  finer  aspects  of  the  old  order — 
which,  for  them,  has  changed  forever — 
with  a  pride  that  cannot  fail  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  casual  reader,  even  where  it 
is  accompanied  by  the  most  courteous  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  merits  and  advan- 
tages of  civilization. 

Dr.  Eastman's  little  book  is  a  collec- 
tion of  papers  originally  written  for  the 
SL  Nicholas  under  the  title,  "Recollec- 
tions of  the  Wild  life.''  In  a  simple,  nar- 
rative style  he  tells  the  story  of  a  Sioux 
boy's  life  among  his  kindred  before  he  has 
come  into  contact  with  any  of  the  influ- 
ences of  civilization.  The  training  of  the 
boy  begins,  he  says — or,  to  make  a  neces- 
sary discrimination,  it  did  begin,  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  forty  years  ago — 
with  lullabies  of  war,  of  the  chase,  and  of 
the  "  Great  Mystery,"  and  very  early  was 
added  the  task  of  preserving  and  trans- 
mitting ancestral  legends.  "  Almost  every 
evening  a  myth  or  a  legend  of  some  deed 
done  in  the  past  was  narrated  by  one  of 
the  parents  or  grandparents,  and  to  it  the 
boy  listened  with  parted  mouth  and  shin- 
ing eyes.  On  the  following  evening  he  was 
usually  required  to  repeat  it.  If  he  was 
not  an  apt  scholar  he  struggled  long  with 
his  task;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  Indian  boy  is 
a  good  listener  and  has  a  good  memory,  so 
that  the  stories  were  tolerably  well  mas- 


tered. The  household  became  his  audi- 
ence, by  whom  he  was  alternately  criti- 
cised and  applauded."  The  habit  of  ob- 
servation was  as  carefully  cultivated  as 
the  faculty  of  memory.  Whenever  the 
little  fellow  left  the  "  teepee,"  or  tent,  for 
his  day  of  wandering  in  the  forest,  he  was 
told  to  "watch  everything  closely,  and 
observe  its  characteristics,"  and,  upon  his 
return  at  night,  he  was  subjected  to  a 
catechising  that  lasted  an  hour  or  so.  He 
was  asked  on  which  side  of  the  trees  he 
had  found  the  lighter  bark,  on  which  side 
were  the  branches  most  regular,  vhere  he 
found  the  fish-eating  birds,  and  how  he 
could  tell  whether  or  not  fish  were  in  the 
lake,  and  a  hundred  other  questions  by 
which  his  care  in  studying  nature  might 
be  tested.  "Follow  the  example  of  the 
wolf,"  his  wise  teacher  would  say.  "Even 
when  he  is  surprised  and  runs  for  his  life 
he  will  pause  to  take  one  more  look  at  you 
before  he  enters  his  final  retreat.  So  you 
must  take  a  second  look  at  everything  that 
you  may  see."  Nor  were  the  moral  quali- 
ties neglected.  To  acquire  courage  the 
boy  went  after  water  through  the  woods  in 
the  dark,  to  bring  back  his  pail  full,  empty 
it,  and  start  again.  Sometimes  he  would 
be  wakened  in  the  morning  and  chal- 
lenged to  fast  all  day,  as  a  warrior  at  any 
time  must  be  prepared  to  do.  Sometimes 
he  was  awakened  by  war-whoops,  and  ex- 
pected to  leap  up  with  perfect  presence  of 
mind,  ready  to  grasp  his  weapon.  Always 
he  was  expected  to  control  his  temper.  He 
was  taught  generosity  to  the  poor  and  re- 
spect for  age.  The  code  of  etiquette  must 
be  perfectly  observed,  and  it  contained 
many  a  precept  worthy  of  the  white  man's 
acceptance.  "  Much  has  been  said,"  says 
Dr.  Eastman,  "about  Indian  children's 
'  instincts.'  To  be  sure,  we  inherited  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  our  ancestors,  but 
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the  greater  part  of  our  faculties  we  had  to 
acquire  by  practice.  All  the  Btoieism  and 
patience  of  the  Indian  are  acquired 
traits."  Some  of  the  acquired  traits  ho 
also  found,  upon  entering  the  civilized 
life,  astonishingly  easy  to  shed.  For  ei- 
ample,  severe  training  had  made  him  as 
able  as  his  companions  to  endure  cold  and 
hunger;  but "  now,  if  I  miss  one  meal,"  he 
writes,  "  or  accidentally  wet  my  feet,  I 
suffer  as  much  as  if  I  had  never  lived  in 
the  manner  I  have  described,  when  it  was 
a  matter  of  course  to  get  myself  soaking 
wet  many  a  time." 

Concerning  the  white  people,  with 
whom  he  was  later  to  hold  such  close  re- 
lations. Dr.  Eastman  ae  a  boy  heard  most 
unflattering  reports.  At  the  time  of  the 
Sioux  massacre  in  Minnesota  be  was 
about  four  years  old,  and  was  among  those 
who  took  flight  into  British  Columbia.  A 
couple  of  years  later  his  father  was  be- 
trayed by  a  half-breed  to  the  United 
States  authorities,  and  was  separated 
from  his  son  for  ten  years.  The  boy  be- 
lieved him  to  have  been  killed  by  the 
whites,  and  was  taught  to  count  upon 
avenging  his  death  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  to  go  on  the  war-path.  It  turned 
ont  that  the  father  was  only  imprisoned, 
together  with  his  two  elder  sons,  for  four 
years,  and  then  pardoned  by  President 
Lincoln.  While  in  prison  he  was  taught 
by  missionaries,  and,  upon  coming  out, 
was  convinced  that  life  on  a  government 
reservation  meant  only  physical  and  moral 
degradation,  and  he  determined  to  try  the 
white  man's  way  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
With  a  number  of  others  he  took  land, 
under  the  United  States  Homestead  Law, 
on  the  Big  Sioux  Eiver,  and  then,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  set  out  to  seek  his  son. 
He  found  him,  and  brought  him  back  to 
live  among  the  white  people  and  to  ex- 
change his  traditions  for  theirs.  A  fair 
impression  of  the  clear  idea  of  the  white 
men  which  the  boy  brought  with  him  is 


[Coivrlchl.  1«W,  by  tlis  CanUrj  Co.] 

gained  from  a  conversation  he  had  with 
his  uncle  prior  to  leaving  the  wild  life: 

"  Certainly  they  are  a  heartless  nation," 
said  the  uncle.  "  They  have  made  some 
of  their  people  servants — yes,  slares !  • 
We  never  believed  in  slaves,  but  it  eeems 
that  these  Washiehu  do.  It  is  our  belief 
that  they  painted  their  servants  black  a 
long  time  ago  to  tell  them  from  the  rest, 
and  now  the  slaves  have  children  bom  to 
them  of  the  same  color ! 

"  The  greatest  object  of  their  lives 
seems  to  be  to  acquire  possessions — to  be 
rich.  They  are  desirous  to  possess  the 
whole  world.  For  thirty  years  they  were 
trying  to  entice  us  to  sell  our  land  to  them. 
Finally  the  '  Outbreak '  gave  them  all, and 
we  have  been  driven  away  from  our  beau- 
tiful country.  They  are  a  wonderful  peo- 
ple. They  have  divided  the  day  into 
hours,  like  the  moons  of  the  year.  In 
fact,  they  measure  everything.  Not  one 
of  them  would  let  even  a  turnip  go  from 
his  field  unless  he  received  equal  value  for 
it.  I  understand  that  their  great  men 
make  a  feast  and  invite  many,  but  when 
the  feast  is  over  the  guests  are  required  to 
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pay  for  what  they  have  eaten  before  leav- 
ing the  house." 

Dr.  Eastman,  it  will  be  remembered  bv 
manj,  married  Elaine  Goodale,  the  Berk- 
shire poetess,  and  has  contributed  to  n 
number  of  periodicals.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College  and  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Medicine,  and  now 
Government  physician  at  Crow  Creek, 
S.  D. 

An  interesting  pendant  to  his  "  Becol- 
lections  of  the  Wild  Life  "  ia  a  little  book, 
published  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  Francis 
IjE  Flesche,  son  of  the  former  head  chief 
of  the  Omaha  tribe,  giving  his  experiences 
at  the  Presbyterian  Mission  School,  where 
be  was  educated.  In  the  main  it  is  an 
account  of  this  school-life,  but  in  its  ref- 
erences to  the  author's  pre-civilized  exist- 
ence it  tallies  with  the  impression  given 
by  Dr.  Eastman.  The  Omaha  tribe,  like 
the  Sioux,  apparently  take  the  greatest 
interest  and  pride  in  the  up-bringing  of 
their  boys.  "  Among  my  earliest  recol- 
lections," says  Mr.  La  Flesche,  "  are  the 
instructions  wherein  we  were  taught  re- 
spect and  courtesy  toward  our  elders:  to 
say  '  thank  you '  when  receiving  a  gift  or 
returning  a  borrowed  article;  to  use  the 
proper  and  conventional  term  of  relation- 
ship when  speaking  to  another,  and  never 
to  address  anyone  by  his  personal  name. 
We  were  also  forbidden  to  pass  in  front  of 
persons  sitting  in  the  tent  without  first 
asking  permission,  and  we  were  strictly 
enjoined  never  to  stare  at  visitors,  partic- 
ularly at  strangers.  To  us  there  seemed 
no  end  to  the  things  we  were  obliged  to  do 
and  to  the  things  we  were  to  refrain  from 
doing."  The  Omaha  child  was  also  strictly 
trained  in  the  grammatical  use  of  his 
native  tongue.  No  slip  was  allowed  to 
pass  uncorrected,  and  children  soon  spoke 
as  accurately  as  their  elders.  There  was 
nothing  corresponding  to  slang,  to  local- 
isms, or  to  profanity,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  who  have  been  set  to  learn  our  lan- 
guage have  found  it  difdcnlt  to  realize 


that  there  can  be  both  good  and  bad  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  La  Flesche  translates  the  speech 
of  the  older  Indians  in  his  story  into  ex- 
cellent and  idiomatic  English,  but  he 
declares  it  impossible  to  reproduce  the 
beauty  and  picturesqueness,  the  gravity 
and  playfulness,  and  euphony  of  diction 
which  he  has  heard  among  his  own  people, 
and  among  other  tribes  as  well.  "No 
native  American  can  cease  to  regret,"  he 
says,  "  that  the  utterances  of  his  fathers 
have  been  continually  belittled  when  put 
into  English,  that  their  thoughts  have 
frequently  been  travestied,  and  their 
native  dignity  obscured." 

In  the  narrative,  the  character  of  the 
boys  rather  than  the  character  of  the 
school  is  dwelt  upon;  but  the  life  seems 
not  to  have  been  an  unhappy  one,  and  the 
manly  little  fellows  undergoing  the  very 
radical  transformation  are  not  indifferent 
to  their  advantages — certainly  not  rebel- 
lious or  bitterly  opposed  to  their  sur- 
roundings. When,  however,  we  read  the 
biographical  papers  of  Zitkala-Sa,  con- 
tributed to  the  Atlantic  a  year  or  bo 
ago,  a  very  different  note  arrests  our  at- 
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tention,  a  poignant  and  utterly  despairing 
note  of  revolt  against  what  Stevenson 
calls  "  the  dingy,  ungentlemanly  business 
of  civilization/'  "  She  was  always  that 
way/'  said  one  of  her  school-mates,  in 
speaking  of  these  papers.  "  She  was  born 
to  be  melancholy/'  But  it  is  a  kind  of 
melancholy  that  forces  sympathy,  even 
where  it  is  not  admitted  to  be  rational. 
Many  of  the  grievances,  set  forth  with 
truly  compelling  eloquence,  are  those 
which  only  an  intensely  sensitive  nature 
would  nurse  and  remember,  and,  after 
many  years,  record.  The  troubles  of  the 
poor  little  Indian  girl  began  with  her  first 
car  ride  from  the  free  Dakota  plains  to 
the  "  Red  Apple  Country,"  where  she  was 
to  be  educated  according  to  English  ideas. 
Pale-faces  stared  at  her  as  she  had  never 
been  allowed  to  stare  at  others.  Arrived 
at  her  destination,  she  was  frightened  and 
insulted  by  being  tossed  in  someone's 
arms  by  way  of  a  rather  boisterous  wel- 
come; her  long  hair  was  shingled  "like  a 
coward's;"  not  a  soul  reasoned  quietly 
with  her  as  her  mother  had  been  used  to 
do;  misunderstandings  brought  unjusti- 
fiable punishments  into  her  life;  every 
morning,  "  from  happy  dreams  of  West- 
ern rolling  lands  and  unlassoed  freedom," 
she  "  tumbled  out  upon  chilly  bare  floors 
back  again  into  a  pale-face  day."  "  It  was 
next  to  impossible,"  she  writes,  "  to  leave 
the  iron  routine  after  the  civilizing  ma- 
chine had  once  begun  its  day's  buzzing, 
and  as  it  was  inbred  in  me  to  suffer  in 
silence  rather  than  to  appeal  to  the  ears 
of  one  whose  open  eyes  could  not  see  my 
pain,  I  have  many  times  trudged  in  the 
day's  harness  heavy-footed,  like  a  dumb, 
sick  brute."  After  three  years  of  this  Zit- 
kala-Sa  went  back  to  her  home,  "  neither 
a  wee  girl  nor  a  tall  one;  neither  a  wild 
Indian  nor  a  tame  one."  Four  years  of 
spiritual  turmoil  and  strife  between  old 
and  new  influences  drove  her  again  to  an . 
Eastern  school,  and  thence,  against  her 
mother's  will,  to  college.    At  colleofe  she 


distinguished  herself,  and  won  oratorical 
honors  "  among  a  cold  race,  whose  hearts 
were  frozen  hard  with  prejudice."  From 
college  she  went  to  teach  in  an  Indian 
school  in  the  East,  and  here  again  she  was 
in  no  mood  to  strain  her  eyes  in  searching 
for  latent  good  in  her  white  co-workers. 
She  found  an  opium-eater  holding  a  posi- 
tion as  teacher  of  Indians  because  he  had 
a  feeble  mother  to  support,  "  an  inebriate 
pale-face"  sitting  stupid  in  a  doctor's 
chair,  "while  Indian  patients  carried 
their  ailments  to  untimely  graves  because 
his  fair  wife  was  dependent  on  him  for  her 
daily  food,"  and  other  instances  as  shame- 
ful. Visitors  came  and  gaped  at  the  in- 
dustry and  skill  of  the  Indian  children, 
asked  shallow  questions,  and  walked  out 
of  the  school-house  "well  satisfied:  they 
were  educating  the  children  of  the  red 
man  1 "  Finally  a  new  way  of  solving  her 
problem  occurred  to  her.  What  it  was 
she  does  not  say,  but  we  may  hope  it 
brought  her  peace  in  place  of  the  temper 
of  mind  in  which  she  wails:  "For  the 
white  man's  papers  I  had  given  up  my 
faith  in  the  Great  Spirit.  For  these  same 
papers  I  had  forgotten  the  healing  in 
trees  and  brooks.  On  account  of  my 
mother's  simple  view  of  life,  and  my  lack 
of  any,  I  gave  her  up  also.  I  made  no 
friends  among  the  race  of  people  I 
loathed.  Like  a  slender  tree,  I  had  been 
uprooted  from  my  mother,  nature,  and 
God.  I  was  shorn  of  my  branches,  which 
had  waved  in  sympathy  and  love  for  home 
and  friends.  The  natural  coat  of  bark 
which  had  protected  my  over-sensitive 
nature  was  scraped  off  to  the  very  quick." 
To  express  what  civilization  did  for  Zit- 
kala-Sa,  judging  from  her  own  account, 
we  must  turn  again  to  Stevenson,  the  un- 
rivalled interpreter  of  the  aboriginal 
heart;  who  says :  "  You  cannot  change  an- 
cestral feelings  of  right  and  wrong  with- 
out what  is  practically  soul-murder." 

One  cannot,  however,  pass  over  her  con- 
tribution to  our  literature  without  a  com- 
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ment  upon  its  literary  value.     Strange^ 
pathetic^  and  caustic^  her  phrases  bum 
themselves  into  the  reader's  conscious- 
ness.    Speaking  of  her  first  *^  pale-face '' 
teacher^  she  says:  "Her  words  fell  from 
her  lips  like  crackling  embers^  and  her  in- 
flection ran  up  like  the  small  end  of  a 
switch/'    Of  a  race  over  the  prairies,  she 
writes:    "Within  this  vast  wigwam  of 
blue  and  green  I  rode  reckless  and  insig- 
nificant.   It  satisfied  my  small  conscious- 
ness to  see  the  white  foam  fiy  from  the 
pony's  mouth/'    Of  her  studies,  she  says: 
*^  By  daylight  and  lamp-light  I  spun  with 
reeds  and  thistles  until  my  hands  were 
tired  from  their  weaving  the  magic  design 
which  promised  me  the  white  man's  re- 
spect."   And  not  alone  by  isolated  meta- 
phors does  she  attest  the  richness  of  her 
style.     Whole  descriptions,  such  as  that 
of  her  mother  calling  down  curses  upon 
the  white  man's  lodge,  are  instinct  with 


passion  and  significance,  and  curbed  by  a 
fine  restraint.  Her  emotions,  concen- 
tred and  violent,  strike  us  with  an  elec- 
tric shock;  the  form  in  which  she  wraps 
them  is  luminous  and  highly  synthetic. 
She  gives  even  to  the  absurd  episode  of 
the  mashed  turnips,  the  broken  bowl,  the 
childish  revenge,  an  element  of  tragedy 
that  must  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  standard  of 
brevity,  emphasis,  and  incisiveness  set  for 
the  adequate  rendering  of  a  dramatic  sit- 
uation. Zitkala-Sa  is  not  only  an  edu- 
cated Indian,  but  a  writer  of  unusual 
quality.  Her  work  is  nine  times  heated 
by  the  cruelty  of  her  mental  and  moral 
experience.  If  she  continues  it  she  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  an  impression  in  a 
field  where  differences  of  race  count  for 
nothing  and  greatness  of  achievement 
counts  for  everything. 

Elisabeth  Luther  Cary, 


THE   LADY   POVERTY. 

The  Lady  Poverty  was  fair: 

But  she  has  lost  her  looks  of  late, 

With  change  of  times  and  change  of  air. 

Ah,  slattern,  she  neglects  her  hair, 

Her  gown,  her  shoes.    She  keeps  no  state 

As  once  when  her  pure  feet  were  bare. 

Oiv-almost  worse,  if  worse  can  be-^ . 
'  She  Biiolds  An  parlors;  dusts  and  triinp,  ; 
Wa'tcl^es  and  counte:    Oh,  is  this  .she  - 
Whom  jElraocis  m^t,.  whose  step  was  free, 
.  .Who ,  with  Obedieh'ce  carolled  hyipns, 
•  In  Umtoia  walked  with  Chastity  ? 


■t 


Wherie  is  her  ladyhood?    Not  here,' 
Not  itmong  niodern  kinds  of  men ; 
But  in  the:  stony  fields,  where  cle^r  ' 
Through  [the  thin  trees  the  skies  appear; 
In  .delicate  sp^re  soil  and  fen. 
And  slendei:  landscape  and  austere. 


— Fr<(m  "Later  Poems,**  by  Aliffc  Meynetl.    By  permission  of  Mr^  John  Lane. 
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SLASON  THOMPSON  has  done  weU 
in  sharing  with  the  worid  the  great 
deal  that  he  knew  about  Eugene  Field. 
Reading  these  recollections  has  affected 
me  as  I  was  affected  by  a  sudden  unex- 
pected view  of  a  most  faithful  painted 
portrait  of  Field  in  the  Arts  Club  in  this 
city.  The  sense  of  personal  loss  shot  to 
my  heart,  and  for  a  moment  unnerved 
me.  And  such  a  torrent  of  sweet  memo- 
ries of  the  man  rushed  to  my  mind  that, 
even  more  than  when  I  read  of  his  death, 
I  moaned  the  misfortune  of  the  world  in 
going  on  without  him. 

To  those  who  did  not  know  the  man, 
or  who  knew  him  slightly,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's book  will  seem  the  full  record  and 
the  last  word.  To  those  who  knew  him 
intimately,  not  all  that  has  been  written 
about  him  will  call  back  in  full  the  mani- 
fold sides  of  his  character.  He  was  to 
his  wife  a  tender  lover,  with  his  children 
almost  a  child,  in  one  Chicago  circle  a 
working  journalist,  to  the  world  at  large 
a  poet,  minstrel,  and  story-teller;  to  some 
acquaintances  a  clever  mimic  and  racon- 
teur, to  others  a  scholar,  a  book-lover,  a 
collector;  to  everyone  a  practical  joker, 
and  to  very  many  a  sympathetic,  kindly, 
hearty  friend.  Once  I  even  heard  him 
called  a  worshipper  of  success,  with  no 
heart  left  for  the  humble  and  the  tmf ort- 
unate.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  never  noted 
anv  trace  of  this  in  his  talk  or  his  con- 
duct. 

His  friend  Mr.  Thompson  has  most 
to  say  of  him  as  a  journalist,  but  of  all 
the  parts  he  played  that  would  have  been 
the  least  in  keeping  with  his  nature  had 
he    really   performed   it.     But   he   was 
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rather  a  literary  man  on  a  journal;  a  wit, 
an  essayist,  a  rhymester  upon  a  newspa- 
per, if  you  please,  but  not  a  journalist. 
He  always  talked  to  me  about  the  work 
of  practical  and  genuine  journalists  as  if 
what  they  did  was  partially  incomprehen- 
sible to  him — ^and  wholly  strange  and 
wonderful.  Charles  A.  Dana  was  in  his 
eyes  an  almost  superhuman  personage, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  him — ^as  well 
as  Mr.  Dana^s  office-shears  that  he  begged 
from  Mr.  Paul  Dana — were  his  proudest 
possessions.  Gladstone  ranked  second  in 
his  estimation,  and  below  those  two  came 
ordinary  men  who  had  been  kind  to  him 
or  whose  companionship  he  loved. 

Mr.  Thompson  leads  us  to  infer  that 
Field's  newspaper  work,  being  lightly 
and  even  gayly  performed,  was  wholly 
agreeable  to  him.  We  must  not  take  the 
hasty  words  of  a  dreamer  like  Field  too 
seriously;  therefore  I  may  be  wrong  in 
thinking  that  in  later  years  he  begrudged 
the  time  which  newspaper  work  and 
necessity  conjointly  forced  from  him. 
Nevertheless,  he  once  said  to  me  that  his 
contract  with  his  employer  was  almost  as 
hard  as  the  sale  of  his  soul  would  have 
been.  "  I  must  do  it,  to  live,*'  said  he, 
"  and  yet  if  I  do  it  I  cannot  produce  the 
better  and  greater  work  which  I  long  to 
be  at.  I  can  do  nothing  but  trifling 
work  in  literature  so  long  as  I  am  forced 
to  go  down  to  that  office  every  day  and 
grind  out  my  column.'*  He  spoke  se- 
riously, and  if  he  felt  bitterly  he  only  did 
as  hundreds  of  other  bright  newspaper 
attaches  have  done  and  are  doing  to-day 
under  similar  circumstances.  While  he 
was  actually  engaged  in  writing  for  the 
newspaper  he  enjoyed  his  work.  All  life 
was  so  much  fun  to  Eugene  Field,  as  it 
was  to  Charles  A.  Dana,  and  while  he 
held  a  pen  in  his  hand  he  was  sure  to  be 
happy,  no  matter  for  whom  or  for  what 
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he  was  Tritmg,    I  believe  that 

is  true  of  all  who  are  bom  to 

write,  ae  it  also  is,  in  a  great 

degree,  of  all  who  entertain 

the     public    by    any    means, 

whether  we  are  actors,  preach- 
ers, lecturere,  or  literary  men, 

we  can  never  make  the  pubHc 

feel  nnleee  we  are  moved,  oi 

hold  it  nnless  we  are  in  ear- 
nest,   or   make  it   fancy   our 

work  unless  we  love  the  work 

ourselves. 

Ehigene  Field  is  quoted  as 

having  said  to  me  that  he 
would  not  live  in  New  York 
or  write  for  the  £aet  because 
there  was  more  liberty  and 
there  were  fewer  competitors 
out  West,  where  a  man  was 
certain  of  being  judged  on  his 
merits  and  could  "grow  up 
with  the  country."  That  is 
true,  and  I  remember,  also, 
that  he  added,  half  jocularly, 
"  I'd  rather  be  a  big  toad  in  a 
little  puddle  than  a  little  toad 
in  a  big  one."  Back  of  this 
desire  to  remain  where  he  was 
there  lay  a  consciousness,  I 
think,  that  he  was,  as  to  his 
exterior  and  his  unconven- 
tional ways,  a  rough  diamond. 
Whatever  of  insincerity  and 
affectation  there  is  in  older  » )p„Hn  t 
conununities  repelled  him. 
How  much  he  detested  sham 
and  artificiaU^  in  life  the 
undertone  of  much  that  he  put  in  his 
"  Sharps  and  Flats  "  column  strongly  at- 
tested. Like  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  he 
despised  those  who  lionized  him  merely  he- 
caose  he  was  a  writer.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause of  this  that  the  world  lost  the  delight 
of  hearing  him  as  a  lecturer.  He  occasion- 
ally gave  recitations  from  his  own  works 
^-sufficiently  often  to  assure  himself  that 
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it  could  never  be  an  important  avocation. 
Had  he  not  needed  the  money  I  think  one 
experience  of  the  sort  would  have  satis- 
fied him.  And  yet  he  loved  to  recite  in 
the  homes  of  his  friends,  and  they  know 
that  no  one  in  recent  times — except  pos- 
sibly Artemus  Ward — was  so  captivating 
an  entertainer.  Leaning  upon  the  back 
of  a  chair,  interspersing  his  recitations 


Sharps  a>'d  Flats 

•  Senator  Dawes  has  been  out  among  the 
BIOQX  Indians  too.  They  call  him  Ne-Ha-Wo-Ne- 
To— which,  according  to  oar  office  dictionary,  is  the 
Indian  for  Qo-To-SteepSUndingUp. 

Sol  Smith  Russell,  the  comedian,  is  re- 
ported to  liave  contrihuted  $5,000  to  tlie  National 
Prohibition  campaign  fond. 

The  suspicion  is  still  rife  that  when  the 
Democratic  party  wakes  np  on  Christmas  morning 
it  will  find  8.  J.  Tilden  in  its  stocking. 


^$$ 


^   w    $ 


y 
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See  the  Flower.  It  is  sitting  on  its  Barrel 
derlsiyely  Mocking  the  Eager  hands  that  striye  to 
Plnck  it.    Oh.  beaatif nl  bat  crnel  Flower. 

'  -     • 

If  the  mild  weather  .continues  Secretary 
Chandler  wiU  be  able  to  get  the  American  Kavy  oat 
of  Its  winter  qoarters  and  on  to  roller  skates  by  the 
first  of  Apdl. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  has  api>eared  as  the 
third  witch  in  "  Macbeth."  He  says  Roosevelt  can- 
not be  Mayor,  bat  may  go  to  Congress,  to  the  Senate, 
or  be  elected  President. 

It  is  believed  that  a  horizontal  reduction 
in  tlie  Democratic  statesmen  of  the  time  would 
leave  notliing  of  the  Hon.  William  R.  Morrison  bat  a 
pair  of  spindle  legs,  ttiree  bunions,  and  seven  corns. 

Russia,  always  a  menace  to  civilization,  is 
prepared  to  aid  Cldna  in  her  resistance  against  mod- 
ern proiB^ress.  and  will  not  hesitate  to  fly  to  tlie  suc- 
cor of  the  anepeakable  Turk  wlien  the  opportune 
moment  comes. 

We  do  not  entirely  believe  the  story  .that 
El  Mahdi  is  dead.  On  the  contrary,  we  confidently 
expect  Chat  this  enterprising  false  propliet  will  tarn 
up  in  a  reconstmcted  condition  at  Washington  after 
the  4th  of  next  March,  bowling  for  a  post-office. 

Blde  Cut,  Tenn.,  May  2,  1885. —The 
second  section  of  the  train  bearing  the  niinuis  legis- 
lature to  New  Orleans  was  stopped  near  this  sti^ion 
by  bandits  last  night.  After  relieving  the  bandits 
of  their  watches  and  money,  the  excarsionists  pro- 
ceeded on  their  journey  with  increased  enthusiasm. 


Hamlin  Garland  has  finally  crawled  out  of 
the  populist  party  and  has  reappeared  In  Chicago 
fiercer  than  ever  Ux  the  predominance  kA  realism  In 
literature  and  art.  He  regrets  to  (had  tliat  during  his 
absence  Franklin  H.  Head  tias  relapsed  into  roman- 
ticism and  that  the  verist's  fences  generally  in  these 
parts  are  in  bad  condition. 

*^  As  for  me,  Daniel,  I  declined  the  tickets 
on  the  ground  tliat.  as  President  of  this  great  nation, 
it  was  beneath  my  dignity  to  accept  free  passes  to  a 
show."  "Yon  did  quite  right.  Grover;  I,  too,  de- 
clined the  passes  in  my  capacity  as  a  cabinet  officer.** 
"Qood,goodP  '*  But  I  accepted  tliem  in  my  capac- 
ity as  editor  of  the  Albany  Argus.  1  owe  it  to  my 
profession,  Grover.  not  to  sarrender  any  of  its  rights 
to  a  strained  senae  of  the  dignity  of  an  employment 
which  is  only  temporary."  **Ah.  yes;  I  see.** 
"  There  must  be  a  dividing  line  between  the  Honor- 
able Daniel  Mannii^,  cabinet  minister,  and  plain 
Dan  Manning,  editor.  I  draw  that  line  at  free  show- 
tickets.** 

The  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  is 
to  be  the  leader  of  ttie  Republican  minority  la  Con- 
gress this  winter.  He  is  a  smart,  fat.  brilliant,  laay 
man.  with  a  Shakespearian  head  and  face  and  clean- 
cut  record.  He  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  Hon. 
J.  Warren  Kdfer.  of  Ohio,  who  was  the  Republican 
leader  (ao-called)  last  winter.  It  would  be  hard  ta 
imagine  a  more  imbecile  leader  than  Keifer  was.  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  abler  leader  than  Reed 
will  be.  provided  his  natural  physical  Indolence  does 
not  get  the  better  of  his  splendid  intellectual  vigor. 

Marcus  A.  Hanna  has  just  been  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  National  RepabUcan  Convention  in 
the  Tenth  Ohio  district  He  has  also  just  been  ap 
poipted  to  a  government  position  by  President 
Cleveland.  The  National  Republican  Convention 
OQght  to  determine,  immediately  upon  nffSfitnMtng; 
whether  its  platform  and  its  nominations  shall  be 
dictated,  even  remotely,  by  a  beneficiary  of  a  Demo- 
cratic administration.  Hanna  was  in  1884  a  load- 
mouthed  Blaine  follower.  He  has  a  happy  faculty 
of  always  lighting  on  his  feet— after  the  fashion  of 
the  singed  cat. 

We've  come  from   Indiany,   five   hundred 

miles  or  more, 
Snpposin'  we  wuz   goln'   to  git  the  nominaahin 

shore ; 
For  Colonel  New  aseored  us  (in  Uiat  noospaper  <^ 

his) 
That  we  cud  hev  the  airth,  if  we'd  only  tend  to  biz. 
Bat  here  we've  been  slavin'  more  like  hosses  than 

like  men 
To  diskiver  that  the  people  do  not  hanker  after  Ben ; 
It  is  for  Jeemes  O.  Blaine  an'  not  for  Harrison  they 

shout 

And  the  gobble-uns  'el  git  us 

Ef  we 

Don*t 

Watch 

Outt 


A  SPEdMKN  OF  FIELD'S  POLITIOAL  PARAOBAPHB. 

This  la  how  they  looked  in  the  Morning  A>w«.    The  first  one  has  the  Interert  of  beinf?  the  initial  paragraph  in  "Sharps  and 

Flats."     lu  point  of  time  they  run  from  1888  toward  the  'nineties. 
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^th  sallies  of  wit  and  comic  allusioDS  to 
his  listeners;,  he  could  keep  the  attention 
of  a  company  riveted  upon  himself.     He 
had  both  mimetic  and  theatrical  ability 
tn  great  measure,  and  hie  strong,  rugged, 
but  very  mobile  face  was  made  to  fortify 
an  actor's  gifts.     Those  who  knew  him 
well  can  never  read  one  of  his  poems 
without  calling  back  to  mind  the  picture 
of  the  author  aa  he  recited  it,  without 
recollecting   the    "telling"    manner   in 
which  he  brought  out  its  strength  and  its 
tenderness  with  face  and  voice  and  ac- 
tion.   When  I  think  of 
what    England    would 
have  paid  to  bear  Field 
recite   his  verses — what 
it  would  have  spent  upon 
both  his  lectures  and  his 
books  had  he  given  the 
English  and  their  colon- 
ists the  chance  to  know 
him,  I  see  that  his  earn- 
ings at  his  "grind"  in 
Chicago  would  have  been 
B  bagatelle  by  compari- 
son. 

But  he  would  say  to- 
day that  he  was  better  off 
as  he  was.  He  was  at 
home  and  happy  in  Den- 
ver and  Chicago,  and 
knew  that  he  would  not 
be  in  New  York  or  Lon-  - 
don.  Where  he  was  well 
known  he  had  the  liberty 
he  prized;  and  he  was  so 
familiar  to  Chicago  — 
great  as  the  city  is  — 
that  I  have  repeatedly 
heard  bystanders  aa^ 
pasaers-by  in  the  streot 
say  to  one  another  as  be 
passed,  "  There  goes  Eu- 
.gene  Field."  In  such  a 
friendly  environment  he  FBHBTtaomii»D's''Edt 
could  do  as  he  pleased;  ■ 


he  could  even,  as  I  ouce  saw  him,  walk  to 
an  imposing  house,  to  which  he  was  invit- 
ed for  dinner,  in  his  Bhirt-sleeves  with  his 
coat  over  one  arm.  This  he  did  not  be- 
cause the  afternoon  was  warm,  but  because 
of  the  fun  he  found  in  that  unusual  mode 
of  paying  a  visit.  He  would  go  to  very 
great  trouble  to  carry  off  a  joke,  and  he 
was  immensely  satisfied  with  his  own  en- 
joyment of  it,  regardless  of  whether  oth- 
ers were  able  to  perceive  in  it  the  humor 
that  he  discovered.  The  first  day  that  I 
met  him  he  called  upon  me  in  my  hotel 
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in  Chicago^  bursting  in  and  car- 
rying me  and  his  plans  for  the 
day  with  him  precisely  as  if  I 
had  known  him  intimately  and 
had  come  to  the  city  to  be  his 
guest. 

"ITow,  I  must  go/'  said  he, 
after  ten  minutes  of  high-press- 
ure, almost  explosive  greeting, 
^^and  you  are  to  come  to  my 
house  in  two  hours.'' 

He  spent  those  hours  in  buy- 
ing half  a  dozen  of  my  books, 
and,  when  I  entered  his  parlor, 
I  saw  one  of  my  books  wherever 
I  looked  or  turned. 

"Your  works  are  always  the 
most  conspicuous  things  in  my 
house,"  said  he.  "The  place 
would  not  be  home  without 
them.''  Presently,  after  a  pause, 
he  added :  "  Lord,  what  a  trouble 
I    had    to   get   them   this    afternoon  I" 

His  joking  was  incessant,  and  was  car- 
ried on  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  ear- 
nestness when  those  qualities  were  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  his  conceits.  Upon 
introducing  me  to  a  parlor-full  of  ladies 
at  a  little  lake  resort  in  Wisconsin  he  had 
hardly  announced  my  name  when  he  saw 
a  beautiful  child  upon  its  mother's  knee, 
and,  striding  over  to  the  lady,  said: 
"Balph  hates  children.  He  saw  your 
dear  little  girl  through  the  window  as  we 
came  up  the  stoop,  and  he  said  '  the  mere 
sight  of  a  child  enrages  me.'  Come 
here,  little  one;  come  right  to  me.  He 
shall  not  hurt  you,  you  poor  little  inno- 
cent." On  another  occasion  in  a  wooden 
summer-resort  hotel,  he  called  me  out  of 
bed  at  midnight,  and,  bidding  me  stand 
in  the  hall,  said,  "  NTow,  all  you  have  got 
to  do  is  to  stamp  your  feet  when  I  tell 
you  to."  Then  he  began  a  breathless 
monologue^  as  if  a  man  had  discovered 
flames  in  the  hallway  and  was  endeavor- 
ing to  extinguish  them  without  alarming 
the  others  in  the  house. 


J^    77|a/)- 


KCfretS  /SJ  9^  rW  crS fU^tf  fit  >7    b\/B, 


6 

3cc%  zo\f  ! 

Vn  a.r  Sr-B  tiCAjt)  it  xXtrfi  3l  3^l/t  - 
lievp^  d/!>vj^  }n  rci/i  or  'vci    ic  yfiVZ 

"THX  LXTTIj0{PEAOH  "  TBAKS- 

"By  Jove!  what  shall  we  do!  Ifs 
gaining  headway.  Sh-h-h-h  I  don't  wake 
up  the  boarders.  They  will  be  fright- 
ened. We  can  manage  it.  There's  a 
new  blaze.  Stamp  it  out  —  never  mind 
your  feet — stamp,  stamp.  Man  alive! 
this  is  terrible.  I  know  what  111  do. 
I'll  pour  water  on  it."  He  rushed  into 
my  room  and  slowly  poured  all  the  water 
out  of  my  pitcher  into  the  slop-jar,  and 
then  out  of  the  slop-jar  into  the  wash- 
bowl. "Stamp!  stamp  while  I  pour," 
he  commanded  in  a  hoarse  whisper 
which  sounded  over  two  stories  of  the 
house.  We  heard  the  thud,  thud  of  bare- 
footed women  leaping  from  their  beds 
and  the  turning  of  the  keys  in  two  doors. 
Field  pushed  me  into  my  bedroom,  fol- 
lowed quickly,  closed  the  door  without  a 
sound,  and  crept  into  my  bed.  "  TheyTl 
talk  about  this  at  bredrfast,"  said  he, 
"  and  we  will  tell  them  stories  of  an  in- 
cendiary who  is  going  around  burning  up 
hotels."  He  neither  laughed  nor  smiled. 
You  might  have  thought  he  was  salaried 
to  perpetrate  many  of  his  jokes. 
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LATZD  INTO  GBBEK  OHABAOTSBS. 


Once^  with  me^  he  visited  a  house 
where  half  a  dozen  young  girls  were  wait- 
ing for  us. 

^'  Such  news  I  '^  he  said^  as  he  entered 
the  parlor.  ^'  Have  you  heard  about  the 
scrape  that  ^'s  got  in?*'  He  men- 
tioned the  name  of  a  weU-known  man 
where  I  have  put  a  dash. 

"No,  what  is  it?''  the  girls  aU  de- 
manded. 


Then  Field  put  on  an  •  expres- 
sion of  hesitation,  doubt,  and  in- 
quiry, and  looked  over  all  the 
company.     Suddenly     his     face 

rrif^yofim.,  noJ?)  brightened  up.     "  WeU^»  said  he, 
*•      /   /  '  '  ^ "  as  I  see  we  are  all  mamed 

folks,   ril   tell  you  the  story." 
Alarm  seized  the  company,  but 
he  rattled  on,  telling  a  ridiculous 
impromptu  story  in  which  there 
was  not  the  slightest  indelicacy 
or  questionable  incident.    He  was 
a  bom  entertainer  of  children, 
and  if  I  were  a  Carnegie,  with  a 
desire  to  celebrate  the  memory  of 
one  who  was  a  personification  of 
sunshine,  I  would  build  a  monu- 
ment to  him  across  whose  pedes- 
tal should  be  carved  the  legend: 
"  He  loved  children,  and  they  re- 
turned his  love."    He  was  equally 
skilful  and  delightful  in  enter- 
taining young  girls  and  adult  women,  but 
over  all  his  virtues,  and  more  than  re- 
deeming  his    few    and    trifling    faults, 
should  be  written  that  verdict  upon  his 
life: 


JiJvf/il  ^y   fv%. 


HE    AND    THE    CHILDREN   LOVED   ONE 

ANOTHER. 


Julian  Ralph. 


THE   MERCIFUL   LAD. 


Through  all  my  life  the  poor  shall  find 

In  me  a  constant  friend. 
And  on  the  weak  of  every  kind 

My  mercy  shall  attend. 


In  all  their  walks  the  lame  shall  know 
And  feel  my  goodness  near, 

And  on  the  deaf  will  I  bestow 
My  gentlest  words  of  cheer. 


The  dumb  shall  never  call  on  me 

In  vain  for  kindly  aid, 
And  in  my  hands  the  blind  shall  see 

A  bounteous  alms  display'd. 


*Tis  by  such  pious  works  as  these — 

Which  I  delight  to  do- 
That  men  their  fellow-creatures  please, 

And  please  their  Maker,  too. 


-"From  Thomp$an'8  "  Eugene  FiM^**  eoUated  from  "  datur^t  Oarland.**     By  permUtUm 

of  Messrs,  Charles  ScrUmer's  Sons. 
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THE  success  of  the  earlier  issues  of 
the  "Beacon  Biographies''  has 
not>  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  beguiled 
the  editor  of  the  series,  Mr.  M.  A.  De- 
Wolfe  Howe,  into  carelessness.  His  hand 
is  still  just  as  firmly  on  the  helm  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning;  the  undertaking 
is  not  merely  living  on  a  reputation  won 
in  the  past,  but  continues  to  deserve  suc- 
cess by  continued  merit.  The  four  vol- 
umes here  under  discussion  must  draw 
renewed  attention  to  this  scholarly  under- 
taking, a  true  example  of  the  multum  in 
parvo.  The  editor  knows  how  to  select 
his  biographers,  and,  what  is  more,  he 
knows  how  to  induce  them  to  find  the 
time,  in  their  busy  careers,  to  do  the 
work  he  asks  of  them.  These  new  vol- 
umes cannot  fail  to  bring  new  readers  to 
the  "Beacon  Biographies.'*  They  are  a 
fresh  promise  of  the  continued  excellence, 
reliability,  and  serviceableness  of  the  se- 
ries, of  adherence  to  the  original  plan. 

The  flight  of  time,  the  full  meaning 
and  strength  of  the  arbitrary  barriers 
set  up  by  man  between  the  centuries, 
are  strikingly  brought  home  to  the  mind 
by  Mr.  Carpenter's  Longfellow.  He  pro- 
nounces aloud,  within  the  narrow  confines 
of  this  volume,  what  is,  we  venture  to 
think,  the  final  judgment  on  the  poet; 
and,  after  we  have  listened  to  him,  we 
discover  that  he  has  but  expressed  what 
most  of  us  have  been  thinking  these  many 
years:  what  thirty  years  ago  would  have 
been  heresy  is  now  accepted  without  pro- 
test. We  subscribe  to  Mr.  Carpenter's 
close-knit  review  of  Longfellow's  work 
reluctantl3',  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 
firmly.  There  is  no  appeal  from  it  to 
literary  reason,  and  sentiment,  the  sense 
of  loyalty,  waits  quiescent  upon  the  head. 

1.    HuiBT  Wamwosth  LoNOFKLiiOW.     By  George  Rice 
Carpentar.    Small,  Maynard  A  Co.,  IGmo,  76  cents. 


And,  after  all,  what  is  there  in  this  appre- 
ciation— for  appreciation  it  is,  unpreju- 
diced, uninfluenced,  if  without  enthusi- 
asm— that  was  not  said,  years  ago,  by 
Margaret  Puller,  and  again  by  Poe,  in 
that  "  slashing  "  criticism  whose  acumen 
was  marred  by  the  note  of  personal  hos- 
tility?   These  two  wrote  of  the  earlier 
Longfellow,    the    didactic    poet    of    the 
"  Psalm  of  Life,"  the  singer  who,  as  Mr. 
Carpenter  suggests,  has  now  been  rele- 
gated to  the  school-room;    yet  his  later 
work  is  subject  to  the  same  strictures, 
with  but  slight  modiflcations. 

Longfellow  followed  aU  his  life  the  line 
of  least  resistance — ^this  is,  summed  up  in 
the  shortest  possible  way,  the  opinion  of 
this  biographer  of  his.  He  never  became 
one  with  his  subject,  he  never  overcame 
the  European  influences  under  whose 
sway  he  had  come  in  early  life:  hence 
Poe's  general  charge  of  plagiarism,  so  un- 
fortunately supported  by  reference  to  a 
work  of  his  own.  Longfellow's  life  was 
cast  in  too  easy  places.  Professor  Carpen- 
ter opines.  He  knew  not  the  toil  of  Whit- 
tier;  the  great  Abolition  movement  in- 
spired him  to  nothing  but  a  few  verses 
of  no  import  as  contributions  to  the 
cause.  He  remained  to  the  last  a  poet  of 
the  study,  of  the  library  stocked  with  Eu- 
ropean literature.  Nature  and  Life  could 
not  inspire  him. 

Thus  there  can  be  no  praise  in  this  vol- 
ume that  is  unconditioned.  Professor  Car- 
penter relegates  to  the  realm  of  childhood 
even  "  Hiawatha,"  and  "  Evangeline  "  is 
in  his  eyes  but  the  last  and  best  example 
of  English  hexameters.  And  when  he 
says  of  the  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn" 
that  here  Ijongfellow  can  be  best  com- 
pared with  Chaucer,  nor  suffer  by  the  jux- 
taposition, his  being  "  the  greater  charm. 
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the  greater  variety,  the  greater  melody," 
his  literary  conscience  forces  him  to  add : 
"Th*t  which  murks  him  u  a  minor  poet  IS011I7 
the  tack  ol  penetrating  intelligence,  the  fact  that 
in  oar  intricate  modem  world  he  had  allowed  him- 
aelf  to  be  a  gentle  dreamer,  and  not  an  acute 
thinker  as  well." 

We  had  expected  a  milder  sentence 
npoD  the  most  popular  Anglo-Saxon  poet 
of  his  day,  but  we  can  only  acknowledge 
the  jnstice  of  the  verdict.  We  who  knew 
him  in  our  youth  may  occasionally  return 
to  him,  as  Professor  Carpenter  suggests, 
and  finds  again  the  past  delights ;  but  as 
for  the  future,  there  the  position  of  Hen- 
ry Wadsworth  Longfellow  will  not  even 
be  one  of  enduring  popularity.  The 
biographer  tempers  his  uncompromising 
clear-sightedness  somewhat  in  hia  final 
pages:  the  work  seen  as  a  whole  appears 
to  him  there  a  little  better  than  are  the 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed. 


This  book  is  a  model  of  the  scope  and 
method  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs, 
as  originally  laid  down  by  the  editor. 

Professor  Schouler's  biography  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  may  be  read  with  profit 
by  the  students  of  the  earlier  volumes  of 
his  "  History  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Constitution."  In  fact,  it  is  largely 
an  elaborate  marginal  note,  a  "  human 
document,"  annotating  and  interpreting 
both  the  achievements  and  the  failures,  the 
genius  and  the  limitations  of  the  first 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  The  por- 
trait is  not  altogether  a  flattering  one: 
Alexander  Hamilton  had  many  foibles, 
the  results,  perhaps,  as  Professor  Schou- 
ler  himself  points  out,  of  his  precocity. 
With  maturity  he  might  have  risen  to 
greater,  nobler  heights ;  it  is  likely,  how- 
ever, as  his  biographer  holds,  that  no  new 
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public  honors  would  have  awaited  him. 
With  each  succeeding  year  he  drew  farther 
away  from  the  democracy  which  he  dis- 
trusted^ and  which  was  growing  constantly 
in  power. 

If  ever  man  had  les  defauts  de  ses  quaH- 
tes,  it  was  Hamilton,  and  it  is  the  impar- 
tial presentation  of  both  the  bright  and 
the  dark  side  of  his  life  and  career  that 
makes  Professor  Schouler^s  study  so  valu- 
able. Like  Hamilton's  son.  he  is  inclined 
to  ascribe  the  statesman's  somewhat  er- 
ratic genius  to  his  French  mother  rather 
than  to  his  Scotch  father.  He  even  vent- 
ures upon  a  comparison,  barely  hinted  at, 
with  another  adventurer,  his  contempo- 
rary, who  also  won  fame  and  power  and 
fortune  in  a  foreign  land.  Napoleon. 
What  is  more,  Professor  Schouler  proves 
conclusively,  we  think,  his  contention  that 
Hamilton  remained  an  alien  to  the  end, 
that  he  never  lived  himself  into  the  inner 
feelings  of  the  native  Americans  of  his 
day.  Indeed,  as  he  rose  in  the  social  scale, 
he,  like  so  many  successful  men  emerged 
from  obscurity,  became,  if  not  pliLS  royal- 
iste  que  le  roi,  certainly  more  aristocratic 
than  the  colonial  aristocracy.  He  disliked 
democracy,  he  believed  in  the  British  form 
of  government  as  the  perfect  one;  and 
not  a  little  of  the  unpopularity  which  he 
never  overcame  was  due  to  his  ill-con- 
cealed scorn  of  the  "  mob.'* 

But  his  work  remains,  and  on  it  is 
based  his  undying  fame.  His  personality 
is  of  less  importance  to  the  historian  who 
chronicles  results  in  the  large  manner; 
yet  none  can  fail  to  understand  his  work 
better  after  reading  Professor  Schouler's 
book,  with  its  basis  of  psychology.  To 
Hamilton  this  country  owes  ^'a  grand 
impulse  to  our  national  system,  with  con- 
solidation as  the  true  corrective  of  a  con- 
federacy, liberal  national  powers,  protec- 
tion, force,  and  energy  in  the  central 
government,  and  financial  ability.''  The 
debt  can  only  be  paid  by  perpetual  honor. 
Professor  Schouler  gives  all  credit  to  the 


great  statesman;  it  is  the  man  himself 
who,  under  his  able  treatment,  grows  in 
lifeHkeness,  while  losing  somewhat  of  the 
glamour  and  charm  of  his  traditional 
personality. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Copeland,  the  biog- 
rapher of  the  '^  Gentle  Prince  of  Players,'* 
acknowledges  frankly  that  without  Mr. 
William  Winter's  "  Life  and  Art  of  Edwin 
Booth"  his  book  could  not  have  been 
written;  and,  of  course,  he  has  drawn 
upon  Mrs.  Grossman's  "  Becollections " 
of  her  father,  and  some  other  works,  not- 
ably the  late  Mrs.  J.  S.  Qarke's  "  The 
Elder  and  the  Younger  Booth."  The  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  actor's  art,  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  is,  however,  the  au- 
thor's own,  and  well  worth  reading  in  con- 
nection with  the  chronicled  opinions  of 
men  like  Mr.  Winter  and  Mr.  Clapp. 

This  biography  may  appear  to  be  su- 
perfluous to  those  who  are  the  possessors 
of  the  more  elaborate  works;  and  yet,  it 
has  a  charm  of  its  own — the  charm  that 
will  renew  itself  again  and  again  in  every 
book  from  a  competent  and  loving  hand 
that  deals  with  Edwin  Booth.  The  man 
and  the  artist  were  so  blended  in  him,  the 
impression  he  made  was  so  lasting,  his 
magnetism  so  great,  that  thousands  who 
but  knew  him  across  the  footlights,  be- 
came as  his  personal  friends.  The  art  of 
the  actor  dies  with  him,  they  say,  but, 
surely,  the  art  of  Booth  still  lives  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  saw  him.  He  may 
have  a  successor,  some  day,  but  he  will 
never  be  replaced  in  the  hearts  of  that 
generation  of  lovers  of  the  drama  which 
is  now  advancing  from  maturity  into  the 
days  of  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  Nay 
more,  even  those  who  but  saw  him  a  few 
times  in  the  closing  days  of  his  career, 
will  never  forget  his  logo,  his  Richard, 
and  his  Shylocky  nor  fail  to  treasure  them 
in  memory  as  the  touchstone  wherewith 
to  test  all  others.    He  was  the  last  of  the 

S.  Edwxh  Booth.    By  CharlM  T.  Copeland.    Small,  Hay- 
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great  Shakespearian  players;  his  art  will 
not  yanish  so  long  as  there  remain  among 
the  living  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
sitting  entranced  under  its  spell. 

Mr.  Carpenter  has  made  skilful  and  ef- 
fective use  of  the  hiographical  material  at 
his  service.  He  gives  life  and  color  to  the 
earlier  stage  life  in  this  country;  he  im- 
parts a  sympathetic  touch  to  the  recital 
of  Booth's  triumphs  and  hardships^  the 
grandeurs  et  miseres  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  moreover^  has 
lent,  for  use  in  this  volume,  several  hith- 
erto unpublished  letters  from  Booth  in 
his  possession,  and  has  furnished  the  rare 
photograph  from  which  the  frontispiece 
portrait  has  been  taken. 

The  career  of  the  inventor  of  the  tele- 
graph presents  a  puzzle,  which  his  biogra- 
pher points  out  and,  of  necessity,  follows 
as  the  guiding  thread  of  his  narrative, 
but  fails  to  solve.  He  recommends 
it  to  psychologists.  In  Morse's  life,  he 
says,  ttiere  are  problems  in  regard  to  the 
assimilatioB  of  ideas,  the  importance  of 
suggestion,  the  value  of  initiative.  Morse 
was  an  artist  by  choice  and  by  profession ; 
hia  knowledge  of  electricity  scant  and  im- 
perfect, the  result  of  a  taste  mAnif  ested  in 
school  days,  and  indulged  again  somewhat 
at  a  later  period,  while  he  was  endeavor- 
ing to  earn  a  livelihood  with  his  brush  in 
New  York.  The  story  of  his  career  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  had  not  mistaken 
his  vocation,  which  he  followed  till  his 
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fortieth  year,  with,  considering  the  period 
and  its  conditions,  a  certain  measure  of 
success;  and  yet,  a  chance  conversation 
on  board  a  ship  crossing  the  Atlantic,  sug- 
gested to  him  the  great  invention  of  which 
trained  electricians  had  failed  to  see  the 
possibility  and  possibilities.  He  had, 
moreover,  that  greatest  of  all  elements  in 
the  equipment  of  the  inventor,  an  iron 
perseverance,  the  very  gift  supposed  to  be 
least  common  to  the  artistic  temperament. 
Mr.  Trowbridge's  book  is  occupied, 
through  nearly  half  of  its  contents,  with 
the  struggles  of  an  early  American  paint- 
er. Then,  suddenly,  by  a  flash  of  intui- 
tion, perhaps — ^the  puzzle  is  here — ^the 
man  of  the  brush  changed  his  whole  life, 
and  succeeded,  placing  himself  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  world's  benefactors. 
Morse's  struggles  with  those  who  contested 
the  invention  with  him,  and  with  the  in- 
fringers of  his  patent,  upon  which  Mr. 
Trowbridge  lays  considerable  stress,  ap- 
pears to  us  less  severe  than  does  the 
preliminary  period  of  experiment,  lack  of 
means,  and  discouragement.  It  is  curi- 
ous, by  the  way,  that  to-day  nothing  is 
left  of  his  invention  but  the  alphabet  and 
a  few  mechanical  points.  The  register, 
upon  which  he  laid  so  much  stress,  ha? 
been  entirely  discarded  in  this  country, 
where  reading  by  sound  is  practised,  the 
recording  or  printing  methods  being,  how- 
ever, still  in  use  in  Europe;  and  Mr. 
Trowbridge  tells  us  that  "  even  the  Morse 
alphabet  seems  to  be  doomed." 

S.  A. 


DARKNESS   AND  DAYLIGHT. 

Far  beyond  the  fields  where  the  sea  lies  sleeping 
Hovers  Daylight,  flushed  with  regret  and  feeling, 
All  the  Gold  of  Hope  on  her  drowsy  forehead 

Silently  darkening. 

Through  the  languid  night  that  the  wild  winds  lull  not, 
Dyed  about  with  purple  and  dark  with  weeping. 
Send  me.  Sweet,  a  dream  on  the  wings  of  Hope  borne 

Down  to  me  sleeping. 

-From  "  An  Iseult  Idyl^  and  Other  Poeme,**  Jty  G.  Constant  Lounsltery.    By  permission  of 

Mr.  John  Lane, 


ON  THE   GREAT  CAUSEWAY  OF  ASIA 


ANY  word  about  Armenia  to-day  must 
seem  to  many  an  utterance  after 
diBCUSsion  is  closed.  Yet  the  merest 
glance  through  Mr.  Lynches  superb  vol- 
umes corrects  this  impression.  Much  as 
is  known  about  the  lowlands  of  Asia^  the 
back-bone  of  the  continent — ^that  vast  belt 
of  elevated  plains  ridged  and  buttressed  by 
mountains  which  stretches  from  China  to 
the^gean  Sea — is  still  a  lurking-place  for 
mysteries  that  await  solution.  Landing 
upon  the  western  shore  of  Asia  Minor  and 
journeying  eastward  one  enters  immedi- 
ately upon  the  beginnings  of  this  belt. 
The  peculiarity  of  its  structure,  in  general, 
is  that  plains  lie  between  the  moimtain 
ranges,  and  that  these  plains  increase  in 
elevation  toward  the  east  until  they  cul- 
minate in  the  great  mountain  knot  north 
of  India;  that  the  mass  of  elevated  land  is 
held  up  as  it  were  by  jagged  mountain 
walls,  of  which  those  on  the  south  drop 
suddenly  to  the  lowlands,  and  those  on  the 
northward  edge  fall  away  less  steeply. 
Furthermore,  the  ridges  which  separate 
the  plains  of  the  surface  are  so  disposed 
that  the  numerous  streams  tend  to  flow 
eastward  or  westward  until  they  can  find 
means  of  zigzagging  through  the  retain- 
ing walls,  and  thus  escaping  to  the  north 
or  the  south.  As  Mr.  Lynch  points  out 
in  these  volumes,  this  system  of  elevated 
plains  extends  "  like  some  great  causeway 
along  the  breadth  of  Asia,  giving  access 
from  east  to  west,  from  west  to  east.  This 
causeway  forms  the  natural  avenue  of 
commerce  and  of  conquest,  by  which  the 
tide  of  war  or  of  commercial  intercourse 
ebbs  and  flows  between  the  remote  re- 
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cesses   of   Central  Asia  and  the  Ionian 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea/' 

Armenia  is  a  section  of  this  causeway  of 
the  nations,  lying  at  a  point  where  it  is 
narrowed'  by  the  encroachment  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  sharply 
walled  on  the  south  against  too  easy  ac- 
cess from  Mesopotamia^  and  its  attractions 
are  guarded  from  the  rapacity  or  the 
curiosity  of  dwellers  on  the  north  by 
jagged  ranges  of  mountains  only  less  for- 
midable in  aspect.  But  from  Asia  Minor 
or  from  Persia  access  is  natural  and  easy. 
Hence  it  has  been  trodden  under  foot  by 
all  armies  that  have  marched  from  Europe 
or  from  Asia  until  its  hills  are  treeless  and 
have  taken  the  appearance  of  a  well-trod- 
den highway.  Forests  for  the  most  part 
are  found  on  the  edges  of  the  causeway 
only.  For  fuel  the  people  use  the  dung 
of  their  cattle.  The  area  of  Armenia  as 
described  by  Mr.  Lynch  is  about  that  of 
the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
taken  together.  Between  the  ridges  of  its 
surface  are  broad,  fertile  plains,  com- 
monly nearly  5,000,  and  in  a  few  cases 
7,000  or  even  8,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
These  plains  are  abundantly  watered  by 
the  streams  which  are  the  sources  of  the 
Araxes,  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and 
other  rivers  of  note.  As  to  their  climate, 
they  have  a  strange  knack  for  quickly 
shaking  oflf  the  rigors  of  the  highland  win- 
ter, and  so  are  able  to  produce  fruits,  from 
the  apple  to  the  apricot — and  in  favor- 
able locations  the  grape;  to  ripen  all  the 
cereals  in  surprising  abimdance,  and  they 
even  permit  dwellers  upon  them  to  solace 
themselves  with  tobacco  of  their  own  rais- 
ing. Here  and  there  bodies  of  water  have 
been  penned  in  by  volcanic  disturbances, 
and  form  lakes.  The  little  silver  crescent 
five  miles  long  which  lies  (7,635  feet 
above  the  sea)  hidden  inside  the  crater  of 
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Mount  Nimroud  is  one  type  of  these  lakes, 
and  another  type  is  Lake  Van,  5,637  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  is  in  itself  a  Teritable 
sea^  having  1,300  square  miles  of  water  so 
heavily  charged  with  soda  that  there  will 
never  be  any  local  market  for  American 
washing  powders. 

Mr.  Lynch  is  an  artist  and  a  devotee  of 
Mature.  His  nnsated  delight  in  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  mountain 
scenery  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  accom- 
panying him  in  his  long  joumeyings 
across  and  around  the  ranges  and  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Armenian 
highlands.  His  enthusiasm  when  Mount 
Ararat  first  towered  before  the  eyes  of  lus 
party  approaching  from  the  Bussian  side 
affords  an  example:  "  One  may  safely  say 
of  the  scene  which  expanded  before  us 
that  it  is  unsurpassed  upon  the  surface  of 
our  globe.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account 
for  the  strength  and  permanence  of  the 
impression  which  it  produces  upon  the 
mind.  Nowhere  has  nature  worked  upon 
a  scale  more  stupendous;  yet  on  none  of 
her  works  has  she  bestowed  greater  unity 
of  conception,  a  design  more  harmonious, 
surroundings  more  august.  Whatever 
mysteries  compose  the  spell  of  the  wide 
ocean  and  the  open  firmament,  all  the  ex- 
quisite shades  of  light  which  temper  the 
gloom  of  a  northern  climate,  all  the  many- 
colored  radiance  of  the  south,  have  been 
lavished  upon  the  panorama  which  centres 
in  Ararat,  and  is  spread  like  a  kingdom  at 
his  feet." 

The  object  of  Afr.  L3mch's  work,  and 
its  chief  importance,  is  the  setting  forth  of 
the  physical  features  and  the  historical 
relations  of  Armenia.  The  conscientious 
care  with  which  the  author's  work  has  been 
done  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
after  he  had  made  his  journey,  gathered 
his  material  and  returned  home,  having 
found  that  the  guesses  of  existing*  maps 
did  not  agree  with  his  observations,  he 
made  the  journey  over  again  in  order  to 


be  sure  of  his  facts.  But  it  is  not  the 
scientific  value  of  the  work  so  much  as  its 
human  interest  which  will  attract  the  gen- 
eral reader.  The  author  is  a  lover  of  the 
race.  Throughout  his  joumeyings  he 
finds  pleasant  things  to  say  of  the  people 
whom  he  meets,  and  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  habits  and  customs  of  Kurd 
and  Turk,  Tartar  and  Russian,  Armenian 
and  Molokan.  Now,  it  is  a  Bussian  school 
teacher  whom  he  places  before  the  reader's 
eyes.  The  teacher  has  introduced  the 
traveller  to  his  Latin  class,  and  greatly  em- 
barrasses him  by  desiring  a  brief  address 
to  the  scholars  in  Latin.  When  the  Eng- 
lishman has  succeeded  in  making  a  few 
remarks,  the  Bussian  in  turn  becomes  red 
in  the  face  through  inability  to  solve  the 
enigmatic  expressions  which  he  had  so 
pompously  invited.  Now  it  is  a  Protestant 
preacher  in  exile  to  whom  we  are  intro- 
duced, with  whom  the  author  clearly  has 
little  sympathy,  and  yet  of  whom  he  is 
able  to  say  kindly  words.  Again,  it  is  a 
fiery  Armenian  officer  in  the  Bussian  ser- 
vice whom  he  portrays  under  the  euphoni- 
ous name  of  Iva^  Kuyumjibashoff,  the 
son  of  a  benevolent,  white-haired  man 
whom  one  could  see  twenty  years  ago  in 
Constantinople,:  and  who  surdy  could  not 
have  seemed  so  terrible  had  his  surname 
been  translated  into  its  plebeian  signifi- 
cance of  "Son  of  the  Chief  Jeweller." 
Again,  it  is  a  poor  Turkish  Pasha  whom 
he  holds  upi  to  view,  distracted  by  the  be- 
havior of  the  Kurdish  troops,  whom  he  is 
unable  to  teach  and  powerless  to  control, 
for  they  are,  as  another  Turkish  official 
remarks,  "  brigands  disguised  as  soldiers." 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  Mr.  Lynch  has 
only  kindly  words  to  say  of  the  American 
missionaries  whom  he  met  in  Armenia. 
Although  he  is  evidently  anxious  lest  they 
weaken  the  Armenian  church,  and  most 
wisely  advises  them  to  avoid  anything  of 
the  sort,  he  is  able  to  say  of  those  at  Van 
that  they  are  not  doing  it.     It  is  note- 
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worthy  that  the  American  missionaries  at 
Van  are  under  the  protection  of  the  Brit- 
ish Consul,  Mr.  Lynch  remarking,  '^and 
it  is  pleasant  to  recognize  these  two  ele- 
ments working  silently  and  unseen  to- 
gether in  the  van  of  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion/' The  illustrations  of  these  volumes 
add  greatly  to  their  human  interest.  Some 
of  the  portraits  are  of  high  value  as  types. 
Such  are  the  crafty  face  of  Yusuf  Bey,  the 
Kurd  of  Koshk;  the  comfortable,  good- 
natured  coimtenance  of  the  Armenian  of 
EJiaskeui  near  Mush,  and  the  portrait  of  a 
young  Kurdish  woman,  who,  by  the  way, 
might  serve  as  artisf  s  model  for  a  painting 
of  Milton's  "  portress  of  hell-gate.'' 

For  the  Armenians,  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  these  lofty  plains,  the  author  has 
sympathy  if  not  admiration.  He  takes  us 
into  their  homes  in  the  cities  of  the  Bust 
sian  provinces,  where  they  are  prosperous, 
and  safe,  and  gradually  '^  edging  out "  the 
Bussians  and  the  Tartars  by  reason  of  in- 
dustry, alertness,  and  general  ability.  He 
takes  us  into  their  churches,  and  monas- 
teries, and  schools.  He  leads  us  into  the 
burrows  in  which  the  patient  farmers  of 
the  villages  live  "in  order  to  cheat  the 
storms  of  winter."  He  exhibits  to  us  the 
merchants  and  tradesmen  of  Van,  the 
greatest  Armenian  centre  in  Turkish  Ar- 
menia. We  see  much  to  rebuke -and  re- 
gret. But  there  is  everywhere  a  sturdy 
willingness  to  work,  and  a  keen  activity  to 
profit  by  every  opportunity  to  learn  which 
does  much  to  remove  our  disagreeable 
reminiscences  of  Armenian  pedlers  of  em- 
broidered stuffs  in  our  country  districts. 
The  sketch  which  the  author  gives  of  the 
Katholikos  Khrimean,  the  great  head  of 
the  Armenian  Church,  is  a  true  and  de- 
lightful picture  of  a  noble  Christian  man 
who  has  given  his  life  for  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  and  who  in  turn  is  passionately 
loved  by  the  name  of  "Hayrik"  (little 
Father),  which  he  uses  himself  as  his  sig- 


nature in  writing  to  his  intimates.     If  this 
people  had  a  future,  much  might  be  ex- 
pected from  it.     But  the  Armenians  liv- 
ing under  the  Czar  are  feeling  the  grip  of 
what  Mr.  Lynch  aptly  designates  a£  the 
"  hungry  Orthodox  Church  "  of  the  Bua- 
sias,  and  many  of  them  would  prefer  the 
grip  of  the  Turkish  Government.     They 
would  prefer  slavery  in  body  to  slavery  in 
mind.     On  the  other  hand,  those  living  in 
Turkish  Armenia  take  every  opportunity 
of  emigrating  to  Bussia,  preferring  any- 
thing rather  than  the  lawlessness  which 
spares  neither  honor,  goods,  nor  life.    Mr. 
Lynch's  sad  conclusion  is  that  a  remnant 
of  those  in  Bussia  may  be  absorbed,  but 
that  the  majority  "will  follow  their  des- 
tiny, will  wander  away,  and  perhaps  dis- 
appear." 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
book,  as  already  suggested,  is  its  bringing 
together  a  mass  of  material  such  as  does 
not  exist  elsewhere  in  English  as  a  basis 
for  a  history  of  the  Armenian  race.  There 
is  also  light  on  the  predecessors  of  the  Ar- 
menians on  these  highlands,  a  race  neither 
Indo-European  nor  Semitic,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  Assyrian  inscriptions  as  holding 
the  Kingdom  of  Ararat^  and  whose  royal 
proclamations  on  the  Bock  of  Van  and 
elsewhere  are  still  being  deciphered  and 
collated.  But  for  any  satisfactory  idea  of 
the  state  of  the  historical  question  one 
must  examine  the  book  itself. 

Mr.  Lynch  quaintly  asks  in  his  preface, 
"Why  does  one  write  a  book?  .  .  . 
There  are  societies  and  individuals  who,  I 
feel  sure,  would  offer  a  price  if  the  poten- 
tial author  would  agree  to  keep  his  ma- 
terial to  himself."  This  book  answers  the 
author's  question.  Something  remained 
to  be  said  about  Armenia  not  only  worth 
hearing,  but  essential  to  be  heard  by  a 
world  whose  distances  daily  shrink  so  that 
all  its  races  begin  to  jostle  shoulders  as 
neighbors. 

Emry  Otis  D wight. 


TRAVELS  FAR  AND  WIDE 


FROM     THE    COLOBADO    DESERT    WITH    PROFESSOR    VAN    DYKE, 

TO  TIBET  AND  TURKESTAN. 


TN   an   interesting  little  book  entitled 

-■-     The  Desert,  Professor  John  C.  van 

Dyke  says  that  he  wants  only  an  excuse 

for  talking  about  the  beautiful  things  in 

the  desert  world  that  stretches  down  the 

Pacific    Coast   and    across    Arizona   and 

Sonera.     The  desert^  these  many  years^ 

has  gone  a-begging  for  a  word  of  praise. 

It  has  now  found  a  poet  competent  to 

make  one  feel  the  charm  of  sandy  wastes, 

arid  lands,  and  porphyry  mountain  peaks. 
Professor  van  Dyke  gives  in  these  pages 

the  impressions  garnered  up  by  night  and  . 
day  during  two  years  of  wandering.     He 
confesses  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  tell 
the  grandeur  of  these  mountains  nor  the 
glory  of  color  that  wraps  the  burning  sands 
at  their  feet.   Nevertheless  the  author  finds 
a  pleasure  in  the  attempt,  and  so,  doubt- 
less, will  a  host  of  his  readers.     What  is 
the  attraction  and  the  fascination  of  the 
desert?     A  place  which  means  death  from 
hunger  or  thirst  to  so  many — a  waste  of  in- 
tense heat  and  cold,  of  drought  and  cloud- 
bursts, of  wind  and  lightning,  what  could 
make  any  race  of  hunters  or  band  of  red 
men  care  for  it?     How  often  do  we  won- 
der why  a  sailor  loves  the  sea,  why  the 
Bedouin  loves  the  sand?     What  is  there 
but  a  strip  of  sky  or  a  strip  of  sand  and 
water  ?    But,  as  Professor  van  Dyke  says, 
there  is  a  simplicity  about  large  masses — 
simplicity  in  breadth,  space,  and  distance 
—that  is  inviting  and  ennobling.     There 
is  something  terrifying  in  the  finest  of 
mountain  scenery,  and  yet  what  peasants 
cling  more  lovingly  to  their  rocky  homes 
tban   those   of   Switzerland?     It  is  the 
grandeur  of  large  masses.     In  the  desert 
there  is  something  restful  about  the  end- 
less horizontal  lines.     Things  that  lie  flat 
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are  at  peace,  and  the  mind  grows  peacefid 
with  them.  Furthermore,  the  waste  places 
of  the  earth,  the  barren  deserts,  the  tracts 
forsaken  of  men  and  given  over  to  loneli- 
ness, have  a  peculiar  attraction  of  their 
own.  The  weird  solitude,  the  great  si- 
lence, the  grim  desolation,  are  the  very 
things  with  which  every  desert  wanderer 
eventually  falls  in  love. 

George  Kennan  once  told  me  that  the 
most  impressive  picture  of  his  life,  per- 
haps, was  a  night-scene  just  within  the 
Arctic  circle.  He  had  made  his  camp, 
lighted  his  fire,  and  while  his  Esquimaux 
guides  and  the  dogs  slept  around  him,  he 
lay  awake  watching  the  splendid  stars  and 
the  brilliant  flashes  of  the  Aurora  Borealis 
streaming  from  the  northern  sky,  and  sug- 
gestive of  glittering  swords  of  light  waving 
away  the  adventurous  wanderer  from  the 
secrets  of  the  frozen  sea.  For  hundreds 
of  miles  in  all  directions  lay  the  desert,  ab- 
solutely lifeless.  The  stillness  was  ap- 
palling; it  was  too  grand  to  allow  a  man 
of  keen  sensibilities  to  sleep.  Very  much 
the  same  feeling  seems  to  have  filled  Pro- 
fessor van  Dyke  upon  many  a  night  when 
he  must  have  wondered  that  such  marvel- 
lous displays  of  color  were  wasted  upon 
one  human  being.  Describing  a  night  in 
the  desert  he  says: 

After  the  clouds  have  aU  shifted  into  purples 
and  the  western  sky  has  sunk  into  night,  then  up 
from  the  east  the  moon,  the  misshapen,  orange- 
hued  desert  moon.  How  large  it  looks.  And 
how  it  warms  the  sky  and  silvers  the  edges  of  the 
mountain  peaks,  and  spreads  its  wide  light  across 
the  sands.  In  a  few  hours  it  is  high  in  the 
heavens  and  has  a  great  aureole  of  color  about  it. 
Look  at  the  ring  for  a  moment  and  you  will  see  all 
the  spectrum  colors  arranged  in  order.  Pale  hues 
they  are,  but  they  are  all  there.  Rainbows  by 
day  and  rainbows  by  night.  Badiant  colored 
lights,  not  one,  but  many     Arches  above  arches, 
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not  two  or  three,  but  five  solar  bows  in  the  sky 
at  one  time.  But  how  much  stranger,  how  much 
more  weird  and  extraordinary  the  things  that 
actually  happen  in  this  desert  land.  High  in  the 
zenith  rides  the  desert  moon.  What  a  flood  of 
light  comes  from  it.  What  pale  phosphorescent 
light.  Under  it  miles  and  miles  of  cactus  and 
greasewood  are  half  revealed,  half  hidden ;  and 
far  away  against  the  dark  mountains  the  dunes  of 
the  desert  shine  white  as  snow-clad  hills  in  De- 
cember. The  stars  are  forth,  the  constellations 
in  their  places,  the  planets  large  and  luminous, 
yet  none  of  them  has  much  color  or  sparkle.  The 
desert  air  seems  to  veil  their  lustre  somewhat,  and 
yet  as  points  of  light  set  in  that  purple  dome  of 
sky,  how  beautiful  they  are.  laying  down  there 
in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  alone  and  at  night, 
with  a  saddle  for  your  piMow,  and  your  eyes 
staring  upward  at  the  stars,  how  incomprehensible 
it  all  seems.  The  immensity  of  the  mystery,  how 
appalling ;  and  yet  how  these  very  features  at- 
tract the  thought  and  draw  the  curiosity  of  man. 
In  the  presence  of  the  unattainable  and  the  in- 
surmountable, we  keep  sending  a  hope,  a  doubt,  a 
query,  up  through  the  realms  of  air  to  Saturn's 
throne.  What  key  have  we  wherewith  to  unlock 
that  doorf  We  cannot  comprehend  a  tiny  flame 
of  our  own  invention  called,  electricity,  yet  we 
grope  at  the  itieaning  of  the  blazing  splendor  of 
Arcturus.  Around  us  stretches  the  great  sand- 
wrapped  desert  whose  mystery  no  man  knows, 
find  not  even  the  Sphinx  could  reveal ;  yet  beyond 
it,  above  it,  upward,  still  upward,  we  seek  the 
mysteries  of  Orion  and  the  Pleiades.  .  .  .  Was 
there  ever  such  a  stillness  as  that  which  rests 

• 

upon  the  desert  at  night  ?  Was  there  ever  such  a 
hush  as  that  which  steals  from  star  to  star  across 
the  firmament  f  You  perhaps  think  to  break  the 
spell  by  raising  your  voice  in  a  cry  ;  but  you  will 
not  do  so  again.  The  sound  goes  but  a  little  way 
and  then  seems  to  come  back  to  your  ear  with  a 
suggestion  of  insanity  about  it. 

One  of  the  author's  most  admirable 
chapters  deals  with  the  marvellous  colors 
of  the  desert.  In  rainy  countries  like 
England  and  Holland  the  air  is  only  com- 
paratively clear,  even  when  the  sky  is  blue. 
You  cannot  see  a  mountain  fifteen  miles 
away  in  any  sharpness  of  detail.  An 
opera-glass  does  not  help  your  vision. 
The  obscurity  is  not  in  the  eyes,  but  in  the 
atmospheric  veil  through  which  you  are 
striving  to  see.  In  the  high  plateau  coun- 
try of  Wyoming,  on  the  contrary,  where 
the  dust  and  vapor  in  the  air  are  compar- 


atively small,  the  distances  that  one  can 
see  are  enormous.  A  mountain  seventy 
miles  away  often  appears  sharp-cut  against 
the  sky,  and  at  sunset  the  lights  and 
shadows  make  its  sides  look  only  ten  miles 
distant.  Desert  air  is  not  quite  like  this, 
though  one  can  see  through  it  for  many 
miles.  It  is  not  thickened  by  moisture 
particles,  for  its  humidity  is  almost  noth- 
ing; but  the  dust  particles  carried  upward 
by  radiation  and  the  winds  answer  a  sim- 
ilar purpose.  Dust  is  always  present  in 
the  desert  air  in  some  degree,  and  when 
it  is  at  its  maximum  with  the  heat  and 
winds  of  July,  we  see  the  air  as  a  blue, 
yellow,  or  pink  haze.  The  air  itself  seems 
to  be  colored.  So  it  is  that  in  dry  coun- 
tries like  Spain  and  Morocco,  or  on  the 
deserts  of  Africa  and  America,  you  find 
the  sky  rose-hued  or  yellow,  and  the  air 
lilac,  pink,  or  red.  Countless  quantities 
of  light-beams  and  dispersed  rays  break 
through  and  reach  the  earth.  The  sky 
overhead  is  only  tinted  atmosphere. 
Banked  up  in  great  masses  and  seen  at  long 
distances,  this  air  color  becomes  palpably 
apparent,  and  adds  immensely  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  picture.  The  rocks  of  the  up- 
per peaks  and  those  that  make  the  upright 
walls  and  mountains,  though  small  in  body 
of  color,  are  perhaps  more  varied  in  hue 
than  either  the  sands  or  the  vegetation,  and 
without  primary  notes,  as  in  the  grand 
canon  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  reds  are 
always  salmon-colored,  terra-cotta,  or  Ind- 
ian red;  the  greens  are  olive-hued,  plum- 
colored;  the  yellows  are  as  pallid  as  the 
leaves  of  yellow  roses.  Often  long  strata 
and  even  whole  mountain-tops  show  blue 
and  green  with  copper,  or  orange  with  iron, 
or  purple  with  slate,  or  white  with  quartz. 
But  the  tone  soon  becomes  subdued,  A 
mountain- wall  may  be  dark  red  within,  but 
it  is  weather-stained  and  lichen-covered 
without;  long-reaching  shafts  of  granite, 
that  loom  upward  from  a  peak,  may  be  yel- 
low at  heart,  but  they  are  silver  gray  on 
the  surface.     The  colors  have  undergone 
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;year6  of  toning  down  until  they  blend  and 
ruxi  together  like  the  faded  tints  of  an 
Sastem  rug.    The  author's  rhapsody  upon 
~tlie  color  display  of  the  desert  seems  to 
liave  its  warrant  in  a  hundred  marveUous 
pictures  that  he  describes.     I  think  it  was 
tlie  Bey.  Mr.  Haweis  who  once  suggested 
~th.e  feasibility  of  writing  symphonies  in 
-color — color  notes  instead  of  musical  notes. 
Some  of  the  concerts  given  for  this  author's 
benefit  in  the  desert  must  have  been  worth 
-Beeing.     A  book  by  an  artist,  who  is  also 
■a,  poet  and  a  clever  writer,  with  such  a  text 
<»nnot  fail  to  find  an  appreciative  audience. 
Also  dealing  with  interesting  parts  of 
our  great  West,  but  in  more  matter-of-fact 
fashion,  is  Our  National  Parks,  by  John 
Mnir.     Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  diapters 
describing  the  glories  of  the  Yellowstone 
and  the  Yosemite  have  already  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  but 
ihey  are  none  the  less  welcome  in  book 
form  with  the  added  advantage  of  maps 
and  excellent  illustrations.     Probably  the 
^eatest  service  rendered  to  the  nation  by 
the  organization  of  these  parks  is  the  pos- 
«bility  of  saving  some  of  the  wonderful 
trees  of  the  Sierras,  which,  unless  pro- 
tected from  the  rapacity  of  speculators, 
^ill  soon  be  but  a  memory.    It  is  notorious 
ihat  every  civilized  nation  can  give  us  les- 
sons on  the  management  and  care  of  for- 
^ests.     Our  conduct  toward  our  forests  has 
been  that  of  a  rich  spendthrift  who  has 
inherited  a  magnificent  estate  and  left  it 
io    be    plundered    and    wasted    at    will. 
Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  become 
-evident  to  the  most  careless  that  our  forest 
wealth  is  by  no  means  inexhaustible;  of 
-the  so-called  "big  trees,"  the  giant  Se- 
•quoia,  many  of  which  were  doubtless  living 
iirhen  Christ  was  bom,  but  a  few  groves 
remain,  and  these  have  to  be  guarded  by 
iroops  of  cavalry.     Nothing  that  the  au- 
thor can  say  concerning  the  value  of  the 
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work  done  by  oiu*  Government  in  estab- 
lishing these  public  parks  is  half  strong 
enough.  Every  traveller  who  visits  them 
will  be  ready  to  say  two  words  where  this 
author  says  one. 

The  difficulties  of  travel  in  Tibet,  the 
hardships  and  probable  dangers  to-be  en- 
countered by  anyone  who  ventures  far  into 
that  forbidden  land,  seem  to  act  as  an  in- 
centive to  countless  travellers;  hardly  a 
year  passes  that  we  do  not  have  a  book  of 
travel  dealing  more  or  less  interestingly 
with  this  region.  In  Tibet  and  Chinese 
Turkestan,  the  record  of  three  years'  ex- 
ploration, by  Captain  H.  H.  T.  Deasy,  a 
British  officer,  is  so  largely  a  technical  ac- 
count of  the  topography  of  the  country 
rather  than  of  its  inhabitants,  as  to  make 
this  sumptuous  volume  rather  dry  reading. 
Captain  Deasy,  however,  went  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  surveys,  and  probably  ac- 
complished much  valuable  work  at  large 
expenditure  of  personal  inconvenience. 
His  measurements  from  peak  to  peak  often 
cost  days  of  tedious  labor — sometimes  with 
the  thermometer  far  below  the  freezing 
point.  Upon  one  journey,  which  lasted 
several  months,  his  caravan  travelled  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-six  miles,  of  which 
distance  he  walked  more  than  half.  Of 
the  sixty-six  animals,  ponies,  donkeys,  and 
sheep,  the  latter  making  excellent  beasts 
of  burden  in  that  country,  only  six  re- 
mained at  the  close.  Every  traveller  in 
Tibet  records  his  amazement  at  the  height 
of  the  mountains  and  the  bewildering  array 
of  peaks,  and  many  readers  may  be  inclined 
to  incredulity  when  the  giants  they  know 
— such  as  Mont  Blanc,  for  instance — are 
spoken  of  as  pigmies  compared  with  these 
Asiatic  heights.  Captain  Deasy,  however, 
made  careful  measurements  of  a  number  of 
peaks,  and  found  that  heights  of  20,000 
feet  were  so  common  as  to  excite  no  par- 
ticular wonder  among  the  natives,  who  are 
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good  mountaineers  and  stand  the  climbing 
fairly  well.  Several  peaks  measured  ex- 
ceeded 24,000  feet. 

Another  book  on  Tibet,  Archibald  John 
Little's  MourU  Omi  and  Beyond,  the  record 
of  a  walking  tour  on  the  Tibetan  border, 
with  his  wife  as  companion,  is  more  inter- 
esting to  the  average  reader  because  it  tells 
more  of  the  people  met  with.  Upon  the 
whole  they  are  not  very  interesting  and 
the  reverse  of  hospitable.  The  villages  are 
poverty-stricken;  the  people  squalid,  ig- 
norant, superstitious,  and  ready  to  annoy 
the  "  foreign  devil  **  at  every  opportunity. 
Both  of  these  books  upon  Tibet  are  well 
illustrated  from  photographs  taken  often 
imder  most  discouraging  conditions;  the 
Chinaman  has  an  idea  that  every  camera 
is  inhabited  by  a  demon  who  will  bring 
misfortune  to  the  neighborhood  as  a  whole, 
and  in  particular  to  the  person  toward 
whom  it  is  pointed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
travellers  in  Tibet  get  more  satisfaction  out 
of  their  wanderings  than  such  books  as 
these  might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose. 
To  be  lost  on  trackless  plains  for  weeks  at 
a  time,  half-frozen  in  mountain-passes, 
half-starved,  cheated  and  stoned  by  the 
people  they  meet,  seems  a  large  price  to 
pay  for  the  scraps  of  information  thus 
gathered. 

Mexico  as  I  Saw  It,  by  Mrs.  Alec 
Tweedie,  the  author  of  "  Through  Finland 
in  Carts,*^  a  book  which  has  had  no  little 
success,  is  a  pleasant,  gossipy  account  of 
our  southern  neighbor  that  anyone  who 
contemplates  a  trip  to  the  land  of  the 
Aztecs,  especially  if  a  woman,  cannot  do 
better  than  study.  Mrs.  Tweedie's  ac- 
count of  the  family  and  social  life  in 
Mexico — ^the  love-making,  church-going, 
housekeeping,  etc. — is  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  we  have  had,  and  would  give 
opportunity  for  endless  quotation  did  space 
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but  permit.  The  book  is  also  full  of  ex- 
cellent photographs.  Another  Mexican 
study  upon  a  less  pretentious  scale.  To 
the  Pacific  and  Meanco,  by  the  veteran 
journalist,  A.  K.  McGlure,  is  a  capital 
sketch  made  up  of  letters  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Times.  The  author  wonders,  as  will 
many  of  his  readers,  that  so  many  trav- 
ellers go  to  Europe  to  find  mediaeval  scenes- 
and  people  when  they  can  find  them  right 
at  our  own  door.  There  are  few  peasants 
so  superstitious  as  those  to  be  found  in  a 
country  where  every  telegraph  pole  has  to- 
be  decorated  with  a  cross  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  natives  from  cutting  it  down  for 
firewood. 

Two  books  of  African  travel,  the  Sands 
of  Sahara,  by  Maxwell  Sommerville,  and 
Abyssinia,  by  Herbert  Vivian,  do  not  tell 
us  much  that  is  not  already  known,  but  are 
fairly  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  es- 
pecially the  last  named.  Both  are  elab- 
orately illustrated  with  excellent  photo- 
graphs that  tell  quite  as  much  as  the  text. 

A  far  better  written  volume,  although 
dealing  with  more  familiar  ground,  is  Dr. 
Henry  Otis  Dwight's  Constantinople  and 
Its  Problems,  one  of  the  best  recent 
sketches  of  life  in  the  Sultan's  capital. 
Upon  the  whole  Constantinople  is  not  so- 
dreadful  a  city  to  live  in  as  many  travellers 
would  have  one  believe.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  tourists  return  from  the  East  say- 
ing that  they  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  from 
some  hidden  danger,  when  the  minarets  of 
Stamboul  faded  behind  them;  they  also 
found,  as  did  Dr.  Dwight,  the  city  itself 
something  of  a  whited  sepulchre,  a  thing 
of  beauty  only  when  seen  from  a  distance. 
Some  of  Dr.  Dwight's  stories  of  Turkish 
ignorance  and  conservatism  are  most 
amusing.     For  instance,  he  says  that  one 
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night  at  a  meetiDg  of  the  members  of  a 
congregation  held  to  welcome  him,  there 
ixras  much  talking^  some  music,  and  some 
complimentary  addresses,  which  were  ap- 
plauded by  vigorous  clapping  of  hands.    A 
day  or  two  afterward  he  was  called  upon 
by  an  official  with  a  message  from  the 
Pasha,  who  asked  what  the  CTening  gather- 
ing had  meant.     The  messenger  said:  "  I 
know  that  you  have  some  curious  customs. 
You  meet  in  the  evening  for  prayer.    I 
make  no  objection  to  that,  although  no 
other  Christians  do  it.     I  know,  too,  that 
when  you  pray,  you  use  a  piano,  and  I  make 
no  objection  to  that,  although  I  cannot  see 
what  a  piano  has  to  do  with  prayer.     But< 
it  has  been  reported  that  on  that  evening 
you  also  had  clapping  of  hands.     The  Sul- 
tan's orders  are  precise,  to  learn  what  that 
clapping  of  hands  signified.     The  gather- 
ing must  have  been  for  a  purpose  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  the  government,  for  peo- 
ple do  not  clap  hands  when  they  pray. 
We  do  not  interfere  with  your  religious 
freedom,  with  your  mieeting  in  the  even- 
ing, with  your  praying,  your  singing  or 
your  piano-playing,  but  what  was  the  clap- 
ping of  the  hands?     I  am  bound  to  tell 
you  that  if  it  is  repeated,  we  shall  arrest 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  .who  enters 
that  house.''     Of  course  all  necessary  ex- 
planations were  made  with  a  grave  coun- 
tenance, for  the  affair  was  very  grave. 
A  similarly  patient,  courteous  influence 
has  to  be  exerted  to  remove  the  suspicions 
excited  by  the  books  of  the  missionaries. 
In  publishing  a  hymn-book  recently,  the 
permit  to  issue  the  book  was  delayed  for 
some  weeks,  while  the  Board  of  Turkish 
Censors  had  the  music  played  over  and 
analyzed  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
hymn  tunes  were  not  of  an  heretical  nature 
in  politics.     Not  long  ago  a  decorative 
cover  was  prepared  for  the  Turkish  version 
of  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke's  story  of  "  The 
Other  Wise  Man."    It  represented  a  wise 
man  gazing  at  the  star  of  the  east.     The 
book-cover  has  been  modified  by  the  Turk- 


ish censor,  who  cut  out  the  star  in  the 
picture,  for  a  star  symbolizes  hope,  and  in 
Turkey  hope  is  necessarily  held  to  have 
political  import.  In  one  of  the  books  pub- 
lished by  the  mission  last  year,  in  connec- 
tion with  remarks  on  sincerity,  this  verse 
was  quoted:  "  If  a  man  say,  '  I  love  God/ 
and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar."  The 
censor  erased  this  verse.  He  said  it  was 
a^  insult  to  Mohammedanism,  for  the  text 
might  call  to  mind  the  massacres  where 
Turks  were  charged  with  killing  their  Ar- 
menian brethren,  and  the  verse  would 
imply  that  they  were  liars  because  they 
also  claimed  to  love  Ood.  Dr.  Dwight  in- 
sisted upon  his  right  to  quote  scripture  for 
legitimate  ends.  Then  the  censor  pro- 
posed a  compromise.  He  said  that  the 
words  of  St.  John  might  be  made  unob- 
jectionable by  a  very  slight  modification. 
"  Let  the  verse  read,"  said  he,  "  If  a  man 
say,  *  I  love  God,'  and  hateth  his  sister,  he 
is  a  liar."  Women  do  not  count  for  much 
in  oriental  countries,  and  are  not  com- 
monly killed  in  massacres. 

Dr.  Dwight  admits  that  some  Christians, 
especially  of  the  Greek  type,  and  European 
civilization,  have  not  helped  the  reputation 
of  Christianity  in  Constantinople.  A  most 
interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  schools 
and  school-teachers.  One  of  the  great 
needs  is  of  better  text-books,  those  in  use 
being  simply  versions  of  European  books 
translated  or  adapted  without  reference 
to  oriental  conditions,  and,  consequently, 
often  unintelligible  to  the  students. 

Mr.  Bider  Haggard  deserted  his  English 
farm  long  enough  last  year  to  make  a  trip 
through  Palestine,  Italy,  and  Cyprus, 
which  he  now  describes  in  a  pleasant  vol- 
ume entitled,  A  Winter  Pilgrimage. 
Like  all  travellers,  Mr.  Haggard  went  to 
see  the  Jews  wail  at  the  waU  of  the  Tem- 
ple. The  scene  is  often  described  as 
touching.     He  found  it  grotesque  even  to 

A  WiMTBR  PiLOBJMAOC  IX  PlLZflTSfVt  ITALT,  AKD  CtPBUB. 

By  H.  Rider  Haggnrd.    Illustrated.     Longmans.  Green  &  Co., 
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sadness.  He  says:  ^^  Facing  the  wall  about 
a  score  of  Jews — men  and  women  of  all 
ages — were  engaged  in  '  wailing/  The 
women  really  wept  with  intervals  for  re- 
pose^ but  the  men^  as  strange  a  collection 
of  human  beings  as  ever  I  saw,  did  not 
give  way  to  their  feelings  to  that  extent. 
They  rubbed  their  faces  against  the  huge 
blocks,  which  occasionally  they  kissed,  or 
read  from  the  scripture,  or  muttered 
prayers.  One  tall,  pale  man  attracted  my 
particular  attention.  He  was  clad  in  what 
looked  like  a  dirty  night-gown,  surmounted 
by  a  very  greasy  fur  cap.  Thrusting  his 
nose  literally  into  a  crack  in  the  wall,  he 
rocked  his  body  backward  and  forward, 
pecking  at  the  cavity  like  a  nut-hatch  at 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  while  he  repeated 
prayers  with  the  utmost  fervor.  When  we 
arrived  he  was  thus  employed,  nor  had  he 
ceased  from  his  devotions  as  we  departed. 
Nothing  disturbed  him.  Even  when  a 
visitor  walked  up,  held  a  camera  to  his 
head  as  though  it  were  a  pistol,  touched 
the  button  and  returned,  remarking,  *  Got 
him,'  he  showed  neither  surprise  nor  anger. 
In  looking  at  these  Jews,  many  of  whom, 
I  am  told,  live  upon  charity,  there  arose 


in  my  practical  western  mind  the  words  of 
the  old  saying:  *  God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.'  If  it  pleases  them  to  say 
their  prayers  in  public,  by  all  means  let 
them  do  so.  But  surely  they  might  add 
to  them  other  more  practical  attempts  to 
recover  the  heritage  of  their  race.  For 
instance,  they  might  persuade  their 
wealthier  brethren  to  buy  out  the  Turk. 
There  are  a  dozen  gentlemen  on  the  Lon- 
don Stock  Exchange  who  could  do  this 
without  much  individual  inconvenience. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  people  so 
earnest  as  these  poor  Jews  doubtless  are 
can  carry  on  their  devotions  with  a  mind 
undisturbed  by  such  surroundings  as  I  saw. 
All  about  the  principal  actors,  and  mixed 
up  with  them,  was  a  motley,  crowd — beg- 
gars, halt,  maimed,  and  disease-stricken. 
Men  with  tins  the  size  of  a  half -gallon  pot, 
which  they  shook  before  you,  howling  for 
baksheesh.  Then  to  complete  the  picture 
in  the  background  a  small  crowd  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  sightseers,  with  their 
dragomen,  some  seated  on  boxes  or  rough 
benches,  others  standing  in  groups  laugh- 
ing, smoking,  and  photographing  the  more 
noteworthy  characters.'* 

Philip  0.  Hubert,  Jr, 


TO   YOUNG   AMERICA. 

In  spite  of  the  stare  of  the  wise  and  the  world's  derision, 
Dare  travel  the  star-blazed  road,  dare  follow  the  Vision. 

It  breaks  as  a  hush  on  the  soul  in  the  wonder  of  youth; 
And  the  lyrical  dream  of  the  boy  is  the  kingly  truth. 


The  world  is  a  vapor,  and  only  the  Vision  is  real — 
Yea,  nothing  can  hold  against  Hell  but  the  Winged  Ideal. 


-From  "Lincoln  and  Other  Poems,*'  hy  Edward    Markham.     By   permisHon   of   McClure^ 

Phillips  d  Co. 


CHODOWIECKI 


TN  the  annalB  of  book  illaBtration  the 
J-  name  of  Daniel  Nicolaus  Chodowiecki 
bolds  a  promiiieiit  place.  He  was  not  a 
great  artist,  but  he  waa  a  talented  and 
exeeediDglj  interesting  one,  whose  quiet 
grace  and  facility  cause  one  to  overlook 
his  lack  of  power.  It  is  the  spirit  in  which 
his  etchings  are  executed  which,  together 
with  the  charming  artistic  qualities  of  the 
work,  have  caused  them  to  preserve  their 
interest  to  this  day.  This  Prussian  artist, 
mainly  self-taught,  was  an  acute  observer 
of  the  life  about  him,  and  rendered  it  with 
a  sure  eye  for  character,  good  and  bad, 
and  with  a  faithful  adherence  to  facts  in 
his  delineation  of  what  he  saw,  with  a  re- 


sultant realism  which  is  apt  to  strike  one 
as  a  little  unsophisticated,  or,  better,  in- 
judicious. We  get  bald  statements,  but  not 
arrangements  of  facts.  That,  undoubt- 
edly, is  why  some  have  found  most  satis- 
faction in  his  simplest  compositious,  with 
least  figures,  such  as  the  costume  plates. 
The  satirical  vein  in  which  he  at  times 
pictures  the  follies  of  the  day  '(aa  in  his 
contrasts  of  real  and  affected  virtues)  In 
one  or  two  instances  breaks  forth  into  a 
spirit  of  caricature  which  appears  like  a 
very  weak  reflection  of  Gillray  or  Row- 
landeon.  But  it  is  generally  well-tem- 
pered and  subdued,  though  telling,  and 
leads  one  to  question  the  appropriateness 
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of  the  epithet,  "  the  German  Hogarth," 
applied  to  him.  Indeed,  the  comparison 
is  probably  based  solely  on  the  fact  that 
he  issued  one  or  two  series  of  plates  in 
the  manner  of  the  "  Rake's  Progress." 

His  active  study  of  the  life  around  him 
is  apparent  in  nearly  ail  that  he  did,  and 
he  did  much.  He  was  a  very  prolific  and 
industrious  worker,  whose  etchings,  ac- 
cording to  Engelmann's  catalogue,  com- 
prise 2,075  subjects  on  978  plates.  A 
typical  illustrator,  he  did  whatever  his 
orders  brought  hira,  and  did  it  honestly. 
He  furnished  title-pages  and  plates  for  a 
number  of  works,  mostly  by  contem- 
poraries, and  attacked  all  manner  of  sub- 
jects. Goethe,  Schiller,  liessing,  Biirger, 
Lichtenberg,  Holty,  Wieland,  Kotzebue, 
Pestalozzi,  Gellert,  Gessner,  Lavater,  the 
Dane  Johannes  Ewald,  Buffon,  Eousseau, 


Voltaire,  Le  Sage,  Cervantes,  Shake- 
speare, Mackenzie,  Smollett,  Kichardson, 
Steme,  and  others  furnished  subjects  for 
his  pencil.  But  he  was  at  his  best  when 
engaged  on  books  by  authors  of  his  own 
day  and  land  who  dealt  with  contem- 
porary life.  Calendars  and  annuals  were 
embellished  by  him  with  plates  that  rep- 
resented marriage  customs,  costumes, 
head-dresses,  hobbies,  natural  and  af- 
fected actions,  occupations  of  ladies. 

He  illustrated  history  and  depicted 
sacred  subjects,  among  the  latter  an  am- 
bitious "  Supper  at  Emmaus."  A  fore- 
runner of  llenzel,  he  glorified  the  martial 
deeds  of  Brandenburg  and  pictured  the 
life  of  Frederick  the  Great.  He  did  a 
"  dance  of  death,"  satirized  the  follies  of 
fashion,  executed  characteristic  portraits 
and  some  allegories,  made  several  copies 
of  Rembrandt,  signed  a  few  book-plates, 
designed  titles  for  almanacs,  depicted 
types  of  amateurs — as  the  "  book-lover," 
the  "  print-lover,"  etc.  —  pictured  the 
tradesman  of  his  day,  etched  a  series 
of  "  fools,"  and  noted  the  nature  of 
military  punishments.  The  inventive- 
ness of  the  man,  the  remarkable  play  of 
his  fancy,  is  shown  by  the  marginal 
sketches  in  many  of  his  works — ideas 
jotted  down  as  they  occurred  to  him,  and 
usually  intimately  connected  with  the 
subject  in  hand,  modifications  or  amplifi- 
cations of  some  details  of  the  plate  on 
which  he  happened  to  be  engaged.  His 
seriousness  is  always  undoubted,  and  if 
his  drawing  at  times  fails  of  a  desired  re- 
sult, we  must  ascribe  it  in  part  to  his  lack 
of  training.  Be  it  added,  too,  that  his 
faults  are  more  apparent  in  his  larger 
works  than  in  the  small  etchings,  on 
which  his  fame  is  really  founded. 

Born  in  Dantzie,  October  16,  1726,  he 
received  his  first  instruction  in  art  from 
his  father.  Even  while  continuing  the 
business  after  his  father's  death,  to  meet 
his  mother's  wishes,  he  found  time  to 
practise  the  art  he  loved,  working  in  the 


CIIODOWIECKI 


evening  until  sleep  overpowered  hini,  and 
slyly  studying  types  even  in  church.  After 
his  marriage,  in  1755,  he  began  to  paint 
miniatures,  and  then  to  etch.  In  time  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  king,  and 
did  some  work  in  portraiture  in  oils.  But 
soon  the  publishers  claimed  him,  orders 
coming  from  abroad  even.  Finally  he  was 
well  driven  by  these  book-sellers,  and  his 
industry  was  heavily  taxed.  Often  did  he 
work  until  two  in  the  morning,  and  then 
go  to  bed  with  his  clothes  on,  in  order  to 
be  ready  for  work  on  awakening.  His  life 
was  simple  and  temperate,  and  he  was 
always  willing  to  help  others.  He  died  in 
1801.  Jacoby  issued  a  catalogue  of  his 
works  in  Berlin  in  1808,  Engelmann's  was 
published  in  1857  (additions  and  emenda- 
tions, 1860),  and  is  the  authoritative  one. 
The  general  public  in  New  York  has 
had  practically  no  opportunity  to  study 


[Prom  SpnngsJ*  "  OochichU  det  Rsrolullon  tod  Nord- 

Chodowieeki's  work  until  quite  recently, 
when  Mr.  S.  P.  Avery,  finding  that  the 
William  Horatio  Crawford  collection 
(Lakelands,  Cork)  was  for  sale,  acquired 
it,  and  presented  it  to  the  New  York 
Public  Library  for  its  print  department. 
The  collection  comprises  about  1,600 
pieces,  mounted  and  bound  in  thirty-three 
volumes,  and  offers  an  excellent  view  of 
Chodowiecki's  activity. 

He  had  a  decided  influence  in  his  day^ 
and  his  popularity  was  shown  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  his  name  appeared 
under  book  Ulustrations,  bringing  to  mind 
the  productive  versatility  of  Dor6  or  our- 
own  Darley,  who  was  once  so  much  in 
demand  here.  A  proof  of  his  fame — and 
not  the  pleasantest  one  to  him  during  hie- 
life  nor  to  collectors  of  his  works  after  hia 
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death — is  found  in  the  frequent  appear- 
ance of  copies  or  BpuhouB  states  of  his 
etchings. 

Within  the  limits  imposed  by  his  meth- 
ods and  his  capabilities,  he  often  achieved 
remarkable  results,  and  his  unobtrusive 
^graee  and  delicacy  of  line  help  one  to  over- 
ilook  his  limitations  as  a  draughtsman. 
"Chodowiecki  was  a  real  artist  of  the 
tthumb-nail  type — always  taking  notes. 
'Even  when  he  visited  his  mother  at 
!Dantzic,  in  1773,  riding  on  horseback,  as 
was  his  wont,  he  kept  a  pictorial  diary  of 
his   trip,   which  was   subsequently  pub- 


lished in  108  plates.  His  work  constitutes 
an  epitome  of  the  life  of  his  time,  and  has 
distinct  value  as  a  contribution  to  social 
history.  For  while  he  did  everything  as 
well  as  he  knew  how,  he  was  most  suc- 
cessful in  delineating  the  life  he  saw  about 
him.  The  vices  and  virtues,  both  great 
and  small,  of  his  fellow-men,  their  char- 
acteristics in  thought,  actions,  posture, 
and  dress,  all  were  noted  by  him  with  an 
appreciative  eye.  It  is  this  quality  that 
endears  him  to  us.  He  enlists  our  human 
sympathies  because  he  meets  them  with 
an  honest,  loving  understanding. 

Frank  Weitetikampf. 


THE  MUSIC-LITERATURE  OF  1901 


'T^HSl  first  year  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
-^       tury  has  marked  a  notable  advance 
in  the  quality  and  variety  of  the  litera- 
ture devoted  to  the  art  of  muBic.    Never 
before  has  there  been  such  a  keen  and 
intelligent  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
public  for  really  worthy  books  on  the 
various  phases  of  the  subject^  and^  hap- 
pily^ never  has  there  been  such  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  satisfactory  and  adequate 
material  to  meet  this  demand.   The  cult- 
ure and  taste  of  the  public  in  such  mat- 
ters is  steadily  growings  and  it  calls  for 
scholarship  and  literary  skill  of  a  high 
order.      In  the  notices   of  books  which 
follow^  the  aim  has  been  to  speak  mainly 
of  those  which  are  of  real  importance  and 
excellence  rather  than  to  enumerate^  for 
the  sake  of  completeness^  a  large  num- 
ber of  minor  interest  and  merit. 


as  the  personality  of  the  author  is  a  very 
strong  and  original  one,  although  disfig- 
ured somewhat  by  a  very  pronounced 
egotism.  Her  marked  success  as  a 
teacher  may^  however,  be  some  excuse 
for  this,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  in  her  favor 
that  one  of  her  most  noted  pupils, 
Madame  Melba,  speaks  of  her  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  and  affection.  The 
reader  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  thought  that  Madame  Marchesi's 
views  on  singing  must  be  of  uncommon 
value,  when  he  reflects  that  a  teacher,  like 
any  other  aspirant  for  honors,  is  judged 
by  the  results  achieved,  and  finds  the  an- 
swer in  her  case  in  the  long  line  of  illus- 
trious songstresses,  Oerster,  Eames,  Mel- 
ba.  Calve,  and  others  who  owe  their  re- 
markable triumphs  largely  to  her  inspira- 
tion and  training. 


MADAME    MABCHESI    ON    SINGING. 

A  few  years  ago,  Madame  Mathilde 
Marchesi,  of  Paris,  the  famous  singing- 
teacher  who  has  been  the  instructor  of 
so  many  renowned  American  prima- 
donnas,  wrote  a  very  entertaining  vol- 
ume of  reminiscences  under  the  title  of 
Marchesi  and  Music.  She  has  recently 
followed  this  with  a  book  of  somewhat 
different  character.  Ten  Singing  Lessons. 
This  is  not,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its 
title,  a  systematic  book  of  instruction,  but 
rather  an  extremely  readable  summing- 
up  of  the  author's  unique  experience  in 
voice  culture,  in  the  course  of  which  she 
chats  pleasantly  to  her  imaginary  pupils 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  which 
are  of  great  interest  to  singers,  and 
gives  many  practical  suggestions  and  di- 
rections which  the  intelligent  student 
will  find  invaluable.  The  book,  in  fact, 
is  fascinating  even  to  the  general  reader. 


MB.  MEES'S  GHOIBS  AND  OHOBAL  MUSIO. 

Mr.  Arthur  Mees,  the  well-known  con- 
ductor of  the  Mendelssohn  Club  of  New 
York,  published  during  the  year  a  mono- 
graph on  Choirs  and  Choral  Music,  the 
first  independent  study  of  this  branch  of 
music,  which,  though  of  marked  impor- 
tance, has,  singularly  enough,  been  large- 
ly neglected  by  musical  historians  and 
critics.  It  is  not  a  manual  for  the  pro- 
fessional, but  for  the  amateur;  and  its 
comprehensive  scope  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  traces  the  beginnings  and  develop- 
ment of  chorus  singing  from  the  earliest 
times,  shows  the  origin  and  constitutions 
of  choirs,  and  recounts  the  incidents  of 
their  varied  activities,  depicts  the  history 
of  the  most  important  choral  forms,  de- 
scribes their  essential  characteristics, 
and  gives  particulars  about  the  first  and 
other  notable  performances  of  the  best 
known    of   them.      Mr.    Mees    tells   his 
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story  in  a  straightforward,  direct  style, 
which  imparts  the  largest  amount  of  in- 
formation in  the  fewest  possible  words. 
His  study  of  historical  sources  has  evi- 
dently been  careful,  judicious,  and  thor- 
ough, and  the  results  of  his  researches 
constitute  an  authoritative  compend  on 
the  subject  which  will  be  of  service  to 
many  students  and  amateurs.  It  may 
also  be  noted  that  a  chapter  in  the  book 
which  should  possess  a  distinctive  attrac- 
tion for  all  American  lovers  of  choral 
music,  is  one  devoted  to  choral  culture  in 
the  United  States,  which  gives  many  de- 
tails about  the  founding  and  early  history 
of  our  singing  societies. 

MEMOEIES  OP  A  MUSICAL  LIFE. 

The  American  public  has  often  been 
sadly  lacking  in  appreciation  of  native 
musicians  and  composers,  and  has  shown 
a  strange  indifference  to  their  merits  and 
achievements.  Too  often  has  the  glamour 
of  a  foreign  name  and  personality  over- 
shadowed the  claims  of  American  artists 
equally  deserving  of  praise.  But  in  some 
cases  our  own  countrymen  have  attained 
the  distinction  they  have  earned,  and  an 
example  of  this  is  the  success  of  Mr.  Will- 
iam Mason,  whose  recent  volume.  Mem- 
ories of  a  Musical  Life,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  most  noteworthy  biography  of  an 
American  musician  which  has  appeared 
in  a  long  time.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Mason  has  stood  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession in  this  country,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  pianoforte  instruction  (and  as 
a  composer  for  the  piano),  and  has  de- 
voted his  eminent  talents  to  training  a 
large  number  of  our  best-known  pian- 
ists. As  the  son  of  the  famous  Low- 
ell IVIason,  the  author  from  his  earliest 
infancv  has  been  familiar  with  the  most 
important  musical  people  and  events, 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and 
therefore  speaks  out  of  a  unique  and 
varied   experience.      Such   a  man^s  im- 


pressions and  reminiscences  of  the  fa- 
mous personages  of  the  music-world  are  of 
exceptional  importance,  and  told  as  they 
are,  in  an  unaffected,  modest,  and  manly 
fashion,  they  hold  the  reader's  attention 
from  beginning  to  end  without  a  break. 
His  graphic  accounts  of  his  personal  re- 
lations with  Liszt  (of  whom  he  was  a  pu- 
pil), Wagner,  Eaff,  Rubinstein,  Brahms, 
Joachim,  not  to  speak  of  many  other 
noted  composers,  whom  he  met  on  the 
most  familiar  terms,  abound  with  the 
most  delightful  descriptions  and  anec- 
dotes, such  as  could  be  narrated  only  by 
one  who  knew  the  artists  at  close  range 
and  who  could  characterize  them  with  in- 
timate knowledge  and  understanding. 

THE  OXFORD  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

An  event  of  marked  significance  in  the 
sphere  of  musical  scholarship  is  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Oxford  History  of 
Music,  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
art  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  to  be  com- 
pleted in  six  thick  octavo  volumes.  The 
editor  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Hadow,  favorably 
known  by  his  "Studies  in  Modem  Music*' 
as  one  of  the  most  catholic  and  discrimi- 
nating of  English  music-critics.  This 
work  is  constructed  on  an  entirely  differ- 
ent plan  from  previous  music-histories, 
in  that  it  discards  the  biographical  meth- 
ods in  general  use  and  deals  with  the 
art  itself,  rather  than  with  the  artist. 
The  first  volume  of  the  series  recent- 
ly issued  is  by  Professor  H.  E.  Wool- 
dridge,  of  Oxford  University,  and  is  a 
monument  of  patient  and  accurate  re- 
search. It  deals  with  the  first  part  of 
the  Polyphonic  Period,  or  the  method 
of  musical  art,  a.d.  330-1330,  a  field 
about  which  little  has  been  known, 
and  still  less  written.  Mr.  Wooldridge 
covers  the  subject  with  a  wealth  of  tech- 
nical details  and  illustrations  that  are 
well-nigh  bewildering.     Nearly  two  hun- 
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dred  pages  are  devoted  to  reproductions 
of  specimens  of  Discant  or  measured 
music^  showing  clearly  the  gradual  evo- 
lution of  the  science.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  this  great  series,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  final  word  on  the  history  of 
music  on  its  scientific  side,  and  will  be  an 
invaluable  reference  work. 

STUDIES  IN  MUSIC  BY  ROBIN  OBEY. 

An  uncommon  and  striking  volume  of 
<;ritical  essays  on  music  is  found  in 
Studies  in  Miisic,  a  series  of  papers  by 
the  leading  music-critics  of  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Italy,  and  England.  It 
is  rarely  that  such  a  weighty  and  brilliant 
collection  of  papers  has  been  comprised 
within  the  covers  of  a  single  volume. 
The  subjects  discussed  are,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, of  marked  interest  at  the  present 
time,  and  each  topic  is  handled  with  the 
skill  and  confidence  of  an  expert.  Phil- 
ipp  Spitta  (the  celebrated  German  biog- 
rapher of  Bach)  has  contributed  an  il- 
luminating and  sympathetic  analysis  of 
the  life-work  of  Johannes  Brahms,  which 
so  great  an  authority  as  Herr  Joachim 
has  pronounced  to  be  "the  soundest  criti- 
cism that  has  yet  appeared  on  that  mas- 
ter's compositions.'^  C.  M.  Widor,  a 
well-known  French  writer,  has  a  thought- 
ful paper  on  John  Sebastian  Bach  and  the 
Organ.  Another  French  critic,  Guy  de 
Ropartz,  has  contributed  a  sketch  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Cesar  Franck, 
whose  works  are  coming  more  and  more 
into  prominence.  The  burning  question 
of  Wagner's  theories  and  music  appears 
in  three  or  four  chapters,  including  a 
characteristically  glowing  interpretation 
of  Wagner's  "  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  from 
the  pen  of  Gabriel  d'Annunzio,  the  fa- 
mous Italian  novelist;  an  jesthetic  and 
stimulating  comparison  between  the  art 
of  Rembrandt  and  the  art  of  Wagner,  by 
Hugues  Imbert;  and  a  powerful  presen- 
tation of  the  fascinating  theme  of  the 


Conception    of    Love    in    Wagner,    by 
Claude  Phillips. 

hendebson's  life  of  wagneb. 

The  literature  devoted  to  Wagner  is 
already  so  formidable  that  he  is  a  bold 
man  who  ventures  to  add  to  its  bulk.  A 
new  writer  on  this  subject  must  prove  his 
right  to  be  heard,  by  a  fresh  and  orig- 
inal contribution  to  the  problem  of  the 
great  master's  life  and  works.  Mr.  W. 
J.  Henderson,  the  well-known  critic  of 
the  New  York  Times,  has,  however, 
met  this  requirement  in  his  new  book, 
Richard  Wagner,  His  Life  and  His 
Dramas,  which  he  styles  a  biographical 
study  of  the  man  and  an  explanation  of 
his  work.  Mr.  Henderson  has  told  the 
story  of  Wagner's  life,  given  the  his- 
tory of  each  of  his  great  works,  exam- 
ined its  literary  sources,  has  shown  how 
Wagner  utilized  them,  surveyed  the  mu- 
sical plan  of  each  drama,  and  set  forth 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  its  principal 
ideas.  All  this  is  done  with  an  enthusi- 
asm, a  thoroughness,  and  a  fidelity  which 
are  worihy  of  high  praise.  Though  his 
treatment  of  Wagner's  works  may  be 
deemed  by  some  too  uniformly  eulogistic 
and  lacking  in  critical  discrimination,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  author 
frankly  admits  that  the  work  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  critical,  but  expository. 

In  the  biographical  part  he  speaks  with 
commendable  frankness  of  Wagner's 
faults  and  defects  as  a  man,  and  his 
handling  of  his  character  in  this  respect 
is  in  refreshing  contrast  with  the  numer- 
ous biographers  who  have  been  so  dazzled 
by  his  genius  that  they  have  pictured 
him  as  a  demi-god.  Original  and  most 
valuable  features  of  Mr.  Henderson's 
books  are  full  and  accurate  records  of 
nearly  all  the  first  performances  of  Wag- 
ner's operas  in  Europe,  and  also  in  this 
country,  giving  the  casts  and  other  inter- 
esting particulars. 

Frank  H.  Marling. 
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MANY  books  of  importance  have  been 
held  over  by  the  publishers  until 
the  coming  spring  season^  for  the  book- 
sellers have  complained  of  being  very 
much  overstocked.  The  ingenuity  with 
which  publishers  are  launching  new  books 
shows  the  intense  competition  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  trade.  One  cannot  fail  to 
notice  the  immensely  improved  form  of 
newspaper  advertisements,  the  pioneer  of 
which  in  this  country  was  undoubtedly  Mr. 
John  Lane,  who  has  had  the  (question- 
able) honor  of  having  been  very  closely  imi- 
tated. Literature  declares  that  one  firm 
runs  a  good  deal  of  its  business  upon  the 
following  lines:  It  secures  a  popular  nov- 
eUst,  offers  him  so  much  for  his  next  book, 
and  then  forms  a  little  syndicate  in  the  city 
to  share  expenses.  It  is  long  since  plays 
were  run  by  syndicates  (for  other  reasons 
than  those  of  mere  lucre),  but  one  is  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  book  trade  has  fallen 
into  the  same  condition.  In  the  region  of 
ingenuity  one  has  to  include  all  the  im- 
provements in  format,  and  especially  in 
reprinting  of  classics  on  India  paper. 
Thus,  the  new  edition  of  Dickens  occupies 
in  cubic  space  348  inches  against  the  2,693 
inches  of  the  Gadshill  edition  on  which  it 
is  based,  and  it  weighs  ten  pounds  as 
against  the  sixty  of  the  older  edition.  Thin 
papers  are  the  rage  of  the  time,  but  some 
publishers  do  not  understand  the  art  ef 
selecting  a  flexible  binding  to  match,-  for 
•with  stiff  covers  there  is  always  a  risk  that 
the  first  leaves  will  be  dog*eared  if  one 
carelessly  closes  the  book.  • 

The  coming  coronation  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce a  great' mafis  of  cognate  literature. 
The  Constables  have  already  issued  a  big 
book  -on  coronation  ceremonies,  and  they 
have  now  completed  an  expensive  work  on 
the  Stall  Plates  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  at  St.  George's  Chapel, 


Windsor.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkins  will  be  rep- 
resented by  an  illustrated  biography  of 
King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra,  is- 
sued in  serial  form  by  the  Hutchinsons, 
who  have  found  this  form  of  publication  a 
paying  method.  Mr.  Wilkins  has  already 
proved  himself  a  most  readable  chronicler 
of  royalty,  his  latest  production  being  the 
life  of  poor  Queen  CaroUne,  which  he  wrote 
for  the  Longmans.  His  sketch  of  Sophia 
Dorothea,  the  consort  of  George  I.,  pub- 
lished last  year,  showed  that  after  some  ex- 
cursions into  other  forms  of  literature,  he 
had  found  his  proper  metier.  As  I  have 
stated  before  in  these  columns,  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  we  get  a  really  illuminat- 
ing history  of  either  Queen  Victoria  or 
King  Edward,  for  nothing  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  complete  reticence  which  all 
the  people  who  have  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  them  have  maintained.  Now 
and  again  a  stray  story  gets  into  print,  but 
a  really  personal  narrative  is  an  impossibil- 
ity, probably  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
one  person  could  cover  the  entire  survey^ 

Dr.  Joseph  Wright  promises  us  the 
whole  of  the  six  volumes  of  his  "  English 
Dialect  Dictionary*^  before  the  end  of 
1905.  Pour  of  the  volumes  have  been 
printed.  A  fifth,  taking  us  through  the 
letters  R  and  S,  is  in  the  press;  while  the 
sixth  will  finish  the  alphabet  and  contain 
a  comprehensive  comparative  grammar. 
When  completed,  the  Dictionary  will  con- 
tain over  100,000  words,  with  about  half  a 
million  quotations  and  references  to  glos- 
saries. It  has  taken  hundreds  of  people,, 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  over 
half  a  century  to  collect  material  for  the 
dictionary,  and  ov«r  two  million  slips  have 
yet  to  be  dealt  with.  •  It  should  be  noticed 
that  the  dictionary  includes  American  and 
colonial  dialect  words  which  are  still  in  use 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  which  are 
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to  be  found  in  early  printed  dialect  books 
and  glossaries. 

Mr.  Arthur  Macdonell^  the  professor  of 
Sanskrit  at  Oxford^  who  has  recently  issued 
a  Sanskrit  grammar  for  beginners^  repre- 
sents the  famous  family  of  Lochgarry^  who 
were  near  kinsmen  of  the  better-known 
Macdonells  of  Glengarry^  the  family  to 
which  "Pickle  the  Spy*'  belonged.  Mr. 
Macdonell;  who  is  just  forty-seven,  began 
his  career  at  Oxford  as  a  professor  of  Ger- 
man, although  he  had  already  made  his 
mark  as  a  Sanskrit  and  Chinese  scholar. 
He  has  caUed  the  house  where  he  lives  at 
Oxford  "  Lochgarry.*' 

The  re-issue  by  the  Chambers's  of  their 
famous  "Cyclopaedia  of  English  Litera- 
ture/' which  is  to  be  completed  in  three 
volumes,  is  altogether  notable,  for  the 
book,  which  was  originally  produced  in 
184S-4,  has  maintained  its  popular  char- 
acter ever  since,  like  so  many  publications 
of  the  house  of  Chambers.  The  editor  is 
Dr.  David  Patrick,  who  is  already  known 
by  his  excellent  "  Encyclopaedia,"  and  by 
the  little  biographical  dictionary,  the  best 
one-volume  work  of  this  kind  published  in 
this  country.  Dr.  Patrick's  father  was 
the  minister  of  Ochiltree,  the  parish  from 
which  the  latest  Scots  novelist,  "George 
Douglas,"  hails.  He  has  gathered  round 
him  an  excellent  band  of  most  scholarly 
coadjutors,  including  Mr.  Lang,  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Lee,  Mr.  Gosse,  and  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke.  The  most  notable  feature  of  Dr. 
Patrick's  work  is  his  sense  of  proportion. 

Few  novels  by  a  new-comer  have  aroused 
so  much  interest  as  "  The  House  with  the 
Green  Shutters,"  by  "George  Douglas," 
whose  full  name  is  George  Douglas  Brown. 
Mr.  Brown,  who  comes  from  a  family  of 
farmers  in  Ochiltree,  is  one  of  those  ambi- 
tious Scotsmen  who  have  gone  to  Balliol 
with  the  Snell  scholarship  from  the  Glas- 
gow University.  For  the  moment  the  lit- 
erary axis  seems  to  have  shifted  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Glasgow  University.    Another 


curious  thing  which  so  far  has  not  been 
noticed  is  that  the  writers  from  each 
represent  totally  different  schools.  Thus 
Edinburgh  has  given  us  Mr.  Barrie,  Ian 
Maclaren,  and  Mr.  Crockett,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  sentimentalists;  while  from 
Glasgow  we  have  had  such  stem  realists  aa 
Mr.  John  Buchan,  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
Swift,  whose  real  name  is  Paterson.  Mr. 
Brown  belongs  in  many  respects  to  the 
same  school,  for  "The  House  with  the 
Green  Shutters,"  which  has  been  published 
by  Mr.  Macqueen,  for  whom  Mr.  Brown  is 
literary  adviser,  is  an  uncompromising  and 
extremely  mordant  picture  of  life  in  a 
Scots  parish.  The  reaction  against  what 
has  been  scouted  as  the  "  kail-yard  "  school 
was  bound  to  come  in  the  shape  of  a  story 
showing  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  As 
a  Scotsman  myself,  I  venture  to  say  that 
neither  side  is  quite  true  to  life.  The  one 
is  too  rose-pink  and  the  other  is  too  black, 
and  as  Mr.  Meredith  has  pointed  out  in  a 
vivid  passage,  life  is  neither  pink  nor  black, 
but  a  decided  drab.  It  all  depends  upon 
your  point  of  view.  Strangely  enough, 
Mr.  Barrie  himself  has  given  us  two  points 
of  view  of  the  same  subject.  In  "The 
Little  Minister  "  as  a  book  he  approached 
the  subject  with  the  sincerity  and  with  the 
imderstanding  of  the  hearth  and  home,  but 
when  he  turned  the  story  into  a  play,  he 
took  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  of  the 
world,  to  whom  the  subtleties  of  anything 
so  complicated  as  the  Scots  mind  is  only 
hypocritical  or  comic.  No  doubt  the  pa- 
rishioners looked  after  the  Little  Minister's 
"goings-on"  with  the  utmost  rigor,  but 
they  did  it  entirely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  young  man's  welfare,  whereas  their 
manoeuvres  as  played  before  the  footlights 
seem  mean  and  tyrannical.  In  the  same 
way  Mr.  Brown  has  made  a  selection  of  the 
very  worst  (though,  I  am  bound  to  confess, 
some  of  the  most  characteristic)  points  of 
the  dour  Scot,  and  he  has  emphasized  his 
picture  by  eliminating  every  shadow  of  a 
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smile.  Still  he  has  achieved  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

The  Longmans  have  done  readers  of 
verse  a  very  great  service  by  publishing 
Adam  Lindsay  Qordon^s  striking  verses, 
for  he  is  interesting  not  only  on  his  own 
account  but  as  the  very  beginning  of  Aus- 
tralian literature.  The  lyrical  quality  of 
the  Australian  is  altogether  remarkable. 
Several  war  correspondents  at  the  front 
have  told  us  how  Australian  troopers,  seat- 
ed round  the  camp-fire,  can  repeat  not  only 
Lindsay  Gordon's  verses,  but  also  long 
screeds  on  their  own  account;  and  Mr. 
Hales,  the  Australian  journalist,  who  has 
since  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  London, 
used  to  send  home  special  articles  which 
actually  scanned  like  blank  verse.  An- 
other Australian  poet  who  has  gone 
through  the  war,  is  Mr.  A.  B.  Paterson, 
the  author  of  ^^The  Man  from  Snowy 
River,''  which  is  written  in  the  same 
strain  as  Gordon's  verse.  Gordon,  whose 
work  has  not  had  a  fair  chance  in 
England,  had  an  extraordinary  career. 
Belonging  to  a  younger  line  of  a  very 
old  Scots  family,  he  was  the  son  of  a 
Professor  of  Hindustani,  and  after  a 
stormy  youth,  left  England  for  South  Aus- 
tralia at  the  age  of  20.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  police  trooper;  he  became  in  turn  a 
horsebreaker,  a  member  of  parliament,  a 
livery-stable  keeper,  and  a  steeplechaser  of 
the  most  daring  kind.  His  first  volume 
appeared  in  1867,  when  he  was  just  34,  and 
he  shot  himself  dead  in  1870  as  the  result 
of  the  failure  of  a  lawsuit  to  secure  the 
estate  of  his  father's  family. 

Nor  since  Froude's  much-discussed  biog- 
raphy of  Carlyle  appeared  has  any  piece  of 
literary  biography  created  so  much  pain  as 
Mr.  Henley's  recent  references  to  Steven- 
son. The  man  in  the  street,  to  whom  all 
these  things  are  nowadays  made  accessible 
by  the  daily  newspaper,  is  amused,  when 
he  is  not  astounded,  by  the  extraordinary 
meannesses  which  seem  to  attach  to  men 


of  letters.  He  cannot  understand  the  code 
of  ethics  which  makes  you  praise  a  friend 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  then  turn 
upon  him  like  a  wolf  at  the  end  of  it. 
Probably  in  no  other  community  of  men, 
except  that  of  artistic  people  of  any  kind,  is 
there  so  much  mean  jealousy  and  carping. 
We  have  had  very  good  proof  of  this  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  for  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  member  of  a  military  club  in 
the  West  End  of  London  has  "given 
away  "  another  member  of  that  club  whom 
he  has  privately  censured  for  incompetence 
or  for  other  causes,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign.  Mr.  Henley  is  not  likely  to  be 
replied  to  with  any  force  by  any  of  Steven- 
son's friends,  but  his  whole  attitude  has 
given  deep  pain,  not  only  to  the  admirers 
of  the  writer  of  "  Treasure  Island,"  but  to 
his  own  friends,  for  no  living  Enghfih 
writer  has  such  out-and-out  devotees  as  Mr. 
Henley  himself.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Stevenson  has  been  very  much  over- 
done by  a  few  devotees  and  a  crowd  of  their 
imitators.  But  Mr.  Henley  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  indulge  in  the  "  ob- 
streperous frankness  "  with  which  he  has 
pilloried  "E.  L.  S."  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
writing  about  "Literary  Quarrels"  in 
the  Morning  Post  declares  that  the  moral 
of  the  Henley-Stevenson  squabble  is  for 
the  young  author  "not  to  be  too  inti- 
mate, not  to  play  the  ministering  chil4 
out  of  season,  not  to  do  anything  with 
the  angry  essay  or  chapter,  but  to  '  com- 
mit it  to  Vulcan.' " 

We  have  had  quite  a  new  scheme  of 
Christmas  entertainment  for  children  in 
the  shape  of  the  dramatization  of  pretty 
fairy-stories  and  tales  familiar  in  nursery- 
land.  Thus,  in  central  London  we  have 
had  six  of  these  playlets  as  against  only  one 
pantomime,  that  of  Drury  Lane,  which  is  a 
sort  of  national  institution.  We  have  had 
"  Struwelpeter,"  Judge  Parry's  "  Kata- 
wampus,"  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  Hans  An- 
dersen's   story    "The    Princess   and    the 
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Swineherd/'  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy/' 
and  so  on.  Mr.  Tom  Gallon,  who  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  Dickens,  and  has  made 
a  success  of  "The  Man  Who  Knew  Better/' 
has  been  represented  in  a  curtain  raiser  for 
children  "  The  Man  Who  Stole  the  Cas- 
tle/' 

The  most  notable  event  in  playland  is 
the  production  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  play  "Ulysses/' 
while  Mr.  George  Alexander,  roused  by 
the  success  of  "  Herod,"  promises  us  "  Pa- 
olo and  Francesca"  at  the  St.  James's 
later  on.  A  very  amusing  mock  biography 
of  Mr.  Phillips  has  appeared  in  a  lively 
little  pamphlet  called  "  Lives  of  the  Lus- 
tiious  ": 

Phh^lips,  Stephen,  Director  of  Herod's  [Ilar- 
rod*s]  Stores,  was  born  in  the  Foot  II ills,  in  1864, 
and  educated  at  Sidney  Colyin  College,  Cam- 
bridge. After  serving  in  the  irregular  Foot  he 
settled  at  Marlow,  where  his  fortunes  turned  from 
bad  to  verse.    Finding  his  feet  in  Mr.  F.  K.  Ben- 


son's Company  he  played  the  Ghost  in  "  Hamlet " 
to  crowded  houses,  until  hearing  from  Mr.  George 
Alexander  that  he  bad  an  empty  pigeon-hole  at 
the  St.  James's  Theatre,  Mr.  Phillips  at  once  set 
to  work  and  wrote  "  Paolo  and  Francesca  "  to  fill 
it.  The  fame  that  came  to  him  from  the  non- 
performance of  this  drama  decided  him  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  play-writing,  and  he  is  now  en- 
gaged on  a  drama  on  the  subject  of  the  Fall  of 
Man  for  Mr.  Tree ;  on  the  Laocoon  for  Mr.  James 
Welch  [brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Le  Galllenne] ;  on 
John  the  Baptist  for  Mr.  Bourchier ;  on  Democ- 
ritus  for  Mr.  Wyndham ;  on  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
for  Miss  Marie  Tempest ;  on  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
for  Drury  Lane ;  and  on  Phillips  of  Macedon  (in 
Alexandrines)  for  the  St.  James's  Theatre.  Au- 
thorities :  Dowie  and  Marshall  "  On  the  Compres- 
sion of  Redundant  Feet";  Benson's  '* Sacred 
Lamp." 

Mr.  Henry  James^  less  fortunate  in  the 
play-house  than  Mr.  Phillips,  is  described 
in  the  same  publication  as  a  "six  shil- 
ling sensationalist,"  born  "at  Hangman's 

Gulch,  Arizona." 

J.  M,  Bulloch. 


"  XLII." 


When,  in  what  other  life, 

Where,  in  what  old  spent  star. 

Systems  ago,  dead  vastitudes  afar. 

Were  we  two  bird  and  bough,  or  man  and  wife? 

Or  wave  and  spar? 

Or  I  the  beating  sea,  and  you  the  bar 

On  which  it  breaks?    I  know  not,  I! 

But  this,  O  this,  my  very  ^ear,  I  know: 

Your  voice  awakes  old  echoes  in  my  heart; 

And  things  I  say  to  you  now  are  said  once  more; 

And,  sweet,  when  we  two  part, 

I  feel  I  have  seen  you  falter  and  linger  so, 

So  hesitate,  and  turn,  and  cling — yet  go. 

As  once  in  some  immemorable  Before, 

Once  on  some  fortunate  yet  thrice-blasted  shore. 

Was  it  for  good  ? 

O,  those  poor  eyes  are  wet; 

And  yet,  O,  yet. 

Now  that  we  know,  I  would  not,  if  I  could. 

Forget. 


-From  "  Hawthom  and  Lavender,**  hy  William  Ernest  Henley,    By  permission  of  Messrs. 

Harper  d  Brothers. 


NOTES  OF  RARE  BOOKS 


SO  much  has  been  written,  the  last  five 
years,  about  rare  books  and  collecting 
them,  that  it  seems  trite  at  this  late  day 
to  remark  that  one  of  the  essentials  to  suc- 
cessful and  discriminating  collecting  is  the 
possession  of  full  and  accurate  information. 
Even  among  the  tools  recommended  there 
is  a  great  difference.  Some  are  only  useful 
to  the  literary  worker,  while  others  are  in- 
tended for  the  novice  only.  Therefore,  when 
a  guide  to  the  collecting  of  books  or  the 
bibliography  of  one  author  appears,  scien- 
tifically wrought  out,  it  is  a  genuine  service 
to  the  collector  to  call  it  to  his  attention. 
It  would  be  temerity  to  call  any  bibliog- 
raphy complete,  but  within  the  limits  set 
for  himself,  Mr.  Luther  S.  Livingston's 
**  Bibliography  of  the  First  Editions  in  Book 
Form  of  the  Works  of  Alfred  Lord  Tenny- 
son," is  complete.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  include  all  the  variants  of  the  edi- 
tions, nor  to  include  the  ramifications  of  the 
various  issues,  but  everything  of  real  im- 
portance to  the  Tennyson  collector  is  here- 
in stated.  It  is  especially  rich  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  privately  printed  books 
issued  by  the  late  Laureate.  The  scarcer 
the  game  the  more  enthusiastic  is  the  hun- 
ter, and  Lord  Tennyson's  rarer  items  are  al- 
ways likely  to  be  much  sought  for,  and  the 
high  prices  they  fetch  are  to  be  higher  at 
no  distant  date. 

The  issuing  in  December  last  of  "  Book 
Prices  Current,"  by  J.  H.  Slater,  which  gives 
us  the  record  in  London  of  all  books  fetch- 
ing  £1  and  over,  and  *' American  Book 
Prices  Current,"  by  Luther  S.  Livingston, 
recalls  to  mind  the  many  items  of  great  and 
unusual  rarity  that  came  up  for  sale  during 
the  season.  In  America  three  parts  of  the 
McEee  sale,  the  Arnold  (two  parts)  and  the 
French,  made  it  a  notable  season  in  the  an- 
nals of  auction  sales.  In  London  more  sin- 
gle items  fetching  record-breaking  prices 
came  up  for  sale  than  remarkable  libraries 
as  a  whole.  As  The  Book  Bunm  noticed 
these  sales  and  items  when  they  occurred, 
suffice  it  to  say  now  that  the  perusal  of  these 
records  is  of  more  than  usual  interest.  The 
"  Introduction  to  American  Book  Prices 
Current "  is  specially  interesting. 


The  sale  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Frederick 
S.  Ellis,  although  occurring  on  November 
4th,  was  in  many  ways  so  remarkable  that 
the  echoes  have  not  yet  died  out;  much  in- 
teresting data  being  brought  to  light.  A 
table  showing  the  variations  of  the  prices  of 
the  Eelmscott  Press  Publications,  apropos 
of  the  sale,  has  been  compiled  and  exten- 
sively circulated,  which  gives  some  interest- 
ing data,  notably  the  following  concerning^ 
the  London  prices  of  Kelmscott  Press  books. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  aggregate 
issue  prices  of  a  complete  set,  including  the 
Froissart  leaf,  was  £144  14«  6d.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1899,  Messrs.  Sotheby  sold  a  set  for 
£431  18  6(1.  In  March,  1900,  the  same  firm 
sold  a  complete  set  for  £  560  14«  6(1.  Curious- 
ly  enough,  in  a  very  few  instances  the  books^ 
have  gone  at  auction  for  less  than  issued 
price.  Blunt's  "  Love  Lyrics,"  being  issued 
at  £2  28,  once  selling  as  low  as  £1  8«,  thia 
regaining  its  price  so  that  in  the  Ellis  sale  it 
fetched  £  11.  Buskin's  "  Nature  of  Gothic,'* 
issued  at  £  1  10«,  dropped  to  £  1  2«,  and  sold 
in  the  Ellis  sale  for  £4  12«  6d.  Caxton'a 
"  Beynard  the  Foxe,"  issued  at  £  3  3«,  once 
dropped  to  £1  2«,  but  in  1899  regained  its 
value  by  selling  for  £7.  "  Sidonia,  The  Sor- 
ceress," issued  at  £  4  49,  once  sold  for  £  1 18«,. 
but  quickly  regained  its  vitality  by  selling, 
in  1899,  at  £  12  5«.  The  grreatest  relative  in- 
crease being  shown  in  McKail's  **  Biblia  In- 
nocentium,"  which  was  issued  at  £  1  19  and' 
rose  steadily  to  £  27.  The  record  was  beaten 
only  twice  in  1901,  viz.:  Morris's  "Sigurd,  the- 
Volsung,"  on  vellum,  fetching  the  handsome 
price  of  £  114,  while  the  "  Chaucer  "  on  vel- 
lum, presentation  copy,  fetched  £510. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  sale,  not  com- 
mented on  before  in  this  department,  was 
the  prices  given  for  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson's 
bindings  before  he  started  the  Doves  bind- 
ery. The  bills  for  binding  Morris's  "  Love  is 
Enough,"  "  The  Story  of  Sigurd  "  and  "  The 
Dream  of  John  Ball,"  were  inserted  in  the 
books  and  aggregated  £63.  There  seemed 
no  hesitation  in  some  one  giving  £387  for- 
the  trio.  The  first  edition  of  Eeats's  "  En- 
dymion,"  bound  by  him,  fetching  £131, 
while  Swinburne's  "Atalanta  in  Calydon,'** 
first  edition,  London,  1865,  a  presentation 
copy,  realized  £66.    These  prices  show  that 
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"Str.  Cobden-Sander8on*B  reputation  as  a  mas- 
"ter  binder  is  perceptibly  on  the  increase. 

Occasionally  one   is  led   to  consider   the 

<jiiestion,    Do    book    collectors,    as   distinct 

from  book  lovers,  read  their  books?    Like 

all   sTich  questions  an  unqnalified  answer  la 

not  the  right  one.    The  sneer  is  often  heard 

tliat  book-collectors  get  together  a  lot  of 

brlc-^-brac,  put  them  on  their  shelves,  and 

never  take  the  books  down  except  to  brag 

aliout  their  rarity  or  perchance  to  descant 

upon  their  outsides.    Is  the  charge  true,  and 

must   one    plead   guilty   aa   charged?    The 

question  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con  for 

many  years  and  is  likely  to  be,  while  a  clear 

definition  of  terms  might  help  one  to  arrive 

at  an  approximate  decision.    What  is  meant 

By  book-collectors,  and  what  is  meant  by 

reading  their  books? 

Such  collectors  as  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps 
liave   done  incalculable  benefit  to  scholar- 


ship by  their  collections.  Thomas  J.  Wise, 
an  ardent  and  long-pursed  collector  of  nine- 
teenth-century authors,  has  cleared  away 
much  that  was  foggy  about  these  men.  And 
who  shall  say  that  those  collectors  who 
never  issue  more  than  a  carefully  prepared 
catalogue,  have  not  added  their  modicum 
to  the  world's  knowledge?  One  does  note, 
however,  with  gratitude  that  reading  is  still 
in  vogue,  and  that  ripe,  well-seasoned  au- 
thors have  their  admirers  yet,  Walpole  and 
Jesse,  Pepys  and  Lady  Montagu,  Sterne, 
Smollett,  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  and  Lamb 
count  their  admirers  by  the  hundreds,  even 
if  the  authors  of  to-day  count  theirs  by  the 
thousands.  Good  old  books  were  never  in 
such  demand,  and  the  day  is  far  distant 
when  they  will  not  be  read.  To  be  brought 
up  with  such  companions  is  an  education  in 
itself,  and  to  read  such  fine  old  books  de- 
notes a  gratifying  ripeness  of  taste. 

Ernest  Dressel  North, 
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"LADY  WASHINGTON'S  EN- 
QUIEY.^' 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Book  Buteb. 

Dear  Sir:  In  The  Book  Buyer  for  Oc- 
tober, 1901,  somebody  asks  for  information 
concerning  '*  an  old  song  popular  in  time  of 
our  revolution,"  and  quoting  part  of  one 
stanza.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  poem  asked 
for,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent — on 
March  15, 1821 — to  the  editor  of  the  paper  in 
which  it  was  republished.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  the  name  of  the  author  is  not  given — ^it 
surely  is,  as  the  sender  writes  of  it,  a  most 
rare  piece  of  composition. 

Annie  F.  Munnikhuysen. 

Bel  Air,  Harford  County,  Md. 

Belle  Air,  Md. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Bond  of  Unions." 

Mr.  Coale:  You  will  oblige  a  number  of 
your  subscribers  by  giving  "  Lady  Washing- 
ton's Enquiry,"  in  the  "Bond  of  Union." 
Numerous  applications  have  been  made  to 
me  for  copies  of  it,  and  I  thought  I  could 
not  serve  tilie  applicants  better  than  by 
•ending  it  to  you. 

I  am  persuaded  that  anything  relating  to 
the  illustrious  Washington  will  from  you  re- 
ceive a  warm  and  cordial  reception;  and,  be- 
sides, it  is  a  rare  piece  of  composition,  and 
has  generally  been  admired  by  persons  of 
taste.  A  WASHiNOToinAN. 

March  15,  1821. 


LADY   WASHINGTON'S  ENQUIRY. 

Saw  ye  my  hero, 

Saw  ye  my  hero, 
Saw  ye  my  lovely  liero  Gtoorge  ? 

I  have  travelPd  o'er  the  plain. 

And  enquired  of  every  nwain. 
But  no  tidings  can  I  get  of  my  G«orge. 

I  Raw  not  yonr  hero, 

I  mw  not  your  hero, 
I  mw  not  yonr  mighty  hero  George ; 

But  rm  told  he*fi  in  the  van, 

Where  the  battle's  just  began, 
And  leads  on  his  men  to  the  charge. 

O'or  hillR  and  o'er  dales, 

O'er  plainit  and  through  vales, 
Where  the  drum  and  the  trump  sound  alarm  : 

Kind  heaven  prove  my  friend. 

And  my  hero  George  defend, 
Shield,  protect,  and  sectu-e  him  from  harm. 

Hark  1  the  hoarse  thunder 

Shakes  the  earth's  centra— 
The  groans  and  the  clashing  of  arms — 

Oh  I  ye  Powers,  I  give  ye  charge 

To  protect  my  hero  George, 
And  return  him  safe  back  to  my  arms. 

Balls,  bombs,  and  langrage, 
Death's  groans  and  caninge. 
The  hills  and  the  valleys  resound  : 
The  fields  are  coverad  o^er 
With  streams  of  purple  gore. 
And  the  dead  lie  in  heaps  on  the  ground. 

But  now  the  loud  huzzas, 

Sound  my  hero's  praise— 
Victorious  George  1  they  proclaim  ; 

Columbians,  now  prepare 

My  love's  triumphant  car. 
And  let  fame  shout  my  conqueror's  name. 

Uail,  mighty  hero  I 

Columbia's  hero  I 
Who  gave  to  America  peace ; 

Long  may  he  be  renowned, 

And  with  brilliant  honors  crowned 
Till  complete  in  the  man»ions  of  bliss  t 
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A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  AMEEICA 

PEOFESSOE  MUNSTEBBEBG'S 
book  on  American  Traits  may  be 
briefly  described  as  a  critical  comparison 
of  certain  typical  aspects  of  American  in- 
tellectual and  social  life  with  the  cone- 
spending  aspects  of  German  life.  The 
aspects  of  American  life  which  he  has  se- 
lected for  comment  are  for  the  most  part 
those  aspects  with  which  his  position  as 
professor  of  psychology  at  Harvard  has 
made  him  personally  familiar.  Professor 
Munsterberg  has  not  only  lived  in  this 
country  at  different  periods  for  more  than 
six  years,  but  he  has  worked  here,  and  his 
work  has  given  him  an  understanding  of 
the  practical  operation  of  American  educa- 
tional machinery  and  ideas.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  his  book  has,  for  a  book  of 
that  kind,  some  peculiar  advantages.  Al- 
though in  form  merely  a  series  of  sketches, 
it  is,  in  substance,  a  closely  reasoned  at- 
tempt to  estimate,  on  the  basis  of  personal 
experience  and  in  the  light  of  some  very 
definite  but  very  Teutonic  ideas,  the  trend 
and  value  of  contemporary  American  so- 
ciety and  culture. 

The  essential  matter  of  Professor  Miin- 
sterberg's  criticism  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  statements  that  American  society  is  not 
organized  with  sufficient  definiteness,  that 
the  different  American  activities  are  not 
coordinated  in  the  interest  of  any  dominant 
and  inclusive  public  purpose,  and  that  the 
excessive  individualism  of  temper,  charac- 
teristic of  Americans,  results  not  in  the 
production  of  distinctive  individualities, 
but  rather  of  pervasive  mediocrity.  These 
phrases  have  a  familiar  sound,  but  he  gives 
them  an  original  and  searching  application. 
Taking  those  institutions  and  pursuits  with 

AVBBICAH  Tbazts.    By  Hugo  MUnsterberg.     Hoogbton, 
Mifflin  k  Co.,  Sro,  $1.60  net 


which  he  is  best  acquainted,  he  tries  to 
show  that  our  American  ideals  and  meth- 
ods do  not  in  these  directions  tend  to  pro- 
duce efficient  and  satisfactory  results.  He 
tries  to  show,  for  instance,  that  the  train- 
ing offered  by  American  preparatory 
schools  is  neither  thorough  nor  sound;  that 
the  surroundings  of  American  university 
life  encourage  the  graduate  with  scholarly 
interests  to  be  rather  a  teacher  than  an 
original  investigator;  that  the  virility  of 
American  popular  culture  is  becoming  at- 
tenuated, because  intellectual  matters  are 
left  by  men  too  much  in  the  hands  of 
women  i  and  that  the  women  themselves, 
with  all  their  good  qualities,  are  endanger- 
ing their  essential  womanhood  by  failing 
to  group  their  interests  sufficiently  around 
their  own  homes.  The  trouble  is  that 
nothing  except  business  is  taken  very 
seriously  by  the  vast  majority  of  American 
men;  and  since  in  business,  even  at  its  best, 
public  interests  are  subordinated  to  private 
and  special  interests,  the  methods  and  aims 
peculiar  to  those  interests  have  a  baleful 
reaction  upon  every  aspect  of  American 
public  life.  By  "public  life*^  Professor 
Miinsterberg  means  not  merely  poUtics 
and  statesmanship,  but  all  varieties  of 
representative  intellectual  activity  —  the 
activities  which  in  older  countries  give 
direction,  discipline,  and  coherence  to  dis- 
interested social  pursuits.  Finally,  he 
tries  to  show  that  this  weakness  of  the 
centralizing  and  informing  forces  in  Amer- 
ican popular  culture  discourages  individual 
development,  that  our  individualism  does 
not  in  any  genuine  sense  individualize. 
The  great  social  prizes  are  bestowed  upon 
successful  business  men;  and  the  ideal 
motives  which  prompt  scientific,  literary, 
and  artistic  work  are  not  sufficiently  strong 
and  definite  to  give  these  interests  full  in- 
tensity, momentum,  and  power. 
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Professor  Mlinsterberg's  whole  criticism 
of  contemporary  American  social  and  in- 
tellectual form  culminates  in  the  assertion 
that  the  best  characteristics  of  American 
social  life  are  neither  as  peculiar  to  this 
country,  nor  as  much  the  product  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  as  their  admirers  have 
hitherto     assumed.     Whatever    may    be 
thought  of  this  contention,  and  the  reason- 
ing by  which  it  is  supported,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  its  novelty.      The  time- 
honored   method   of   studying   American 
society — the  method  of  De  Tocqueville, 
Bryce,   and  many  other  commentators — 
has   been   to   study   primarily   American 
democratic  ideas  and  institutions,  and  only 
secondarily  social  forms  and  tendencies. 
The  more  or  less  explicit  assumption  al- 
ways was  that  social  forms  were  practically 
determined  by  democratic  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions.    Professor  Miinsterberg,  on  the 
other   hand,   takes  an   entirely   different 
point  of  departure.    He  holds  that  in  the 
past  equalitarian  ideas  have  not  had  either 
as  much  or  as  wholesome  an  influence  as 
has  been  frequently  assumed,  and  that,  so 
far  as  the  present  is  concerned,  the  really 
progressive  social  movement  takes  an  en- 
tirely different  direction.    He  believes  that 
there  is  an  increasing  prevalence  of  aris- 
tocratic methods  and  ideas  in  all  the  typical 
activities  of  American  life.     What  is  more, 
by    yielding    to    aristocratic    influences, 
America  is  becoming  most  excellently  Ger- 
man, and  is  taking  on  those  very 'characters 
of  German  life  which  it  has  hitherto  lacked 
— the  characters  of  coherence,  definite  or- 
ganization, and  authoritative  control;  and 
on  the  ground  that,  just  as  we  are  becom- 
ing Germanized,  so  Germany  under  the 
influence  of  industrial  growth  is  becoming 
Americanized,  he  winds  up  with  the  satis- 
factory statement  that  there  is  a  "pro- 
found similarity  between  Americans  and 
Germans,^*    and    that    "they   will   never 
again  forget  that  they  belong  together.'^ 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  myself  merely 
to  stating  the  main  headings  of  Professor 


Miinsterberg^s  argument,  because  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  criticisms  possess  a 
peculiar  value,  and  deserve  a  more  patient 
hearing  than  they  are  likely  to  get.  But 
exceptionally  valuable  as  his  comments 
are,  his  book  will  not  be  as  effective  as  it 
might  be,  because  of  an  unfortunate 
method  of  presentation.  His  method  of  a 
running  comparison  between  certain  typi- 
cal institutions  and  ideas  of  the  two  coun- 
tries would  do  very  well  for  a  book  on 
American  traits  published  in  Germany,  or 
for  a  book  on  Gennan  traits  published  in 
America,  but  it  serves  very  badly  for  a 
book  on  American  traits  published  in 
America.  It  would  help  Americans  to 
understand  Germans,  but  it  does  not  help 
Americans  to  understand  themselves.  An 
American  instinctively  resents  the  state- 
ment that  his  country  is  becoming  German 
and  aristocratic,  and  his  resentment  is  not 
due  merely  to  a  stupid  and  Philistine  in- 
ternational prejudice.  Surely  both  of 
these  adjectives  have  been  ill-selected  to 
describe  the  social  -processes  which  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg  has  in  mind.  For^ 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  new  ten- 
dencies and  ideas  which  are  called  "  aris- 
tocratic,'^ we  discover  that  all  the  better 
tendencies  in  contemporary  American  life 
— political  reform,  improvement  in  aes- 
thetic and  intellectual  standards  and  the 
like — are  so  characterized.  But  if  these 
tendencies  are  aristocratic,  they  must,  un- 
der American  conditions,  be  aristocratic 
in  a  very  different  sense  from  the  way  in 
which  they  are  aristocratic  abroad,  and  in 
writing  for  Americans  it  is  much  safer  to 
drop  the  word  entirely.  These  so-called 
aristocratic  movements  unquestionably  im- 
ply a  social  logic  profoundly  different  from 
the  logic  of  American  doctrinaire  democ- 
racy, but  that  they  are  in  any  general  sense 
undemocratic  no  good  American  will  for  a 
moment  believe;  and,  if  they  cannot  be 
usefully  called  aristocratic,  still  less  can 
they  be  called  German.  The  ideals  of 
American  political  reformers  are  derived 
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<3hiefly  from  England;  the  standards  of 
American  artists  are  derived  chiefly  from 
France,  and  from  no  place  less  than  from 
renascent  or  modem  Germany;  and  even 
our  intellectual  ideals  fortunately  possess  a 
large  French  infusion.  American  culture 
is  still  eclectic,  and  will  cease  to  be  so 
•eclectic  only  by  becoming  more  American. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  profound— in 
the  sense  of  any  exceptional — similarity 
between  Americans  and  Germans,  and  the 
two  countries  do  not "  belong  together ''  as 
much  as  do  the  United  States  and  England, 
or  even  the  United  States  and  France.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Americans  will  cease 
to  misunderstand  Germany,  and  that  they 
will  increase  their  profitable  exchange  of 
ideas  and  products,  but  there  is  nothing 
•either  in  the  traditions  or  the  tendencies  of 
the  two  countries  to  warrant  the  notion  of 
Any  exceptional  similarity,  or  the  hope  or 
fear  of  any  exceptional  intimacy. 

Herbert  Croly, 


THE  CONSERVATISM  OP  THE 
MOUNTAINEERS 

**TN  the  log  cabin  of  the   Southern 
^     mountaineer,  in  his  household  fur- 
nishings, in  his  homespun,  his  linsey, 
and,   occasionally,  in  his  hunting-shirt, 

•coon-skin  cap,  and  moccasins,  one  may 
summon  up  the  garb  and  life  of  the  pio- 
neer; in  his  religion,  his  politics,  his  moral 
•code,  his  folk-songs,  and  his  supersti- 
tions, one  may  bridge  the  waters  back  to 
the  old  country,  and  through  his  speech 
•one  may  even  touch  the  remote  past  of 
Chaucer.  For  to-day  he  is  a  distinct 
remnant  of  Colonial  times — a  distinct 
Telic  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  past.^ 

Thus  Mr.  John  Pox,  Jr.,  writes  in 
Bluegrass  and  Rhododendron^  a  volume  of 
essays  and  sketches  dealing  mainly  with 
life  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  and 
Virginia.     He  goes  on  to  say  that,  al- 

,  BLVSORAtt  AMD  RhodOdvndbon.    fiy  John  Fox.  Jr.    II- 
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though  the  Southern  mountaineer  had 
existed  for  a  century  as  a  type  distinct 
from  his  neighbors  in  the  lower-lying 
parts  of  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  the 
States  between,  he  was  not  recognized 
until  the  Civil  War,  when  the  Confeder- 
ate leaders  discovered  that  the  mountain 
country  was  "  a  long,  lean,  powerful  arm 
of  the  Union  ^'  outstretched  between  the 
armies  of  the  coast  and  the  armies  of  the 
Mississippi.  A  hundred  thousand  vol- 
unteers went  from  the  mountains  into 
the  Union  army,  but  when  the  war  was 
over,  the  mountaineer  returned  "to  his 
cove  and  his  cabin,  and  but  for  the 
wealth  of  his  hills  and  the  pen  of  one 
Southern  woman,  the  world  might  have 
forgotten  him  again.  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock  put  him  into  the  outer  world 
of  fiction,  and  in  recent  years  railroads 
have  been  linking  him  with  the  outer 
world  of  facts.*^ 

Somewhat  more  recently  than  Miss 
Murfree,  Mr.  Fox,  himself,  has  taken  a 
hand  at  putting  the  mountaineer  into  the 
outer  world  of  fiction,  and  he  has  studied 
his  peculiarities,  not  only  *f or  their  pict- 
uresqueness,  but  to  decide  which  are  sur- 
vivals from  old  England,  which  date 
back  to  pioneer  conditions,  and  which 
are  due  to  animosities  and  propensities 
born  of  the  Civil  War.  "Bluegrass," 
stories  of  the  open  country  of  Kentucky, 
comes  first  in  the  title  which  the  author 
has  chosen  for  his  book,  but  "  Rhododen- 
dron"— the  brilliant  mountain  flower — 
stands  as  a  symbol  for  the  larger  share 
of  its  contents.  The  blue-grass  sketches 
are  of  rabbit  and  fox  and  coon  hunting. 
They  are  full  of  open  air,  the  quickened 
pulse  of  horseback  riding,  the  infec- 
tious excitement  of  pursuing,  the  wild 
"music"  of  baying  hounds,  and  the 
"  crying-on  "  of  the  hounds  by  their  mas- 
ters. They  give  pleasant  bits  of  fact  and 
history  regarding  dogs,  horses,  game,  and 
the  different  habits  of  hunting  in  differ- 
ent localities ;  but  on  the  whole  they  are 
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merely  pleasant  readings  while  the  moun- 
tain articles  have  a  permanent  value  as 
far  the  best  and  most  complete  recent 
account  that  has  been  given  of  a  strongly 
characterized  people.    Some  of  these  ar- 
tidea  are  carefully  studied  essays;  some 
are   lightly  touched  sketches  of  fishing 
expeditions;  and  some,  beginning  with 
**  Civilizing  the  Cumberland/'  are  narra- 
tives which  centre  round  the  work  under- 
taken by  a  committee  of  young  men  who 
successfully  compelled  law  and  order  in  a 
mining  town  where  a  '^  boom  '^  had  added 
the  worst  lawlessness  from  outside  to  the 
natural  lawlessness  of  the  mountaineers. 
This  volunteer  committee  ''  served  with- 
out pay,  of  course,  and,  in  other  words, 
it  was  practically  a  police-force  of  gen- 
tlemen  who   did  the   rough,   every-day 
work  of  policemen,  without  swerving  a 
hair's  breadth  from  the  plain  line  of  the 
law/' 

It  is  a  blemish  on  the  book  that  these 
latter    articles   are   so   repetitious.     In 
their    original,   disconnected,   magazine 
publication,  the  conditions  of  the  region 
and  certain  facts  of  local  history  had  to 
be  stated  in  each  to  make  its  special  story 
intelligible;  but  on  grouping  them  to- 
gether it  would  have  been  well  to  elimi- 
nate, or  at  least  to  shorten,  most  of  these 
explanations  after  those  in  the  first  arti- 
cle; for  as  they  stand  they  are  tiresome. 
But  the  experiment  recorded  in  these 
four  accounts  is  unique.    By  the  help  of 
the  mountains,  which  keep  "  the  records 
of  human  history  somewhat  as  fossils 
hold  the  history  of  the  earth,"  a  bit  of  one 
of  the  most  primitive  phases  of  the  eight- 
eenth centuiy  had  been  preserved  until 
the  nineteenth  century  should  step  back 
and  literally  bring  it  to  time. 

One  might  pick  a  flaw  in  that  admira- 
bly quotable  phrase  of  Mr.  Fox's  relating 
to  mountains  and  fossils,  for  it  is  the 
customs  and  speech  of  the  people,  pre- 
served unchanged,  which  are  like  fossils, 
not  the  mountains  themselves;  but  it 


would  have  been  more  cumbersome  to 
say,  ^^  Somewhat  as  fossil-bearing  rocks 
hold  the  history  of  the  earth  ";  and  how- 
ever the  saying  is  worded,  it  is  the  text 
from  which  the  book  should  be  read. 
The  dialect  survivals  are  as  interesting  as 
the  old,  hand-hewn  furniture  and  the 
belated  customs,  although  more  queer 
words  will  be  used  by  a  writer  of  moun- 
tain stories  in  one  tale,  so  our  author 
claims,  than  can  be  gathered  from  the 
people  in  a  month.  Yet  the  speech  of 
the  mountaineers,  or,  more  broadly,  the 
speech  of  the  '^  poor  whites  "  all  through 
the  South  and  the  Southwest,  is  racy 
with  words  and  usages  obsolete  on  culti- 
vated tongues;  Mr.  Fox  thinks  that  the 
mountaineers  use  about  two  hundred 
forms  of  speech  which  date  back  to  Chau- 
cer; the  vocabulary  of  a  simple  people  is 
so  small  that  less  than  that  number  of 
quaintnesses  would  season  it  well,  and  a 
mountain  man  cannot  say  many  words 
without  showing  himself  to  be  "his 
grandfather  bom  over  again,"  and  not 
merely  his  grandfather,  but,  in  many 
ways,  his  ancestor  far  removed.  He  is  a 
brother  to  the  men  who  spoke  English 
when  it  was  young,  though  an  impover- 
ished younger  brother.  He  is  a  fossil 
dating  back  to  the  era  between  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  George  Washington,  but 
he  is  a  fossil  that  carries  a  rifle,  and  is 
capable  of  developing  new  and  unpleas- 
ant characteristics  when  the  world  jostles 
him  out  of  his  mould  in  trying  to  help 
itself  from  the  rich  mines  in  his  moun- 
tains. M.  T.  E. 

BRANDER  MATTHEWS'S  BOOK  ON 

LANGUAGE 

IN  a  book  discussing  questions  of  lan- 
guage, one  expects  the  philological 
manner:  information  straitly  conveyed, 
with  no  attempt  to  furnish  pleasure.    Dr. 

PAsn  ow   Spbxoh  :    Bisati  ow  Bmolish.     Bj  Brandcr 
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Dryasdust  has  long  regarded  this  domain 
as  peculiarly  his  own.  This  is  all  the  sad- 
der because  there  is  nothing  really  more 
dramatic  than  the  history  of  words.  But 
most  language  students  exorcise  the  spirit 
in  their  hunt  for  the  letter.  All  the  more 
welcome  is  a  contribution  in  this  field  by 
a  veritable  man-of -letters,  who  writes  for 
the  public,  yet  does  not  sacrifice  scholar- 
ship to  popular  presentation.  This  can 
be  taken  to  describe  Brander  Matthews^s 
Parts  of  Speech,  which  embraces  fourteen 
papers  upon  various  aspects  of  speech-use 
written  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
volume  is  thoroughly  readable,  sound  in 
principle,  and  wholesome  in  its  teaching. 
Professor  Matthews  has  views  on  orthog- 
raphy and  gives  a  practical  illustration 
thereof  in  adopting  for  his  essays  a  sim- 
plified spelling  similar  to  that  long  used 
by  the  New  York  Independent  He  is  no 
radical,  and  sensibly  in  accord  with  the 
conclusions  of  our  National  Educational 
Association  in  this  regard. 

The  first  four  papers  deal  with  aspects 
of  the  English  language  in  relation  to  its 
history  and  that  of  the  folk  that  speak  it, 
here  and  in  its  native  isle.  The  author's 
attitude  toward  British  speech,  distin- 
guished from  American,  is  well  known 
from  his  magazine  deliverances.  It  is  one 
unexpugnable  so  far  as  its  position  goes : 
that  variation  of  habitat  produces  varia- 
tion in  speech,  that  such  departure  is 
legitimate,  inevitable;  and  that,  more- 
over, so-called  Americanisms  are  more 
often  than  not  Briticisms  disguised,  re- 
vived, or  newly  applied.  It  is  well  to  say 
this  roundly,  since  hosts  who  talk  about 
language,  and  greater  hosts  who  use  it, 
are  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  fact. 
The  only  question  about  Professor  Mat- 
thews^s  remarks  relates  to  their  tone; 
some  may  be  offended  by  his  slightly  chip- 
on-the-shoulder  accent,  his  occasional 
venting  of  honest  indignation  at  the  bland 
asininity   he   encounters.     But   even   a 


swashbuckler  motion  now  and  then  may 
well  be  forgiven  him  under  the  circum- 
stances; his  argument  is  always  able^  his 
grasp  of  the  subject  scholarly. 

The  treatment  of  new  words  and  old, 
and  the  naturalization  of  foreign  words, 
is  an  extension,  an  interesting  application 
of  the  same  sound  principles.  Bef  reshing 
in  the  extreme  is  the  chapter  on  Slang; 
it  is  a  main  comfort  to  find  a  college  pro- 
fessor defending  the  new  idiom  so  often 
miscalled  slang;  and  his  citations  from 
others  high  in  authority  should  convince 
even  the  most  lady-like  of  linguistic  man- 
milliners.  Admirable,  too,  is  the  ^'In- 
quiry as  to  Eime,*'  taking  the  entirely 
.proper  ground  that  eye-*'  rimes ''  are 
frauds,  since  the  only  true  appeal  is  to  the 
ear.  Nor  is  there  anjrthing  in  the  two 
papers  on  spelling,  English  and  Ameri- 
can, to  offend  the  present  critic — ^in  fact, 
if  criticism  meant  censure,  this  review 
could  not  in  conscience  be  penned.  The 
final,  little  paper  on  Americanism  leaves 
the  reader,  as  he  closes  the  book,  with  a 
pleasant  taste  of  patriotism  in  his  mouth. 

While  thus  deeply  sympathetic  to  the 
tenor  of  these  essays  and  appreciative  of 
their  wit  and  wisdom,  there  is  one  point 
in  which  it  seems  to  me  Professor  Mat- 
thews goes  too  far;  namely,  in  his  belief 
that  English  has  happily  become  a  gram- 
marless  tongue.  He  doesnH  say  this  so 
emphatically  as  did  Bichard  Grant  White 
once  on  a  time,  but  on  the  whole  he  likes 
the  idea.  He  thinks  the  delicate  uses  of 
the  subjunctive,  for  instance,  are  fast  dis- 
appearing, and  good  riddance.  This  view 
has  danger  in  it,  because  it  is  just  those 
nice  shades  and  fine  flavors  in  a  tongue 
like  ours  which  make  for  style  and  allow 
our  Lambs  and  our  Stevensons  to  set 
themselves  off  from  the  crowd.  Lan- 
guage, when  handled  for  the  purposes  of 
literature,  has  other  merits  than  that  of 
the  clear  conveyance  of  thought.  Pro- 
fessor Matthews  would  not  deny  this,  yet 
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what  he  says  in  several  places  implies  the 
reverse. 

A  volume  for  the  general  reader  on  a 
vital  theme,  a  volume  that  can  but  please 
the  specialist,  and  that  is  written  with 
point,  liveliness,  and  sanity,  that  is  what 
Professor  Matthews  has  given  us.  I  could 
wish  that  the  book  might  be  not  only  on 
drawing-room  tables,  but  in  the  hands  of 
college  students — ^just  because  it  isnH  a 
text-book.  Richard  Burton. 


ITALIAN  SCULPTURE 

MISS  FREEMAN'S  book  is  good  in  a 
dozen  ways.  In  the  first  place 
every  page  attests  the  author's  unaffected 
interest  in  the  subject.  What  she  writes 
is  a  genuine  personal  expression  of  views 
formed  at  first  hand  and  inspired  by  a  real 
personal  feeling  for  the  art  about  which 
she  writes.  The  Introduction,  ^^On  the 
Enjoyment  of  Sculpture,*'  is  an  unusually 
interesting  piece  of  sBsthetic  analysis,  and 
is  based  on  the  recognition  of  the  fact, 
usually,  perhaps,  neglected,  that  sculpture 
has  its  own  peculiarities  of  aesthetic,  as 
well  as  technical,  appeal.  It  is,  as  a  topic,  a 
live  one  to  her — as,  to  take  a  single  exam- 
ple, her  use  of  the  works  of  Phidias,  Saint- 
Qaudens,  and  Eodin  as  illustrations  of  her 
principles  show.  It  may  indicate  also 
that  her  judgments  are  anticipatory  rather 
than  final,  and  consequently  that  as 
a  text-book  her  book  might  be  found  a 
shade  speculative.  But  this  is  a  quahfica- 
tion  which  applies  mainly  to  the  Introduc- 
tion, and  it  is  impossible  to  put  so  much 
personal  feeling  into  an  exposition,  which 
is  generally  dry  enough,  without  risking  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  other  judges 
now  and  then.  Perhaps,  too,  she  has  been 
misled  as  to  her  data  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances; for  example,  is  it  true  as  a  rule 

iTALTAir  Sgulptubh  ot  thb   Rkvaibsakos.     By  L.  J 
Praeman,  M.A.    The  ICacmiUan  Co.,  Svo,  fl.OO  net. 


that  "  the  modern  sculptor,  relying  more 
upon  his  knowledge  than  upon  the  eye, 
builds  up  his  figure  on  a  wooden  core 
by  laying  muscle  on  muscle,  tendon  on 
tendon  "?  In  the  main,  however,  the  In- 
troduction is  an  original  and  suggestive 
essay;  and  when  the  author  comes  to  her 
subject  proper,  the  particular  sculpture  of 
the  Itahan  Benaissance,  her  powers  of 
sympathetic  divination,  her  keen  and  dis- 
criminating delight  in  the  monuments  of 
which  she  discourses,  and  it  must  be  add- 
ed, her  faculty  for  taking  a  judicial  as  well 
as  a  catholic  and  interpretative  view  in 
each  instance,  are  even  more  conspicuous. 
She  is,  withal,  an  excellent,  that  is  to  say, 
an  interesting,  and  entertaining  writer, 
quite  withoirt  pedantry,  and  pleasantly 
fond  of  stating  prettily  pleasurable  con- 
siderations, and  expressing,  candidly, 
though  lightly,  together  with  the  fact  the 
emotion  aroused  by  it. 

The  book  is  divided  naturally  into  two 
parts,  devoted  respectively  to  the  Early 
and  the  Late  Benaissance.  Each  begins 
with  a  chapter  on  its  characteristics,  which 
adds  much  to  the  effect — measurably  se- 
ciired  also  by  the  Introduction — of  critical 
coherence  and  organic  unity  of  the  vol- 
ume. In  the  first  part  are  considered  the 
Pisani  Delia  Querela,  Ghiberti,  Donatello, 
Luca  deUa  Bobbia,  and  the  "minor  sculpt- 
ors"— Benedetto  da  Maiano,  Desiderio 
da  Settignano,  Bossellino,  Mino  da  Fie- 
sole,  Verrocchio,  and  PoUajuolo.  Part 
second  discusses  Andrea  and  Jacopo  San- 
sovino,  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  Cellini, 
Michelangelo,  and  "  Sculptors  outside  of 
Tuscany."  An  Appendix  follows  con- 
taining a  "  General  Bibliography,"  which, 
but  for  a  special  reference  to  the  ample 
Bibliography  of  the  Blashfield-Hopkins 
edition  of  Vassari,  might  advantageously 
have  been  fuller,  a  list  of  "Histories  of 
Benaissance  Sculpture  "  and  a  list  of  the 
"  Titles  and  Locations  of  the  Principal 
Works  of  the  Most  Famous  Sculptors."  In 
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the  last-named  list  spaoe  is  made  for  the 
mention  of  Matteo  Civitali  and  Agostino 
di  Duccio^  whose  omission  from  the  text  of 
the  volume  is  one  that  we  cannot  help 
hoping  Miss  Freeman  will  repair  in  a  sec- 
ond edition.  She  speaks  modestly  indeed 
of  "marshalling  between  the  covers  of  a 
small  book  some  part  of  Benaissance 
sculpture/'  and  that  she  has  been  content 
to  treat  of  Florentine  sculpture  alone  prac- 
tically. But  even  so,  the  inclusion  of 
these  graceful  and  charming  artists  would 
easily  have  given  a  somewhat  needed  air 
of  greater  completeness  to  her  work  with- 
out violating  its  self-imposed  restrictions. 
The  book  is  adequately  and  elegantly  il- 
lustrated with  upward  of  forty  excellent 
reproductions  in  half-tone.  It  lacks,  but 
hardly  needs,  perhaps,  an  index,  as  it  is 
really  an  elaborate  and  illuminating  essay 
rather  than  a  manual. 

W.  C.  JBrownell, 


MISS  PEABODY'S  "MARLOWE." 

IN  reading  this  poetic  drama  of  Eliza- 
bethan days,  filled  as  it  is  with  the 
little  company  of  playwrights  who  imme- 
diately preceded  Shakespeare,  one  will  be 
apt  to  note,  first  of  all,  the  remarkable 
success  with  which  Miss  Peabody  has  re- 
produced the  spirit  of  the  time.  This  is 
noticeable  in  every  act  from  the  time  the 
curtain  rises  on  the  capital  scene  at  the 
beginning  of  the  play,  where  Nashe, 
Lodge,  Green,  and  Peele,  are  discovered 
at  the  Beehive  in  South  London,  celebrat- 
ing the  first  production  of  "Faustus." 
The  romantic  interest  of  the  play  is  intro- 
duced with  the  appearance  at  this  festive 
occasion  of  Giles  Bamby  and  his  daughter, 
Alison,  from  Canterbury,  who  stop  at  the 
inn  to  inquire  for  their  kinsman,  Gabriel 
Andrew.  Marlowe,  who  has  previously 
joined  his   friends,   flutters  the  Kentish 
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maiden  with  ready  flattery,  and  finally 
touches  her  heart  by  singing  the  ballad: 

"  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  loTe." 

From  this  moment  the  consciousness  of 
the  impending  tragedy  may  be  said  to  be 
fairly  awakened,  and  its  influence  in- 
evitably keeps  one's  attention  upon  the 
development  of  the  drama.  The  love  of 
the  country-bred  girl  for  the  poet,  and  the 
infatuation  of  the  latter  for  a  famons 
beauty  of  the  Court,  Marlowe's  subsequent 
reverses  of  fortune  and  dismissal  from  the 
Queen's  players,  and  Alison's  marriage 
meanwhile  with  her  kinsman  Gabriel, 
prepare  the  way  for  the  dramatic  climax 
where  Miss  Peabody  has  managed  to  bring 
about  Marlowe's  death  as  the  result  of  the 
tavern  brawl.  The  hero's  atheistic  ten^ 
dency  is  decided  enough  to  supply  a  sub- 
sidiary interest  suflSciently  serious  to  af- 
ford many  opportunities  for  emphasizing 
the  heroic  Jt  of  the  figure,  and  in  many 
memorable  lines  and  passages  of  exquisite 
beauty  the  author  preserves  throughout 
the  piece  a  romantic  conception  of  the 
personality  of  Marlowe  which  is  vivid  and 
convincing. 

....    What  hare  we  but  our  dreams  f 
Why,  to  fetch  wisdom  out  of  the  Holy  Book, 
That  hath  a  saying  or  two, —  *t  is  such  as  dreamt 
Alone,  that  moths  corrupt  not    Actions,  deeds — 
Realities  you  call  them— all  are  shams. 
Tangible  dust,  true  death,  most  real  decay ! 
The  worm  can  prove  them  real, — by  eating  them ! 
And  then,  where,  where  f 

[TouMng  hu  own  hrtoiil 
Is  this  Kit  Marlowe,  think  you  f 
Bah  !  I  am  what  I  say  and  what  I  dream 
Ay,  what  I  dream  and  dream  ! — this  fellow,  here, 
Is  none  of  me. 

This  quotation  forcibly  illustrates  the 
distinction  of  much  of  Miss  Peabody's 
writing  in  this  her  latest  and  most  serious 
work.  Together  with  Bostand's  "Cy- 
rano," and  Stephen  Phillips's  "  Paolo  and 
Francesca/'  "Marlowe"  will  be  rated 
among  the  plays  that  mark  the  beginning 
of  our  latter-day  revival  of  the  poetic 
drama.  F.  F.  S. 
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"A  MODERN  ANT^US*' 

"VTOW  and  again  a  book  ia  written  which 
-*-^      cleaves  straight  through  the  super- 
ficial problems  of  existence  to  some  ques- 
tion  so   fundamental  that^   according  as 
we  answer  it^  it  proves  us  to  belong  to  one 
type  of  thinkers  or  to  another.     Friends 
may  begin  to  read  it^  supposing  that  their 
views  of  life  are  practically  the  same,  yet, 
after  comparing  impressions  at  the  end, 
find  that  the  beliefs  they  hold  in  common 
have  been  approached  from  opposite  sides 
and  form  the  flimsiest  of  bridges  between 
radically   opposite  standpoints.     A  Mod- 
em AntcBus  is  such  a  book,  and — putting 
its  question  into  one  bald  sentence — it  asks 
if  the  judgment  of  one  man  has  a  right  to 
govern  the  decisions  of  another,  or  to  at- 
tempt to  influence  him  beyond  the  point 
where  their  perfect  understanding  of  each 
other  ceases. 

It  is  a  chronicle  instead  of  a  story  with  a 
plot,  and  on  that  accoimt  it  is  the  harder 
to  epitomize.  What  strikes  a  reader  first 
is  the  fulness  and  richness  of  the  style, 
which  is  unusual;  at  times  involved  and 
ponderous,  its  very  faults  come  from  the 
color  and  amplitude  of  the  impressions  it 
conveys;  once  in  a  while  it  is  obscure,  but 
even  its  lack  of  clearness  is  that  of  a  dim 
light  out  of  doors,  where  the  world  seems 
the  larger  for  its  vague  outlines;  it  never 
has  the  oppressive  dimness  of  a  poorly 
lighted  room. 

After  trying  to  give  the  key-note  of  the 
book  in  a  sentence,  the  inadequacy  of  any 
fiuch  summing  up  calls  for  the  supplement 
of  a  long  quotation.  Tristram  Gavney, 
while  still  a  child,  is  compared  to  a  little 
wild  animal,  at  which  his  gentle,  invalid 
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mother  cries  out  that  she  prays  he  may  be 
neither  wild  nor  animal,  and  is  answered 
that  the  phrase  frightens  her  because  she 
divides  it  in  two;  although  to  be  animal 
one  needs  not  to  be  bestial,  and  to  be  wild 
means  to  be  unharnessed  rather  than  sav- 
age.   To  which: 

*'  1  would  prefer  to  see  even  his  best  qualities 
disciplined,"  demurred  Mrs.  Gavney. 

"  By  their  own  laws,"  the  Sago  asserted.  "  They 
will  be ;  these  they  live  by.  Dew,  and  song,  and 
sunlight,  and  cloud  are  all  wild  things  untamable 
by  man.  Though  you  can  sadden  the  lark's  song 
by  caging  it,  you  cannot  reshape  it  to  your  liking. 
Would  you  wish  tot  It  is  the  wildness  that 
springs  eternal  out  of  Nature's  unspoiled  beauty. 
It  rose  up  before  the  Fall,  and  came  unchanged 
to  us  out  of  Eden,  and  remains  divine.  There  is 
another  wildness,  wanton  and  predatory,  that 
comes  of  deformity;  where  creation  groans  you 
find  it ;  in  likeness  to  that,  man  becomes  base. 
But  apart  from  that,  to  be  wild  is  not  to  be  liber- 
tine; while  to  be  tame  can  seldom  mean  to  be 
free.    What  do  you  think,  madam  f  " 

Mrs.  Gavney  replied  with  an  unintended  touch 
of  irony,  "  I  think,  dear  Professor,  that  you  have 
been  talking  poetry. " 

Tristram  is  the  modem  Antaeus,  a  boy 
who  can  hear  the  throb  of  sap  ascend- 
ing in  trees,  who  can  find  water  with 
a  hazel  wand,  who  has,  ^^but  in  access 
the  gift  which  lies,  remote  or  near,  in 
all  of  us" — the  gift  of  finding  strength 
and  refreshment  in  throwing  ourselves 
upon  the  earth,  in  feeling  the  stir  of  a 
night  wind  under  the  open  sky,  and  the 
touch  of  dew.  Yet  his  gifts  of  divination, 
of  supersensitiveness  to  all  the  moods  of 
nature,  are  not  so  dwelt  upon  as  to  make 
him  seem  unboyish  or  imcanny.  He  is 
the  embodiment  of  natural,  wilful,  but 
exceedingly  fine  boyhood.  He  spins  a  net 
of  mysteries  aroimd  the  most  simple  and 
necessary  actions;  he  has  even  a  secret  rit- 
ual for  putting  on  his  shoes  and  going 
downstairs;  and,  in  his  speech  with  his 
elders,  he  vibrates  between  uncalculating 
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frankness  and  obstinate  refusal  to  explain 
his  motives,  when  they  are  sure  to  be 
misunderstood,  explained  or  unexplained. 

With  a  gentle  but  imcomprehending 
mother  and  a  still  more  imcomprehending 
and  very  dictatorial  father,  it  is  inevitable 
that  Tristram  should  be  thought  "  hard  " 
while  he  is  still  a  child.  Misunderstand- 
ing piles  on  misunderstanding.  Of  course 
the  boy  is  largely  at  fault,  for,  in  the  queer 
irony  of  things  there  is  a  certain  kind  of 
oversensitive  nature  which,  sooner  or  later, 
from  being  regarded  as  the  aggressor  in  its 
relations  with  natures  less  fine,  is  forced 
into  a  defiant  and  aggressive  attitude. 
While  he  is  still  scarcely  more  than  a  boy, 
he  is  unjustly  accused  of  dishonor;  his 
father  accepts  the  neighborhood  rumor 
and  assumes  it  as  truth  in  speaking  to  him; 
he  will  not  explain,  and  is  sent  to  London 
to  apply  himself  to  business  and  let  his 
shame  be  forgotten  at  home.  He  leaves, 
against  his  will  and  judgment,  sacrificing 
every  hope  and  plan  he  has  ever  had. 

In  London  Antseus  is  lifted  out  of  reach 
of  his  mother  earth.  His  wild  moods  and 
all  the  impulses  and  temptations  of  his 
strongly  vital  youth  find  no  such  outlet  as 
woods  and  fields  and  streams  had  afforded 
him;  he  meets  the  sin  of  the  world  and  is 
finally  defeated;  once  he  goes  home,  wish- 
ing that  he  might  stay  there  and  win  back 
his  self-respect;  but  that  is  not  permitted, 
and  he  returns  to  London  without  confi- 
dence, with  such  a  look  on  his  face  as  men 
have  who  go  under  fire  without  hope, 
"  cold  and  conscious  of  their  risk,  with  no 
shout  of  battle  in  their  hearts,^^  and  the 
reader  is  given  to  the  full  the  sense  that  it 
is  ruthlessly  unnecessary.  Too  late  Tris- 
tram asserts  himself  and  leaves  London, 
but  only  to  die  at  home  after  a  yearns  wan- 
dering.    It  is  a  pitiful  end. 

Poor  Tristram  needed  at  least  two  sets 
of  parents  before  he  was  through  with  his 
short  sojourn  in  the  world,  and,  in  some 
degree,  to  make  up  for  the  lack  the  fates 


supply  Lady  Petwyn,  a  woman  so  grimly 
conceived  that  one  can  fancy  Emily 
Bront6's  having  had  her  hidden  away 
somewhere  out  of  sight  in  "Wuthering 
Heights.^'  Lady  Petwyn  is  a  widow  who 
refers  cheerfully  to  the  husband  of  her 
youth  as  "  Bones,'*  because  only  when  she 
was  sure  that  there  was  nothing  left  of  him 
but  bones  could  she  forgive  him  his  iniq- 
uities. While  Tristram's  father  consid- 
ers his  son  a  hardened  character,  she  thinks 
that  he  needs  hardening,  and  does  her  best 
to  have  him  introduced  to  worldliness  and 
vice  in  London,  no  more  dreaming  that 
after  he  has  sinned  his  heart  will  break 
than  his  father  dreams  that  there  is  any 
heart  left  in  him  for  such  a  purpose.  Few 
people  have  ever  met  a  Lady  Petwyn,  and 
the  few  are  not  to  be  envied,  yet  she  is  so 
portrayed  as  to  convince  our  fortunate  in- 
experience. 

With  all  its  strength  and  grasp,  the 
book  has  some  faintly  drawn  characters, 
some  errors  of  judgment  like  that  of  al- 
lowing the  earlier  chapters  to  move  with 
a  little  too  much  of  that  slowness  and  vol- 
ume of  detail  which  give  body  to  a  narra- 
tive, yet  may  become  a  drag  on  it;  but  as 
a  whole,  it  is  more  than  good;  it  is  note- 
worthy, far  surpassing  the  promise  of  abil- 
ity made  by  the  "Englishwoman's  Love 
Letters." 

Mary  Tracy  Earh. 


RALPH   CONNOR   AND   HIS   SUC- 
CESS 

MANKIND  is  never  without  its  "  pop- 
ular" authors.  The  illuminati  use 
the  adjective  with  just  a  touch  of  conde- 
scension, for  in  their  eyes  the  popular  taste 
and  popular  predilections  are  as  many  as 
they  are  bad.  The  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe,  who 
is  still  industriously  read,  was  an  author 
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of  this  kind;  "  Salph  Connor  ^*  is,  in  many 
ways,  his  successor.  The  secret  of  the 
popularity  of  writers  such  as  these  has 
been  industriously  sought;  many  have  be- 
lieved that  they  had  solved  the  mystery 
and  furnished  creditable  imitations,  but 
the  one  touch,  the  very  touch  that  brings 
success,  has  been  lacking.  The  popular 
author,  whatever  the  degree  of  his  literary 
merit,  is  bom,  not  made.  He  finds  the 
great  popular  heart  by  instinct,  not  by 
artifice;  it  probably  beats  within  him,  and 
he  sincerely  gives  of  himself,  of  his  best, 
in  all  his  work.  He  must  move  and  grow, 
or  retreat,  with  his  audience,  if  he  is  to 
hold  its  suffrages;  and  when  his  vogue 
wanes,  it  is  often  not  because  his  work  has 
changed,  but  because  he  has  been  left  be- 
hind in  an  eddy,  forsaken  by  the  flow  of 
the  tastes  and  sympathies  of  the  mass. 

We  coupled,  a  moment  ago,  the  names 
of  E.  P.  Eoe  and  "Ealph  Connor''  to- 
gether. It  must  be  said  in  all  justice  that 
the  later  author  is  the  better  artist,  with  a 
firmer  hand  upon  the  pulse  of  life,  with 
more  discernment  of  the  elemental  virtues 
and  shortcomings  of  poor  human  nature. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  these  elementals  and  their 
employment  that  must  be  sought  the  suc- 
cess of  "Ealph  Connor,"  who,  alone  of 
Canadian  novelists,  always  excepting  Mr. 
Gilbert  Parker,  has  made  a  place  for  him- 
self in  these  United  States,  to  the  extent 
of  some  600,000  copies  sold  of  his  three 
stories. 

We  are  all  near  the  primitive  life  in  this 
coxmtry,  whether  it  be  at  a  distance  of 
some  250  years  in  the  colonial  and  revo- 
lutionary East,  or  less  than  a  century  on 
the  old  Western  frontier  whose  fruition 
was  Lincoln.  We  are  older  than  Canada, 
yet  at  the  root  of  the  genesis  and  develop- 
ment of  the  two  countries  lie  conditions 
which,  forgotten  in  Europe  ages  ago,  are 
still  fresh  in  our  memory,  survive  still  po- 
tent in  our  blood  and  minds. 
We  talk  much  of  the  "  infancy  '*  of  the 


race,  as  if  it  were  a  period  long  past  and 
ended.  Somewhere  in  this  world  the  race 
is  always  in  its  infancy,  its  youth,  its  early 
manhood.  We  are  standing  to-day  in  the 
place  where  England  stood  in  Cromwell's 
time;  Canada  stands  where  we  stood  yes- 
terday on  the  frontier.  There  are  men 
still  living  who  have  seen  the  stone  age  on 
this  continent  and  among  the  Papuans; 
China,  like  Some  before  her,  sees  the  bar- 
barians at  her  gates. 

Primitive  life  is  always  with  us  in  some 
portion  of  the  earih,  whatever  its  changing 
outward  conditions,  for  all  things  are  rela- 
tive; therefore  it  is  always  kept  fresh  in 
the  human  mind,  and  nowhere  more  po- 
tently than  with  us,  who  have  within  half 
a  century  advanced  from  the  backwoods 
frontier  to  the  van  of  the  great  nations  of 
the  world. 

It  is  the  life  of  our  fathers  that  Balph 
Connor  describes  in  his  books — the  rude 
existence  of  the  pioneers;  and  this  is  what 
gives  him  his  vogue.  Sons  of  Anak  they 
were,  these  men  of  Glengarry,  Scotchmen 
all,  hewers  of  wood  in  winter  and  tillers 
of  the  soil  in  summer.  Men  of  fierce  pas- 
sions and  child-like  impulses,  living  where 
a  highly  organized  social  system  did  not 
impose  the  happy  medium  which  requires 
of  us  a  measure  of  respect  for  the  good  of 
all,  and  permits  us  to  work  a  measure  of 
harm  to  others  and  ourselves — ^primitive 
men  physically,  mentally,  and  morally, 
easily  swayed  by  emotions  good  and  bad, 
but  led,  above  all  else,  by  a  simple  faith  in 
God  and  religion,  if  only  in  the  negative 
form  of  fear. 

It  is  this  wider  meaning  of  his  books 
that  is  unconsciously  felt  by  Ealph  Con- 
nor's readers.  They  see  the  story  only;  sub- 
consciously they  interpret  it  racially.  The 
infiuence  of  woman  in  all  the  growth  of 
primitive  manhood  lies  behind  the  loving 
service  of  the  clergyman's  wife  in  these 
pages;  a  cycle  of  human  experience  and 
advance  in  older  civilizations  is  epitomized 
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here^  as  in  all  new  countries^  in  the  growth 
of  the  yonng  lumbennan  into  the  man  of 
great  affairs.  It  was — ^it  is — a  life  of  vio- 
lent contrasts;  therefore  this  author  is 
forced  to  the  use  of  primitiye  colors  only. 
It  is  not  bad  art^  it  is  not  primitiye  art;  it 
is  the  inevitable  application  of  the  only 
possible  method  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
Balph  Connor  does  not  interpret;  he 
chronicles.  He  appeals  less  to  our  judg- 
ment than  to  our  inherited  memory;  and 
in  doing  so  he  makes  us  feel  and  see.  He 
is,  as  we  begun  by  saying,  a  "popular*' 
author;  and  he  makes  for  honesty,  for 
stem  Christian  manhood,  for  all  the  virt- 
ues that  man  has  tested  through  the  ages, 
and  found  to  be  best  for  himself  and  his 
kind.  W.  A. 


SOME   DISADVANTAGES   OF 
DIVORCE 


L 


ET  Not  Man  Put  Asunder  is  a  prob- 
lem novel,  delicately  but  strongly 
handled,  brisk  and  readable,  full  of  humor, 
and  exceedingly  dramatic.  Neither  a  farce 
nor  a  sermon,  it  nevertheless  bristles  with 
divorces  from  end  to  end  —  one  might 
almost  say  it  scintillates  with  them. 

Petri  na  Faneuil,  the  heroine,  marries 
Henry  Vassall  only  to  be  confronted  with 
an  incompatibility  which,  for  the  time, 
completely  blinds  them  to  their  very  real 
love.  Petrina  is  high-strung,  imperious, 
with  sympathies  so  unused  as  to  be  diffi- 
cult of  access;  absolute  freedom  is  what 
she  asks  of  the  world;  and  she  was  scarcely 
so  much  in  love  as  to  marry  if  she  had  not 
fancied  that  her  husband  and  her  position 
as  a  matron  would  help  her  in  asserting 
her  own  standards.  But  Vassall  also  has 
married  to  have  his  own  way,  and,  against 
her  decidedly  Bohemian  ideas,  he  pits  a 
stern  conservatism.  Neither  makes  any 
effort   to   understand   the   other;   he   re- 
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preaches  her;  she  turns  cold  as  ice;  and 
after  a  few  uncomfortable  months  thej 
part.  In  course  of  time,  Petrina  re-mar- 
ries, only  to  be  thrown  back  upon  the 
conviction  that  she  and  her  second  hus- 
band, who,  Uke  herself,  is  divorced,  have 
no  moral  sanction  for  living  together. 
They  were  good  friends,  but  pretended  to 
no  love  for  each  other,  and,  after  marriage, 
the  friendship  which  had  seemed  to  prom- 
ise comfort  and  fulness  of  their  lives  be- 
comes inadequate,  to  the  point  of  irony. 
Each  is  supersensitive,  both  to  his  own 
convictions  and  the  feelings  of  the  other, 
and  their  situation  becomes  tragic  and 
humiliating  to  Petrina.  Peace  and  resto- 
ration of  the  first  marriage  is  intimated  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  after  the  second  hus- 
band's death,  but  the  moral  is  in  the  suf- 
fering. 

So  dry  an  outline  gives  no  idea  of  the 
sparkling  vivacity  of  the  book.  Some- 
times the  serious  situations  are  a  trifle 
over-strained,  or  at  least  their  tragedy  is 
of  a  kind  which  might  pass  over  the  heads 
of  characters  less  nervously  organized,  but 
on  the  whole,  the  bitterness  of  broken  re- 
lations is  most  humanly  expressed,  lightly 
veiled,  but  not  in  the  least  hidden  by  jest- 
ing talk  or  delightful  character  play,  as  in 
the  exceptionally  good  scene  where  Emmy 
de  Bohun,  Petrina's  sister-in-law,  comes 
upon  her  own  ex-husband  and  his  sud- 
denly acquired  bride,  and  carries  off  the 
situation  by  offering — ^if  one  may  so  ex- 
press it — ^to  "put  the  bride  on"  to  the 
troublesome  defects  in  Humphrey's  char- 
acter. Emmy  and  Humphrey  are  well- 
springs  of  amusement  all  through;  they 
are  so  child-like  and  so  contaminated — so 
injured  by  the  discovery  that  acts  have 
consequences. 

A  VILLAGE  LOCHINVAB. 

JACK  RACER  may  be  called  a  bit  from 

life  passed  through  the  alembic  of  a 

vivid  and  sportive  fancy.     If  the  reader 
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were  not  told  it  is  the  story  of  a  typical 
Western  village,  he  might  well  be  par- 
doned for  thinking  the  scenes  were  laid  in 
some  village  of  Maine  or  Massachusetts,  so 
identical  are  vernacular  and  moral  atmos- 
phere.    And    such    mistake    would    tell 
nothing  against  the  story,  since  the  vil- 
lagers of  Jack  Racer  are  all  sprung  from 
the   early  native  settlers  of  the  West — 
without  a  foreigner  among  them — and  all 
the  world  knows  that  New  England  blood, 
as  well  as  New  England  capital,  was  the 
making  of  the  early  West.     Hence,  when 
her    neighbors    tell    of    Mrs.  Campbell's 
"healed  jaw,''  and  the  limecooleys  and 
Martins  indulge  in  such  desperate  profan- 
ity as  "  I'm  blamed  if  I  do! "  or  "  What  in 
time! "  etc.,  no  Easterner  need  sneer  at 
such   familiar   expressions,  for   they   are 
time-honored    inheritances.      And    when 
the  hero  of  the  story  remarks,  "  Put  Pekin 
on  a  moral  scent,  and  she'll  bury  her  nose 
in  the  mire,"  every  reader  will  realize  how 
true  that  is  of  virtuous  village  communi- 
ties  everywhere. 

Then,  too,  how  full  of  suggestion  to 
readers  in  a  dozen  States  will  those  inci- 
dents be  found  which  could  and  did  set 
the  whole  population  of  Pekin  in  motion  1 
Billy  Campbell's  report  that  Bob  Walley 
is  "  drownded  at  Jones's  Mill "  sends  half 
the  population  running  within  five  min- 
utes; one  woman  in  her  carpet  slippers, 
another  not  waiting  to  tie  up  her  back  hair, 
a  third  with  her  hands  still  wet  from  the 
wash-tub,  and  a  fourth  clenching  her  iron- 
holder  with  a  death-grip  while  she  leaps 
the  fence.     On  the  way  Miss  Samantha 
finds  breath  to  remark,  ^^If  I  was  Miss 
Walley,  I'd  put  oflP  the  funeral  till  Sun- 
day.   Mr.  Sparkins  might  let  up  on  Sun- 
day-school.   Bob  was  a  member,  I  s'pose." 
"I  don't  know,"  gasps  Mrs.  Berger  in 
reply.     "  Mis  Walley  wa'nt  very  conscien- 
tious in  her  trainin'.     .     .     It's  fort'nit 


▲  ViLLASS  LooHiirvAB.    By  Henry  Somerville.    McGInre, 
PhilHiM  k  Co.,  12mo,  $1.6C. 


she  got  her  new  rag  carpet  from  Nance 
Weaver's.  You  an'  me,  Samantha,  might 
help  he  git  it  down  for  the  funeral."  Of 
course  when  they  reach  the  scene  of  disas- 
ter the  boy  is  found  alive  and  covered  with 
perspiration  through  his  efforts  to  keep  up 
with  the  procession  in  quest  of  his  dead 
body.  Touchingly  familiar  also  are  the 
incidents  which  create  feuds  among  loving 
neighbors:  "  Sarah  Boice  loaned  Jane 
Maybury  a  sample  of  goods  that  she  got 
from  Chicago,  and  Malvina  Pryor  bor- 
rowed it  from  Jane  and  took  it  to  Sam 
Limecooley's  store,  to  see  if  he  could  get 
her  some  at  the  same  price,  and  Sam  sent 
the  sample  to  St.  Louis.  So  when  Sarah 
asked  Jane  Maybury  for  the  sample,  Jane 
sent  to  Malvina  Pryor,  and  Malvina  had  to 
confess  she  gave  it  to  Sam  Limecooley,  and 
Sam  sent  it  to  St.  Louis.  Now  Sarah  had 
not  wanted  Sam  to  know  that  she  had 
sent,  in  a  free  and  easy  way,  to  Chicago 
for  samples,  for  the  Limecooleys  and 
Boices  belonged  to  the  same  class-meeting. 
So  she  upbraided  Jane  Maybury  and  re- 
proached Malvina."  Each  lady  left  in 
tears,  and  now  they  don't  speak. 

Jack  Racer  is  really  a  desultory,  irrelig- 
ious young  fellow,  with  an  undercurrent  of 
honorable  feelings  and  a  brain  clear 
enough  to  have  fitted  himself  for  the  bar, 
while  the  Pekinites  thought  of  him  as  only 
a  chaser  of  mad  pleasures.  JclcTc  Racer  is 
a  bright  and  clever  story,  and  those  who 
care  to  learn  how  Jack  redeemed  himself, 
should  read  it. 

"A      FIRST-CLASS     EARL     WHO 
KEPT  HIS  CARRIAGE" 

TO  be  humble-minded,  angelic,  and 
contented,  and  to  look  like  the 
frontispiece  in  The  Making  of  a  Mar- 
chioness may  gain  a  woman  the  love 
of  a  man  of  fifty-four,  like  the  Marquis 
of  Waldenhurst,  and  with  it  a  ruby  "  as 

Thi  Hakiko  or  ▲  MABCHI0N28S.    By  Francis  HodgH)n 
Burnett.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  12mo,  ^1.10  net. 
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big  as  a  trouser  button/^   to  quote  that 
shrewd,  worldly  old  person,  Lady  Maria 
Bayne.      Walderhurst    belongs    to    that 
amiable   group   of   men   who   are    '^not 
marrying  men,^'  because  they  are  so  self- 
ish, but  who  occasionally  find  a  woman 
better  than  any  they  have  ever  known,  and 
decide  to  marry  as  the  better  part  of  valor. 
They  are  rather  dull,  and  cannot  bear  to 
have  women  "fussing  about ^'  and  want- 
ing to  be  made  love  to.    When  they  enter 
a  room,  the  women  begin  to  frisk  about 
and  swim   and  languish — ^heaven  knows 
why,  except  that  such  men  usually  have 
money.     The  law  of  compensation  occa- 
sionally asserts  itself.    Emily  Fox-Seton 
represents  the  type  of  woman  to  make  such 
a  man  happy,  and  to  be  happy  in  bringing 
his  slippers  and  preparing  his  Scotch  and 
soda  for  him.     Some  people  are  bom  to 
serve,  some  to  be  served;  for  this  reason 
self-sacrifice   in   the    matter   of   slipper- 
bringing  and  whatnot  is  merely  a  thing 
of  individual  development,  without  which 
the  individual  would  be  uncomfortable. 
Not  to  sacrifice  one's  self  is  a  sacrifice  to 
those  bom  with  the  instinct  for  self-abne- 
gation.   Thus,  to  mourn  is  some  people's 
highest  joy.    Emily  Fox-Seton's  person- 
ality is  not  of  this  morbid  variety,  how- 
ever.   She  is  a  very  healthy-minded  young 
woman  who  philosophically  takes  life  as 
she  finds  it,  and  so  far  makes  the  best  of 
it  that  she  really  deserves  a  much  finer 
man  than  Walderhurst.    But  the  beauty 
of   it  is  that  she   does  not  know  this. 
Therefore  her  chance  for  future  happi- 
ness is  secure.     She  has  ideals,  but  they 
are  from  within  herself  outward,  so  that 
she  magnifies  the  kindly  enough  motives 
of  her   associates  into  noble   intentions. 
The  book  is  thoroughly  satisfactory,  in  re- 
spect of  style  as  well  as  of  story.    The 
thing  is  neatly  done  and  to  the  point.    In 
make-up    it    somewhat    suggests    recent 
French  books  of  limited  edition,  doubled 


with  vellum,  tooled  with  gold,  and  having 
miniature  portraits  painted  by,  say,  Gri- 
vaz.  Mr.  Williams's  drawings  give  a 
dainty  touch. 

LITERARY  MERINGUE 

\^y  Lady  Peggy  Ooes  to  Town  is 
reminiscent  of  other  days  when 
other  ladies,  just  like  Peggy,  took  the 
coach  for  London  Town.  It  is  a  remi- 
niscent of  a  number  of  plays  that  we 
have  all  seen — of  Julia  Arthur  in  "A 
Lady  of  Quality,"  of  Virginia  Hamed 
fighting  a  womanish  duel  in  "Lady 
Ursula"— even  of  Rosalind,  who  as  far 
back  as  the  sixteenth  century  vowed  she 
was  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears  for  no 
woman.  Lady  Peggy's  extraordinary  ad- 
ventures are  such  as  happen  no  other 
where  than  in  a  book.  She  follows  her 
lover  to  town  to  discover  if  he  loves  Lady 
Diana  Weston  more  than  her,  impersonat- 
ing his  rival  so  successfully  as  to  deceive 
her  twin  brother.  This  is  a  large  swallow, 
but  once  it  is  down,  all  else  is  easy.  Like 
the  reasoning  of  a  sophist:  only  accept  his 
major  premise  and  the  conclusion  must 
follow.  Lady  Peggy  encounters  her  flout- 
ed lover.  Sir  Percy  De  Bohun,  and  receives 
a  rapier-prick,  makes  acquaintance  of  her 

hated  rival  and  of  Beau  Brummell,  who 
instructs  his  charioteer  to  overturn  the 

young  gallant,  whom  he  takes  of  course 
to  be  a  man,  in  order  that  he,  Beau,  may 
learn  the  new  fashion  of  the  young  buck's 
home-made  cravat;  after  which  "  My  Lady 
is  whisked  off  to  a  rout,  willy-nilly,  at  the 
home  of  her  hated  rival,"  picks  a  very  pret- 
ty quarrel  with  her,  and  is  later  "bid  to 
Beau  Brummell's  levee  in  her  night-rail." 
Here  are  suggestions  of  Richard  Mansfield. 
The  action  is  brisk,  but  the  style  would  be 
improved  by  changing  the  historical  pres- 
ent, which  prevails  throughout  the  book, 
to  the  past.     The  illustrations  are  good. 

Mt  Last  Pxoot  Oobs  to  Towk.      By    Fanny   Aymao 
Matthews,    The  Bowen-Mcrrill  Co.,  13.no,  91.60. 
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MISS  ESTHER  SINGLETON^S  ex- 
tensive  essay  upon  The  Furniture 
of  Our  Forefathers  is  now  complete  in 
eight  parts^  which  are  bound  up  by  the 
publishers  in  two  very  large  and  hand- 
some volumes.    A  notice  of  the  work  was 
published  in  these  pages  about  a  year  ago, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  first  three  parts, 
and  at  that  time  due  credit  was  given  to 
the  author  for  her  conscientious  labor  in 
the   collection   of  information   and   the 
transcribing  of  old  inventories.    The  com- 
pleted work  bears  out  the  promise  of  the 
earlier  parts;    Miss  Singleton  has  been 
tireless  in  investigation,  and  if  one  were  to 
try  to  lay  his  finger  upon  the  weak  spot  in 
her  work — ^an  ungracious  task  enough,  but 
an  obvious  thing  to  do — one  would  prob- 
ably suggest  that  the  book  is  bigger  than 
its  fund  of  classified  and  accurate  infor- 
mation.   In  tracing  aU  forms  of  furniture 
from  earlier  times  to  later,  the  author  has 
accumulated  a  great  mass  of  material 
whose  details  have  an  effect  of  overlap- 
ping— of  repetition,  though  this  is  prob- 
ably more  apparent  than  real.  If  it  be  not 
unfair  to  compare  her  arrangement  of  her 
material  with  Mr.  Luke  Lockwood^s  ar- 
rangement of  his  (in  his  "  Colonial  Fur- 
niture in  America,'^  reviewed  last  month 
in  The  Book  Buyer),  we  must  regret 
that  she  did  not  hit  upon  so  simple  a  clas- 
sification as  he  did — ^the  classification  by 
forms,  i.e.,  tables,  chairs,  desks,  etc. — ^by 
means  of  which  Miss  Singleton^s  wealth 
of  material  might  have  been  made  easier 
to  study  than  it  is  in  its  present  arrange- 
ment.    Evidence  is  not  lacking,  also,  that 
Miss  Singleton  has  fallen  into  an  occa- 
sional   pitfall    laid — ^probably    uninten- 
tionally— by  the  enthusiasm  of  some  col- 
lectors the  beauty  of  whose  furniture  is 
more  certain  than  its  antiquity.    But  this 
accident  happens  every  day  to  collectors 
and  experts  of  greater  experience  even 


than  Miss  Singleton,  and  it  does  not  count 
against  the  interest  and  value  of  her  book. 

And  when  all  the  fault  is  found,  the 
fact  remains  that  The  Furniture  of  Our 
Forefathers  contains  a  great  mass  of  in- 
teresting detail,  prolix  in  places,  but  all 
contributory  to  the  fascinating  study  of 
antique  furniture.  The  section  devoted 
to  the  work  of  Boulle,  Chippendale,  Hep- 
plewhite,  Sheraton,  the  Adams,  and  other 
famous  cabinet-makers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  will  have  a  stronger  appeal  to 
many  collectors  of  household  furniture 
than  the  more  archaic  and  clumsier  work 
of  earlier  men.  Miss  Singleton  insists 
that  "  Chippendale "  is  a  generic  name, 
and  after  examination  of  his  books,  to- 
gether with  contemporary  testimony,  she 
finds  her  impression  of  him  to  be  ^'a  carv- 
er and  gilder  with  a  considerable  leav- 
en of  upholstery.''  She  finds  that,  like 
'Omer  and  Mr.  Kipling  and  other  capable 
men,  he  took  what  he  wanted  whenever  he 
saw  it  in  anybody's  design,  overloaded  it 
with  carving  and  chinoiseries,  and  held  it 
up  a  model  of  excellence,  which  some  gen- 
tleman of  means  ought  to  order  (from 
Chippendale)  for  his  mansion. 

The  illustrations  in  these  two  sumptu- 
ous volumes  are  profuse  and  very  beauti- 
ful. In  too  many  cases  the  scale  has  not 
been  carefully  kept  in  mind  when  several 
pieces  were  reproduced,  but  on  the  whole, 
the  pictures  deserve  high  praise.  Mr.  Eus- 
sell  Sturgis  furnishes  a  brief  critical  de- 
scription of  many  of  the  plates,  large  and 
small,  and  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a 
treasury  of  varied  information,  in  which 
the  special  student  and  the  general  reader 
may  find  many  curious  and  beautiful  nug- 
gets. The  publishers  have  printed  the 
book  very  handsomely  and  bound  it  orna- 
mentally and  in  good  taste.  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  2  vols.,  4to,  $20  net) 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.   Edwin  Atlee 
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Barber's  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the 
United  States  comes  revised  and  enlarged 
after  seven  years  have  passed  since  the 
first  publication  of  this  standard  work. 
Mr.  Barber's  enthusiasm  for  pottery  and 
porcelain  "  made  in  America/'  which 
found  expression  in  the  prophecy  of 
growth  for  the  fictile  art  with  which  he 
closed  his  first  edition,  has  been  justified, 
as  he  notes  in  his  new  preface,  by  the  ac- 
tivity and  gratifying  progress  in  the  ce- 
ramic art  in  this  country  during  the  past 
seven  years.  He  has  added  two  new 
chapters  in  the  present  issue  of  his  book, 
one  containing  "Additional  Historical 
Facts"  concerning  the  art  during  the 
period  covered  in  the  original  work,  and 
the  second  on  the  "  Development  of  the 
Art  since  1893,'^  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  notes  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  wares  produced  at  the  Dedham  Pot- 
tery, opened  in  1896,  which  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  earlier  works  at  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  the  distinctive  work  done  at  the 
Rookwood  Pottery,  the  work  done  at  sev- 
eral potteries  in  Trenton,  N,  J.,  and  at 
Haddonfield,  in  the  same  State,  and  the 
exceptionally  fine  product  of  the  Grueby 
Pottjery,  besides  commenting  upon  the 
Work  turned  out  at  a  score  of  less  im- 
portant kilns  in  almost  as  many  States. 
The  new  edition  will  be  found  necessary 
in  the  library  of  every  collector  of  Ameri- 
can pottery.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  8vo, 
$3.50.) 

The  Affirmative  Intellect,  by  Charles 
Ferguson,  is  one  of  those  compounds  of 
Emerson  and  water  {muddy  water)  which 
pass  in  some  quarters  for  profound 
thought.  "The  law  of  America  is  not 
static,  but  vital."  "  The  sheer  kinetic  rea- 
sonableness of  the  creative  intellect."  One 
would  undertake  to  produce  hundreds  of 
such  phrases  of  swollen  emptiness  from 
Mr.  Ferguson's  slender  volume.  Evolution, 
he  tells  us,  is  "  interesting,"  but  "  not  yet 
important."  What  is  important,  we  sup- 
pose, is  such  gnomic  sayings  as  he  scatters 


through  his  pages,  sometimes  nudging  the 
reader  with  Italics  when  they  are  more 
than  usually  meaningless.  He  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  life-processes  and  world- 
processes,  and  one  now  and  then  comes  in 
a  startled  way  upon  some  concrete  word 
like  University  or  Church;  but  what  it  is 
all  about  the  bafiled  critic  has  to  confess 
that  he  cannot  make  out.  But  this  will  not 
surprise  or  pain  Mr.  Ferguson,  since  he  is 
well  persuaded  that  "  the  pathos  of  the  liv- 
ing universe  is  its  inexhaustible  stupidity." 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls,  12mo,  $1.50.) 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Black's  Culture  and 
Restraint  is  a  sort  of  sermon  raised  to  the 
nth  power.  His  text  is,  "Thy  sons,  O 
Zion,  against  thy  sons,  0  Greece,"  and 
his  theme  is  the  contrast  of  the  Hebrew 
ideal  of  self-discipline  and  self-repres- 
sion, with  the  Greek  ideal  of  self-devel- 
opment and  self-expression.  He  shows  a 
good  deal  of  reading  and  reflection,  and 
no  small  literary  gift;  yet  we  think  that 
most  readers  who  have  sat  out  his  350 
pages  will  have  a  fresh  notion  of  what 
George  Eliot  meant  when  she  spoke  of 
that  gentle  stir  of  enthusiasm  about  a  ser- 
mon which  every  congregation  exhibits 
when  it  is  at  last  over,  (F.  H.  Revell 
Co.) 

There  is  no  tyranny  like  that  of  a 
"  Series."  As  there  had  to  be  a  series  of 
"  Modern  English  Writers,"  Tennyson 
could  not  be  left  out  of  it,  and  the  bio- 
graphical and  critical  monograph  on  him 
had  to  be  ordered  of  some  one.  Who 
more  fit  for  the  work  than  that  lo}'al 
Tennysonian,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang?  It  is 
he  who  is  responsible  for  Alfred  Tenny- 
son. He  frankly  serves  warning  that  he 
is  implicitly  following  the  biography  by 
Lord  Tennyson.  He  knows  some  anec- 
dotes of  the  poet  not  given  in  the  Biog- 
raphy, but  thinks  it  not  desirable  to  pub- 
lish them,  since  the  son  rejected  them. 
What  we  have,  therefore,  is  a  condensed 
account  of  the  main  features  of  Tennyson^s 
life,  together  with  an  appreciation  of  his 
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poems.  Mr.  Lang  does  the  work  with  un- 
failing good-humor  and  wit,  and  with 
characteristic  lugging  in  of  curious  lore 
about  ghosts  and  witches  and  Scott  and 
other  subjects  with  which  he  is  so  saturated 
that  he  cannot  help  oozing  when  pricked. 
His  poetical  judgments  are  sound  and  skil- 
fully defended,  though  his  book  did  not 
call  for  such  thoroughness  of  treatment  as 
that  of  Professor  van  Dyke's  critical  vol- 
ume on  Tennyson.  Toward  the  end,  Mr. 
Lang^s  interest  seemed  to  flag,  and  he  ran 
off  into  a  disquisition  on  English  Jingoism 
which  had  only  the  remotest  connection 
with  his  subject.  Flagging  attention,  or 
something  else,  led  him  to  repeat  almost 
verbatim  on  p.  195  a  sentence  about  great 
physical  strength  going  generally  with  un- 
usual mental  power,  which  he  had  first  set 
down  on  p.  3.  His  monograph  is  a  modest 
and  useful  performance,  enlivened  by 
many  a  Lang  quip  and  slyness,  and  as  such 
is  to  be  commended  to  those  who  do  not 
possess  the  authoritative  Life  of  Tennyson. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  12mo.) 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington, and  other  American  Addresses 
is  an  obvious  result  of  his  recent  visit 
to  this  country.  He  came  partly  as  a 
missionary  to  rouse  American  interest 
in  the  King  Alfred  millenary;  and  his  ad- 
dress on  that  subject  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
with  his  discourse  on  "The  Writings  of 
King  Alfred  '^  at  Harvard,  fill  sixty  pages. 
At  Columbia  he  spoke  on  the  Dutch  Re- 
public, and  at  Princeton  on  recent  biog- 
raphies of  Cromwell — ^both  favorite  sub- 
jects of  his,  of  course — so  that  it  is  only 
his  Chicago  eulogy  of  Washington  that 
stands  for  a  peculiarly  American  subject 
treated  before  an  American  audience.  His 
bearers  certainly  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  his  tribute  to  their  national  hero. 
It  was  pitched  in  the  warmest  tone  and 
was,  indeed,  a  little  less  measured  at  some 
points  than  the  calmest  American  histo- 
xians  would  make  it.    Mr.  Harrison  is  al- 


ways entertaining,  even  when  most  dog- 
matic, and  this  latest  volimie  of  his  will  be 
found  not  the  least  readable  of  his  books. 
One  smiles  at  encountering  now  and  then 
a  kind  of  forced  reference  to  his  continued 
belief  in  the  religion  of  Himianity  (capital 
H  please).  Matthew  Arnold's  rebuke  for 
trying  further  to  "flog  that  dead  horse 
along''  evidently  had  no  lasting  effect 
upon  Mr.  Harrison.  But  his  rather  per- 
f imctory  dragging  in  of  his  pious  Comtist 
phrase  has  very  much  the  air  of  the  devout 
Q.  E.  D.  with  which  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises  used  to  come  to  a  dying  fall. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  8vo.) 

The  Uterature  of  the  book'-plate  is 
rapidly  increasing,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
bibliography  (helpful,  though  not  always 
lucid  in  detail)  in  Mr.  Bowdoin's  book. 
The  text  proper  of  the  latter  is  a  summary 
and  slight  resume  of  the  subject,  quite 
enthusiastic,  and  with  a  proper  insistence 
on  the  varied  interest  of  this  form  of  en- 
graving. The  ex-libris  illustrates  not  only 
the  art  of  the  designer  and  engraver  and 
the  personality  of  its  owner,  but  throws 
interesting  side-lights  on  the  history  of 
humanity.  Mr.  Henry  Blackwell's  method 
of  arranging  book-plates  on  separate  and 
uniform  mounts  and  in  boxes,  as  described 
here  in  his  prefatory  note,  is  certainly 
satisfactory;  but  in  a  public  collection  he 
would  find  the  card  index  a  necessity; 
and  that  for  the  very  reason  accentuated  by 
Mr.  Bowdoin — ^the  various  points  of  view 
that  can  be  taken.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous,  and  include  the  work  of  various 
nationalities,  even  Arabian.  The  half- 
tones are  not  too  distinct,  but  all  are  useful 
as  memoranda,  and  the  full-page  E.  D. 
French  plates  are  well  done. 

The  use  of  India  paper  in  several  re- 
prints of  the  classics  is  a  notable  feature 
of  this  season's  publications.  The  "New 
Century  Library,"  announced  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  includes  the 
works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Scott, 
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each  novel  complete  in  a  small  18mo  vol- 
ume not  thicker  than  an  ordinary  maga- 
zine, yet  containing  from  550  to  1,000 
pages.  The  type  is  clear  and  the  general 
result  almost  incredibly  good.  Messrs. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons  publish  an 
edition  of  George  Eliot  in  this  same 
form,  called  the  "Warwick  Edition," 
and  the  slim  volumes  in  thin  soft  leath- 
er covers  have  all  the  elements  of  popu- 
larity. 

Dare  a  writer  in  these  serious  pages  de- 
scend to  the  vernacular  and  say  that  Four 
Footed  Folk  (R.  H.  Russell),  by  Raymond 
Fuller  Ayers,  "  gets  there  with  both  feet " 
two  times?  By  this  complicated  euphem- 
ism the  reader  should  infer  that  the  book 
is  a  good  one,  and  is  worth  attention. 
Consider,  now,  the  story  of  how  Mr. 
Weasel  came  to  pop,  for  instance.  The 
"  pop  "  was  not  a  putting  of  the  question, 
by  the  way,  but  a  detonation!  He  inad- 
vertently swallowed  some  dynamite,  and 
when  he  was  tapped  on  the  back — ^why,  he 
just  exploded,  naturally  enough!  Where- 
upon old  Squire  Cow  remarked,  sapiently, 
"  Bop,  goes  the  weasel!  *'  Archseological- 
ly,  the  explanation  is  not  tenable.  The 
weasel  had  been  popping  for  a  long  time 
before  dynamite  was  discovered,  but  the 
explanation  is  a  good  one.  So  are  all  the 
other  explanations  of  hidden  things  that 
are  made;  as,  the  reason  why  the  elephant 
fears  the  mouse,  why  Mr.  Tiger  has  stripes 
on  his  back,  and  other  solutions  of  a  num- 
ber of  very  interesting  and  hitherto  un- 
solved zoological  problems.  The  pictures 
are  sketchy,  but  rather  attractive,  and  Mr. 
Ayres  resolves  his  enigmas  better  than 
Kipling  has  done  in  stories  which  attempt 
the  same  task. 

Two    more    good    books    for    young 

readers  must  have  a  word.     The  Little 

Lady,  Her  Booh    (Altemus)   is  a  story 

for  girls  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  while 

Two  of  the  Best  (Button)  is  a  story  for 
boys  by  Dorothy  Quigley.     The  title  of 


the  latter  might  appropriately  be  applied 
descriptively  to  both  in  this  connection. 
Each  book  is  pleasant  reading.  Mr. 
Paine  tells  a  lot  of  the  most  delightful 
stories  of  people,  real  and  unreal,  to  a  cer- 
tain little  lady  he  knows  of,  and  he  tellfl 
of  the  quaint  doings  of  the  little  lady  her- 
self as  well.  "  The  Big  Man ''  of  the  book 
— ^is  it  Mr.  Paine,  one  wonders? — was  a 
delightful  fellow,  and  little  ladies — ^and 
little  men,  too — all  over  the  land  will  be 
glad  to  make  his  acquaintance.  He  told 
such  wonderful  stories,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  "Little  Woman ^^  managed  to  make  the 
little  lady  have  the  joUiest  kind  of  a  time. 
Youthful  readers  can  share  in  these  pleas- 
ures, and  Mabel  Humphrey's  illustrations 
will  show  just  how  the  trio  looked.  Some- 
body else  has  made  pictures  for  the  book, 
somebody  who  is  described  as  "  others  '*  on 
the  title  page,  and  some  of  them  are  as 
good  as  the  Humphrey  pictures. 

The  boys'  story  commences  in  the  way  in 
which  most  boys'  books  began  some  thirty 
years  back,  with  a  run  away  to  sea !  Such 
escapades  have  become  infrequent  in  our 
latter-day  juvenile  literature,  and  we  there- 
fore welcome  their  return  once  in  a  while. 
Probably  there  are  certain  times  in  our 
lives  when  we  meet  even  the  solitary 
horseman  of  G.  P.  R.  James  with  consid- 
erable joy.  This  is  a  story  of  a  good  lit- 
tle boy  who  was  sometimes  bad,  and  a  bad 
little  boy  who  was  sometimes  good.  They 
get  shipwrecked,  lost  in  Death  Valley,  and 
pass  through  all  sorts  of  adventures,  grave 
and  gay.  One  of  them  finally  became  a 
great  musician,  the  other  an  heroic  soldier. 
The  good  little  boy  managed  to  maintain 
his  standard  of  goodness  at  last,  and  the 
bad  little  boy  finally  lost  his  sporadic  bad- 
ness; until,  by  the  aid  of  a  beneficent  pro- 
fessor, who  loved  them  both,  and  who  was 
chock  full  of  appropriate  Scriptural  quota- 
tions, they  both  turned  out  beautifully  in 
the  end.  Lots  of  fun  in  this  book,  and 
most  children  will  enjoy  it. 
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620. — ^Will  you  give  me  as  complete  a  bibli- 
ography as  you  can  of  Thomas  Hardy's 
works?  M.  S.  C. 

"  Colored  Brick  and  Terra-Cotta  Architect- 
ure "  (1863) ;  "  Desperate  Remedies  "  (1871) ; 
"  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  "  (1872) ;    "  A 
Pair  of  Blue  Eyes  "  (1873) ;    "  Far  from  the 
Madding   Crowd"    (1874);    "The   Hand  of 
Ethelberta"   (1876);     "The  Return  of  the 
Native"     (1878);     "The    Trumpet    Major" 
(1880) ;    "  A  Laodicean  "  (1881) ;    "  Two  on  a 
Tower"    (1882);     "The   Mayor   of   Caster- 
bridge"       (1886);       "The      Woodlanders " 
(1887) ;    "  Wessex  Tales  "  (1888) ;   "  A  Group 
of  Noble  Dames"    (1891);     "The   Well-Be- 
loved "  (1892) ;    "  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  " 
(1892);     "The   Three   Wayfarers,"   a   play 
(1893);      "Life's    Little    Ironies"     (1894); 
"  Jude  the  Obscure  "  (1895) ;    and  "  Wessex 
Poems"  (1898). 


621. — ^I  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  old 
or  unfamiliar  ^nonsense  verses — ^not  Lime- 
ricks  or  modern  newspaper  verses,  but  speci- 
mens of^eal  nonsense.  C.  W.  . 

> 

We  have  to  begin  by  confessing  that  we 
do  not  know  what  "  Limericks  "  are — neith- 
er does  the  Standard  Dictionary.  Nor  can 
we  know  which  specimens  are  unfamiliar  to 
our  correspondent.  But  at  the  risk  of  of- 
fering something  that  is  familiar  we  quote 
the  most  delicious  bit  of  pure  nonsense  that 
has  found  a  place  in  our  memory.  It  is  en- 
titled "  A  Ballad  of  Bedlam,"  and  appeared 
anonymously  many  years  ago: 

'*  O  Lady  wake !— the  axnre  moon 

Ib  rippling  in  the  rerdant  iktefl, 
The  owl  in  warblingr  bia  soft  tune, 

Awaiting  bnt  thj  snowy  eyes. 
The  joyH  of  future  yean  are  past, 

To-monow*i  hopes  bare  fled  away  ; 
Still  let  us  love,  and  e'en  at  last 

We  shall  be  happy  yesterday,  j 

"  The  early  beam  of  rosy  night 

Drives  off  the  ebon  morn  afar, 
"While  through  the  mnnnur  of  the  light 

The  huntsman  winds  his  mad  guitar. 
Then,  lady,  wake  I  my  brigantine 

Psnts,  neighs,  and  pninoes  to  be  free : 
Till  the  creation  I  am  thine — 

To  some  rich  desert  fly  with  me." 


622. — CaA  any  reader  give  the  name  of  the 
author  of  a  novel,  published  in  England  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  en- 
titled "  Maids  of  Honor,"  the  scene  of  which 
is  in  the  time  of  George  I.,  the  story  dealing 
with  the  intrigues  of  the  Hanoverian  court? 

D.  K.  E. 

623. — ^Buskin  closes  the  eloquent  passage 
at  the  end  of  his  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture "  with  this  sentence:  "  The  sun  was 
risen  upon  the  earth  when  Lot  entered  into 
Zoar."    What  does  he  mean?  £.  C. 

We  tmderstand  it  as  a  figurative  way  of 
saying  that  civilization  is  not  a  modem  af- 
fair, but  began  ages  ago. 


624. — Justin  McCarthy,  in  his  "  History  of 
Our  Own  Times,"  Chapter  XLIV..  says: 
"  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  the  Invention  of  George  Canning  and 
not  of  President  Monroe,"  etc.  Can  any 
'  reader  tell  me  where  in  Canning's  works  I 
can  find  a  confirmation  of  this  statement? 

C.  L. 

We  doubt  if  you  can  find  it  in  his  speeches 
(published  in  1828)  or  in  his  life  by  Staple- 
ton  (1831),  either  of  which  it  might  be  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  in  this  country.  But  there 
is  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  in  Mc- 
Master*s  "History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States,"  Vol.  V.,  page  44,  which  cor- 
roborates McCarthy. 

625. — I  have  read  somewhere  the  story  of 
a  poor  Bussian  official  stationed,  with  a 
meagre  salary,  in  one  of  the  provinces.  His 
income  is  only  sufficient  to  give  him  the 
barest  necessaries  of  life,  and  through  years 
of  hardship  and  poverty  he  slowly  accumu- 
lates enough  money  to  feel  that  he  can  af- 
ford the  purchase  of  a  new  coat,  which, 
when  he  has  barely  come  to  realize  the  own- 
ership, is  stolen  from  him,  and  the  disap- 
pointment kills  him.  I  think  the  title  is 
"  The  New  Coat."  Can  you  give  the  title 
and  the  author?  C.  C.  S. 
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626.— (1)  The  title-page  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor's "  Ductor  Dubitantium;  or,  The  Rule 
of  Conscience  in  All  Her  General  Measures  " 
(London,  1660,  folio),  calls  for  four  books. 
Only  two  are  in  the  Tolume.  Did  he  ever 
publish  books  three  and  four? 

(2)  Is  "John  Gower"  in  "The  Cow-Ear 
giouB  Castle-Combat,  lately  begun  in  a  strong 
Vapour,  and  ended  in  a  desperate  Duell,.  by 
Ja.  Fencer  and  William  Wrastler  *'  (London, 
1645,  4to),  a  pen-name?    If  so,  whose? 

O.  R. 


627. — ^Who  wrote  the  following  lines,  and 
what  is  the  title  of  the  volume,  and  also  the 
publisher?  I  think  the  title  is  "Retro- 
spect," "Circumstance,"  or  "If,"  by  Paul 
Haviland: 


**  If  I  had  known  -tMh  I  therv  it  la, 
What  does  it  matter  now  ? 

Let  this  preHiHKl  ipny  of  Clematii 
Again  remind  me  how — 

Bnt,  never  mind  I  it's  gone  and  past. 
What  does  it  matter  now  ?  ** 


628. — Can  any  reader  tell  me  from  what 
poem  this  stanza  is  taken? 

"  The  water  tmbbles  o'er  the  Rrarel, — 
It  laoghs  a  moment,  and  is  gone ; 


It  would  be  still  if  it  were  stone 
Bat  ripplea  know  enongl)  to  tcaTeL" 


C.  D. 


629. — Has  attention  ever  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  Longfellow  never  used  any 
rhythms  but  the  iambic  and  trochaic,  nor 
Tennyson  either,  except  in  "  Maud  *'?  Con- 
sidering that  Byron,  Moore,  Holmes,  and 
other  poets  have  used  the  three-syllable 
rhythms  with  beautiful  effect,  this  seems 
singular.  Perhaps  some  critic  accounts  for 
it.  J.  L. 

Longfellow's  little  poem  "  Curfew  '*  is  an 
exception. 


O.  R.  H. 


ANSWERS. 

619. — (3)  The  poem  inquired  for  is  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  Whittier's  "  Songs  of 
Three  Centuries." 


Atiguft,  1901 
JaiMsary,  1902 
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THE  present  narrative  contemplates  the  life,  growth  and  influence  of 
what,  as  distinguished  from  medij£val  and  later  developments,  is  called 
the  early  Catholic  Church.  The  period  covered  is  from  the  end  of  the  first 
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— Examiner, 
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By  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 

Author  of"  WbtV»  llie  Matter  wttb  Kmaaaa?" 

Jlluetrated  by 
A.  I.  KBLIBR  and  W.  R.  LEIGH 

W.  D.  HOWKLLS  writes  in  the  A^ttr/A  American 
Review  : 

"T^HE  scories  are  so  bravely  laXMal  Co  human 
X  nature,  in  that  polhical  aspect  which  is  but  one 
phase  oi  our  whole  average  life,  thai  (hey  are  magnili- 
cently  above  all  need  of  eiCcusing  or  defending.  If  he 
has  held  his  hand  anywhere  the  reader  does  not  sus- 
pect it,  for  it  seems,  with  its  relentless  power  of  realiza- 
tion, to  be  laid  upon  Ihe  whole  political  li/e  of  Kansas, 
which  it  keeps  in  a  clutch  so  penetrating,  so  compre- 
hensive, that  the  reader  does  not  quite  feel  his  own 
vitals  free  from  it."  Sl-So 
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The  Fiction  Success  of  the  Season 
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$1.50 
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The  RULING  PASSION 

By  HENRY   VAN   DYKE 

Superbly  Illustrated  in  Color 
by    V^alter    Appleton    Clark 

"To  put  it  all  in  a  sentence,  I  do  not 
think  any  American  writer  who  ever  hved 
ever  wrote  a  better  or  a  truer  or  a  more 
inspiring  book  than  Henry  van  Dyke's 
'The  Ruling  Passion,'  " 
wTites  George  Gary 
Eggleston  to  the  jV«c  6  I^  tl  H 
york  Times  Siiturilay  " 
Review.  1,000 
$1.50  I  
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THE    LITERARY    COLLECTOR 

it  iV  rime  you  learned  something 
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r  T  is  a  monthly  magazine  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  buys  books  to  keep  and  to  love.  You 
probably  will  not  find  a  popular  new  novel 
mentioned  in  it  But  you  will  find  no  end  of  the 
most  delightful  papers  about  rare  books,  first  editions, 
binding,  book-pktes,  private  presses,  manuscripts,  illu- 
mination; there  are  bibliographies,  letters  from  the  Old 
World,  bookish  queries  and  notes,  current  book-sales 
prices, — everything  that  can  be  brought  together  to  keep 
you  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  book-lovers'  world. 
The  Literary  Collector  costs  $1.50  a  year,  15  cents  for  a  single  copy. 
You  can  have  it  on  trial  for  three  months  by  sending  25  cents  to 
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By  ERNEST  SETON-THOMPSON 
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14  X  21  inches.     The  set  in  a  Portfolig.     Price  $6-00  nci. 
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CALIFORNIA 
IS  THE  MECCA. 

Seekers    afier   rest    and    recrealion 
in  a  bracing  climate,  and  enchanting 
scenery   surrounded   by   fruits   and 
flowers,  are  going  to  California   this 
winter  in  greater  numbers  than  ever 
before. 

The  way  to  go  is  by  the 

NET  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 
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BRENTANO'S    announce 
for    immediate   publication 
"MADAME  DUBARRYt' 

an  authorized  translation  from 
the    French    of   the    brothers 
Edmond  and  Jules  Goncourt.  The 
revival  of  interest    in  this  re- 
markable historical  character 
seems  to  warrant  the  publicatioh 
of  this  authoritative  work   by 
these  well-known  writers,  and 
the  translation  is  in  all  partic- 
ulars   adequate    and  complete, 
izmo,    cloth,    Illustrated, 
$1.50  net,  by  mail,  $1.6^, 
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THe  MetHods 

of 

Lady- Walder  Hurst 

A  Cocnpaiiioa  to 
^  The  Making  of  a  Marchioness  ^ 

BY 

Frances  Hodgson  Btirnett 

Author  of 
'^Littk  Lofd  Fauntleroy/'  **  A  Lady  of  Quality,'*  etc* 

"The  Methods  of  Lady  Walderhurst"  is  a  de- 
lightful story  which  combines  the  sweetness  and 
simplicity  of  **The  Making  of  a  Marchioness  "  with 
the  dramatic  qualities  of  **A  Lady  of  Quality." 

Lady  Walderhurst  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
characters  in  modem  fiction, 

Mrs.  Burnett  tells  in  a  most  thrilling  way  of  the 
plots  against  the  life  of  her  heroine. 

The  reader  who  starts  the  book  can  never  lay  it 
down  until  finished. 

Beautifully  manufactured y  with  illustrations  by 
C,  D,  Williams f  and  with  initial  letters,  tail-pieces 
and  decorative  borders  by  A,  K.  Womrath, 
i2mo,  viii-l-304  pages,  attractively  bound,  $1.25. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A   MARCHIONESS 

BY 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

The  scene  is  laid  in  an  English  country-house ,  where  an  amiable  English  nobleman  is 
the  centre  of  matrimonial  interest  on  the  part  of  both  the  English  and  Americans  present 

A  delightful  novel  in  the  author* s  most  charming  vein. 

Illustrated  unth  halftone  engravings  ^  with  initial  Uttets^  tail-pieces,  decorative  borders,  etc. 
The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  daintily  bound,  i2mo,  cloth ^  gilt  top,  $1,10  net;  post- 
paid, $1,21. 


Other  new  Popular  Novels  are: 

WOLFVILLE   DAYS 

By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  Author  of  **  Wolfville,"  **  Sandburrs,"  etc. 

*'Wolfville*'  was  the  most  successful  book  on  Western  life  since  the  early  works  of  Bret  Harte,  and 
"Wolfville  Days  "  is  just  as  bright  and  entertaining  as  its  predecessor.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

With  a  frontispiece  by  Frederic  Remington. 

THE   GIANT'S   GATE 

By  Max  Pemberton,  Author  of  **Kronstadt,"  **The  Impenetrable  City,"  "Feo,"  etc. 

A  powerful  novel,  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  France  and  England  of  to-day ^  and  which  unrolls 
before  the  reader  a  panorama  of  modem  Paris.     Illustrated,  iznio,  cloth,  $1.^0, 

For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers. 

FREDFRinir  A.  fiTAITFS  nnHPAMY.  S  A  T.  Eaftf  Ififh  St..  Haw  Ynrk 
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THE    HEROINE    OF    THE    STRAIT 


A  Romance  of  Detroit  in  the  Time  of  Pontiac 

By  MARY  CATHERINE  CROWLEY,  author  of  *' A  Daughter  of  New 
France."  Illustrated  by  Ch.  Grunwald.   i2mo.  Decorated  cloth.  $1.50. 

A  NOVEL  of  love,  adventure,  and  war,  in  which  the  author  has  made  use  of  the  time- 
faded  diary  in  which  was  narrated  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Detroit  by  the  Indians 
under  the  Ottawa  chief,  Pontiac.     "A  Daughter  of  New  France,"  by  the  same 
author,  has  been  a  popular  work,  and  has  received  very  high  praise. 

Miss  Crowley's  new  book  is  a  strong,  vivid  romance  into  which  are  woven  historical 
events,-  some  of  which  have  come  to  light  since  Parkman's  day. 


IN    THE    EAGLE'S    TALON 

A  Romance  off  the  Louisiana  Purchase 

By  SHEPPARD  STEVENS,  author  of  "I 
am  the  King,''  <*  The  Sword  of  Justice," 
etc.  With  six  full-page  illustrations  by 
A.  Russell.  i2mo.  Decorated  cloth. 
I1.50. 

HERE  we  have  the  court  life  of  France  and 
the  wild  primitive  life  in  the  middle  West 
vividly  contrasted. 

The  uncle  of  the  hero  sends  him  to  France  to 
rescue  his  cousin,  a  beautiful  young  girl  who  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  first  consul.  The 
scenes  in  which  Napoleon  and  his  sister  Caro- 
line, Madame  Marat,  appear  are  very  dramatic, 
and  the  book  abounds  in  incident  and  ad- 
venture. 


THE  GOD  OF  THINGS 

A  Novel  of  Modem  Es:ypt 

By  FLORENCE  BROOKS  WHITE- 
HOUSE.  Illustrated  by  the  author. 
i2mo.     Decorated  cloth.     ^1^50. 

A  CHARMING  modern  society  novel  with  an 
Egyptian  background.  The  heroine,  Dor- 
othy, is  opposed  to  divorce.  At  Cairo  she  meets 
and  learns  to  love  a  man  whose  wife  has  left 
him.  The  deserting  wife  appears  on  the  scene 
later  as  a  German  baroness,  and  the  events 
which  follow  are  depicted  with  skill  and  grace. 
The  descriptions  of  Egyptian  scenery  are  a  feat- 
ure of  this  fascinating  story,  and  from  begin- 
ning to  end  it  will  hold  the  reader's  attention 
by  its  freshness,  cleverness,  and  entertaining 
qualities. 


IN  THE   COUNTRY  GOD   FORGOT 

A  Story  of  To-day 
By  FRANCES  CHARLES.     i2mo.     Decorated  cloth.     $1.50. 

A  STRONG,  original,  virile  story  of  the  uncultured  Southwest, — an  American  novel 
which  will  appeal  to  East  and  West  alike.     Miss  Charles  has  written  a  story  brimful 
of  human  nature,  one  which  arouses  our  sympathies  and  appeals  to  our  emotions, 
making  us  love  or  despise  its  principal  actors. 

The  hate  of  a  rich  old  farmer  for  his  only  son,  the  joy  of  young  love,  the  happy  inno- 
cence of  childhood,  the  pangs  of  remorse,  tender  pathos  and  subtle  humor  are  all  worked 
skilfully  into  a  brilliant  novel.     A  most  unusual  and  engrossing  book. 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

254  Washins^ton  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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ALIENS 

By    MARY    TAPPAN     WRIGHT 

Author  of  "A  Truce  and  Other  Tales  " 


mote   tliaii 
ordinary 


A  REMARKABLE  novel  of  conieinporary  life  in  ihe  South,  dealing  wirh  the  social  and  to  a  slight 
extent  with  the  political  conditions  of  a  period  more  recent  that)  Gcliot)  has  hitherto  treated. 
It  is  no  longer  the  time  of  re  cons  true  tioD,  but  one  so  far  subsequent  as  to  fail  well  within  the 
presenl  decade.  The  title  of  [he  story  is  itself  an  indication  of  the  point  of  view,  that  the  social 
conditions  are  still  quite  by  themselves,  and  that  the  Northern  woman  finds  herself  in  acivilizatioa 
almost  as  strange  to  her  as  any  outside  her  own  race. 

THE  action  as  well  as  the  psychology  has  an  absorbing  interest ;  but  the  latter  shows   Mrs. 
Wright's  peculiar  mastery,  and  her  Southern  types,  with  the  subtle  effects  of  social   and 
political  traditions,  are  studied  with  remarkable  power.     The  book  is  likely  to  be  much  discussed, 
but  there  will  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  its  strength  and  interest. 
$1.50 


AT    SUNWICH 
PORT 

By  W.  W.  JACOBS 

Author  of  -Uany  Carcocs,"  etc 

A  NOVEL  very  close  to  human  nature 
and  overflowing  with  the  bubbling 
humor  characteristic  of  this  teller  of  wonder- 
fully good  stories.  The  scene  is  the  English 
coast,  and  the  story,  like  former  ones,  is  full 
of  quaint  real  characters  and  salt  air.  There 
is  truth,  action,  picturesqueaess  and  variety, 
the  whole  set  in  the  very  atmosphere  of 
wholesome  humor. 

niustiated  by  Will  Owens.    $1.50 


AT 
LARGE 


By  B.  W.  HORNUNQ 

THE  situation  which  is  presented  In  the 
opening  chapters  of  Mr.  Hornung's 
absorbing  novel  is  distinctly  original  and  en- 
gaging. The  hero,  returning  to  England  after 
king  his  fortune  in  Australia,  finds  another 
/ing  court  to  bis  old  sweetheart  and  received 
with  favor. 

His  discovery  that  his  rival  is  no  other  than 
ihc  notorious  bushranger  and  outlaw.  "  Sun- 
Jown,"  to  a  friendly  act  of  whom  years  before 
he  owes  bis  fortune,  leaves  him  in  a  dilemma 
from  which  he  Is  disengaged  only  by  the  greatest 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
Si. 50 


The  MASTER  of 
CAXTON 

By   HILDBOARD    BROOKS 

Antbor  of  "WItbeul  a  Warrant" 

A  LOVE   story   of    the   good,   old-fashioned 
sort,  now  so  seldom  seen.     It  is  laid  in 

the  South  in  the  seventies,  and,  while  present- 
ing no  problem  of  the  reconstruction  period  and 
no  memories  of  the  Great  Conflict,  is  none  the 
less  a  vivid   picture   of  Southerners  of  the  old 

In  the  background,  the  beautiful  old  Southern 
places.  Caxton  and  The  Terraces,  are  full  of 
atmosphere,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  plot 
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MELOMANIACS 

By    JAMES    HUNEKER,  author  of  ••Meziotints  in  Modem  Music" 


^COLLECTION  of  fan- 
tastic and  ironic  tales  in 
which  sentimental  and  con- 
ventional notions  of  music 
and  musicians  are  upset.  The 
heroes  of  modem  culture, 
Wagner,  I  bsen,Chopin,  Scho- 
penhauer,  and  Richard 
Strauss  are  handled  without 
reverence.  The  hook  isa  satire 
upon  the  symbolist  move- 
ment and  artistic  and  literary 
Bohemia,  the  seamy  side  of 
which  is  mercilessly  set  forth. 


CONTENTS 
The  Lord's  Prayer  in  B 
A  Chopin  of  the  Guiter 
The  Piper  of  Dreams 
A  Son  of  Liszt 
The  Emotional  Acrobat 
Isolde's  Mother 
The  Rim  of  Finer  Issues 
An  Ibsen  Girl 
Tanohauser's  Choice 
The   Red-Headed  Piano  Player 
Brynhild's  Immolalion 
The  Quest  of  ihe  Elusive 
An  Insurgent  One 
Handing's  Wife 
The  Corridor  of  Time 

The  Wegsiafles   Give  a   Musicale 
Siegfried's  Death 
The  Iron  Virgin 
Dusk  of  the  Gods 

I> 
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with  pMilblr  one  •■Hption  THK  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  BOOK  of  (bort  Morlu  aver  publUbed  In  America 

THE    RULING    PASSION 


1.  It  is  interesting. 

2.  It  is  full  of  life. 


3.  It  belongs  to  literature, 


By    HENRY    VAN    DYKE 
WHY  ?    THE    JUDGES    SAY    BECAUSE 


W.  D.  HOWELLS: 


'Dr.  ^ 


n  Dyke's  delighltul  volum 


HAMILTON  W.  MABIE  ;  "The  prime  quality  of  this  group 

of  stories  is  their  vitality  ;   they  are   alive   in  every  page 

and  paragraph." 
GEORGE    GARY    EGGLESTON :   "I  do   not   think  that  any 

American  writer  who  ever   lived   ever  wrote  a  better,   or 

truer,  or  more  inspiring  book." 
With  color  illustrations,  81.50 
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THE    CAVALIER 

GEORGE  W.  CABLE'S  GREATEST  SUCCESS 

The  London  LiUrary  World ay^: 
"  The  scene  of  the  American  War  of  North  and  South  is  different  ground  from  the  old  Creole 
life  that  Mr.  Cable  has  painted  so  deliciousty,  but  the  touch  of  the  true  artist  is  equally  manifest 
in  the  careful  selection  of  material,  and  in  the  due  subordination  of  the  events  of  that  terrible 
straggle  to  the  progress  of  a  love  story  that  is  altogether  delightful." 

Illustrated  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy,  $1.50 
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BRAMBLE  BRAE 

By  ROBERT  BRIDGES   (DROCH) 

Author  of  "Overheard  in  Arcadv,"  "Suppressed  Chapters,"  Etc. 

Part  I.      Between  Two  Worlds. 
Part  II.     Bramble  Brae. 
Part  III.  With  Flowers. 
Part  IV.    Written  in  Books. 

A  VOLUME  of  poems,  grave  and  gay,  selected  from  the  work  of  fifteen  years 
during  which  **Droch"  has  won  a  place  by  himself  in  current  American 
letters  and  as  much  by  his  verse  as  by  his  prose.  His  inspiration  and  his  art  are 
distinctly  his  own,  the  one  genuine  and  full  of  feeling,  and  the  other  sympathetic- 
ally dictated  by  the  subject  which  it  expresses  with  native  felicity  and  much  metrical 
variety  and  which  ranges  from  the  daintiest  of  poetical  conceits  to  themes  of  simple 
though  profound  poetic  import.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  from  the  pages  of  Scribner'Sy 
Harper's,  The  Century,  Life,  and  The  Atlantic;  the  rest  now  first  published. 

With  Cover  Design  by  Oliver  Herford.     In  Press 


PEN  AND  INK 

PAPERS  ON  SUBJECTS    OF    MORE    OR    LESS  IMPOR- 
TANCE BY  Brandbr  Matthews. 

**Mr.  Matthews  contrives  to  pat  into  his  essays 
a  eood  deal  of  criticism  and  information.  His 
style  is  always  clear,  and  if  he  is  sometimes  a  little 
over-inf^enious  he  can  plead  in  defence  that  this  is 
the  defect  of  his  quality — that  is,  of  a  keen  and 
discnniinatinfc  intelligence.'*— TA^  Nation. 

$1.35  NET  (postage  XO  CENTS). 


By  the  late  Maltbie  D.  Babcock,  D.D. 

LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT 
AND  PALESTINE 

written  to  the  men  of  his  church. 

Freely  and  Interestingly  Illustrated. 
$1.00  net  (postage  9  cents). 

THOUGHTS  FOR"eVERYDAY  LIVING 

SEVENTH   LARGE  EDITION. 
fl.OO    NET  (POSTAGE  ID  CENTS). 


PRACTICAL  TALKS  BY  AN  ASTRONOMER 

By  HAROLD  JACOBY 

ADJUNCT    PROFESSOR    OF    ASTRONOMY    IN    COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY. 
WITH  TWELVE  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PROFESSOR  JACOBY,  who  has  early  won  an  international  reputation  for  his  achieve- 
ments in  astronomy,  has  combined  entertainment  and  instruction  very  happily  in  the 
score  of  sketches  that  compose  this  volume.  From  the  endless  subjects  contained  in  the 
science  that  admit  of  detached  treatment  he  has  chosen  a  number  of  those  which  are  of 
the  greatest  general  interest  and  has  treated  these  in  a  practical  way  with  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  enlightenment  of  the  general  reader.  Such  titles  as 
•'Navigation  at  Sea,"  **Saturn's  Rings," 

"The  New  Planet  of  1898,"  *'The  Heliometer," 

*'How  to  Make  a  Sundial/'  *'Mounting  Telescopes,*' 

•*Time  Standards  of  the  World,"  "The  Sun's  Destruction," 

indicate  the  popular,  as  his  treatment  emphasizes  the  practical,  character  of  the  book. 

In  Press 
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THE  RAMBLER 


ME.  ROBERT  BRIDGES,  whose  por- 
trait forms  the  frontispiece,  has  col- 
lected a  number  of  his  poems  in  a  volume 
just  issued  by  the  Scribners  called  *^  Bram- 
ble Brae,''  after  one  of  the  poems  which 
celebrates  a  certain  brambly  hillside. 
Since  '*  Overheard  in  Arcady  ^*  and  "  Sup- 
pressed Chapters,^*  published  several  years 
ago,  this  book  is  the  first  which  Mr. 
Bridges  has  given  us.  Besides  some 
verses  which  have  appeared  in  various 
magazines,  it  includes  many  pieces  not 
heretofore  published.  In  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  his  volume  are  grouped  poems 
written  on  the  fly-leaves  of  books,  one  of 
which,  from  a  copy  of  Herrick,  we  take 
pleasure  in  printing  below.  We  do  not 
recall  anv  recent  collection  of  occasional 
verses  of  this  sort,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
idea  is  quite  characteristic  of  Mr.  Bridges's 
work  throughout  the  book.  Mr.  Oliver 
Herford  has  drawn  a  capital  cover  design. 
Here  is  the  poem  written 

IN  A  VOLUME  OF  HBBBICK 

Dear  old  worldling  gone  astray, 
You  would  rather  sing  than  pray ; 
While  you  wore  the  preacher's  gown 
How  you  longed  for  London  Town  I 
When  your  head  ached,  then,  alack  I 
You,  repentant,  gave  up  sack  I 


Old  and  worn  you  ruthlessly 
Bade  farewell  to  poesy ; 
Full,  you  never  cared  for  food, 
Sated,  you  were  always  good. 
Julia's  beauties  you  rehearse. 
Sing  her  charms  in  wanton  verse. 
But  to  make  poor  Julia  thine 
Not  one  pleasure  you'd  resign. 
Flattering,  you  tried  to  please ; 
Generous,  you  loved  your  ease  I 
Dear  old  Herrick,  you're  a  Man 
Built  upon  the  human  plan ; 
To  the  world  your  fame  belongs 
For  the  beauty  of  your  songs— 
Glorious  poet — not  a  saint — 
Lyric  splendor  without  taint  I 

Mr.  Bridges's  book  is  only  one  among 
the  considerable  number  of  volumes  of 
poetry  which  have  lately  forced  themselves 
up  through  that  frosty  soil  of  inattentive- 
ness  to  the  poet  which  has  come  to  be  an 
accepted  condition  in  the  literary  world. 
"  More  poets  yet !  ^'  wrote  Mr.  Dobson 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  deprecat- 
ing tone  was  the  same — or  even  less  courte- 
ous— when  the  "  Poems  of  Two  Brothers  *' 
appeared.  Still  the  poet  persists,  and 
whether  his  fancy  be  bred  in  the  heart  or 
in  the  head,  he  commands  a  pretty  large 
audience  even  in  such  a  noisy  workshop 
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ae  the  world  has  now  become,  provided 
only  that  he  has  something  to  say.  A 
mere  enumeration  of  new  books  of  poetry 
makeB  a  long  paragraph — Mr.  Phillips's 
"  UlyeseB,"  Miss  Peabodya  "  Marlowe/' 
Mr,  Santayana's  "  A  Hermit  of  Carmel," 
Mr,  Stedman's  "  Mater  Coronata,"  Mr. 
Henley's  "  Hawthorn  and  Lavender,"  Mr. 
Hardy's  "  Poems  of  the  Past  and  Present," 
Dr,  Mitchell's  "Poems,"  Mr.  Gilder's 
"  Poems  and  Inscriptions,"  Miss  Branch's 
"  The  Heart  of  the  Hoad,"  Misa  Dickin- 
son's "The  Cathedral,"  Mrs.  Meynell's 
"  Later  Poems,"  and  Mr.  Meredith's  "  A 
Reading  of  Life,"  besides  the  lighter  muse 
of  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Webb  in  "With 
Lead  and  Line,"  and  of  Mr.  Owen  Sea- 
man's "  Horace  at  Cambridge,"  and  the 
at  present  uncollected  but  none  the  less 
definite  and  tangible  offerings  of  Mr.  Bud- 
yard  Eipling,  Not  one  of  these  books  but 
contains  genuine  poetry,  full  of  thought 
and  fancy  and  beauty,  the  fruit  of  the 


poef  s  mind.  Not  all  of  it  is  inevitably 
and  perhaps  comparatively  little  of  it  con- 
tains the  aeeds  of  eternal  life,  but  in  even 
book  there  ia  aomethlng  which  the  world 
may  be  glad  to  read  and  better  for  read- 
ing. The  dramatic  poetry  of  Mr.  Phillips 
and  Miss  Peabody  has  won  ampl^  if  dis- 
criminating, praise;  Mr.  Henley's  poetry 
differs  from  Mr.  Hardy's  as  bright  spriof 
bloasoma  from  gray  trunks  and  frosted 
leavee,  and  we  are  fortunate  to  have  both; 
Mrs.  Meynell  and  Miss  Dickinson  can  each 
read  her  title  clear  to  her  own  niche.  And 
of  Mr,  Meredith's  poetry  a  writer  in  the 
Atlantic  says:  "If  the  last  year,  whid 
has  witnessed  the  publication  of  so  many 
interesting  books,  had  given  us  nothing 
else,  it  would  he  memorable  for  haviiif 
produced  '  A  Beading  of  Life.*  There  is 
beauty  in  it  from  beginning  to  end,  and, 
in  the  main,  spontanei^;  the  reader  is 
never  in  doubt  that  he  is  listening  to  i 
bom  poet,  to  whom  thought  and  word  are 
very  nearly  the  aame  thing.  .  .  .  Noth- 
ing so  strong  and  pure  and  deeply  hai- 
monioos  has  been  done  since  the  greats 
Victorians  stopped  ainging." 


Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd's  new  book,  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Western  Civilization,''  will  be 
publiahed  at  once  by  the  MacmiUan  Com- 
pany, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  new 
portrait  of  the  author.  Mr.  Kidd'a  "  So- 
cial Evolution  "  made  bo  distinct  an  im- 
preasioD,  some  years  ago,  that  his  nev 
work  will  be  received  with  goanine  inter- 
est. A  review  will  appear  in  the  April 
Book  Bijyeb. 


Those  who  like  a  pictnresqae  character 
in  authors  would  delight  in  Emeran) 
Hough.  Outwardly  a  conventional  city 
man,  with  an  epicurean  appreciation  of  t 
fine  dinner,  in  reality  he  is  a  child  of  the 
plains  and  woods,  loving  the  primitive  lift 
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ti;r,"  in  the  ilarcli  Scribner's.  His  kennel 
name  also  is  "  Kid,"  but  to  dog  experts  he 
is  better  known  as  "  Edgewood  Cold  Steel," 
the  winner  of  manj^  cups  and  first  prizes  in 
tliis  country  and  Canada.  The  same  scan- 
dal which  pursued  the  dog  in  Mr,  Davis's 
story  followed  "  Edgewood  Cold  Steel  " 
from  Canada,  and  furnished  Mr.  D&vis 
with  the  plot  for  "  The  Bar  Sinister." 


with  his  whole  heart  and  reverting  to  it 
whenever  he  can  get  a  chance.  His  home, 
in  Chicago,  is  hung  with  such  a  collection 
of  heads  and  skins  of  the  wild  creatures  of 
prairie  and  forest  as  one  could  scarcely  see 
elsewhere  outside  of  a  museum.  What  he 
does  not  know  about  roving,  outdoor  life 
in  our  great  northwest  of  America,  and  in 
the  soutlnvest,  too,  for  that  matter,  and 
up  and  down  the  length  of  the  Mississippi, 
is  hardly  worth  knowing.  Readers  of  his 
new  book,  therefore,  shortly  to  be  issued 
by  the  Bowen-5Ierrill  Company,  may  ex- 
pect treats  in  the  way  of  description  as  he 
follows  John  Law,  his  lioro,  through  the 
American  wilderness.  Mr.  Hough  has 
been  intensely  interested  in  the  career  of 
Jolrn  Law  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
those  who  have  read  his  manuscript  think 
that  this  careful  student  has  made  a  dis- 
tinct addition  to  the  story  of  early  Amer- 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  an  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  Mrs.  Wharton  from  a 
new  photograph  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Bradley, 
J* 

Mrs.  Hugh  Eraser,  of  London,  author  of 
the  admirable  "  Letters  from  Japan,"  pub- 
lished in  England  as  "  A  Diplomatist's 
Wife  jn  Japan,"  is  in  New  York  for  the 
winter.  She  is  accompanied  by  her  bod, 
Jlr.  John  Eraser,  whose  first  novel, "Death, 
the  Showman,"  has  come  out  in  England. 
Jlrs.  Eraser's  latest  novel, "  Mama's  Muti- 
ny," a  story  of  European  life  among  the 
Japanese,  is  another  fruit  of  her  residence 
in  Tokio  during  the  lifetime  of  her  hus- 
l)and,  who  was  English  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  and  who  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  the  matter  of  treaty  revision.     Mrs. 


A  bull-terrier  belonging  to  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis  is  the  hero  in  real  life 
of  Mr.  Davis's  story  of  "  The  Bar  Sinis- 
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Fraser  has  many  family  connections  in 
America.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  is  her 
aunt  and  she  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  F.  Marion 
Crawford. 

Mr.  Davis's  story  "  Soldiers  of  Fori;- 
une"  has  been  dramatized  by  Mr.  Au- 
gustas Thomas,  and  had  its  first  (and 
highly  successful)  production  at  New 
Haven  on  February  19.  The  photograph 
shows  Clay's  bungalow,  in  the  first  act, 
at  the  mines,  with  Reggie  King's  yacht  at 
anchor  near  the  ore  pier. 
j» 

A  movement  to  place  a  memorial  of  the 
late  R.  D.  Blackmore  in  Exeter  Cathedral 
is  on  foot  in  England.  Mr.  B.  B.  Marston, 
for  thirty  years  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr, 
Blackmore,  is  managing  the  work,  and  will 
receive  subscriptions  at  his  address,  St. 
Dunston's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  London, 
and  public  acknowledgement  of  all  sub- 
scriptions will  be  made  in  the  Publisher^ 
Circular. 


We  reprint  a  sonnet  by  the  late  Mr, 
Blackmore's  old  friend,  Mr.  Arthur 
Munby,  which  appeared  lately  in  the  Atha- 
naum.  We  have  seen  no  finer  tribute  to 
the  author  of  "  Loma  Doone  " : 

RICHARD  DODDRIDGE  BLACKMORE. 
Died  Jahdakt  20,  IBOO.    * 
A  strong,  calm,  steadfast,  single-hearted  snul, 

Sincere  as  Truth,  and  tender  like  a  maid. 

He  lived  as  one  nhom  nothing  could  persuade 
From  reticence  and  manly  self-eontrol. 
Insiehr.  and  bamor.  and  the  rhythmic  roll 

Of  antique  lore,  his  fertila  fancies  sway'd, 

And  with  their  various  eloouence  arra'y'd 
Hissteriing  English,  pure  and  clean  and  whole. 

Fair  Nature  moums  him  now,  as  well  she  rosy 
111  and  so  close  a  friend  ; 
<,  who  through  his  lifelong  day 
Knew  him  at  home,  and  loved  him  to  the  end  f 

One  thing  we  know :   that  Love's  transcendeDt 

Is  link'd  with  his,  and  with  his  honor'd  fame. 


A  writer  in  the  January  number  of 
The  Book  Buyer,  speaking  of  the  new 
edition  of  Boswell's  "  Johnson,"  issued  by 
Messrs.  Arnold  Constable,  of  London, 
called  attention  to  the  unusual  smalbiesB 
of  the  type,  and  ventured  to  ask  for  a 
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[DnwnrnmlLIebyC.  D.  Glbun.  from  "The  KoiiKta  Rtden."] 

little   better   inducement   to  attack   this  interest  in  the  enterprise,  and  kindly  gave 

monument  of  appreciation.  his  assistance  in  the  choice  of  illustra- 

Mesars.  McClurCj  Philips  &  Co.  send  us  tions.     The  pictures  are  by  Mr.  Herbert 

a  new  Dent  edition  of  this  classic,  edited  Bailton,   and   are   valuable   as  a   record 

by  Arnold  Glover,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  of   the  fast^ disappearing   land-marks   of 

and  the  work  contains  a  topographical  Johnson  and  his  time.    The  edition  comes 

essay  by  way  of  introduction  contributed  in  three  octavo  volumes,  and  is  printed 

by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  who  took  great  throughout  in  a  clear,  open-faced  ^pe. 


LOCAL  AND  NATIONAL   TYPES   IN  FICTION 


THHE  swing  of  the  pendulum  seems  to 
-*-      be  as  inevitable  an  occurrence  in 
literature  as  it  is  in  life;  people  are  sure 
to  weary  of  one-sided  pictures  of  any  life 
after  a  certain  supply  has  been  furnished 
them.      Since  the  advent  into  letters  of 
Messrs.   Barrie,  Maclaren,  Crockett,  and 
some  others,  the  world  has  indeed  had  a 
prodigious  supply  of   idealized   Scottish 
life.      It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  include 
the  lamented  Bobert  Louis  Stevenson  in 
the  Scottish  group,  for,  though  greatest 
of  all,  he  was  much  more  than  a  Scottish 
writer.      The  protest  first  found  vent  in 
the  sobriquet ''  Kailyard  Literature,*'  and 
the  swing  of  the  pendulum  to  the  other 
side  has  since  been  but  a  question  of  time 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  used  to  seeing 
changes  in  literary  fashions.     Still,  even 
the  prophetic  critic  was  hardly  prepared 
for  such  a  book  as  "The  House  of  the 
Green    Shutters,*'    lately    launched    by 
George  Douglas.     The  notices  which  the 
book  called  forth  sufficiently  attest  this. 
No  reader  could  or  did  escape  its  power, 
but  it  was  power  of  quality  one  felt  chary 
of  commenting  upon  in  a  freehand  man- 
ner.    It  was  impossible  to  accept  it  as  a 
picture    of    normal    Scottish    life,    and 
equally  impossible  to  fail  of  discerning  in 
it  the  sterner  family  features  often  met 
with — ^however    enlarged    and    distorted 
these  features  might  be.     On  the  face  of 
it  one  recognized  the  protest  of  a  Scotch- 
man against  the  national  glorification  of 
national  canniness,  thrift,  pride  of  purse, 
a  grimly  narrow  theology,  unneighborly 
hardness,    the    common    indulgence    in 
strong  drink,  and  the  dark,  mystic  super- 
stitions no  less  common  to  Scotland  than 
to  any  other  spot  on  the  habitable  globe. 

That  the  story  was  a  sort  of  challenge 
from  the  author  thrown  out  against  the 
over-idealization  of  his  race  by  other  au- 


thors, there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  and 
that  he  has  courage  is  beyond  question. 
Then,  too,  one  of  the  first  impressions  of 
a  critic  on  reading  it  was  wonderment  as 
to  its  history  while  getting  into  print; 
for  of  a  surety  it  was  not  the  sort  of  work 
in  which  the  average  publisher  would  be 
likely  to  discover  the  germs  of  a  popu- 
larity which  would  run  it  into  limitless 
sales.  But  since  it  has  come  to  light  that 
its  author  was  the  Uterary  adviser  of  the 
house  which  published  it  the  question  is 
simplified.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
if  the  book  had  the  effect  of  setting  other 
pens  in  motion,  with  the  residt  that  we 
would  have  other  pictures  of  really  mod- 
em Scotch  men  and  women  who,  when  all 
is  told,  may  prove  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  their  fellow-creatures  of  other 
lands. 

But  there  are  other  people  besides  the 
Scotch  who  seem  to  suffer  loss  in  delinea- 
tion through  imwritten  laws  of  tradition. 
Let  the  average  reader  take  up  a  story 
dealing  with  Irish  Ufe,  and  if  it  is  not 
mainly  and  ostensibly  funny  he  appears 
to  have  little  interest  in  it,  because  fun  is 
the  dominant  characteristic  he  associates 
with  Irish  human  nature.  No  doubt  the 
stage  Irishman  is  largely  responsible  for 
this.  No  doubt,  too,  the  traditions  of 
Samuel  Lover  and  Charles  Lever  still 
rxde  the  popular  conception  of  Irish  char- 
acter; although  the  every-day  expression 
of  that  character  has  been  so  greatly 
modified  since  these  two  authors  wrote. 
In  their  time  penal  laws,  or  the  effect  of 
them,  were  still  active.  The  Irish  peas- 
ant could  scarcely  find  an  avenue  of  ex- 
pression that  was  not  indictable  except 
fun.  Fun,  therefore,  became  his  safety- 
valve.  He  developed  a  faculty  for  re- 
casting even  his  daily  tragedies  in  the 
mould  of  fun  and  sending  them  forth  in 
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this  form.  Commenting  upon  this  na- 
tional peculiarity  Lover  himself^  in  one 
of  his  stories  depicting  a  man  who  was 
hanged  through  mistake  of  the  "  peeler '' 
who  arrested  him^  and  the  circumstances 
of  whose  exit  created  a  joke,  remarks^ 
**  Ireland    is    the    only    country    under 

Heaven  where  such  a  d enable  tragedy 

could  raise  a  laugh/' 

AU  thiS;  however^  has  been  changed^ 
and  the  best  modem  writers  are  in  touch 
with  the  change.  Jane  Barlow,  for  ex- 
ample, gives  us  charming  etchings  of 
Irish  life,  pastoral  and  pathetic,  with 
scarcely  a  farcical  touch  in  them.  She 
shows  us  the  intense  pride  — a  pride 
amounting  at  times  to  tragic  pain — 
which  seems  almost  the  mainspring  of 
the  self-respecting  Irish  peasant's  soul; 
and  this,  mingled  with  the  innate  sense 
of  social  courtesy  and  that  finesse  which 
enables  them  to  suffer  rather  than  reveal 
their  poverty  even  to  neighbors,  forms 
the  groundwork  for  many  of  her  tales. 
Shan  Bullock  gives  us  pastorals  in  sim- 
ilarly subtle  though  totally  different  vein. 
That  very  clever  writer.  May  Laffan, 
whose  pen  has  too  long  been  silent, 
achieved  life-pictures  touched  with  both 
wit  and  drollery,  though  bearing  little  or 
no  resemblance  to  those  of  the  older  writ- 
ers above  named,  and  most  unlike  the 
stage  Irishman.  Yet  despite  these  and 
several  other  writers  of  the  modem  Celtic 
school — so  called — ^there  is  a  world  of 
Irish  life  observable  to  any  keen  eye 
which  remains  untouched  by  fiction,  and 
a  large  part  of  that  life  is  in  America. 
If  one  were  to  pitch  upon  its  dominant 
note  it  might  perhaps  be  called  a  note  of 
sadness  warmed  with  mirth.  It  is  the 
note  which  dominates  Irish  poetry  as  well 
as  Irish  music,  and  a  people's  poetry — 
when  it  has  distinctive  quality — is  always 
the  keynote  of  the  people's  souL  A 
similar  quality  tinges  the  poetry  of  the 
Scotch  Highlander.      Taine,  Eenan,  Le- 


gouve,  and  other  Frenchmen  find  tbiB 
same  note  of  melanchoUa,  mingled  wltb 
exaltation  of  feeling  and  vague  hexx>ic 
longings,  dominate  the  life  and  litentt;ure 
of  Brittany.  A  strange,  elusive  quality, 
but  immistakable  to  the  ear  attuned  to 
catch  it. 

But  turning  from  peoples  of  foreign 
land  or  birthright,  do  we  find  that  the 
people  of  our  own  land  who  disclose  tlie 
most  marked  characteristics  are  really 
depicted  in  fiction  as  we  know  them  in 
life  to-day?  Who,  for  example,  gives  tub 
the  real  New  Englander,  soul  and. body, 
as  we  know  him  to  exist?  To  be  sure 
the  newspapers  remind  us  almost  every 
day  that  Miss  WiUdns  is  his  exponent. 
Yet  the  reiteration  fails  to  satisfy  many 
who  have  been  bred  and  bom  and  nurt- 
ured in  the  life  and  thought  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  land.  Such  a  reader  may 
readily  enough  admit  that  Miss  Wilkins 
gives  the  surface  features,  the  form  and 
outer  semblance  of  the  New  England  now 
passed  away — except  in  remote  crannies 
and  sections — ^the  New  England  that  ex- 
isted in  its  crotchely  queemess  half  a  cen- 
tury or  more  ago,  when  the  expanding 
Puritan  spirit  was  breaking  its  chrysalis 
and  trying  to  let  itself  loose.  That  New 
England  whose  most  typical  votaries 
haunted  Concord  in  the  hope  of  getting 
a  personal  peep  into  Emerson's  soul  after 
they  learned  that  in  him  a  new  prophet 
had  arisen;  that  motley  group  of  people 
whom  Hawthorne  drew  from  personal 
observation  and  embalmed  in  print,  after 
his  own  sardonic  fashion,  in  a  preface  to 
one  of  his  books.  But  even  of  that 
period  Miss  Wilkins  gives  us  not  one 
full  vibration  from  the  struggling  Puri- 
tan soul.  From  her  writings  we  fail  to 
catch  the  waft  of  that  mystic,  spiritual 
consciousness  which  lay  beneath,  and 
even  caused  the  projection  of  those  odd 
mental  twists  and  turns  which  expressed 
themselves  in  religious  fads,  in  grotesque 
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dothing,  or  in  hobbies  concerning  certain 
kinds  of  food.  Miss  Wilkins  touches  off 
some  of  these  queemesses^  and  she  does  it 
with  the  hand  of  an  artist;  yet  she  never 
affords  us  a  look  deep  down  into  the  soul 
beneath  the  things  she  pillories  on  her 
pen.  Hence  she  is  really  better  appreci- 
ated in  other  sections  of  the  land  than  in 
New  England. 

Miss  Jewett  goes  deeper  and  with  more 
sympathetic  touchy  but  she  always  gives 
the  impression  of  limiting  herself^  as  if 
fearing  to  "  let  herself  go/'    It  is  as  if 
idealic  touch  and  insight  both  were  pur- 
posely   confined    to   playing   about   the 
homely^  human  every-day  things  of  life. 
And  among  these  one  sometimes  wonders 
whether   Miss    Jewett    doesn't  discover 
more  poetry  than  is  warranted  by  the 
facts.    Take  as  a  fair  illustration  a  little 
story  called  "  The  Queen's  Twin,"  where- 
in a  back-country  State  of  Maine  woman, 
who  happened  to  be  bom  on  the  same  day 
as   Queen  Victoria,  and  who  married  a 
man  named  Albert,  whose  widow  she  be- 
came, spent  the  decline  of  her  life  in  a 
sort  of  enchanted  dream  over  the  likeness 
of  her  own  soul  history  to  that  of  the 
Queen.    Now,  nobody  Imowing  the  aver- 
age New  England  woman  will  be  likely  to 
doubt  her  capacity  for  forming  some  sort 
of  religion  out  of  any  sort  of  soul  expe- 
rience  she  may  have   had.    Yet,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  whoever  knows  the 
attitude  of  the  average  Maine  Yankee  to- 
ward British  royalty  and  aristocracy  may 
be  pardoned  for  marvelling  a  bit  over  the 
peculiar  mental  attitude  of  the  Queen's 
Twin. 

Still,  it  is  just  because  Miss  Jewetfs 
fancy  plays  with  such  sympathetic  effect 
about  such  trifles  as  this,  that  one  is  led 
to  wish  she  sometimes  struck  deeper.  If, 
for  instance,  she  saw  fit  to  portray  a 
carped  soul  such  as  Miss  Wilkins  essayed 
in  her  *'  Jane  Field,"  what  odd  lights  and 
shadows  might  she  not  discover  in  the 


depths  of  Jane's  consciousness? — for 
Jane,  though  a  sinner,  was  a  "  believer," 
and  a  Puritan.  In  such  the  crust  may  be 
hard  and  the  conduct  crooked,  sordid,  and 
mean,  but  pierce  the  soul  and  you  will 
find  strange,  mystic  gropings. 

Once  in  a  while  some  new  writer  seems 
to  clinch  his  teeth  and  say  to  himself, 
'^  I'll  give  the  real  thing  as  it  exists  to- 
day." Sidney  McCall — ^whoever  that 
clever  writer  may  be — ^makes  a  brave  dash 
at  doing  this  in  "  Truth  Dexter."  But 
Orchid  Wiley  impresses  us  rather  as  a 
woman  translated  from  elsewhere  into  the 
^^  Hub,"  and  who  had  taken  in  large  doses 
of  Boston  through  the  head  and  pores, 
than  one  to  the  manner  bom.  Still  an- 
other more  recent  novel,  "  Let  Not  Man 
Put  Asunder,"  has  in  it  even  less  of  the 
local  and  inherited  traits  so  readily  recog- 
nized by  the  initiated.  Petrina  Faneuil 
— ^inspirationally  local  name  I — ^lacks  the 
ring  of  the  real  metal.  The  author  has 
caught  admirably  her  physical  cast  of 
features;  there  is  the  surface  coldness, 
the  individual  poise  and  self-sufficiency, 
but  the  moral  attitude  is  awry.  The  re- 
ligious independence,  an  heirloom  to 
Petrina  from  her  mother,  is  not  at  all  of 
the  ancient  local  brand  that  existed 
among  the  people  of  that  lady's  social 
caste;  for  within  that  caste,  however  odd 
or  bizarre  the  cult  adopted  might  be,  the 
conformity  to  outward  standards  of  es- 
tablished morality  and  respectability  was 
not  overstepped,  much  more  flung  to  the 
winds  in  the  manner  essayed  by  Petrina, 
leaving  herself  socially  stranded.  If  there 
is  any  one  trait  noticeably  strong  in  the 
well-placed  Boston  woman  it  is  her  ability 
to  let  her  mind  play  with  hospitable  free- 
dom among  strange  cults  and  odd  theories 
while  keeping  her  feet  firmly  planted  on 
safe  ground.  The  whole  story  is  con- 
structed as  if  by  the  hand  of  a  clever  on- 
looker at  a  social  puzzle,  to  which  he  had 
never  obtained  the  key. 

Mary  Twombly. 
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NOT  long  ago  I  was  prowling  among 
the  dusty  book-shelves  of  an  old 
library  when  I  happened  upon  two  faded 
brown  volumes  tucked  away  by  them- 
selves in  a  dark  comer.  They  Were  just 
alike,  and  reminded  me  of  two  plain 
brown  birds  huddled  in  the  cold  twilight 
quite  close  and  still  on  a  hidden  limb. 
When  the  morning  sunshine  hunted  them 
out  I  knew  that  the  birds  would  awake 
and  chirp  and  trill,  and  perhaps,  if  they 
had  it  in  them,  break  into  a  blithe  song. 
Full  of  the  conceit,  I  clambered  down 
with  my  untried  pets,  and,  finding  a  low 
easy  chair,  curled  up  in  front  of  the 
open  wood-fire.  I  quite  expected  I 
should  be  sung  to;  my  dull  brown  book- 
birds  had  been  resting  for  a  long  season 
in  their  dim  retreat.  I  opened  at  a  modest 
little  preface,  and  found  this  for  a  key- 
note : 

"  Thoughts  as  they  Occur,  by  one  who 
keeps  his  Eyes  and  Ears  open.*^  That 
was  full  of  promise,  and  I  glanced  across 
another  page  marked  "  Contents,^*  where 
were  written  such  trills  and  chirps  as 
these : 

"  Weeds  in  Pictures."  "  How  to  Wake  in  the 
Morning."  "Snow  Power."  "Are  Birds  worth 
their  Keeping!"  "  Country  Stillness  and  Wood- 
chucks."  **Joys  and  Sorrows  of  Eggs."  "Con- 
sulting an  Echo."  "  Chimney-Swallows."  "  Ask- 
ing Advice,  and  Oxen."  "  Winter  Beauty." 
"  The  Dandelion  and  I."  "  Dry  Fishing."  "  Ap- 
ple-Trees  in  Love."  "  Driving  Fast  Horses  Fast." 
"  Pence-Corners."  "  Fairy  Music."  "  The  Pump- 
kin Family ;  its  Relatives  and  Rivals." 

These  and  as  many  more !  The  after- 
noon wore  away,  the  old  clock  in  the 
chinmey-comer  ticked  in  a  sleepy  mono- 
tone, and  I  forgot  the  fancy  of  sun  and 
bird,  and  knew  only  that  I  had  found 
something  sweet  and  fresh  and  joyous  for 
my  book-worn  soul. 

You  can  name  on  your  one  hand  the 


writers  who  have  put  their  hearts  into 
"Nature  Essays^';  you  read  Burroughs 
and  Muir  and  Thoreau  until  vou  know 

ft-' 

the  men,  through  long  association  Trith 
their  books;  it  is  good  for  you — you  are 
never  wearv;    but  to  find  another  such 
soul  in  this  unexpected  way,  one  who  has 
caught    and    fixed    the    impressions     or 
moods  or  musings  of  the  moment — to  find 
one   more    of   this    select  circle    pushed 
away  in  a  dull  comer  and  forgotten — ^this 
is  akin  to  the  joy  one  must  feel  at  dis- 
covering a  hidden  forest  or  a  primeval 
wood  filled  with  fiowers  and  ferns  and 
dappled  sunshine !     Let  my  brown  song- 
sters pipe  for  themselves : 

..."  But  wt  have  discovered  a  new  method 
of  waking  early.  Perched  upon  our  green  hill- 
slope  beyond  Peekskill,  we  have  found  it  difficult 
to  sleep  after  about  four  o'clock  of  summer  morn- 
ings. For  a  countless  multitude  of  birds,  in  all 
the  trees  and  shrubbery,  aim  their  notes  at  us 
with  such  sweet  archery  that  we  are  pierced 
through  and  through  with  the  silver  arrows  of 
music." 

"On  this  same  green  hill-slope  beyond  Peeks- 
kill,  there  is  a  single  very  choice  cherry-tree. 
.  .  .  The  present  season  I  determined  if  possi- 
ble to  get  a  taste  of  my  cherries,  and  when  they 
began  to  ripen,  I  placed  a  scarecrow  in  the  tree. 
But  the  birds  soon  became  acquainted  with  the 
scarecrow,  and  stole  the  fruit  unterrified.  I 
watched  hours  with  stones,  but  they  soon  learned 
the  uncertainty  of  ray  aim,  and  stood  fire  un- 
moved. ...  To  this  day  I  have  never  tasted 
a  fully  ripe  cherry  from  my  favorite  tree.  I  am 
a  friend  of  the  birds,  whether  they  waken  me 
eairly  in  the  morning  or  not,  but  with  my  present 
experience,  I  have  no  other  alternative  but  to  de- 
nounce them — in  cherry-time.     .     .     . 

"  But  why  should  I  demand  that  birds  should 
be  any  more  perfect  than  anything  else  in  the 
world  ?  Let  me  state  the  case.  Although  birds 
undertake  to  furnish  you  with  the  most  admirable 
amusement,  and  with  music  such  as  no  orchestra 
could  be  hired  to  give,  they  do  not  charge  you  a 
penny  for  their  services.  You  never  have  to 
wake  them.  You  have  no  care  of  their  toilets 
You  are  asked  to  provide  nothing  for  their  break- 
fast, nothing    for    dinner,  nothing  for    supper. 
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Thej  draw  on  you  for  no  linen  for  their  beds, 
and  no  space  for  tenement  room.  They  come  to 
you  early  in  spring ;  they  stay  with  you  till  the 
red  leaves  g^row  brown ;  and  even  tlien  they  leave 
a  rear-^ard  to  watch  the  winter,  and  every  bright 
day  till  after  January  is  sentineled  with  some 
faithful,  simple  bird  on  duty.  ...  In  good 
sooth,  DQen  are  the  beneficiaries  and  birds  are  the 
benefactors ! 

"  There  is  the  robin,  one  of  our  sweetest  summer 
singers.    This  universal  favorite  has  a  variety  of 
songs.     All  are  sweet,  but  one  rises  far  above  the 
rest.     At  evening,  the  sun  gone  down,  the  cows 
returned  from  pasture,  the  landscape  radiant  in 
its  salient  points,  but  growing  solemn  underneath, 
then,  as  you  sit  musing  in  your  door,  you  shall 
hear  from  a  tree  a  little  distant,  a  continuous 
calling  song,  full  of  sweet  importunity,  mingled 
with  sadness.    It  is  the  call  for  its  absent  mate. 
Sometimes  it  rolls  and  gurgles  for  but  a  moment, 
when  a  shadow  flits  through  the  air,  a  sudden 
flash  of  leaves,  and  the  song  stops — two  birds 
glide  out  upon  the  sky  and  fly  to  their  home. 
But  at  another  time  the  bird's  grief  is  your  gain. 
No  coming  mate  shortens  his  song.    .    .    .    And 
80,  though  the  twilight  falls,  and  the  evening 
grows  darker,  the  song  calls  on,  pausing  only  to 
change  the  manner,  throwing  in  here  and  there 
coaxing  notes  and  staccato  exclamations  of  im- 
patience, but  going  back  soon  to  the  gushing, 
pining,  yearning  home-call. 

"Take  all  my  cherries,  if  you  want  them,  0 
singer!  Ton  pay  me  in  one  single  song  for  all 
that  yon  can  eat  in  a  summer,  and  leave  me  still 
in  your  debt.  For  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pay- 
ing for  that  which  touches  your  heart,  raises  your 
imagination,  wings  your  fancy,  and  carries  you 
up  by  inspired  thoughts,  above  the  level  of  selflsh 
life.  The  heart  only  can  pay  the  heart  for  good 
service.  As  to  cherries,  I'll  take  my  chance  when 
my  betters  are  served." 

At  one  time  we  are  introduced  to  those 
alluring  bits  of  carelessness  suggested  by 
Fence-Comers,  **the  belt  around  the 
edges  '* : 

**In  this  little  forest  you  shall  flnd  often  the 
purest  flowers.  Here  the  golden-rod  multiplies 
its  Toot  and  sends  up  its  golden-branched  tops  in 
gnweful  profusion.  Asters  compete  with  it.  The 
mspberry  curls  over  in  exquisite  lines.  And  the 
creeping  blackberry  yields  the  most  beautiful  fes- 
^08  of  white  blossoms,  mixed  with  exquisite 
leaves,  that  you  shall  flnd  in  the  whole  world. 
Here,  too,  bindweed, '.iron weed,  unsociable  thistles, 
an  oocasional  hawthorn,  tufts  of  grass  like  a  stack 


of  spears,  convolvulus,  gold-thread,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  other  graceful  or  graceless  things, 
tower,  or  twine,  or  creep. 

"  It  is  the  aviary,  too,  of  the  farm.  Sparrows 
love  the  weedy  thicket,  birds  hunt  in  it,  build  in 
it,  and  flnd  it  both  larder  and  nursery.  Nor  are 
they  the  only  inmates.  It  is  the  very  Jerusalem 
of  insects.  All  nimble  worms  creep  about  in  it. 
Long-legged  spiders  meditate  profound  metaphy- 
sics there,  and  express  themselves  clearly  in  cob- 
webs, and  for  amusement  eat  each  other  up. 
Crickets  in  their  season  abound.  Every  stone 
has  under  it  a  colony.  Mice  squeak  in  their  little 
galleries.  Squirrels  dance  along  the  top,  or  move 
in  and  out  of  the  chinks  in  the  wall.  And  all 
manner  of  things  seem  to  feel  that  here  in  this 
neglected  place,  where  no  law  rules,  no  plough 
comes,  no  sickle,  but  only  nature  rules,  there  is 
for  them  a  city  of  refuge,  a  dwelling  of  lib- 
erty!    ..." 

Again  the  mood  changes.  We  are 
swept  off  for  a  ride^  and  such  a  wild  one ! 
No  fence-comer  dreams  now;  for — 

"  let  the  horses  be  well-groomed — well-harnessed. 
Let  the  wagon  be  thoroughly  looked  to— no  screw 
loose,  no  flaw,  just  ready  to  betray  us.  Mount.  I 
am  by  your  side.  The  whip  is  not  needed.  Tet 
let  it  stand  in  its  place,  the  graceful  hint  of  au- 
thority in  reserve,  which  is  always  wholesome  to 
men  lEind  horses. 

*'  Now  get  out  of  town  cautiously.  No  speed 
here.  But,  once  having  shaken  off  the  crowd,  I 
give  you  a  look,  and  disappear  in  a  wild  excite- 
ment, as  if  all  the  trees  were  crazy  and  had  started 
off  in  a  race,  as  if  the  fences  were  chalk-lines,  as 
if  the  earth  and  skies  were  commingled,  and 
everything  were  wildly  mixed  in  a  supernatural 
excitement,  neither  of  earth  nor  of  the  skies  t 

**The  wind  has  risen  since  we  started.  These 
are  not  tears  of  sorrow.  But  really  this  going 
like  a  rocket  is  new  to  every  sense.  Do  not  laugh 
if  I  clutch  the  seat  more  firmly.  I  am  not  afraid. 
It  is  only  excitement.  You  may  be  used  to  this 
bird's  business  of  flying.  But  don't  draw  the  rein. 
I  am  getting  calm.  .  .  .  See  that  play  of 
muscle !  Splendid  machinery  was  put  into  these 
horses.  Twenty  horse-power  at  least  in  each ! 
And  how  they  enjoy  it  1  No  forcing  here.  They 
do  it  to  please  themselves,  and  thank  you  for  the 
chance  I  Look  at  that  head.  Those  ears  speak  like 
tongues.  The  eyes  flash  with  eagerness  and  will ! 
Is  it  three  miles t  Impossible!  It  is  not  more 
than  half  a  mile ! 

*'  Well,  draw  up.  Let  me  get  off  now,  and  see 
these  brave  creatures.    What !  not  enough  yet  f 
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No  paiofal  puffing,  no  throbbing  of  flanks.  They 
step  neryooslj,  and  champ  the  bit,  and  lean  to 
your  caresses,  as  if  they  said:'*  All  this  we  have 
done  to  please  you;  now  just  let  us  go  on  to 
please  ourselves  t ' " 

Later  in  our  book  we  come  across  a 
letter: 

"  My  dear  Sir  : "  [it  begins]  "  I  write  to  say 
that  circumstances  make  it  impossible  for  me  to 
send  you  an  article  this  week,  and  to  ask  you  to 
excuse  me.  The  fact  is,  that  I  am  so  busy  with 
both  eyes  and  ears  that  I  have  no  time  to  write. 

**  In  the  first  place,  the  birds  make  so  much 
noise  that  I  can  hear  nothing  else — except  the 
wind  in  the  trees,  the  occasional  lowing  of  cows, 
the  crowing  of  a  few  oratorical  roosters  in  the 
distance,  and  now  and  then  the  laughter  of  the 
men  at  work  in  the  fields.  This  occupies  my  ears 
to  a  degree  that  unfits  them  for  anything  else. 

**  And,  as  for  my  eyes,  it  is  even  worse.  The 
hills  in  this  neighborhood  are  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  one's  eyes  are  perpetually  diverted 
from  sober  reading  to  look  at  their  graceful, 
green  slopes,  their  endlessly  varied  lines,  their 
waving  grain.  Then  the  distant  highlands  draw 
off  my  attention  to  their  endless  diversities. 
Carved  to  every  curve,  their  sides  are  scarped  and 
grooved,  ploughed  and  furrowed,  until  the  whole 
view  is  a  piece  of  gigantic  engineering — not  by 
art  and  device  of  man's  hand,  but  by  the  patience 
of  slow-working  Nature.  Clouds  have  done  what 
no  edge  of  iron  or  steel  in  the  hands  of  a  million 
workmen  could  have  done.  For  these  floating 
engineers,  with  the  soft  touch  of  liquid  drops  sent 
down  upon  the  mountain-side,  have  hollowed  out 
valleys,  and  cut  the  hills  into  every  form  of  sim- 
ple or  fantastic  beauty.  No  lever  can  move  such 
rocks  as  a  frozen  bubble  displaces.  No  tool  can 
chisel  upon  such  a  scale  as  do  edgeless  showers. 
And  centuries  sit  brooding  plans  of  change,  and 
behold,  here  are  their  works  t    .    .    ." 

The  pages  devoted  to  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring  are  so  beautiful  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  contented  with  extracts. 
Yet  these  words  will  be  a  plea  for  more : 

"It  is  nothing  to  dwellers  in  cities  that  we 
heard  a  robin  for  the  first  time  yesterday  morn- 
ing, or  that  a  bluebird  sang  over  against  the 
house.  Some  new  prima  donna  exhausts  their 
admiration.    They  are  yet  studying  laces,  and  do 


not  care  for  the  fringe  of  swamps,  for  the  first 
catkins  of  the  willow.  They  are  still  coTeting  the 
stores  of  precious  stones  at  the  jewellers,  and  do 
not  care  for  my  ruby  buds,  and  red  dog-wood,  and 
scarlet  winterberries,  and  ground-pine  and  par- 
tridge-berry leaves. 

**  There  is  one  sight  of  the  country  at  aboat  this 
time  of  the  ^ear — the  first  of  March — that  few 
have  seen,  or  else  they  have  passed  it  by  as  if  it 
were  not  worthy  of  record.    I  mean  the  drapery 
of  rocks  in  the  gorges,  or  along  precipitous  sides 
of  hills  or  mountains.    The  seams  of  rock  are  the 
outlets  of  springs.    The  water  trickling  through 
is  seized  by  the  frost,  and  held  in  white  enchant- 
ment.   Every  day  adds  to  the  length  of  the  ice- 
drapery.    And  as  the  surface  is  overlaid  by  new 
issuings,  it  is  furred  atid  fretted  with  silver-white 
chasings  the  most  exquisite.    Thus  one  may  find 
a  succession,  in  a  single  gorge,  of  extraordinary 
ice-curtains,  and  pendent  draperies,  of  varying 
lengths,  of  every  fantastic  form,  of  colors  varying 
by  thickness,  or  by  the  tinge  of  earth   or  rock 
shining  through  them. 

"In  my  boyhood,  I  used  to  wander  along  these 
fairy  halls,  imagining  them  to  be  now  altars  in 
long  white  draperies ;  now  grand  cathedral  pillars 
of  white  marble ;  then  long  tapestries  chased  in 
white,  with  arabesques  and  crinkled  vines  and 
leaves.  .  .  .  They  were,  and  still  are,  among 
the  most  delightful  of  winter  exhibitions  to  those 
who  are  wise  enough  to  search  out  the  hidden 
beauties  of  winter  in  the  country." 

And  so  on,  through  the  two  brown  vol- 
umes. But  it  grows  late;  twilight  has 
fallen,  and  my  fire  is  low.  So  while 
there  is  yet  light  enough  turn  with  me 
to  the  title-pages  and  read : 

EYES  AND  EAES.    Boston,  1862. 
STAE  PAPERS.    New  York,  1855. 

BY 
HENRY   WARD  BEEOHER. 

To-morrow  holds  for  me  further  de- 
lightful promise.  In  the  possession  of 
my  two  books  I  am  favored  above  my 
kind;  for  these  dear,  unexpected  friends 
are  only  to  be  found  in  old  libraries;  they 
have   been  forgotten;   they   are  out  of 

print! 

Margaret  Fenn  Robinson, 


ELIZABETH  SHIPPEN  GREEN 


THE  career,  as  an  artist,  of  Miaa  Eliza- 
beth Shippen  Green,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  brief  only  because  of  the  brevity  of  her 
years.  She  has  handled  the  toola  of  the 
illustrator  by  instinct,  but  she  is  the  prod- 
act  of  hard  work ;  and  if  her  experience  is 
short,  as  practice  goes,  it  is  short  because 
her  life  has  not  passed  out  of  its  ardor  and 
freshnesfl.  She  knows  a  good  deal  that 
tbe  plodder  misses,  jnst  from  intuition; 
bat  she  has  packed  into  her  girlhood  all 
that  it  would  hold  of  knowledge  and  obser- 
Tation  and  craftsmanship,  and  in  the  days 
that  some  of  us  call  salad  and  disown,  she 
has  used  the  midnight  oil  —  perhaps  I 
might  Tentare  to  say  as  a  dresBing. 

Her  earliest  instruction,  which  pared 
the  way  for  what  has  followed,  gave  it 
poise  and  direction,  and  taught  her  how  to 
use  her  resources,  was  gained  in  the 
Schools  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia,  those  busy 
■comrade-making,  emulous  schools  so  en- 


deared to  every  student  who  has  ever  felt 
their  fascination,  so  full  of  noble  tradi- 
tions that  reach  back  to  the  .Auguatan 
stages  of  American  art.  Here  she  found 
friends  of  like  intent  who  have  kept  pace 
with  her  ipto  the  less  rosy  world  without; 
and,  beyond  all,  found  a  teacher  on  whose 
fine  sense  of  balance  and  taste,  and  whose 
thoroughgoing  interest  in  art  and  student 
alike,  whose  democratic  impartiality  and 
lovable  bluntness  have  made  him  the  life- 
long friend  of  almost  every  learner  who 
has  come  under  his  modest  sway.  This 
was  Thomas  P.  Anshutz,  still  in  the  ripe- 
ness of  maturity  as  a  teacher  and  winning 
the  ariastic  allegiance  of  newer  candidates. 
The  base  he  builds  will  serve  for  almost 
any  style  of  superstructure.  It  is  a  frank 
and  genuine  knowledge  of  drawing  and  a 
love  of  those  relics  of  antiquity  which  stu- 
dents treat  irreverently  enough,  but  which 
underlie  all  their  best  results. 
At  the   Pennsylvania  Academy   Miss 
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Green  spent  thrfce  years;  one  in  the  An- 
tique classeB ;  tVo  in  the  Life — ^this  wst 
eight  or  ten  yeara  ago.  She  then  attended 
the  lectures  on  illustration  given  by  Eov- 
ard  Pyle,  and  after  this  took  a  ax  week^ 
trip  abroad.  This  was  a  slender  enangli 
experience  upon  which  to  begin  &e  busi- 
ness of  art,  but  it  has  been  my  observatioB 
that  a  Meisterechaft  method  is  quite  as  ef- 
fective here  as  in  language.  The  best  wit 
to  become  deft  with  your  tongue  is  to  nse 
it.  The  best  way  to  be  expert  with  mind 
and  brush  ia  to  use  them.  Hence,  Misi 
Green  has  made  unusual  advances  by  con- 
stantly employing  what  she  knew  to  enable 
her  to  know  more.  She  took  up  the 
drudgery  of  illustration  for  advertisen  in 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier's  Monthly  and  in 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  the  art 
grew  with  what  it  fed  on.  Presently  she 
was  illustrating  for  the  body  of  thea 
periodicals,  and  after  a  while  she  had 
children's  poems  and  stories  to  do.  There  ' 
was  no  accident,  nothing  unusual  hap- 
pened ;  she  simply  did  what  came  to  ba 
and  did  her  best;  and  to  the  diseoni- 
aged  student  who  wants  to  begin  boilding 
from  the  chimney  downward  to  the  foun- 
dation I  commoid  this  quiet  and  eanifst 
career  as  a  lesson  and  an  example  vortii 
heeding. 

Kowadays  one  cannot  pick  ap  ffarptrf 
or  St.  Nicholas  or  the  Saturday  EvKMi 
Post  without  becoming  attracted  by  dnif- 
ings  that  give  some  of  the  freshest  aai 
most  captivating  views  of  the  common-   , 
places  of  life.     Things  that  have  been 
drawn  and  redrawn  in  the  old  way  vbB   | 
they  are  "  as  dreary  as  real  life  "  take  (ffl 
a  charm  which  must  have  inhered  in  then 
always,  but  which  failed  to  rise  to  the 
more  jaded  conceptions  of  older  brushes- 
The  young  lady  of  social  inclinations  who, 
in  spite  of  talented  treatment,  does  iodt  t  , 
bit  like  her  ancestor  of  the   old  Gode; 
fashion-plate,  here  becomes  a  living  ps-  I 
sonage;  not  but  that  a  living  ] 
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might  be  commonplace  enough,  yet  there 
is  in  thia  new  treatment  a  style  and  a  per- 


line  which  ehe  got  from  the  earlier  essays 
in  pen  and  ink  has  controlled  and  ad- 
vanced her  development,  and  that  what 
refreshes  and  renews  the  half-tone  repro- 
ductions of  her  drawings,  gives  them  un- 
accustomed angles  of  vision  and  nnusnal 
aspects,  is  this  feeling  for  the  beauty  of 
line  showing  through  the  denser  masses. 
The  principal  illustrations  llise  Green 
has  thus  far  executed  are  those  for  "  An 
Old  Country  House,"  "  Fairy  Tales,"  by 
Carmen  Silva,  "The  Tree-top  Library," 
and  "Amabel  and  Amoris,"  which  has  jnet 
appeared  in  Harper's  Magazine.  She  has 
many,  many  more  under  way;  indeed,  she 


ception  of  the  picturesque  in  common- 
place which  gives  one  a  fillip  and  makes 
a  brighter  world.  It  is  the  outcome  of 
several  new  impulses;  and  in  Miss  Green 
it  has  taken  on  one  of  its  significant 
phases. 

Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  tendency  which 
makes  nowadays  for  decoration;  perhaps 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  and  the  symbolic  methods  of 
teaching  composition  which  still  prevail 
there  under  Henrv  Thouron;  perhaps  to 
the  influences  of  Mr.  Pyle,  himself  a  cre- 
ation of  the  same  decorative  bent,  or  per- 
haps it  is  to  all  these  share  and  share  alike 
that  Miss  Green  owes  her  individuality. 
But  she  feels,  I  know,  that  the  instinct  for 


>■  CDrlli  FdblMiLng 


speaks  with  some  weariness  of  the  de- 
mands made  upon  her  time  by  eager  pab- 
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lisherB,  bat  ehe  rather  Ukee  the  preesure,  I 
ventnTO  to  think,  as  all  bxiey  people  do; 
and  I  trust  her  excellent  health  and  un- 


flagging induetr;  will  give  us  endlessly 
new  eyidencee  of  her  striking  gifts. 

Harrison  S.  Morris. 
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CURIOSITIES   OF   BOOK-SALES 
To  lAe  EdUor  of  Thb  Book  Buyer. 

Bear  Sir:  One  of  our  American  periodicals 
publishes  each  month  an  enumeration  ot  the  hest- 
acjling  ntv!  books  in  many  of  our  cities.  This 
certainly  ia  interesting,  hut  I  should  he  more  in- 
terested in  a  compilation  of  figures  that  I  think 
would  have  a  more  permanent  BigniQcance.  I 
wish  someone  would  obtain  and  compile  similar 
statistics  concerning  the  sales  of  American  books 
that  are  not  exactly  new.  It  might  be  well  to  take 
those  that  hare  been  published  from  two  to  live 
years.  So  many  circumstances  affect  the  sale  of 
a  new  hook  that  ils  immediate  circuiation  is  but 
a  very  imperfect  test  ot  its  value.  It  may  sell 
largely  because  its  author  is  much  before  the  pub- 


lic 


office-holder  or  lecturer,  or  hecaiis 
pposed  to  teach  something  which  in  truth  i' 

^      ^  t,    .     /Yt.    ;t     marr    fail     In    ddI  1    at    nnrta   Ka 


does  not  teach ;  or  it  may  fail 

caase  its  theme   is   misunderstood,  or   its  style 

novel.    Examples  are  numerous. 

There  was  once  a  very  popular  preacher  who 
wrote  many  books,  and  for  every  one  there  was  a 
large  demand  on  the  day  of  publication.  But 
most  ot  them  passed  out  ot  print  while  he  was 
still  living,  and  I  doubt  if  a  single  one  of  them  is 
now  kept  in  stock  hy  any  t»ok-store.  Xot  many 
years  ago  appeared  a  book  which  the  laboring 
classes  and  tiie  tenement-house  population  bought 
so  eagerly  as  to  run  the  sale  into  the  hundreds  ot 
thousands,  because  they  thought  it  showed  how 
an  equal  distribution  ot  all  property  might  be 
brought  about.  Now  it  appears  to  be  dead.  Help- 
er's "Impending  Crisis"  attained  a  sale  of  140,- 
000  copies,  forty  years  ago.  which  was  as  great  an 
achievement  as  dalf  a  million  would  be  to-day. 
That  was  because  ot  ils  bearing  on  burning  po- 
litical questions  and  the  fact  that  it  was  systemati- 
cally attacked  in  Congres.".  Now  yon  can  occa- 
sionally Dnd  a  stray  copy  ot  it  in  a  second-hand 


shop.  Tourgee's  "  Fool's  Errand,"  twenty  years 
later,  reached  about  the  same  circulation.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  this  and  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  would  seem  to  be  closely  analogous.  But 
while  the  "Fool's  Errand"  has  almost,  it  not 
quit«,  gone  out  of  circulation,  Mrs.  Stowe's  great 
novel,  thirty  years  older,  still  sells  largely  in  sev- 
eral editions  and  at  many  libraries  is  called  tor 
more  frequently  than  any  other  book.  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens's "Fashion  and  Famine"  was  the  best  selling 
novel  of  its  day,  and  three  translations  of  it  were 

Eublished  in  France.  But  to-day  it  is  difficult  to 
nd  a  copy  of  it  anywhere  except  in  the  lumber- 
room  of  a  public  library.  Another  example  may 
be  seen  in  the  sudden  popularity  and  sut^equent 
deadness  of  "  Robert  Elsniere,"  the  author  of 
which  is  still  writing  successful  books.  Were  it 
not  that  it  might  seem  like  telling  tales  out  of 
sohool,  something  could  be  said  of  certain  books 
that  have  Iwgun  lite  with  a  phenomenal  sale,  which 
has  stopped  suddenly  and  an  accountably,  as  it  at 

For  toe  reverse  of  the  picture,  the  most  notable 
example  is  afforded  by  "  Ben  Hur."  This  book 
had  no  sale  worth  mentioning  tor  a  year  after  its 
publication,  and  was  considered  dead.  Now  it  is 
said  to  have  attained  a  circulation  surpassing  that 
of  any  other  American  novel,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

Someone  might  prepare  a  curious  and  enter- 
taining article  on  three  classes  of  books  in  light 
literature :  1.  Those  that  have  had  an  immediate 
large  sale,  and  have  then  gone  to  oblivion.  3. 
Those  that  have  had  no  sale  at  first,  hut  afterward 
have  met  with  large  success.  8.  Those  that  have 
been  popular  at  the  start  and  never  have  lost  their 
popularity.  The  first  class  would  be  the  largest. 
Probably  the  second  class  would  be  the  smallest'. 
Two  that  would  shine  in  the  third  are  the  "  Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast-Table  "  and  "  Reveries  ot  a 
Bachelor."  R.  J. 
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THERE  is  a  curious  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  the  modem  ghost  in 
life  and  in  literature.  The  literary  ghost 
accommodates  itself  to  the  requirements 
of  the  age;  but  the  ghost  in  social  inter- 
course remains  unchanged.  Take  the 
earliest  instances  on  record  of  supernat- 
ural appearances  and  you  will  find  the 
same  unsubstantial  forms  and  lamenting 
voices^  the  same  inability  to  forsake  scenes 
of  past  violence  and  crime  as  may  be  dis- 
covered in  any  collection  of  modern  rec- 
ords of  the  ghost,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  autobiography  of  Mr.  Augustus  J.  C. 
Hare.  But  it  is  not  so  in  literature. 
The  student  of  the  literary  ghost  will  find 
in  its  history  a  gradual  development,  al- 
though the  law  of  this  development  may 
not  always  hold  good  for  the  ghost-story 
in  art  is  not  a  thing  that  has  been  easily 
come  by  in  any  generation.  There  is  but 
one  step  between  the  jocose  familiar  and 
the  awe-inspiring  in  supernatural  litera- 
ture ;  and  a  very  slight  touch  of  imagina- 
tion will  turn  a  thrill  into  a  jest.  Human 
nature  cannot  be  terrified  by  the  same 
stage  property  for  any  extended  period  of 
time ;  and  the  domination  of  brimstone  is 
likely  to  become  in  a  few  years  Charles 
Kingsley's  thunder-box.  There  are,  of 
course,  shining  exceptions;  but  the  power 
of  such  imaginary  scenes  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  ghostly  appearance  has  been  unit- 
ed with  no  ordinary  appeal  to  the  heart 
of  human  nature;  by  a  poignant  reminder 
of  the  fact  that  these  apparitions  have 
been  what  men  are  now,  and  that  the  liv- 
ing at  any  moment  may  pass  across  that 
boimdary.  The  real  power  of  the  ghost- 
story  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  ignorant 
of  so  much  that  must  lie  before  us.  We 
cannot  be  certain  that  when  daylight  is 
past  someone  we  know  may  not  be  in  the 
dark.     When  we  read  in  Homer  how  the 


Shades  were  driven  away  from  the  stream 
of  blood  till  Ulysses  could  hear  news  of 
his  distant  home  no  living  being  can  fail 
to  recognize  that  inextinguishable  claim 
that  comes  from  being  kindred. 

The  world  has  not  yet  outgrown  the 
feeling  of  the  dark  any  more  than  it  can 
better  the  story  of  the  Witch  of  Endor, 
which,  whether  it  is  considered  as  history 
or  literature,  maintains  its  position  in  the 
realm  of  the  supernatural  to  this  day :  the 
frightened  woman — "  An  old  man  cometh 
up;  and  he  is  covered  with  a  mantle,'* — 
and  the  king,  at  the  end  of  his  little  mag- 
nificent scope,  lying  all  along  upon  the 
ground  after  the  last  word  had  been 
spoken,  because  he  had  no  expedient  left. 

Beginning  with  the  treatment  of  the 
devil  in  the  miracle-plays,  which  was  a 
kind  of  whistling  in  the  dark  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  our  sorely  tried  ancestors, 
we  find  the  element  of  comedy  in  the 
supernatural.  The  miracle-play  devil  was 
apparently  the  predecessor  of  the  modem 
clown  in  the  circus.  But  the  essence  of 
the  real  ghost-story  is  not  humorous. 
The  Middle  Ages  could  afford  to  treat  the 
"Auld  Ane"  humorously,  they  had  so 
many  things  to  frighten  them;  we  think 
we  have  so  few,  comparatively  speaking, 
that  it  has  produced  a  more  economical 
treatment  of  the  uncanny  amongst  our 
writers,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Miss  Marie  Corelli,  who  may  not  have 
meant  to  present  Satan  humorously,  but 
who  has  not  altogether  failed  in  doing  so. 
Mr.  Stockton  seems  to  own  at  present  the 
humorous,  quasi  benevolent  ghost,  with 
an  occasional  "  look-in  *'  from  Miss  Caro- 
lyn Wells ;  but  it  is  "  a  far  cry  '*  from  be- 
laboring the  devil  with  a  stick  on  a  stage 
set  up  \mder  the  sky  to  the  surreptitious 
presentation  of  pies  in  the  dark.  Such 
exploitations,  however,  are  tours  de  fore$; 
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they  tickle  the  intellect,  but  they  do  not 
appeal  to  the  inner  fortress  of  man's  be- 
ing :  it  is  the  inner  fortress  only  that  the 
real  ghost  story  is  bent  on  storming. 

It  would  be  extremely  useful  to  the 
present  comparison  if  we  could  know  what 
impression  Shakespeare's  ghosts  made  on 
«n  Elizabethan  audience.  Were  they 
chilled  with  that  sense  of  the  presence  of 
something  fatal  which  ought  to  accom- 
pany the  presentment  of  a  visionary  being, 
or  were  they  only  aware  of  how  vital  the 
ghost  was  to  Hamlet  or  to  Caesar,  all  ad- 
miring but  not  trembling,  wrapt  but  not 
panic-stricken,  as  we  are  to-day  ?  Certain- 
ly the  witches  in  Macbeth  afford  the  most 
humorous  delight  now  to  the  exploring 
youngster  who  hunts  out  scene  after  scene 
to  repeat  their  scarcely  polite  exhortations, 
leaving  by  choice  the  rest  of  the  play  un- 
read. 

As  might  be  expected,  ghosts  were  not 
popidar  in  the  late  seventeenth,  or  in  any 
part  of  eighteenth-century  literature.  It 
might  be  worth  while  for  someone  who  is 
interested  in  the  Shakespeare-Bacon  con- 
troversy to  look  up  Bacon^s  attitude  tow- 
ard the  supernatural;  but  the  whole  fab- 
ric of  that  discussion  is  impervious  to 
proof  on  the  one  side  and  the  other.  Dry- 
den  and  Pope  could  find  no  use  for  ghosts 
other  than  merely  intellectual  superstruct- 
ures ;  nor  could  any  of  these  gay  dramat- 
ists (using  the  adjective  in  the  sense  of 
Mr.  Pinero's  ''The  Gay  Lord  Quex'') 
whose  works  no  really  proper  person  is 
supposed  to  have  read.  Ghosts  came  in 
again  with  the  romantic  revival;  but  dur- 
ing this  period  they  are  too  picturesque 
to  be  terrifying  to  a  present-day  audience, 
whatever  they  were  to  the  squires  and 
ladies  who  read  "The  Mystery  of  TJdol- 
pho.'*  We  cannot  help  sympathizing 
with  Miss  Austen,  who,  with  malice  of 
forethought,  laid  a  washing  bill  with 
emendations  written  in  red  ink  in  the  se- 
cret hiding-place  which  the  amiable  young 


heroine  of  Northanger  Abbey  was  so  cer- 
tain of  finding.  Scott^s  ghosts  are  all 
romantic;  but  one  can  find  few  better 
things  than  romance  when  it  is  associated 
with  genius.  The  figure  of  Claverhouse 
in  "  Wandering  Willie^s  Tale,*'  sitting  at 
the  nameless  banquet  with  his  hand  over 
the  place  where  the  silver  bullet  had  gone 
in  has  not  yet  been  dimmed  by  time. 
Stevenson  chose  that  tale  from  Scott  as 
one  of  the  finest  short  stories  that  had  ever 
been  written;  and  when  he  came  to  write 
his  own  of  the  tailor,  the  appearance  of 
whose  body  danced  on  the  rock  surround- 
ed by  the  sea  while  he  still  seemed  to  his 
neighbors  to  be  sleeping  at  his  work, 
Scott's  story  was  not  far  from  his  mind. 

The  ghost  romantic  was  followed  by  a 
return  to  the  ghost  jocular,  although  it  is 
not  clear  that  Dickens  did  not  mean  to 
frighten  his  audience  as  well  as  his  miser 
when  he  brought  Scrooge  up  to  Marle/s 
ghost  in  the  first  place.  But  the  coat-tail 
buttons  settled  that  question;  no  modem 
public  could  be  terrified  of  a  ghost  the  ap- 
pearance of  whose  visionary  buttons  was 
of  more  consequence  than  the  spirit  him- 
self. 

A  writer  in  the  Spectator  once  affirmed 
that  thousands  of  people  would  welcome 
any  proof  of  the  appearance  of  a  ghost, 
since  it  would  be  an  indubitable  indication 
of  the  continuance  of  existence.  This  at- 
titude is,  perhaps,  responsible  for  a  later 
development  of  the  supernatural  in  liter- 
ature, the  ghost  heavenly,  of  whom  no  one 
has  written  more  vividly  than  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant.  Her  account  of  a  visitation  of 
spirits  to  a  town  in  France,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  "  A  Beleaguered  City,'*  is  sup- 
posed by  good  authorities  to  be  her  strong- 
est bid  for  immortality.  The  very  tremor 
of  anxious  souls  presses  out  from  the 
book;  but  sweetly,  as  if  an  angel  had 
sobbed.  Those  who  have  a  liking  for 
good  ghosts,  the  ghost  in  high  places,  can- 
not do  better  than  read  Mrs.  Oliphanfs 
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"  Stories  of  the  Unseen  '^ ;  and  after  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  *^A  Little  Pil- 
grim/' no  one  of  discernment  could  think 
poorly  of  the  spiritual  insight  of  a  genera- 
tion that  produced  an  author  who  could 
imagine  such  a  country  and  people  who 
found  a  keen  degree  of  satisfaction  in 
reading  of  it. 

It  is  evident  that  as  the  modern  ghost 
in  literature  develops  it  becomes  more 
subtle,  suggestive,  and  mysterious.  The 
writer  of  a  modern  ghost-story  has  a  far 
more  difficult  task  than  he  would  have  had 
a  hundred  years  ago,  or  any  number  of 
hundred  years  that  one  can  count.  But 
when  the  effect  of  the  supernatural  is 
once  produced  in  modem  times  it  is  more 
lasting  and  cannot  be  so  readily  shaken 
off,  because  a  ghost-story  has  now  to  be 
psychically  true.  The  ghost-story  in  any 
age  must  be  aimed  at  what  men  believe  in 
that  age.  To-day  we  believe  in  the  soul, 
and  in  the  effect  of  sin  and  virtue;  we  are 
not  supposed  to  believe  in  many  things, 
but  we  do  believe  in  that  with  ever-increas- 
ing earnestness.  For  the  effect  of  virtue 
we  have  the  work  of  Mrs.  Oliphant.  For 
the  consideration  of  what  men  can  reach, 
if  they  let  themselves  go  long  enough,  we 
find  at  least  one  example  in  the  work  of 
Mr.  Henry  James.  What  shall  we  call 
Peter  Quint  and  "the  woman  with  the 
dreadful  face'*  —  the  ghost  intensive? 
There  is  no  later  development  at  present 
than  Peter  Quint,  nor  is  there  any  sign  that 
a  later  development  will  be  needed  for  some 


years :  we  have  not  got  accustomed  to  hlB 
horror  yet.  He  belongs  to  the  essence  of 
a  ghost-story  and  would  daunt — ^well,  any- 
one who  thought  about  him.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  there  is  not  a  hint  in  "  The  Turn 
of  the  Screw  "  that  Peter  Quint  lives  any- 
where but  where  he  used  to  live  when  he 
was  supposed  to  be,  at  least,  more  materiaL 
How  modern  that  is,  and  how  sufficient  to 
make  us  stop  and  wonder!  There  is  no 
hint  of  any  punishment,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
explanation;  but  a  furtive  watching  and 
an  endeavor  to  keep  some  power.  What 
a  world  Peter  Quint  and  his  companion 
are  away  from  Mr.  Stockton's  amiable 
quiddity,  the  pieman!  Mr.  James's  is 
the  real  ghost,  the  legitimate  descendant 
of  "  the  sheeted  dead  who  did  squeak  and 
gibber  about  the  streets  of  Eome."  Peter 
Quint  establishes  at  least  one  thing,  that 
the  modem  ghost  has  become  an  appeal  to 
a  spiritual  condition,  not  to  a  physical  one. 
The  modern  ghost  is  what  we  have  been 
taught  to  call  a  soul ;  and  that,  even  in  the 
present  generation,  affords  an  inexhausti- 
ble theme  for  consideration.  We  know 
so  little  about  spiritual  eye;  and  it  means 
so  much.  One  of  the  strongest  canons  of 
art  calls  for  reticence,  a  canon,  indeed, 
which  Mr.  James  does  not  violate.  The 
next  development  of  the  ghost-story  in  lit- 
erature scarcely  foreshadows  itself;  but  if 
the  work  of  the  Psychical  Society  is  to 
count  for  anything,  the  plot  ought  to  be 
found  in  the  regions  of  spiritualism — 
spirit-writing,  perhaps. 

Marjory  MacMurcky. 


IN   GEORGE  MEREDITH'S  POEMS 

Here  is  a  forest  tangle — 
Rank  weeds,  luxuriant  ferns,  and  giant  trees, 

All  in  a  hoarse-voiced  wrangle, 
With  creaking  branches  swaying  in  the  breeze. 

But  if  you  care  to  listen, 
Above  the  noise  you'll  hear  the  piping  of  a  bird. 

Gay  feathers  in  the  tree-tops  glisten, 
And  over  all  the  sweetest  music  ever  heard. 

From  "  Bramble  Brae^*'  by  RobeH  Bridges,     By  permission  of  Charts  Scrihner*s  Sons. 


EGERTON  CASTLE 


T^EW  writers  of  fiction  have  entered  the 

-*-      field  with  a  versatility  of  equipment 

equalling  that  of  Egerton  Castle^  whom 

"  The  Pride  of  Jennico/' ''  Young  April," 

and   (recently,  and  perhaps  most  of  all) 

"  The   Secret   Orchard "   have  made  so 

widely  known.    His  eariy  years  were  spent 

out  of  England,  within  the  sound  of  many 

tongues  and  under  the  influences  of  many 

modes  of  thought.     Betuming  to  England 

about  the  age  of  eighteen  to  find  and  take 

up  his  place  among  his  own  people,  he 

was  led,  in  order  to  make  up  for  what  he 

then   considered  the  wasted  time  of  a 

foreign  education,  to  undertake,  one  after 

the  other,  a  midtitude  of  studies  widely 

varied  in  character.    Natural  science  and 

moral  philosophy  at  the  universities  of 

Glasgow  and  Cambridge;  military  studies 

at  Chatham  and  Sandhurst,  followed  by  a 

spell  of  some  years  of  soldiering,  and  later 

on  a  course  of  law  at  the  Temple  occupied 

him  seriously  in  turn. 

His  experience  in  journalism  began  as 
publisher  of  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  of 
which  he  is  the  senior  "partner,  a  news- 
paper founded  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  his  grandfather,  Egerton 
Smith.  On  this  paper,  one  of  the  leading 
English  provincial  journals,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  made  his  literary  start  in  the 
world.  Although  he  now  only  visits  the 
Liverpool  oflSce  periodically,  he  naturally 
maintains  his  active  interest  in  this  fam- 
ily property.  In  London  he  was  able  to 
begin  on  the  staff  of  a  periodical  where 
many  writers  are  content  to  find  them- 
selves at  the  prime  of  an  active  career.  The 
Saturday  Review.  This  connection  lasted 
from  1886  till  1894. 

In  some  respects  this  equipment  for  a 
writer  of  fiction  and  ieUes  kttres  generally, 
stands  unique;  not  alone  because  of  the 
varied  callings  for  which  he  underwent  a 


thorough  preparation  — natural  science, 
philosophy,  arms,  law,  and  journalism — 
but  also  because  of  varied  experiences  at 
an  age  when  impressions  are  strongest  and 
of  the  most  enduring  influence  on  the 
mind.  In  this  last  respect  his  prepara- 
tion as  a  writer  of  romance  has  been  ideal. 
Of  English  birth  and  descent,  he  lived  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain,  to 
come  back  to  his  native  land  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  placed  in  the  strange  position  of 
being  almost  a  stranger  to  his  own  coun- 
try;  intensely  patriotic,  but  viewing  things 
in  the  attitude  of  a  keen  yet  sympathetic 
observer. 

His  life  up  to  that  time  had  been  one 
that  lent  itself  to  the  study  of  men  and  of 
the  world  as  well  as  of  books.  His  father, 
the  late  Arthur  Michael  Castle,  a  man  of 
independent  tastes  and  restless  energy  of 
life,  and  of  wide  acquaintance  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  things,, 
made  of  an  only  son  a  constant  compan- 
ion. Preferring  the  easier  life  of  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Milan,  and  happily  master  of 
an  independent  fortune,  he  remained  away 
from  England  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
In  his  youth  he  counted  among  his  inti- 
mates very  many  artists,  men  of  letters,, 
and  musicians  of  note  —  Donizetti  and 
Verdi,  Liszt  and  Eossini,  Gounod,  Mus- 
sfet  and  jSeorge  Sand,  Robert  Miirger,. 
Hacklander  and  Ebers,  Alexandre  Dumas,. 
Robert  Browning,  and  many  others.  In 
temperament  he  was  artistic,  his  bent  of 
mind  was  philosophical.  He  had  known 
almost  every  man  who  was  worth  knowing 
in  his  days,  and  yet  with  him  the  greatest 
or  the  lowliest  had  the  same  human  attrac- 
tion, the  same  kind  of  interest,  if  it  was 
a  personal  one;  he  was  an  observer  with 
heart  as  well  as  mind.  In  the  companion- 
ship of  such  a  man,  a  great  raconteur  with 
an  endless  fund  of  anecdote,  Egerton  Cas- 
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tie  was  from  boyhood  made  familiar  with 
the  traits  and  characteristics  of  a  wider 
range  of  men  and  life  than  usually  comes 
under  the  ken  of  a  mere  youth.  A  famous 
opportunity  for  this  phase  of  unconscious 
training  came  in  the  holiday  time  with 
**  the  fresh  invitation  to  the  road/'  when, 
with  his  father  as  companion,  knapsack  on 
back,  there  were  walking-tours  through 
German  forests,  on  the  banks  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, or  in  old  "  castle-bestrown  Tou- 
raine."  Germany,  Prance,  Spain,  and 
Italy  were  tramped  in  this  way.  These 
tours  were  as  well  a  part  of  a  rather  Spar- 
tan system  of  physical  training  that  de- 
veloped a  naturally  delicate  boy  into  a  de- 
cidedly athletic  man.  Wrestling,  sea  row- 
ing, gymnastics,  riding,  boxing,  and  the 
handling  of  every  kind  of  weapon  formed 
part  of  this  same  curriculum  devised  by 
his  father  to  supplement  deficiencies  of 
the  otherwise  well-conceived  educational 
course  of  the  University  de  Prance.  Por 
Tintil  he  was  fifteen,  young  Castle  studied 
at  the  Lyc6e  Condorcet  in  Paris.  Then 
came  two  years  under  English  tutors  (and 
it  may  be  surmised  that  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Smiley,  in  "  Young  April,''  may  have  re- 
sembled one  of  these)  before  matriculation 
at  the  university  at  Glasgow  and  a  final 
return  to  the  country  for  which  he  had  so 
ardently  longed. 

At  Glasgow  the  future  novelist  studied 
chemical  philosophy  with  Professor  Ram- 
say  of  argon  and  heUum  fame,  and  prac- 
tical  physics  with  Lord  Kelvin,  then  Sir 
William  Thomson.  The  year  following 
he  pursued  a  course  of  work  under  Boscoe 
and  Grylls  Adams  at  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, going  from  there  to  Cambridge, 
where,  while  working  for  a  science 
scholarship  offered  by  Trinity  College 
(which  he  secured),  he  made  his  home  for 
a  year  with  the  Eev.  George  Porest 
Browne,  now  Bishop  of  Bristol.  The  four 
years  of  student  life  that  followed  at  Cam- 
bridge are  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Castle  as  "  a 


fragrant  chapter  in  my  life."  IfatnTal 
science  was  the  career  for  which  these 
years  of  study  had  equipped  him,  and  to 
which  he  had  purposed  to  give  himself  up, 
until,  one  fine  day,  the  lurking  desire  for 
a  soldier's  life,  which  for  some  time  had 
been  haunting  him,  at  last  got  the  better 
of  him,  and  the  ideas  of  a  professorship, 
which  up  to  then  had  been  the  height  of 
his  ambition,  took  flight.  A  few  da3r8 
after  taking  his  Honor  degree  he  was  at 
Burlington  House,  passing  for  Sandhurst 
One  year,  1881,  he  remained  there,  and 
.another  at  Chatham,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  prosecute  that  active  physical  life 
which  he  enjoyed.  Owing  to  "limit  of 
age  "  disabilities,  the  only  commission  he 
was  eligible  for  was  in  a  West  India  Begi- 
ment.  Even  with  youthful  enthusiasm  to 
help  things  on,  the  prospect  of  passing  his 
life  mostly  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
proved  somewhat  dispiriting.  And  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Egyptian  War,  having 
failed  to  secure  the  transfer  to  the  cavalry 
as  he  had  hoped,  he  gave  up  his  commis- 
sion after  three  years'  military  life  and 
two  promotions. 

It  was  then  that,  in  search  of  a  profes- 
sion, he  went,  for  an  experiment,  into  the 
study  of  law  at  the  Inner  Temple.  But 
the  more  purely  literary  tastes  prevailed. 
It  was  about  that  time  that  Mr.  Castle 
married  Agnes,  youngest  daughter  of 
Michael  Sweetman,  of  Lamberton  Park, 
Queen's  County,  Ireland.  When  he  grad- 
ually drifted,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  tow- 
ard literature,  he  was  happy  enough  to 
discover  in  his  wife  a  companion  attuned 
to  his  tastes,  admirably  clever,  and  of  crit- 
ical literary  ability — ^and  there  soon  began, 
especially  for  works  of  fiction,  that  sympa- 
thetic collaboration  which  of  late  years  has 
been  proclaimed  on  the  title-page  of  a 
number  of  books. 

The  first  fiction  ever  published  by  Eger- 
ton  Castle  was  a  short  story  included  in 
"  La  Bella,"  and  entitled  "  A  Paragraph 
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in  the  Olobe."    It  was  written  during  hia 
honeymoon  in  Borne. 

There  was  to  be  only  one  more  deviation 
until  Mb  real  work  in  letters  began — this 
time  a  demiltory  claim  npon  his  attention 
— the  Herald's  GoU^e.  Having  been  a 
keen  student  of  blazonry  and  genealogy, 
he  entertained  for  the  moment  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  "  Purauivant  of  Arms."  This 
profession,  while  requiring  but  moderate 
work  and  ability,  is  lucrative  enough,  but, 
even  financially,  literature  proved  better 
still.  During  his  association  with  the 
Saturday  Review  Mr.  Castle's  multiplicity 
of  studies  and  his  acquaintance  with  so 
many  out-of-the-way  branches  of  knowl- 
edge enabled  him  to  write  in  the  most  var- 
ious branches:  criticism,  foreign  litera- 
ture, bibliography,  the  review  of  scientific 
works,  and  in  especial  on  political  and  mil- 
itary subjects,  on  which  he  was  particu- 
larly keen.     He  wrote  earnestly  on  the 


subject  of  imperial  defence  as  early  ai 
1881,  and  prophesied  the  rapprochameni  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  the  attitude  the 
latter  country  would  take  toward  England, 
although  most  people  then  smiled  at  the 
suggestion  of  such  posaibilitiee.  He  was 
also  the  first  to  advocate  the  formation  of 
volunteer  companies  for  foreign  service. 
His  views  on  the  utilization  of  home  vol- 
unteers for  imperial  service  were  vindicat- 
ed by  the  heavy  drafts  that  have  been 
shipped  from  England  to  strengthen  the 
field  forces  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Castle 
is  recognized  as  a  European  authority  on 
armor,  swordsmanship,  and  the  use  of 
weapons  generally.  As  immediate  out- 
come of  study  and  experience  in  these  di- 
rections, his  first  work  in  book  form  vru 
a  history  of  the  sword  and  of  swordsman- 
ship from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present 
day :  "  Schools  and  Masters  of  Fence." 
This  book  has  become  the  standard  aathoi^ 
ity  in  such  matters.  It  has  been  freely 
pirated  and  translated  into  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  Dutch;  in  the  last- 
named  instance  without  even  the  coorteay 
of  the  rightful  author's  name  on  the  title- 
page.  The  work  further  gained  for  Mr. 
Castle  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
foreigner  ever  elected  to  the  French  Aca- 
demie  d'Armes,  an  institution  which  date* 
from  the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  also 
honorary  member  of  every  fencing  dub 
of  importance  in  Europe,  and  called  npon 
to  judge  in  intematioiial  contests  at  arms 
on  the  Continent;  and  no  event  of  the  kind 
held  in  England  is  complete  without  his 
participation. 

In  a  desultory  way,  about  1885,  he  be- 
gan a  romance,  "  Consequences,"  which 
was  about  two-thirds  written  when  the 
death  of  hia  father,  to  whom  he  was  so 
closely  attached,  disorganized  his  life  for 
the  time  being.  The  headship  of  the  fam- 
ily devolving  upon  him  natoraUy  en- 
grossed much  of  his  time,  and  for  several 
years  every  form  of  literature,  except  the 
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luoBt  ephemeral,  was  given  up  for  buei- 
ness  and  family  affairs.  For  eome  years 
after  BettliDg  down  in  London,  Mr.  Eger- 
ton  Castle  lived  in  Hill  Street,  Benelay 
Square.  But  in  1893  he  bought  his  pres- 
ent house  in  Sloane  Gardens,  Chelsea. 
The  room  which  is  the  scene  of  his  present 
literary  activity  contains  mementos  of  his 
whole  life,  which  those  who  know  him 
recognize  as  reflecting  that  life  complete- 
ly. Brown  and  green,  "  the  sturdy  brown 
of  oak  and  the  green  of  fresh  leafage," 
make  the  color  scheme.  Wide  windows 
back  and  front,  for  the  double  apartment 
is  the  depth  of  the  house,  let  in  the  best 
display  of  sunshine  that  London  can  mus- 
ter. There  are  some  trophies  of  antique 
and  modem  arms,  telling  of  that  phase  of 
his  taste,  and  a  few  pictures  in  oils  by 
Turner,  Morland,  Vandervelde,  and  Berg- 
hem.  As  reminder  of  a  subject  that  has 
commanded  his  research,  for  the  history 
of  "  the  town  "  is  one  of  the  subjects  on 
which  Mr.  Castle  is  an  authority,  is  a  pan- 


orama of  old  London  by  Visscher,  mel- 
lowed by  three  centuries  of  smoke  and 
extending  over  the  whole  length  of  one  of 
his  waUs.  But  the  rest  of  the  story  ia 
books,  hooks,  books,  tier  on  tier  of  them, 
grudgingly  granting  space  to  pictures  and 
armor.  All  that  the  author  has  ever  read 
is  congregated  here,  a  most  heterogeneous 
collection;  of  scientific  works  many,  a 
great  deal  of  history  of  all  kinds,  especial- 
ly military  history  and  antiquities,  books 
in  dead  and  modem  language,  and  an 
enormous  deal  of  fiction — much  that  is 
good  and  some  that  is  indifferent  But 
Mr.  Castle  claims  that  books  need  not  al- 
ways be  good  to  be  useful  or  interesting, 
helping  as  they  do  through  suggestion  to 
sharpen  a  critical  taste  and  direct  imag- 
ination. 

There  is  something  elusive,  and  yet  the 
chief  charm,  in  the  author's  face  that  the 
photograph  is  incapable  of  reproducing; 
there  is  a  strength  in  hia  profile,  and  a  sen- 
sitive  mouth  is  hidden   under  a  heavy 
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mustache.  His  step  is  the  step  of  an 
athlete — ^firm,  light,  and  elastic,  and  in  his 
every  movement  there  is  an  alertness 
which  recalls  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  swordsmen  of  Europe.  Of 
his  physical  energy  and  immense  vitality 
you  could  judge  better  if  you  saw  him  in 
the  late  afternoon,  after  what  he  calls  his 
day^s  work — whether  business,  social,  or 
literary — is  over,  at  the  London  Fencing 
Club,  tiring  out  five  or  six  adversaries  in 
turn  in  a  friendly  bout  with  foils  or  sabres, 
and  fresh  to  the  end  himself. 

Mr.  Castle's  sterling  theory  is  that  "  a 
happy  impression  is  an  asset  in  life  '^ ;  and 
of  impressions  he  has  had  a  goodly  supply, 
not  the  least  valuable  of  which  are  those 
gained  in  his  first  youth,  seeds  uncon- 
sciously "preserved  in  the  soil  of  the 
mind  "  and  destined  to  flower  in  after-life. 
To  the  eclectic  system  of  his  education  he 
owes  his  early  acquired  faculty  of  obser- 
vation, and  that  delight  in  nature,  in  the 
magic  of  scenery,  which,  as  a  rule,  only 
becomes  keenly  developed  in  later  years. 

"  Young  April  *'  was  not  written  until 
some  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Castle  the  elder,  whose  character  as  the 
philosopher,  if  not  his  adventures,  is  rep- 
resented in  the  book.  The  second  book  of 
fiction,  "  La  Bella  and  Others,^'  which  is 
now  being  republished  imder  the  title  of 
"  The  House  of  Eomance,'*  and  the  joint 
authorship  of  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle, 
is  composed  of  stories  all  based  more  or 
less  on  personal  adventures;  or,  at  least, 
on  personal  impressions.  Among  these 
stories  is  "The  Yellow  Slipper,'*  which 
possesses  a  special  element  of  interest  as 
containing  the  germ  of  what  has  proved 
the  most  popularly  successful  of  their 
joint  work, "  The  Pride  of  Jennico.''  Fol- 
lowing these  books  came  "  The  Light  of 
Scarthey,''  the  author's  longest  story,  and 
the  book  in  which  characters  and  incidents 
are  most  purely  the  creatures  of  imagina- 
tion and  literary  device. 


Of  widely  diflEerent  fiavor  is  "  The  Bath 
Comedy,''  a  tale  of  light  intrigue  and  duel- 
ling. It  is  almost  impossible  to  apportion 
the  separate  work  of  collaborators,  even 
when  they  are  not  so  closely  associated  in 
spirit  and  habits  of  thought  as  the  author 
and  his  wife.  But  as  Mr.  Castle  himself 
points  out,  it  is  difBcult  to  believe  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Irish  fun  and  wit  which  one 
tastes  in  this  book  is  not  more  directly  at- 
tributable to  Agnes  Castle,  whose  Irish 
charm  of  mind  and  manner  it  in  many 
ways  reflects.  "  Consequences,"  a  book 
somewhat  philosophical  in  flavor ;  "Marsh- 
field  the  Observer,"  dealing  with  unex- 
pected situations  and  the  clank  of  steel;. 
"  Yoimg  April,"  with  its  spirit  of  youth, 
and  "  The  Pride  of  Jennico,"  essentially  a 
"  costume  "  romance,  lead  up  to  mention 
of  two  books  of  another  order.  One  of 
these,  "  Le  Eoman  du  Prince  Othon,"  is  a 
translation  into  French  of  Stevenson's 
"  Prince  Otto."  The  proofs  were  sent  to 
Samoa,  but  arrived  a  few  days  after  the 
admirable  author's  death.  In  connection 
with  mention  of  this  translation,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  it  was  reproduced  in 
Paris,  where  it  ran  rapidly  through  sev- 
eral editions.  The  other  of  the  two  vol- 
umes referred  to  is  "  English  Bookplates," 
representing  another  phase  of  Mr.  Castle'ft 
tastes.  The  hobby  which  prompted  the 
writing  of  Mr.  Castle's  "  Schools  and  Mas- 
ters of  Fence  "  is  reflected  in  the  trophiefr 
of  "cold  steel"  that  glint  on  his  study 
walls.  Since  the  appearance  of  that  work 
the  author  has  been  called  upon  to  arrange 
the  historical  combats,  duels,  and  pageant 
of  arms  on  the  stage,  for  all  the  more  im- 
portant productions  at  the  Lyceum  and 
other  London  theatres.  For  Sir  Henry 
Irving  he  wrote  (in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Pollock)  a  one-act  play,  "  Savi- 
olo,"  in  which  the  invincible  skill  of  the 
Elizabethan  swordsman  of  that  name  i& 
the  main  scheme.  It  will  be  recalled  in 
this  connection  that  Mr.  Castle  lectured  on 
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the  "  Story  of  Swords  and  Swordsman- 
ship^^ with  practical  illustrations,  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  in  1881 — a  lecture  later 
repeated  before  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now 
King  Edward  VII.,  and  to  which  may  be 
traced  a  revival  of  interest  in  England  in 
matters  connected  with  fencing  and  skill 
at  arms  generally.  **The  Jerningham 
Letters/'  two  volumes  of  excerpts  from  the 
correspondence  and  diaries  of  the  Hon. 
Lady  Jerningham,  edited  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  Egerton  Castle,  com- 
pletes present  mention  of  the  varied  themes 
and  subjects  engaging  his  literary  activi- 
ties. 

"The  Secret  Orchard '^  is  more  espe- 
cially a  psychological  study.    The  play, 
which  has  been  produced  with  much  ar- 
tistic success  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  is 
one  of  very  subtle  morality.     Both  play 
and  novel  have  excited  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy, although  the  author  disclaims 
having  written  anything  approaching  the 
character  of  "a  novel  with  a  purpose.^' 
Egerton  Castle  holds  that  the  "  novel  with 
a  purpose,'^  just  like  the  "  scientific  *'  or 
the  "  controversial '*  novel,  or  the  roman 
i  clef,  however  interesting  it  may  be  to 
certain  readers,  is  not  literature.     ^*  The 
Secret  Orchard'*  is  set  in  the  midst  of 
ultra-modem   society.     The   scene   is   in 
Paris,  but  most  of  the  characters  are  Eng- 
Ush  speaking.     The  manners  and  ethics 
of  aristocratic  society  in  almost  any  Euro- 
pean capital  are,  of  course,  essentially  the 
same;  but  the  interest  attaching  to  this 
poignant  and  deeply-thought-out  picture 
of  French  aristocracy  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  the  author  knows  his 
Paris  thoroughly.    As  to  the  title,  "  Se- 
cret Orchard ''  may  become  a  catch  phrase. 
The  meaning  of  the  expression  is  told  by 
one  of  the  characters  in  the  book,  who,  on 
being  reproved  by  his  friend  for  light- 
heartedly  running  the  risk  of  wrecking 
his  own  and  his  wife's  happiness,  lights  a 
cigarette  and  argues  to  this  effect : 


"Of  what  importance  [says  the  Duke  of  Cluny 
to  his  friend]  are  the  relaxations  of  the  man  of 
the  world,  the  man  of  honor,  be  it  understood, 
that  you  should  think  to-day  worth  all  this  frown- 
ingf  These  things  have  no  existence,  my  friend, 
or  rather  they  cease  to  exist  the  moment  they  are 
passed.  Words  written  in  water,  pictures  on  the 
sands,  pleasures  without  a  morrow,  without  a 
memory ;  the  jest  forgotten  in  the  laughter,  the 
merest  nibble  at  the  forbidden  fruit;  that  fruit 
that  grows  in  the  Secret  Orchard  which  every  man 
(I  mean  of  the  world,  of  our  world)  has  at  the 
back  of  the  open  garden  of  his  life.  Why,  my 
good  fellow,  the  very  savor  of  that  wild  apple,  tart 
and  inferior  as  it  is,  is  sometimes  needed  to  bring 
a  man  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  true  value 
of  better  things." 

This  is  the  creed  of  a  man  who  fancies 
himself  perfectly  innocent  of  any  real 
evil,  yet  cheerfully  adopts  it  in  his  life  on 
the  easy  plea  there  is  a  million  chances 
to  one  against  it  being  his  or  anyone  else's 
undoing.  But,  should  that  one  chance 
turn  up,  how  will  the  man  face  the  conse- 
quences ?  That  is  the  problem  dealt  with 
in  "  The  Secret  Orchard.^'  The  existence 
of  that  one  chance  which  may  ruin  the 
happiness  of  everyone  about  him,  the  easy, 
lovable,  and  beloved  sinner,  reveals  all  the 
immortality  of  that  self-satisfied  system. 
That  is  the  ethical  theme  of  the  book. 

It  has  been  written  and  rewritten  with 
the  utmost  care.  The  picture  of  one  class 
of  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  society  is 
painted  in  brilliant  colors.  The  author, 
however,  has  no  strong  liking  for  the 
theme  of  modem  societv — for  the  novel  of 
contemporary  manners.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  romance,  of  nature,  of  less  hyper- 
civilized  men  and  women,  appeals  to  him, 
as  we  know,  more  sympathetically  and 
strongly. 

He  has  been  at  work  for  several  months 
now,  in  collaboration  with  his  wife,  upon 
a  new  romance  which  is  to  be  called  "  The 
Star  Gazer,*'  and  is  written  among  the  ac- 
tual country  surroundings.  The  scene  is 
placed  in  the  greenest  part  of  Old  Eng- 
land; the  date  of  the  episode  is  1816. 

William  Armstrong. 


PHILLIPS^S   ^^ ULYSSES" 


MR  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS^S  new 
drama  is  "  a  pretty  poem/^  and  he 
does  not  **  call  it  Homer/'  Nevertheless 
it  is,  one  may  say,  Homerically  handi- 
capped. Any  drama  entitled  Ulysses  must 
be.  It  must  suggest — Itums  a  non  lu- 
cendo — ^the  exquisitely  epic  quality  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  must  suffer  by  so  doing, 
not  only  because  the  Odyssey  is  a  master- 
piece so  splendid  and  so  unique,  but  be- 
cause its  substance  is  so  fast  married  to  its 
narrative  treatment  that  any  attempt  to 
dramatize  it  must  result  in  a  loss  of  its 
characteristic  and  integral  charm.  It  has, 
in  a  word,  been  told  by  Homer  in  so  fitting 
a  way  as  to  demonstrate  its  fitness  for  tell- 
ing and  unfitness  for  presentation.  Nat- 
ure— ^above  all  the  sea, 

"  The  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey," 

the  virtues,  not  the  passions,  are  its 
theme.  The  patience  of  the  "  Much-en- 
during *'  is  only  to  be  conveyed  by  treat- 
ment that  gives  the  sense  of  the  long,  slow 
lapse  of  interminable  time.  His  con- 
stancy of  aim  can  only  be  illustrated 
by  perpetual  postponement  and  deferred 
hope.  The  pathos  of  the  story  is  anch- 
ored in  the  exemplary,  the  laudable.  It 
is  home  as  well  as  wife  that  inspires  the 
hero's  persistence.  Passion  and  climax, 
the  very  stuff  of  the  drama,  are  quite  lack- 
ing until  we  come  to  the  climax  at  the 
close,  and  in  ^^unsparingly  accelerating*' 
that,  as  Mr.  Phillips  has  to  confess  in  his 
"  Note "  he  has  had  to  do,  the  charm 
that  resides  in  its  gradualness  has,  m 
large  measure,  evaporated.  Pictured  in 
graphic  presentment  the  slaughter  of  the 
suitors  has  something  unsatisfactorily 
tame  and  melodramatic  about  it.  It  has 
abandoned  its  appeal  to  the  imagination. 

XJiTMKS.    A  Drama  in  a  Prologue  and  Three  AcU.    By 
Stephen  PhlUipe.    The  Macmlllan  Co.,  16mo,  $1.95. 


In  a  word  Mr.  Phillips's  drama  seema 
a  theme  denuded  by  its  treatment.  It 
is  shorn  of  Homer's  poetry — that,  of 
course;  and  I  must  say  the  circumstance 
is  subject  of  legitimate  remark.  He  need 
not  have  imdertaken  a  work  in  which  this 
contrast  would  have  been  so  elaborately 
evident,  and  there  is  no  caveat,  baaed  on 
the  obviousness  of  such  criticism,  that  will 
meet  the  case.  But  the  somewhat  bare 
and  stark  effect  of  Ulysses  is  due  not  to  the 
absence  of  Homeric  poetry,  but  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Phillips's  own  is  unequal  to  the 
task  of  taking  its  place.  And  this  in  turn 
is  due,  I  think,  to  the  ill-adaptedness  of 
his  theme  to  dramatic  treatment;  for 
his  poetry  is  delightful  poetry,  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  it  here,  and  yet  it  does  not 
count  very  perceptibly  in  the  total  impres- 
sion. 

At  all  events  Ulysses  is  a  disappoint- 
ment. It  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Beer- 
bohm  Tree  with  every  scenic  advantage,  I 
believe,  and  without  signal  success.  And 
as  a  poem  to  be  read,  it  is,  judged  by  the 
standard  that  Mr.  Phillips  has  himself 
furnished  us  with  for  judging  of  his 
work,  a  failure.  His  work  has  been  decid- 
edly a  diminuendo.  But  Ulysses  is  con- 
considerably  more  inferior  to  "Herod" 
than  "  Herod  "  was  to  "  Paolo  and  Pran- 
cesca."  The  qualities  of  "Paolo  and 
Francesca  "  were  such  as  to  lead  one  to 
anticipate  this  result.  So  far,  at  least, 
Mr.  Phillips  has  not  found  another  frame 
into  which  they  fit  so  well  as  they  did  into 
the  story  that  Dante  made  so  mournfully 
tragic.  Both  the  other  plays  showed  the 
author's  power  to  treat  passion  poetically, 
a  true  native  gift  for  poetically  presenting 
it  in  dramatic  form.  This  is  a  gift  the 
exercise  of  which  in  Ulysses  he  is  called 
upon  to  forego.  None  of  the  excellences 
of  the  piece  atones  for  the  loss  of  it 
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One  of  its  excellences  is  its  construc- 
tion.   It   is    a    well-made    play^    deftly 
distributed  and  with  an  agreeable  evolu- 
tion.   It  begins  with  a  prologue  in  which 
on  Olympus  Athene  and  Poseidon  argue 
before  Zeus  the  question  of  permitting 
TTlysses  to  reach  his  home.    The  couplets 
in  which  they  plead  and  denounce  each 
other  are  graceful  and  vigorous^  and — as 
is  almost  inyariably  the  case  with  Mr. 
PhiUipsiy  I  think — quite  in  character.  But 
the  ''business^'  and  the  by-play  of  the 
prologue  are  conceived  in  a  sportive,  not 
to  say  flippant  vein,  which,  to  be  sure,  has 
classic  precedents  so  far  as  the  indecorum 
of  thus  dealing  with   Olympus  is  con- 
cerned, but  which,  all  the  same,  somewhat 
saps  the  seriousness  and  sincerity  of  the 
drama  at  the  outset.    Zeus  ends  the  audi- 
ence with : 

"  The  cup,  bright  Ganymede !    Ah,  from  the  first 
The  gliding  of  this  globe  engendered  thirst — " 

which  is  perhaps  sprightly,  but  ill  pre- 
pares one  for  anything  very  f atef uUy 
tragic  in  the  subsequent  trials  of  the  hero. 
The  blank  verse  of  the  drama  proper  be- 
gins at  Ithaca  with  the  situation  of  Penel- 
ope harassed  by  the  suitors,  and  changes 
soon  to  Calypso's  isle  and  a  pretty  scene 
between  the  goddess  and  the  hero.  Hermes 
soon  appears  to  end  the  idyl,  and  Ulysses 
takes  up  his  wanderings  again,  descends 
into  Hades  in  the  second  act,  and  the 
third  finds  him  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Ithaca,  where  he  soon — ^very  soon — 


makes  short — ^very  short — work  of  de- 
spatching the  suitors.  All  question  of  its 
provenience  aside — ^though,  as  I  say,  I  do 
not  think  it  can  legitimately  be  put  aside 
— ^the  play  proceeds  swiftly  and  without 
friction,  and  anyone  can  read  it  with  the 
interest  awakened  by  a  considered  trifle; 
no  small  merit  in  a  blank-verse  drama  of 
the  present  day.  But  it  is  nowhere  stir- 
ring, because  there  is  nowhere  any  play 
of  passion.  The  parting  of  Calypso  and 
Ulysses  is  accomplished  without  bitter- 
ness; either  might  have  said  '''twas  no 
great  pang,*'  though  this  and  the  preced- 
iQg  scene  are  the  best  in  the  play,  because 
they  best  accord  with  the  truly  poetic  dic- 
tion that  is,  after  all,  Mr.  Phillips's  chief 
distinction.     Elsewhere,  as  in  Penelope's 

"  Come,  come,  Ulysses  I    Bum  back  through  the 
world  I 
Come,  take  the  broad  seas  in  one  mighty  leap, 
And  rush  upon  this  bosom  with  a  cry," — 

the  diction  is  occasionally  overstrained  in 
the  effort  to  make  it  serve  as  cause  instead 
of  means  of  effect.  The  second  act  must 
be  accounted  for  on  histrionic  grounds. 
Mr.  Phillips's  "  Note "  explains  that  his 
Hades  is  *' conceived  on  lines  which  are 
Virgilian  rather  than  Homeric"  —  in 
which  statement  it  may  be  unjust  to  find 
a  touch  of  fatuity,  but  which  would  have 
been  more  complete,  one  suspects,  had 
credit  been  given  not  only  to  Virgil,  but  td 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  as  well. 

W.  C.  BrowneU. 
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MISS  JOHNSTON'S  ''AUDEEY/' 

WHETHEE  or  no  Miss  Johnston  will 
repeat  in  this  novel  the  commer- 
cial success  of  *'  To  Have  and  To  Hold  '^ 
remains,  of  course,  to  be  decided  by  that 
final  arbiter  in  these  matters,  the  reading 
public.  Not  a  few  observers  contend  that 
the  day  of  tremendous  sales  for  fiction  may 
soon  pass,  and  others  that  historical  fiction 
is  a  fashion  soon  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
change.  Miss  Johnston,  moreover,  in  this 
work  invades  a  territory  identical  with  the 
one  she  has  formerly  made  her  own,  and 
in  point  of  time  the  story  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  period  of  which  she  had 
previously  written.  What  is  more  to  the 
purpose  in  this  article,  however,  is  the  lit- 
erary skill  with  which  the  new  work  has 
been  produced.  That  she  has  here  made 
an  advance  most  readers  will  discover. 
Her  grasp  is  more  firm,  and  her  imagina- 
tion is  held  in  better  restraint. 

The  period,  except  for  the  introductory 
chapter,  is  the  year  1727,  when  the  colony 
of  Virginia  was  somewhat  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  nearly  fifty  years 
were  to  elapse  before  the  conflict  with 
England  should  rouse  into  life  the  spirit 
and  energies  of  her  people.  Washington 
was  not  bom  until  five  years  afterward. 
Franklin  was  already  a  boy,  but  most  men 
who  were  to  lead  in  that  struggle  with  the 
mother-land  had  not  yet  become  parts  of 
the  population.  The  colonies  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  were  small  and  their  in- 
dustries few.  Each  was  a  separate  entity, 
having  with  the  others  practically  no  rela- 
tions ;  their  interests  were  bound  up  com- 
pletely with  England.  Virginia's  rela- 
tions with  the  home  country  were  especial- 
ly direct  and  intimate,  while  with  New 
England  she  scarcely  had  any. 

AuDBBT.    By  Mary  Johnston.    With  lUoBtrationB  by  F.  C. 
Tohn.  *  Honghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  8vo,  $1.60. 


The  story  opens  with  that  historic  ex- 
ploration enterprise  of  Governor  Spots- 
wood,  by  which  the  mountains  which  look 
down  from  Virginia's  western  borders 
were  first  explored.  It  was  a  memorable 
enterprise,  notable  above  all  things  as 
having  important  bearing  on  the  struggle 
with  the  French,  extending  as  it  did  to  the 
westward  that  line  of  English  occupation 
which  was  to  be  farther  extended  a  gener- 
ation afterward  by  Colonel  Washington 
and  those  who  followed  him  toward  Pitts- 
burg. 

The  trade  of  the  Virginia  planters  with 
England  in  that  period  was  constant;  in- 
deed, the  communities  could  scarcely  have 
existed  in  any  other  conditions.  In  this 
way  men  found  a  market  for  tobacco,  and 
in  this  way  secured  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life.  Plantations  along  the 
James  River  valley  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Tidewater  region,  each  had  its  wharf, 
where  were  loaded  and  unloaded  ships  that 
crossed  the  sea.  Men  were  dwelling  on 
these  plantations  who  had  received  educa- 
tion in  English  schools  and  had  acquired 
their  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  cultivated 
society  in  London  drawing-rooms.  There 
were  men  who  had  come  down  from  the 
wars  of  Marlborough  and  the  civil  con- 
flict between  Jacobites  and  Hanoverians. 
Swords  and  coats  were  there  which  had 
seen  service  at  Blenheim. 

How  well  Miss  Johnston  knows  that 
period  her  former  readers  need  not  be  in- 
formed, but  this  is  more  distinctly  obvious 
in  Audrey  than  in  what  she  has  previ- 
ously written.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  her  knowledge  is  crowded  upon 
the  reader^s  mind;  it  is  often  made  obvi- 
ous quite  as  much  from  what  she  does  not 
say  as  from  what  she  actually  sets  down. 
One  feels  everywhere  that  she  knows  the 
life  and  spirit  of  the  times  as  if  she  had 
been  a  part  of  them. 
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ThiSy  indeed,  is  perhaps  a  more  striking 
quality  of  the  hook  than  the  pathetic  and 
dramatic  character  of  the  story  told.    Mr. 
Howells  does  not  write  of  onr  own  day 
with  a  firmer  grasp  on  conditions;  nor 
does  Miss  Wilkins  show  more  complete 
mastery  of  things  she  has  observed  in  New 
England.     One  thinks,  perhaps,  most  nat- 
urally of  Jane  Austen's  photographic  pict- 
ures of  English  life  as  she  knew  and  re- 
corded  it.      Historians,   from  necessity, 
have  often  given  greater  attention  to  the 
periods  of  which  they  write  than  Miss 
Johnston  could  possibly  have  done;  for 
these  matters  are  questions  of  longer  years 
of  research  than  her  age  could  have  made 
possible.     But  historians  have  failed  very 
notably  in  many  instances  to  represent  a 
period  in  the  distant  past  with  the  same 
truthfulness  and  charm. 

Miss  Johnston's  story  is  not  complicat- 
ed, but  very  simple.    Three  or  four  char- 
acters at  most  are  conspicuous,  and  about 
these  the  action  revolves  so  closely  that  the 
others,  save  one  or  two,  scarcely  seem  to 
have  been  essential  to  the  unfolding  of  the 
tale.    The  climax  is  a  tragedy — ^the  hero- 
ine in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  having  descend- 
ed from  the  stage  from  which  she  was  to 
retire,  seeks  to  save  the  hero,  whose  life 
she  believes  to  be  threatened,  and  herself 
receives  the  stab  the  villain  had  prepared 
to  inflict.    Beaders  will,  perhaps,  regret 
that  this  tragedy  was  introduced.    Becon- 
ciliation  had  occurred  in  a  former  chapter 
and  in  circumstances  themselves  sufl&cient- 
ly  dramatic.    None  the  less  it  remains  to 
be  said  that  this  final  ending  has  been  nar- 
rated with  consummate  skilL    The  pathos 
of  it  starts  a  tear  which  in  the  previous 
chapter  might  have  been  withheld,  and  a 
smile  of  pleasure  takes  its  place. 

The  story  is  notably  interesting,  because 
the  author  has  introduced  two  famous  per- 
sons in  the  history  of  colonial  Virginia — 
Colonel  William  Byrd,  whose  almost  for- 
•gotten  writings  have  just  been  brought  out 
^  a  beautiful  edition,  and  that  daughter 


of  his  named  Evelyn,  whose  untimely 
death  in  the  flower  of  her  youth  will,  per- 
haps, never  be  forgotten  in  Virginia. 
There  also  appears  a  parish  minister  who, 
if  not  drawn  from  some  actual  person, 
may  safely  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  kind 
of  clergyman  who  at  that  time  was  all  too 
well  known  in  Virginia  plantation  life — 
a  man  devoid  of  all  qualities  that  belong 
to  his  profession— a  gambler,  a  hard 
drinker,  a  brute.  Audrey  herself  seems 
almost  impossible  to  the  conditions  that 
surrounded  her. 

One  is  tempted  to  make  quotations  from 
the  story;  it  lends  itself  to  such  purposes 
on  almost  every  page.  Some  of  these  pas- 
sages are  conversations,  some  are  happy 
bits  of  expression  rising  almost  to  the 
quality  of  aphorism,  and  others  descrip- 
tions of  scenery;  these  latter  being  espe- 
cially notable.  But  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  seek  by  quotations  to  illustrate  for  the 
reader  the  pervasive  and  constant  charm 
which  this  good  writing  possesses.  The 
setting  means  everything;  what  has  gone 
before  and  what  follows  afterward  give  to 
them  much  of  their  point 

Audrey  may  or  may  not  have  the  same 
wide  reading  which  the  public  has  be- 
stowed upon  "To  Have  and  To  Hold." 
What  is  more  certain,  and  what,  perhaps, 
from  the  best  points  of  view  should  be 
more  gratifying,  is  that  Miss  Johnston's 
art  has  made  a  distinct  advance.  Audrey^ 
it  would  seem  safe  to  believe,  has  before  it 
something  more  than  any  succeaa  which  a 
single  year  may  give  it.  It  deserves  longer 
life.  Were  fiction  not  so  vast  a  product, 
one  could  feel  safe  in  saying  its  place  was 
secure  for  many  years  to  come. 

Francis  W.  Hdlsey. 


WISTONS. 

N  a  certain  old  book,  published  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  a  curious 
rude  wood-cut  of  the  Wheel  of  Fortune 
revolving,  with  five  happy  and  unhappy 
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people  fastened  to  it.  In  the  right  fore- 
groTind  at  a  desk  sits  Fortune,  a  man^ 
indicating  by  a  gesture  of  the  hand  his 
absolute  indifference  to  the  turning  of  the 
wheel.  To  read  Wistona  by  "Miles 
Amber  '*  recalls  this  wood-cut  Not  that 
the  story  is  painful  or  morbid,  or  strictly 
problematic^  although  it  suggests  prob- 
lems. It  is  an  unobtrusively  psychologi- 
cal study  of  the  ancestry  of  souls,  of  he- 
redity, of  the  inezorableness  of — ^what? 
Law,  God,  the  Stars,  or  Blood  ?  Which  ? 
written  undoubtedly  by  a  woman,  who 
evidently  believes  as  little  in  the  doctrine 
of  Free  Will  as  other  thinking  people. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts 
called  Betty,  Bobin,  and  Esther  and  Bhoda. 
The  scene  is  in  Sussex,  and  more  particu- 
larly Wistons,  a  primeval  forest,  the  estate 
of  Eobert  Woolvenhurst.  Betty  Hurst  ap- 
pears almost  inmiediately  to  live  in  the 
family  as  Elizabeth  Woolvenhurst,  a  poor 
and  distant  relative;  but  she  has  not  laid 
aside  her  wraps  before  she  becomes  her 
own  self  again,  Betty  Hurst,  and,  by  her 
own  choice,  Master  George^s  nurse. 

Throughout  the  book  she  is  the  stren- 
uous handmaiden  of  the  Lord,  the  relent- 
less doer  of  things  to  be  done.  If  she  had 
a  guiding  motto,  it  was  that  not  only  lik- 
ings and  dislikings  have  to  be  attended  to 
in  this  life,  but  there's  right  and  wrong. 
She  was  George's  conscience,  and  that  of 
his  children,  and  their  children  after  him. 

George  studied  at  Oxford.  There,  in  a 
moment  of  madness,  he  married  a  gypsy 
girl,  whose  luscious  beauty  as  she  stood 
near  her  father's  tent  so  fired  his  blood 
that  tradition  and  duty  were  blotted  from 
memory.  The  childhood  of  his  children 
and  Bella's  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
book.  Betty  was  their  nurse,  as  she  had 
been  their  father's,  and  her  ways  were  not 
theirs.  She  feared  that  Ehoda's  mind 
would  be  distracted  from  the  Word  of  the 
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Lord  if  she  read  the  Bible  out  of  doors. 
Rhoda  argued  that  her  mind  was  never 
distracted,  and,  besides,  the  Chosen  People 
were  nearly  always  out  of  doors.  She 
maintained,  with  great  dignity,  too^  that 
sometimes  she  was  obliged  to  swear,  or,  if 
she  wasn't  exactly  obliged,  she  couldn't 
help  it,  at  least. 

Bhoda  was  self-sufficient.  Esther,  with 
a  more  imaginative  mind,  looked  forward 
to  that  beautiful  day  when  her  Prince 
would  come  to  claim  her.  And  one  day  he 
came.  And  he  was  Eobin.  Their  eyes 
met  in  a  long,  direct  gaze,  and  they  plight- 
ed their  troth  in  the  look. 

Here  the  problem  begins.  Esther  had 
inherited  her  mother's  primitive  nature; 
she  had  the  instincts  of  a  savage  with  the 
spirituality  bom  of  high  ideals.  She  was 
a  philosopher,  too,  but  above  all  she  was 
a  lover.  Robin  was  ideal  in  his  wooing — 
it  was  like  the  dream  she  had  dreamed. 
But  she  awoke  to  find  him  a  selfish  man, 
in  whose  presence — so  great  was  his  charm 
— she  was  powerless  to  think  the  judg- 
ments of  him  which  in  the  moments  of 
solitude  she  knew  to  be  just.  She  was 
loved  as  a  selfish  man  loves  a  beautiful 
woman,  but  always  in  her  heart  was  the 
cry  of  her  deep  need  for  soul  satisfaction. 
Even  after  his  little  affair  with  Lady 
Fanny  he  could  say  to  his  wife,  ''  Surely 
you  know,  you  must  know,  that  nothing 
on  earth  matters  to  me  but  you !  I,  who 
only  really  live  through  you !  who  married 
you  because  you  seemed  the  divinest  crea- 
ture I  had  ever  seen."  And  Esther  be- 
Ueved  him  while  he  spoke. 

Robin's  characteristics  are  admirablv 
drawn,  especiaUy  in  relation  to  Esthe^, 
who,  while  opening  her  mouth  to  protest, 
was  silenced  by  his  plausible  speeches. 
The  change  in  him  from  reluctance  to 
leave  her  side  for  an  hour,  to  complete  ab- 
sorption in  his  novel  and  his  final  unex- 
plained desertion  found  her  rebellious, 
but  helpless.    Yet  to  the  last  he  was  her 
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professed  lover,  as  much  an  enigma  to  her 
as  when  he  first  told  her  that  he  under- 
stood her  perfectly. 

Rhoda's  superiority  to  circumstances 
and  her  absolute  detachment  from  people, 
are  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
incidents  in  the  book,  and  are  in  marked 
contrast  to  Esther^s  need  of  love  and  sym- 
pathy. The  minor  characters  are  strongly 
outlined,  in  particular  Madgwick,  through 
whom  Bhoda  meets  her  death,  and  Bella, 
the  savage  beauty,  with  her  Shakspere,  her 
Bible,  and  her  pack  of  cards. 

Carolyn  Shipman. 


AFTER  DRUMTOCHTY,  BARBIE. 

FRENCHMEN  of  the  better  sort,  or,  if 
not  that,  of  the  sort  that  value  good 
repute  above  recognition  for  literary  art, 
have  long  professed  a  bitter  grief  because 
of  what  they  assert  is  the  cruel  misrepre- 
sentation of  French  life  and  morals  in  the 
books  of  the  only  French  novelists  who 
have  recently  succeeded  in  interesting  for- 
eign readers.  ^*  We  know  that  these  as- 
sorted monsters  are  exceptional,'^  declare 
the  dolorous  ones,  "but  abroad  they  are 
accepted  and  discussed  as  types ;  and  thus 
arises  the  widespread  delusion  that  the 
adjectives  '  French '  and  '  wicked '  are  in- 
terchangeable." 

No  surprise  need  be  felt  if  lamentations 
much  like  this  one  are  soon  heard  rising 
out  of  Scotland.  The  novelists  of  that 
misty  land  no  longer  seek,  or  at  any  rate 
they  no  longer  discover,  there,  the  heroic 
and  the  romantic.  Instead,  they  portray 
a  petty  people,  no  honester  than  the  spa- 
cious ruffians  whose  large  names  they  wear, 
but  thieves  and  cheats,  instead  of  robbers 
with  a  grand  air;  no  soberer,  but  drinking 
in  village  taverns  instead  of  echoing  halls 
hung  with  trophies  of  war  and  hunting; 
no  more  virtuous,  but  lacking  the  excuse 
of  hot  passions.  The  dismal  change  in 
Scotch  annals  began  when  Sir  Walter's 


tales  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  public 
into  the  exclusive  keeping  of  the  critics;  it 
became  distinctly  a  "movement''  when 
the  kailyard  bore  the  huge  crops  that  so 
soon  exhausted  its  fertility;  and  now,  with 
the  coming  of  Mr.  George  Douglas  and 
The  Hcmse  with  the  Oreen  Shutiers, 
Scotland  is  obviously  confronted  with  the 
dilenuna  of  France— either  it  must  con- 
demn its  ablest  writers  for  sacrificing 
truth  and  patriotism  to  the  real  or  im- 
agined necessities  of  literary  art,  or  it 
must  confess  to  a  hopeless,  a  fatal,  degen- 
eracy, alike  from  ancestral  virtues  and 
from  ancestral  vices. 

The  kailyarders  had  compunctions. 
They,  too,  offered  for  inspection  a  petty 
people — a  people  who  carried  eccentricity 
to  or  beyond  the  hither  limit  of  insanity, 
and  whose  highest  flower  was  a  futile  sen- 
timentalism,  but  still  there  were  reconcil- 
ing bits  of  cleanliness  in  the  squalid  vil- 
lages; here  and  there  the  possibilities  of 
devotion  to  the  old  ideals  of  self-sacrifice 
and  of  love  were  illustrated.  Mr.  Douglas 
has  no  mitigating  circumstances  to  pre- 
sent. His  village  of  Barbie  seems  to  be 
without  a  redeeming  feature,  its  inhabi- 
tants without  a  nobler  trait  than  the  cour- 
age of  a  rat  in  a  comer,  or  a  better  use  for 
intelligence  than  to  inflict  with  it  oblique 
stabs  of  cowardly  innuendo.  The  gross 
animality  of  Zola's  peasants  is  not  so  offen- 
sive to  the  discriminating  observer  as  is 
the  truly  devilish  malice  of  the  Scotch  vil- 
lager as  Mr.  Douglas  paints  hiuL  The 
animality  can  be  regarded  as  a  beginning, 
a  foundation — ^it  calls  for  remedy  and  per- 
mits of  it.  The  malice  is  too  evidently  a 
last  stage — an  in-spite-of-advantages,  not 
a  for-lack-of -opportunity. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  John  Gourlay 
the  father,  or  John  Gourlay  the  son,  is  the 
hero  of  the  book.  The  one  is  a  strong, 
dull  savage,  insolent  in  the  prosperity 
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which  his  narrow  cunning  and  one  low 
aim  could  command  while  Barbie  was  iso- 
lated from  the  modem  world,  but  helpless 
when  the  railway  brought  new  conditions; 
the  other,  a  weakling,  the  victim  of  a  mor- 
bid imagination  in  a  mind  where  there  was 
nothing  else  except  mean  fears.  The  son 
kills  the  father  with  a  poker  that  was 
weighted  for  the  weak  man's  hand  by  the 
strong  man's  obstinate  holding  to  an  idle 
whim,  and,  as  the  slattern  mother  says,  the 
story  ends  in  "  ruin,  murder,  and  suicide/' 
It  could  not  logically  have  had  any  other 
close,  and  the  sjrmpathetic  reader's  chief 
regret  is  that  all  the  other  characters,  as 
well  as  those  who  lived  in  the  green-shut- 
tered house,  could  not  have  been  involved 
in  the  catastrophe  that  carried  off  the 
wretched  Gourlays,  father,  mother,  son, ' 
and  daughter.  There  is,  indeed,  a  certain 
baker  among  the  lot  who  almost  wins  ad- 
miration simply  because  his  gorge  did  rise 
now  and  then  at  the  small  meannesses  of 
his  neighbors,  but  he  was  hardly  enough 
better  than  the  rest  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  spare  him. 

That  the  book,  as  a  book,  is  one  of  ex- 
traordinary vividness  and  power,  that  the 
author  is  marvellously  successful  in  attain- 
ing the  effects  at  which  he  aimed,  cannot 
be  questioned  by  any,  and  need  be  mourned 
by  none  except  such  Scotchmen  as  find  no 
consolation  in  the  cry  of  "art  for  arfs 
sake."  The  rest  of  us  can  highly  estimate 
— ^yes,  thoroughly  enjoy — ^the  horrid  tale. 
"  Art  for  arfs  sake  "  may  be  utter  non- 
sense from  a  dozen  points  of  view,  but 
there  is  a  truth  in  it  after  all ;  and,  where 
the  artist  is  concerned,  the  doing,  and  not 
the  thing  done,  will  command  and  deserve 
the  attention  both  of  the  conscious  critics, 
professional  or  amateur,  and  of  the  uncon- 
scious critics  who  are  called  the  public. 
The  villain  tramp  who  in  the  flesh  dis- 
graces and  alarms  the  respectable  back 
doorstep,  on  canvas  loses  his  repulsiveness ; 
the  stony  hillside  that  breaks  the  farmer's 


heart — ^and  back — is  a  better  subject  for 
the  painter  than  the  prairie  wheatland; 
and  the  haunters  of  the  galleries  feel  no 
moral  difference  between  landscapes  and 
battle  pieces.      So  this  dreadful  Barbie 
into  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  led  his  read- 
ers is  eminently  pleasant — in  the  book. 
Actually  to  live  in  such  a  place,  if  such  a 
place  there  is,  would  be  supreme  torture  to 
any  civilized  being.     To  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  literal  Barbie,  however,  is  not 
quite  necessary,  despite  the  minute  and 
absolutely  convincing  "realism"  of  its 
chronicler.     Probably,  or  possibly,  he  has 
seen  what  he  describes,  but  his  failure  to 
describe  any  nice,  decent,  ordinary  folk  is 
no  proof  that  there  was  none  of  that  sort 
in  sight. 

The  House  with  the  Oreen  Shviters, 
for  all  its  dialectical  definiteness  —  and 
difficulty,  at  times — ^may  be,  perhaps,  not 
so  much  a  study  of  degenerate  and  deli- 
quescing Scotch  villagers  as  of  villagers  in 
general.  This  age  has  been  very  cruel  to 
the  villagers  in  many  of  the  older  lands. 
The  cities  beguile  away  the  ambitious,  the 
colonies  or  the  frontiers  invite  the  ener- 
getic, and  we  have  New  England  hill 
towns  of  our  own  to  show  what  is  too  often 
left  behind.  Indeed,  there  be  suburbs  of 
great  New  York  where  the  natives — ^the 
elderly  tradesmen  in  small  shops  and  vac- 
uous, vicious  youths  on  the  streets — are 
also  a  petty  people,  neither  comely  nor 
wise.  Another  George  Douglas  might 
worry  us  not  a  little  by  telling  us  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  all  about  them. 

F.  C.  Mortimer. 


EMILY  FOX-SETON  AGAIN. 

THE  last  page  of  "  The  Making  of  a 
Marchioness  "  left  Emily  Pox-Seton 
wearing  the  Walderhurst  ruby  "  as  big  as 
a  trouser-button,"  and  gazing  with  the 
adorable  passion  of  a  child  of  five  into  the 
inscrutable   eyes   of   her   elderly   fianci. 
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Emily  was  a  very  nice,  cheerful,  whole- 
some person  as  Miss  Fox-Seton.  As  Lady 
Walderhurst  she  is  naively  charming,  with 
a  stately  look  even  in  her  disguise  as  Mrs, 
Jameson  that  made  Jane  Cupp  want  to  ex- 
claim^ ^^  Oh !  if  you  please,  my  lady,  if  you 
could  look  not  quite  so  much  as  if  youM  got 
on  a  tiara/'  Mrs.  Cupp,  resigned  to  fate, 
replied  to  her  daughter,  "  Thafs  what  her 
Maker  did  for  her.  She  was  bom  just 
what  she  looks,  and  she  looks  just  what  she 
was  bom — o,  respectable  female/^ 

Some  women  are  bom  marchionesses, 
even  though  they  are  obliged  to  patronize 
penny  'buses  all  their  lives  and  wear  stock- 
ings at  two  pairs  for  a  shilling.     Emily 
was  one  of  these  women  to  the  manner 
bom.      Her  large  simplicity  of  nature, 
sane  and  uncomplex,  adjusted  itself  al- 
most at  once  to  the  unexpected  and  de- 
lightful ability  to  "  do  things ''  that  plenty 
of  money  gives.     She  was  not  quite  sure 
about  affording  a  hansom  for  her  wedding 
preparations  until  Lady  Maria  Bayne  sug- 
gested that  aftet  she  was  married  she 
might  make  the  penny  ^buses  a  feature  of 
the  distinguished  insouciance  of  her  char- 
acter, but  that  for  the  present  it  might  be 
as  well  for  her  to  shop  in  a  carriage. 

The  characters  and  scenes  are  more 
varied  in  The  Methods  of  Lady  Walder- 
hurst than  in  the  preceding  book,  and  the 
tone  of  the  story,  though  superficially  light 
and  facile,  has  an  undercurrent  of  pathos 
and  trage.dy.  The  Alec  Osboms  fumish 
the  tragic  element.  Osbom  is  the  heir- 
presumptive  of  Lord  Walderhurst,  a  bul- 
let-headed, bullet-minded  young  army  oflB- 
cer  stationed  in  India,  whose  life-long 
hopes  are  shattered  because  of  the  unwel- 
come marriage  of  his  relative.  Through 
Emily^s  generous  management,  Osbom 
and  his  Anglo-Indian  wife  are  brought  to 
live  at  the  Kennel  Farm  during  his  leave 
of  absence  in  England,  a  plan  of  which 
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Lord  Walderhurst  disapproves  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  house  is  so  near  their  own  Pal- 
strey  Manor.  Emily  attaches  the  wife  to 
her  because  of  her  devotion  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  Hester^s  first  child,  and  during 
Lord  Walderhurst's  unexpected  business 
to  India  Hester  warns  Emily  of  the  mach- 
inations of  Osbom  and  her  Indian  nurse, 
Ameerah,  and  Emily  flees  in  disguise  to 
London. 

There  is  nothing  so  good  in  "  The  Mak- 
ing of  a  Marchioness  '^  as  the  scene  here  in 
which  Lord  Walderhurst  calls  Emily  back 
to  life.  The  gradual  awakening  of  his 
unemotional  heart  through  her  almost 
fatal  illness  from  giving  him  his  heart's 
desire,  an  heir,  is  very  weU  described. 
Lady  Maria  Bayne  appears  in  a  somewhat 
different  aspect  with  the  mask  of  cynicism 
removed  by  the  presence  of  death,  and  yet, 
true  to  her  nature,  she  pulls  herself  to- 
gether when  the  danger  is  past,  and  ad- 
vises the  newly  made  father  to  commit  to 
memory  the  color  of  his  son's  eyes  and  hair, 
in  order  that  he  may  burst  forth  in  praises 
of  him  to  the  mother. 

Mrs.  Cupp  and  Jane,  although  minor 
characters,  are  very  real  types  of  respect- 
able, middle-class  people  with  a  solid  belief 
in  tradition.  Mrs.  Cupp  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  soul  of  *'  the  black  woman,*' 
as  she  called  Ameerah,  and  wondered  if 
she'd  ever  heard  of  her  Maker,  and  if  a  lit- 
tle brown  Testament  with  good  print 
wouldn't  be  a  good  thing  to  give  her. 
Whereupon  Mrs.  Cupp  bought  it  for  a 
shilling  at  a  small  shop  in  the  village  and 
gave  it  to  the  grateful  Ameerah,  who 
straightway  confided  to  her  mistress  that 
Mrs.  Cupp  was  old  and  had  lost  her  mind, 
and  couldn't  expect  her  to  be  babe  enough 
to  worship  her  one  god. 

What  happens  in  books  after  "they" 
are  married  is  generally  dull  and  unprofit- 
able reading.  Here  is  an  instance  of  the 
contrary  condition.  The  secret  may  be 
that  Mrs.  Burnett  has  not  hitched  her 
wagon  to  a  star.  C.  S. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING  a  vague  feel- 
ing that  the  vogue  of  the  historical 
novel  is  on  the  wane,  the  American  pub- 
lisher is  apparently  still  willing  to  tempt 
the  public  with  this  particular  brand  of 
fiction,  if,  indeed,  he  be  not  forced  to  do 
so  by  an  almost  total  lack  of  promising 
work  in  other  fields  of  the  literature  of 
the  imagination.  Bealism  has  ceased  to 
plead  its  cause  with  strength  and  convic- 
tion; last  year,  moreover,  the  reading  pub- 
lic remained  comparatively  indiflferent  to 
such  sterling  work  as  that  of  Mr.  Norris  in 
"  The  Octopus.''  So,  after  all,  little  re- 
mains for  the  publisher  just  now  but  to 
drift  cautiously  with  the  outgoing  tide, 
in  the  hope  of  a  last  wave  before  the  ebb, 
while  keeping  a  sharp  look  ahead  for 
what  the  incoming  tide  may  bring. 

The  best  of  historical  romance  will 
never  lose  its  popularity.  It  remains  lit- 
erature, with  a  legitimate  following,  what- 
ever may  be  the  fashion  of  the  hour;  but 
the  merely  "  good  enough  '*  sees  its  chances 
dwindling  day  by  day,  while  the  indiffer- 
ent in  quality  and  the  bad  will  gradually 
cease  to  be,  to  reappear,  however,  in  what- 
ever field  may  for  the  moment  promise  a 
material  harvest.  There  are  books  that 
merit  praise,  books  that  merit  blame,  and 
books  that  merit  neither.  In  historical 
romance  this  last-named  class  has  grown 
in  numbers  during  the  last  two  years,  with 
the  dulling  of  the  perception  of  the  read- 
ing public  in  matters  of  quality.  There  is 
a  little  of  everything  in  the  batch  of  ten 
books  here  imder  discussion,  none  of  them, 
however,  descending  below  the  level  of  the 
indifferently  good. 

There  are  here  three  romances  of 
Prance ;  one  of  the  end  of  the  Elizabethan 
era  in  England;  one  of  colonial  days  and 


the  turning  point  of  French  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  supremacy;  a  story  of  the  war  for 
independence;  a  tale  of  mediaeval  Italy; 
and  two  tales  of  adventure  in  the  arctics^ 
at  the  south  pole  and  the  north  pole  re- 
spectively.   To  these  is  added  a  new  edi- 
tion, with  illustrations,  of  that  admirable 
sketch  of  eighteenth-century  Ufe  in  New 
England,    The    Salt-Box   Housey   which, 
while  not  fiction,  has  all  the  charm  of  real- 
istic romance — if  the  phrase  be  permissi- 
ble— and  in  addition  the  value  of  a  mar- 
ginal note  to  history  written  in  the  spirit 
of  Green  or  Eggleston. 

Where  sits  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  there  i& 
the  head  of  the  Table  Bound  of  historical 
romance.  He  is  of  the  company  of  the 
elder  Dumas  now  as  ten  yeara  ago,  even 
though  the  spontaneity  of  his  inventive- 
ness may  have  suffered  somewhat  from  the 
liberal  demands  made  upon  it  in  the  past 
But  he  remains  an  artist,  fully  equipped, 
revelling  almost  in  the  resourcefulness 
wherewith  he  overcomes  the  greater  diflB- 
culties  presented  by  more  deliberate  effort; 
his  characters  remain  living  human  be- 
ings, the  real  lasting  interest  of  his  books, 
whatever  the  charm  and  irresistible  rush 
of  his  historical  settings,  their  incidents 
and  adventures.  He  returns  in  Count 
Hannibal  to  the  scene  of  his  firat  storv, 
"  The  House  of  the  Wolf '' ;  again  he  takes 
us  through  the  horrors  of  St  Bartholo- 
mews Night.  But  if  the  earlier  book 
was  a  sketch,  this  is  a  completed  picture, 
elaborate,  finished  in  all  its  details.  Mr. 
Weyman  is  not  contented  to  give  life  to 
his  hero  and  heroine;  his  historical  per- 
sonages are  studied  with  infinite  care,  with 
imerring  fidelity  to  the  facts,  as  history 
shows  them.  His  Charles  IX.  is  as  much 
a  character  in  his  story  as  is  Count  Han- 
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nibal  himself,  that  new  representative  of 
the  villain-hero  type  which  Mr.  Weyman 
has  made  his  own,  a  heing  of  flesh  and 
blood,  of  brutal  will  and  iron  resolve,  ruth- 
less in  his  determination  to  gain  his  ends, 
but,  under  it  all,  a  man  worthy  of  the  love 
be  wins. 

Turning  from  this  fine  story  to  Mr. 
Charlton  Andrews^s  A  Parfit  Oentle 
Knight,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  excellent  and  the 
merely  good  enough.  Both  books  deal  with 
the  period  of  Charles  IX.,  but,  whereas 
Mr.  Weyman  fills  his  canvas  with  the  one 
great  episode  of  the  massacre  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, Mr.  Andrews  embraces  in  his 
plot  the  whole  period  of  the  religious  wars, 
and  introduces,  besides  Charles,  his  brother 
Henry  of  Anjou,  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
Margaret  of  Yalois,  and  Catherine  de 
Medici,  to  all  of  whom  he  allots  active 
parts  in  his  plot.  Sir  Walter  Baleigh, 
even,  is  not  forgotten,  and  Ambroise  Par6 
is  present  to  give  the  service  of  his  great 
surgical  skill.  This  author  is  a  conscien- 
tious worker;  his  historical  element  has* 
been  faithfully  '*  worked  up,*'  he  furnishes 
no  end  of  incident,  but  there  is  no  charm 
in  it  all.  His  Parfii  Oentle  Knight  is  a 
worthy  successor  of  Bayard  to  but  little 
purpose,  so  far  as  the  reader  is  concerned ; 
he  is  somewhat  priggishly  "  parfit  *'  in  the 
service  of  a  woman — ^the  wife  of  his  friend 
and  patron — ^who  hardly  deserves  such  de- 
votion. The  book  is  a  historical  novel, 
not  a  romance,  notwithstanding  its  avowed 
purpose  to  the  contrary. 

"Indifferently  good,''  also,  is  Mr.  Henry 
Thew  Stevenson's  His  Fickle  Wheel,  which 
opens  with  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  and  ventures 
upon  that  experiment,  worthy  of  only  the 
best  of  pens — ^the  incidental  introduction 


of  Shakespeare  into  the  plot.  For  the 
rest,  this  is  good,  old,  familiar  material, 
used  with  a  certain  measure  of  adroitness 
— ^moderately  entertaining,  without  much 
merit  and  without  glaring  faults,  justify- 
ing the  experiment  of  its  publication  as  an 
experiment,  but,  in  the  present  state  of 
changing  public  taste,  with  the  chances  of 
success  against  it. 

Of  //  I  Were  King,  by  Mr.  Justin 
Huntly  McCarthy,  little  need  be  said 
except  that  it  will  prove  of  great  service 
as  an  introduction  to  the  play,  which  will 
unquestionably  go  *'on  the  road"  next 
year.  Mr.  McCarthy  is  a  trained  Uterary 
man,  who  has  set  about  his  work  of  "novel- 
izing "  his  play  with  a  sure  hand,  a  perfect 
understanding,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
task,  of  what  he  wanted  to  do.  He  fur- 
nishes a  good,  coherent  story,  with  some 
information  regarding  the  facts  of  history 
upon  which  he  has  based  his  fabric  of  the 
imagination.  The  illustrations  are  chiefly 
from  scenes  in  the  play,  with  a  few 
sketches  in  color. 

Mr.  Chauncey  C.  Hotchkiss's  The 
Strength  of  the  Weak  is  a  far  better  per- 
formance than  his  last  year's  story,  "  Bet- 
sy Boss."  He  has  gone  farther  afield  for 
his  background,  plot,  and  characters,  and 
has  done  well.  An  exiled  Englishman,  a 
follower  of  the  Stuarts,  receiving  from 
Louis  the  Well  Beloved  a  seigneurie  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  bequeathing  to  his 
son  a  heritage  mingled  of  obligatory  loy- 
alty to  a  French  king  and  provocation  of 
its  renunciation  by  the  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings of  his  colonial  ofScials — ^this  is 
the  point  of  departure  of  a  tale  in  which 
there  is  plenty  of  intrigue,  villainy,  fight- 
ing, and  love,  in  which  the  Indian  plays  a 
part,  and  Anglo-Saxon  and  Frenchman  are 
pitted  against  each  other  in  a  private  war 
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symbolic  of  the  greater  strife,  fraught 
with  significance  for  a  continent,  that  was 
to  come.  This  book  reads  well;  it  is  care- 
fully planned,  and  written  with  spirit. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Allen 
French's  The  Colonials,  whose  hero  works 
his  way  gradually  downward  from  the 
great  lakes  back  to  Boston,  where  he  was 
bom,  and  where  he  takes  the  place  of  lead- 
ing which  is  his  by  right  of  inheritance. 
A  Whig,  a  patriot,  he  takes  an  important 
part  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  in  the 
siege,  but  the  historical  characters  of  these 
episodes  are  not  made  to  play  an  inferior 
part  to  his  genius.  He  is  simply  a  patriot 
with  them,  a  man  who  serves  his  country 
as  best  he  can,  even  as  they  did,  and  who 
finds  his  reward  in  the  love  of  an  English- 
woman— ^this  is  a  reversal  of  the  usual 
thing  in  American  revolutionary  romance 
— ^and  in  the  restitution  of  his  inheritance, 
stolen  by  the  uncle  who  has  driven  him 
into  exile.  This  book  has  a  good  plot 
apart  from  the  history  with  which  it  deals ; 
and — ^greatest  of  merits — ^its  interest  is 
cumulative.  Its  incidents  increase  in 
value  as  we  proceed. 

Mr.  Clinton  ScoUard's  Cloistering  of 
Ursula  is  a  romance  of  mediaeval  Italy, 
rather  than  an  historical  novel.  A  private 
St.  Bartholomew's  Night,  in  which  one 
powerful  family  all  but  exterminates  an- 
other, opens  it  with  the  due  allowance  of 
bloodshed  to  which  the  reader  of  to-day 
has  an  inalienable  right.  The  romance 
begins  right  here,  in  the  saving  of  the  only 
survivor,  in  the  very  house  of  the  enemy, 
by  the  heroine;  and  never  thereafter  are 
we  allowed  to  leave  the  realm  of  imagina- 

Thb  Colonials.    By  Allen  French.    Illustrated.    Donble- 
day,  Pag*  &  Co.,  ISmo.  |1.S0. 

The  Cloxsterxno  of  Ubsula.    By  Clinton  Boollard.    lUus. 
trated.    L.  0.  Page  &  Co.,  12mo,  |1.60. 


tion  until  the  end.  It  is  all  so  gracefully 
done — Mr.  ScoUard  cannot  deny,  even  in 
his  prose,  that  he  is  a  poet — ^it  is  all  so 
truly  literature,  in  a  light,  unassuming, 
interesting  way,  that  we  do  not  stop  to  re- 
flect upon  the  measure  of  originality  of  the 
plot.  Ursula  interests  us,  so  does  her 
lover,  so  does  the  course  of  their  love- 
Here  is  a  tale  whose  existence  is  justified 
by  the  pleasure  it  gives  the  reader,  a  pleas- 
ure that  is  derived  as  much  from  the  capi- 
tal art  with  which  it  is  told  as  from  the 
nature  of  its  plot  and  its  complications. 

Mr.  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  takes  us 
among  the  imaginary  people  at  the  south 
pole,  along  The  Great  White  Way.  He 
seeks  to  amuse,  rather  than  to  entertain  ub 
with  the  richness  of  his  imagination. 
The  eccentric  humor  of  his  company  of 
explorers  is  the  real  point  of  his  story; 
there  is  love,  of  course,  among  strange  sur- 
roundings, but  the  lore  of  Borchgrevink 
sits  lightly  on  his  shoulders. 

From  antarctic  to  arctic,  with  another 
company  of  explorers,  Mr.  Bobert  Ames 
•Bennett  takes  us  to  find  Thyra,  the 
daughter  of  the  Vikings,  in  the  great  polar 
pit.  An  exhaustive  knowledge  of  Norse 
mythology — ^which  is  so  much  nearer  to 
our  hearts  than  that  of  Greece  or  Bome — ^a 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  Norse  sagas,  a 
deft  use  of  both  in  the  construction  of 
the  story — all  this  combines  to  give  this 
hearty,  wholesome,  instructive  book  of  ad- 
venture and  ancient  northern  lore  a  qual- 
ity of  interest  that  will  make  it  welcome. 
The  heroic  stature  of  the  men  and  women 
of  Norse  legend  is  in  these  pages. 

Adrian  Schade  win  Westrum. 


TuK  Grxat  Whitb  Wat.    By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine    lUna- 
trated.    J.  F.  Taylor  &  Oo.,  ISmo,  9I.6O. 

Temu.     By  Robert  A.mes  Bennst.     Ulostratad.     Henry 
Holt  £  Co.,  13mo,  11.50. 
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T:>I0GBAPHY  will  bulk  very  largely  in 
-'-'     the  list  of  forthcoming  books.    The 
rumor  that  the  Empress  Eugenie  is  writ- 
ing her  own  life  continues  to  gain  ground, 
though  probably  nothing  definite  has  been 
given  forth  by  that  unfortunate  lady,  who 
has   remained  as  aloof  from  the  people 
of  her  adoption  as  if  she  were  still  an 
independent  sovereign.  September  is  sug- 
gested as  the  month  in  which  Mr.  Mor- 
ley^s  "  Life  of  Gladstone,*^  in  two,  or  per- 
haps three,  volumes  will  make  its  ap- 
pearance.   It  is  being  very  eagerly  looked 
forward  to,  for  no  man  of  the  same  power 
and  influence  has  undergone  greater  de- 
terioration in  point  of  the  progress  of  his 
opponents  policy  than  Mr.  Gladstone — 
one  need  do  no  more  than  recall  the  ad- 
vance on  Khartoum  and  the  wiping  out  of 
Majuha  Hill.     Even  such  a  devoted  dis- 
ciple as  Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  of  the  Daily 
News,  has,  in  his  article  in  the  "  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography,'*  since  reprint- 
ed and  enlarged,  shown  signs  of  a  critical 
spirit;  and  everybody  is  agreed  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's    excursions   into   Homerism, 
literature,  and  theology  were  not  epoch- 
making.     Sir   Wemyss   Reid   has   made 
rapid  progress  with  his  memoir  of  Will- 
iam  Black.      A   biographical   sketch   of 
Kinglake  by  the  Eev.  W.  Tuckwell  will  be 
issued  by  the  Bells.     So  far  one  of  the 
best  criticisms  of  the  great  historian  was 
the  anonymous  introduction  to  Methuen's 
recent  edition  of  "  Eothen ''  in  the  Little 
Library  series.     Except  as  a  marvellous 
example  of  how  to  treat  a  campaign  from 
the  stand-point  of  literature,  I  fear  his 
"  History  of  the  Crimea ''  has  diminished 
in  human  interest. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  watch  how 
an  active  man  utilizes  the  moments  of 
his  retirement.  Thus  Lord  Wolseley  has 
(wisely)  buried  the  bitterness  of  his  last 


days  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  old  hobby,  military  history  and 
biography.  He  has  not  only  written  an 
elaborate  essay  on  Napoleon^s  Italian 
campaign  of  1796, but  he  is  engaged  on  his 
autobiography,  doubtless  inspired  with  the 
great  success  of  Lord  Roberts^s  "  Forty- 
one  Years  in  India.*'  When  he  finishes 
this  task,  he  has  mapped  out  a  second  vol- 
ume to  his  ^'  Life  of  Marlborough."  Lord 
Goschen  is  working  on  the  life  of  his 
grandfather,  also  named  George  Joachim 
Goschen,  the  famous  Leipzig  bookseller, 
who  died  in  1828.  On  the  other  hand. 
Lord  Bowton  does  not  seem  to  have 
tackled  the  biography  of  his  chief.  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  who  died  just  twenty-one 
years  ago.  His  attention  has  perhaps 
been  too  much  occupied  with  building  his 
magnificent  "doss**  houses;  but  the  ap- 
proach of  Mr.  Morley's  "  Gladstone '* 
should  bestir  him.  It  has  frequently  been 
suggested  that  Mrs.  Craigie  is  collaborat- 
ing with  Lord  Rowton.  One  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  see  her  manipulating  real 
instead  of  imaginary  biography.  Another 
busy  man  in  retirement.  Dr.  Gamett, 
seems  just  as  busy  with  many  endeavors 
as  ever  he  was. 

Political  literature  has  got  quite  a  fillip 
through  the  war.  Thus  under  no  other 
circumstances  would  Lord  Durham's  fa- 
mous "  Beport  on  the  State  of  Canada  *' 
have  been  republished,  as  it  has  been  by 
the  Methuens.  It  was  in  1838  that  Dur- 
ham was  sent  out  to  Canada  to  settle  the 
diflEerences  between  the  English  and  the 
French,  and  in  1839  he  sent  his  "  Beport 
on  the  AflEairs  of  British  North  America  *' 
to  the  Colonial  OflBce.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  whole  of  the  Beport  was  written 
by  Charles  Buller  with  the  exception  of 
two  paragraphs,  which  were  composed  by 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,   a  sketch  of 
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whose  remarkable  life  was  published  a  year 
or  two  ago,  and  by  Biehard  Davies  Han- 
son, who  became  Chief  Justice  of  South 
Australia.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  Durham  was  the  guiding  spirit  in  the 
settlement,  which  has  been  constantly 
referred  to  as  a  model  on  which  to  pacify 
South  Africa.  The  present  Lord  Dur- 
ham is  his  grandson;  and,  if  he  is  not  a 
statesman  like  the  Canadian  hero,  he  has 
at  least  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and 
has  spoken  out  very  boldly  about  diflferent 
aspects  of  the  war.  It  was  his  brother 
Hedworth,  now  in  command  of  the  King's 
yacht,  who  went  through  the  siege  of 
Ladysmith.  Another  brother  was  wound- 
ed at  Magersfontein.  Lord  Durham's 
youngest  sister  is  married  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury's son.  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who  is  a 
barrister,  and  has  been  very  much  in  evi- 
dence before  the  Court  which  is  deciding 
the  claims  of  different  persons  to  figure 
in  the  Coronation  Procession.  I  may  say 
that  Mr.  Methuen,  if  not  a  *' pro-Boer," 
takes  up  an  attitude  strongly  antagonistic 
to  the  war,  and  his  pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject has  sold  by  the  hundred  thousand. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Gteorge  Gissig,  who 
is  still  far  from  well,  is  abridging  Fors- 
ter's  "Dickens,"  suggests  that  we  have 
arrived  at  the  period  when  many  ponder- 
ous literary  biographies  might  well  under- 
go a  similar  treatment,  on  the  lines  of  a 
more  discriminating  perspective.  This  is 
specially  true  of  Moore's  "Byron";  in- 
deed, despite  the  fact  that  so  much  has 
been  written  about  Byron,  we  still  stand 
in  want  of  a  really  good,  readable  biog- 
raphy. Speaking  of  Dickens  reminds  me 
that  there  is  quite  a  boom  in  his  works, 
five  or  six  publishers  having  entered  the 
field  in  issuing  him,  now  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  copyright  law  is  at  an  end. 
The  extraordinary  flood  of  reprints  has 
suggested  to  one  ingenious  writer  that 
lapsed  copyrights  should  go  at  once  to  the 
State.     There  is  something  to  be  said  for 


the  proposal;  but,  if  the  State  were  to 
play  the  part  of  publisher  itself  instead  of 
leasing  copyrights  to  professional  publish- 
ers, one  would  soon  see  an  end  to  beautiful 
format,  for  nothing  can  exceed  the  un- 
necessary hideousness  of  British  official 
publications. 

All  the  veterans  of  letters  are  dying 
out,  and  now  we  have  really  no  old  men 
except  the  aged  author  of  "  Pestus,"  who 
was  bom  so  long  ago  as  1816,  and  Gleorge 
Macdonald,  who  is  seventy-eight.  One  of 
the  very  last  of  the  old  school,  Mr.  Aubrey 
de  Yere,  died  in  January  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight  But  Aubrey  de  Vere  was 
much  older  than  his  years,  for  he  had  the 
great  misfortune  to  practise  the  art  of 
poetry  in  the  dead,  dull  forties.  He  came 
of  a  poetic  Celtic  stock,  for  Wordsworth 
described  his  father,  whose  "Julian  the 
Apostate  "  appeared  in  1822,  as  a  master 
of  the  sonnet.  It  was  in  1842  that  Au- 
brey de  Vere's  first  volume  of  verse, 
"The  Waldenses,"  appeared,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  gave  the  world  "The 
Search  After  Proserpine."  He  touched 
high-water  mark  in  his  "Year  of  Sor- 
row," published  in  1849 ;  and,  though  he 
kept  on  writing  for  thirty  years  and  more, 
he  seemed  to  belong  altogether  to  another 
age,  for  his  own  generation  did  not  care 
for  him,  and  the  next  scarcely  knew  him. 
His  last  book  was  his  "Recollections," 
published  in  1897,  when  he  was  eighty- 
three.  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  who  is 
eighty-six,  is  now  at  work  on  his  auto- 
biography. 

Attention  has  recently  been  called  to 
the  short  life  of  the  modem  book,  and  the 
damage  done  to  the  bookseller  by  the  deal- 
ers who  sell  "  remainders."  The  compar- 
ative cheapness  with  which  a  "  book  "  can 
now  be  produced  has  certainly  militated 
against  that  respect  for  something  within 
boards  which  used  to  make  any  book 
sacred — ^a  thing  on  no  account  to  be  used 
and  then  fiung  aside.     Nowadays  a  book 
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can  be  ''lattled  up**  by  author,  printer, 
and  binder.  It  is  not  meant  to  last,  any 
more  than  a  newspaper  is.  If  it  is  a 
novels  it  is  given  a  season,  or  two  at  most. 
In  view  of  this  it  is  easy  to  see  that  some 
books  will  become  exceedingly  scarce  by 
reason  of  their  very  popularity,  for  no- 
body will  think  it  worth  while  to  keep 
ihem.  One  of  the  trade  journals  has  been 
raising  a  loud  outcry  against  the  remain- 
der men;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  rem- 
edy. Side  by  side  with  the  cheap  book 
are  the  expensive  issues,  such  as  Morris 
published.  These  are  rising  steadily  in 
pricey  and  private  presses  are  springing 
up  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  con- 
noisseur. 

Scholarly  hterary  criticism  has  been 
subjected  to  a  distinct  diminution  by  the 
disappearance  of  Literature  as  a  separate 
organ^  for  the  journal,  which  the  Times 
started  five  years  ago  with  such  a  flourish 
of  trumpets,  has  become  incorporated 
with  the  Academy,  which  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  John  Morgan  Richards,  the  father 
of  John  OKver  Hobbes.  Literature  never 
felt  quite  sure  of  what  it  wanted  to  do. 
The  late  Mr.  Traill  had  certainly  a  point 
of  view  of  his  own,  but  it  was  scarcely 
journalistic  in  the  modem  sense.  He 
never  quite  recovered  his  balance  after  the 
severe  drubbing  that  the  early  numbers  of 
Literature  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
latter-day  literary  paragraphists.  And 
then  his  death  introduced  newer  hands 
and  different  methods,  imtil  at  last  Liter- 
ature  became  a  curious  mixture  of  inde- 
pendent literary  criticism  and  a  collection 
of  badly  sub-edited  publishers'  prelim- 
inary announcements.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Academy  has  liad  a  distinct 
policy  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  C. 
Lewis  Hind,  who  possesses  the  knack  of 
associating  himself  with  clever  writers. 
Its  policy  is  not  always  one  which  has 
commended  itself  to  the  expert,  but  the 
paper   is  thoroughly   readable,   and  has 


never  in  Mr.  Hind's  hands  become  so 
(needlessly)  stodgy  as  Literature  was  in 
the  early  days.  The  comparative  failure 
of  Literature  is  all  the  more  extraordinary 
when  you  consider  the  enormous  influence 
of  the  Times,  which  remains,  despite 
many  misadventures,  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  the  British  Constitution.  The  fleld 
for  scholarly  criticism  is  now  monopolized 
by  the  Athenasum,  which  is  owned  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  and  is  being  brilliantly 
edited  by  Mr.  Vernon  Eendall,  a  young 
Cambridge  man.  Meanwhile  the  Times 
is  issuing  a  Uteraiy  supplement  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  one  published  by  its 
New  York  namesake. 

The  older  sides  of  London  life  which 
indicate  its  more  leisurely  and  literary 
moments  are  vanishing  before  our  very 
eyes.  Holywell  Street — ^that  unsavory, 
if  picturesque,  vennel  in  the  Strand — ^is  a 
thing  of  yesterday,  and  now  the  "  four- 
penny  box ''  is  threatened  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  its  migration,  for  the  London 
civic  authorities  have  threatened  booksell- 
ers who  expose  their  wares  outside  their 
windows  on  projecting  shelves.  The  par- 
ticular object  of  this  prosecution,  or,  as 
many  people  would  describe  it,  persecu- 
tion, is  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell  of  Charing 
Cross  Boad,  one  of  the  most  literate  of 
second-hand  booksellers.  Mr.  Dobell  is 
well  known  as  a  contributor  to  the  pages 
of  the  AthencBum,  and  he  has  edited  the 
poems  of  his  kinsman,  Sydney  Dobell, 
and  also  of  James  Thomson,  the  author  of 
"The  City  of  Dreadful  Night.''  Much 
sympathy  has  been  expressed  for  Mr. 
Dobell,  and  a  i;est  case  has  been  made  of 
the  action  against  him. 

For  good  or  for  evil  only  two  publicists 
in  this  country  have  any  conspicuous  hold 
on  the  man  in  the  street.  Lord  Bosebery 
is  eagerly  read,  whatever  he  may  elect  to 
handle,  and  Mr.  Kipling's  verses,  even 
when  they  descend  to  doggerel,  rouse  the 
keenest  attention — ^and,  when  he  attacks  a 
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national  ideal^  the  most  bitter  enthusiasm. 
No  verse  has  created  such  a  stir  for  many 
years  as  Mr.  Kipling's  poem  in  the  Times, 
in  which  he  pillories  the  national  admira- 
tion of  sport;  and  the  anger  that  his  dia- 
tribe against  the  "muddied  oaf  has 
aroused  may  be  taken  as  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  essential  truth  of  his  attack. 
No  doubt  we  are  changing;  we  must 
change;  but  it  still  remains  true  that  a 
good  sporting  record  stands  a  boy  from  a 
public  school  or  the  universities  in  better 
stead  than  high  intellectual  equipment. 
Thus  the  average  obituary  notice  of  Mr. 
Justice  X.  Y.  Z.  will  lay  greater  stress  on 
the  fact  that  his  late  lamented  lordship 
did  the  "record  mile''  than  that  he 
achieved  great  distinction  on  the  bench; 
and  it  has  been  extraordinary  to  note  how 
in  the  stress  of  a  great  national  crisis 
middle-aged  gentlemen,  who  ought  to  be 
thinking  of  something  else,  have  dawdled 
their  days  at  Lords  or  the  Oval  over  some 
lads  playing  cricket.  The  go-as-you- 
please  spirit  which  angers  Mr.  Kipling  so 
much  is  evidenced  once  more  by  the 
project  of  Mr.  Dent  to  start  a  literary 
monthly  dealing  with  country  life.  The 
paper  will  be  edited  by  Dr.  Roberts,  who 
has  written  a  great  deal  on  gardening. 

The  petition  to  the  King  to  incorporate 
a  British  academy  for  the  promotion  of 
historical,  philosophical,  and  philological 
studies  has  been  influentially  supported, 
and  it  may  be  granted.  But  really  the 
temper  of  English  people  is  very  strongly 
set  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus  the 
Eoyal  Academy  of  Art  is  losing  prestige 
every  year,  and  has  to  face  all  sorts  of 
rivals,  and  a  few  years  would  soon  knock 
the  bottom  out  of  such  a  corporation  as 


that  which  the  King  is  asked  to  sanction ; 
for,  like  all  corporations,  it  would  set  a 
standard,  however  arbitrary,  and  curtail 
individual  effort  Have  we  not  seen  the 
decay  of  British  association  in  science 
and  the  failure* of  other  '^  academies  *^ ? 
And  yet  there  is  a  party  of  enthusiasts 
who  wish  to  carry  the  academy  idea  in  the 
direction  of  a  National  Theatre.  That 
seems  farther  off  than  ever,  now  that 
American  managers,  working  on  the  pure- 
ly business  basis,  are  invading  London^ 
where  the  theatres  of  the  actor-managers 
are  run  on  anything  but  business  lines. 

The  playwrights  have  given  us  little  or 
nothing  of  any  value.     Indeed  the  times 
are  particularly  discouraging  to  serious 
work.     Thus  Mr.  Pinero's  masterly  study 
of  an  irresolute  woman,  "  Iris,"  ran  only 
a  hundred  and  ten  nights,  to  be  replaced 
by  a  comedy  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope.     Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  another  of  the 
novelists  who  are  turning  their  attention 
to    playwriting.      The   most   interesting 
experiments  are  the  two  poetic  plays  by 
Mr.    Stephen   Phillips — "Ulysses,"   pro- 
duced   by    Mr.    Beerbohm    Tree,    and 
"  Paolo    and     Francesca,"     which    Mr. 
George  Alexander  has  in  hand.     *'  Sher- 
lock Holmes"   has  been  a  great  success, 
though  one  shudders  to  think  what  it 
would  be  without  Mr.  QiUette.     Certain 
it    is    that    the    English    melodramatic 
actor^s  method  would  simply  kill  it.     Mr. 
Charles  Frohman  has  now  got  his  finger 
into  five  London  theatres,  and  another 
American   venture,   "Arizona,"   occupies 
the  Adelphi,  which  used  to  be  the  very 
temple     of    home-made    melodrama.    I 
should  add  that  "  Ulysses "   differs  very 
considerably  from  the  Homeric  story. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 
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IT  is  Dot  often  that  a  modern  book  is  issued  which 
appeals  so  essentially  to  the  collector  as  Mr. 
Andrews's  new  one  does.    First,  the  subject  is  one 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  appealing  alike  to 
one's  patriotism  as  well  as  to  one's  historic  sense. 
From  the  artistic  sense  the  book  is  one  essentially 
beaatiful,  and  all  that  the  author,  illustrator,  and 
printer  can  do  to  make  it  symmetrical  and  artistic 
has  been  done.     Seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  more  per- 
fect piece  of  book-making  been  turned  out  in  this 
country.     The  detailed  description  is  as  follows: 
"  Paul  Revere  and  His  Engraving,"  by  William 
Loring  Andrews.    New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,    MCMI.,  8vo,  pp.  xiv,   172.     It  contains 
thirty-three  illustrations,  viz. :  1  photogravure  on 
copper  (printed  in  colors) ;  title-page,  designed  and 
engraved  by  E.  D.  French ;  14  photogravures  on 
copper  by  the  Ringler  process ;  a  Plan  of  Boston 
Massacre,  engraved  on  copper  by  Sidney  L.  Smith ; 
7  head-bands,  7  tail-pieces,  and  one  ornamental 
design,  engraved  on  copper  by  the  same ;  4  photo- 
engravings on  zinc,  etc.    The  edition  is  limited  to 
135  on  Van  Gelder,  35  on  Imperial  Japan  paper. 
It  is  issued  in  gray  boards,  with  white  vellum 
back ;  the  title  is  printed  in  gold  on  the  side  in  the 
manner  of  a  book-plate,  the  lining  paper,  both 
back  and  front,  representing  a  coarse  woodcut  of 
the  Boston  Massacre,  with  eight  lines  of  verse  un- 
derneath the  whole,  forming  a  most  attractive 
feature.     This  is  the  nineteenth  privately  printed 
book  issued  by  Mr.  Andrews,  and  his  taste  is  ap- 
parent not  only  in  the  formcUy  but  in  the  manner 
and  matter  of  the  text  as  well.    It  contains  much 
interesting  information  about  Paul  Revere,  the  en- 
graver. 

Before  this  number  of  The  Book  Buyer  goes  to 
press  Part  5  of  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late 
Thomas  J.  McICee  will  have  taken  place.  This 
part  consists  largely  of  manuscripts,  play-bills, 
pencil  drawings,  pen-and-ink  drawings,  and  a 
number  of  autograph  letters  and  manuscripts, 
notably  of  Major  Andre,  Burns,  Keats,  Payne, 
Whittier,  Allan  Ramsay,  Macklin,  Adah  Isaacs 
Menken,  Hawthorne,  Lamb,  Longfellow,  etc. 

Among  the  play-bills  is  a  notable  series  of  Ed- 
mund Kean,  and  also  of  James  W.  Wallack, 
Madame  Vestris,  Peg  Woffington,  etc. 

Among  the  more  interesting  original  manu- 
scripts is  a  manuscript  sonnet  of  Keats,  and  let- 
ters of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thackeray,  John  Tyler, 
etc.  Other  itenis  of  interest  are  drawings  and 
prints  relating  to  old  New  York,  and  a  manu- 
script of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  by  John  Howard 


Pajme,  dated  Washington,  September  13, 1841,  in- 
scribed, "  For  L.  J.  Cist,  Cincinnati."  As  is  well 
known,  besides  his  interest  in  books,  Mr.  McKee 
was  a  collector  of  personalia  relating  to  the  stage 
and  his  favorite  authors. 

This  sale  also  includes  original  drawings  by 
George  Morland,  Chalon,  Cosway,  Chester,  Hard- 
ing, De  Wild,  George  and  Robert  Cruikshank. 

As  the  collectors  in  such  material  are  a  keen  lot, 
high  prices  may  be  expected. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  library 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  sold  at  Christie's,  Lon- 
don, in  February,  1785.  The  sale  catalogue  is  of 
extreme  rarity,  no  copy  being  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  but  there  is  one  owned  by  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford.  It  is  most  interesting  and  cu- 
rious to  see  and  study  what  sort  of  books  the  grim 
old  Doctor  collected.  There  was  all  together  662 
lots,  comprising  about  8,000  volumes,  not  count- 
ing the  bundles  of  pamphlets. 

The  sale  continued  for  four  days.  It  was  sadly 
unproductive,  the  whole  amount  realizing  the 
small  sum  of  only  242  pounds  0  shillings,  or  an 
average  of  about  19  pence  per  volume. 

As  might  be  expected,  it  was  rich  in  the  editions 
of  the  classics  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
containing  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  books  that  were  well 
known  in  those  days. 

"  Boswell's  Life"  informs  us  that  shortly  before 
his  death  Dr.  Johnson  gave  away  a  great  many  of 
his  books. 

Among  the  interesting  books  noted  at  random 
in  a  study  of  the  catalogue,  one  notes  the  follow- 
ing, which  show  his  catholicity  of  reading ;  name- 
ly, Boethius  on  the  ''Consolations  of  Philosophy," 
Barclay's  "  Ship  of  Fools,"  1570  edition,  and  fifty- 
six  other  sixteenth-century  books.  Dr.  Johnson 
once  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thrale  that  "  Don  Quixote," 
"  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  "  The  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress "  are  the  only  books  that  readers  ever  wish 
were  longer.  We  know  from  "  Boswell's  Life " 
that  the  old  Doctor  "  read  rapidly,  ravenously, 
and  like  a  Turk."  There  are  many  items  in  the 
catalogue  which  indicate  his  taste  for  contro- 
versial theology,  as  well  as  important  items  in  law 
and  medicine.  A  curious  book  for  so  democratic 
a  man  found  in  the  library  is  Selden's  "  Titles  of 
Honor,"  "  which  no  gentleman's  library  should  be 
without." 

Here  also  is  Dr.  Brown's  "  Pseudodoxia  Epi- 
demica."  No.  121  is  a  work  on  small-pox,  by  a 
certain  Mudge,  and  we  note  that  the  old  Doctor 
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stood  god-father  to  the  child  of  the  author,  and 
possibly  this  book  was  presented  to  him  as  an  ade- 
quate fee.  Dr.  Johnson  once  wrote  **  I  love  Blair's 
Sermons/*  and  naturally  this  book  is  to  be  found 
here. 

In  studying  the  catalogue  carefully,  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  settle  the  exact  principles  which  actuated 
Dr.  Johnson  in  his  selection.  He  was  no  collector 
of  first  editions,  and  points  out  in  a  letter  that  the 
last  edition  is  very  apt  to  be  the  most  useful.  The 
catalogue  is  a  desideratum,  and  is  to  be  sought 
for  with  enthusiasm  by  the  collector. 

In  looking  over  the  records  of  book  sales  at 
auction  during  the  year  1901,  one  cannot  but  be 
impressed  with  the  great  increase  in  values  of 
books  that  come  under  the  head  of  '*  association 
books,"  or  to  use  a  technical  word  which  has  a 
much  finer  meaning— Provenance. 

Formerly  it  added  only  a  few  shillings  to  the 
value  of  a  book  to  have  it  a  presentation  copy. 
This  has  all  been  changed.  As  far  back  as  the 
Foote  sale  notably,  the  American  collector  began 
to  feel  a  sentiment  for  presentation  copies— or 
copies  which  had  some  evidence  of  former  owner- 


ship-^and  this  sentiment  was  backed  by  dollars. 
In  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boeton,  and 
New  York  are  libraries  wholly  or  in  part  made 
up  of  such  books.    Not  only  does  the  collector 
show  a  penchani  for  a  presentation  copy  of  an 
author's  book,  but  it  has  come  to  pass  that  he 
must  have  a  presentation  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, presented  to  a  well-known  friend !     What 
would  one  not  give  for  a  presentation  copy  of 
Keats*s  "  Poems,"  1818,  to  Fanny  Brawne,or  Ijamb*8 
**  Essays  of  Elia,"  given  to  Coleridge  t    A  meet 
interesting  series  of  articles  might  be  written  on 
association  books  owned  in  this  country.    It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  Milton's  "Family 
Bible  "  is  owned  here  in  America,  while  his  copy 
of  "Terence "is  owned  in  Boston.    Books  from 
the  libraries  of  Thackeray,  Gray,  Dickens,  Lamb, 
Pepys,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Luther,  Calvin,  Ben 
Jonson,  Coleridge,  Browning,  etc.,  are  scattered 
from  Augusta  to  San  Francisco.    Who  will  say 
that  the  American  buyer  is  devoid  of  sentiment ! 
New  York  City  alone  can  boast  of  a  library  al- 
most entirely  made  up  of  such  books — and  the 
owner  is  still  weeping  for  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer. Ernest  Drestel  North. 


FROM  THEOPHILE  GAUTIER 


All  things  are  doubly  fair 
If  patience  fashion  them 

And  care — 
Verse,  enamel,  marble,  gem. 

No  idle  chains  endure : 
Yet,  Muse,  to  walk  aright. 

Lace  tight 
Thy  buskin  proud  and  sure. 

Fie  on  a  facile  measure, 
A  shoe  where  every  lout 

At  pleasure 
Slips  his  foot  in  and  out. 

Sculptor,  lay  by  the  clay 

On  which  thy  nerveless  finger 

May  linger. 
Thy  thoughts  flown  far  away. 

Keep  to  Carrara  rare 
Struggle  with  Paros  cold, 

That  hold 
The  subtle  line  and  fair. 

'From  ^^'The   Ifermit  oj   Carmel  and 
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Lest  haply  nature  lose 

That  proud,  that  perfect  line. 

Make  thine 

The  bronze  of  Syracuse. 

•  •  •  •  • 

All  things  return  to  dust 
Save  beauties  fashioned  well ; 

The  bust 
Outlasts  the  citadel. 

Oft  doth  the  plough  man  *s  heel, 
Breaking  an  ancient  clod, 

Reveal 
A  Caesar  or  a  god. 

The  gods,  too,  die,  alas  I 

But  deathless  and  more  strong 

Than  brass 
Remains  the  sovereign  song. 

Chisel  and  carve  and  file, 
Till  thy  vague  dream  imprint 

Its  smile 
On  the  unyielding  flint. 

Other  PoeniSs**  By  George  Santayana,     By  permission  of 
Charles  Scribner^s  Sons. 
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GHUNDY'S  ''  PERSIAN  WAS/' 

T>EADEES   of  the   Classical  Review 
-'-^'have  for  some  years  been  aware  that 
Ur.  Orundy  was  makiiig  independent  sur- 
veys of  famous  battle-sites  in  Greece^  and 
the  present  stately  yolume^  with  six  in- 
valuable maps  and  thirty-one  illustrations, 
more  than  fulfils  any  expectations  which 
may  have  been  formed  regarding  the  pub- 
lication of  his  work.     As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  work  is  most  welcome  and  val- 
uable for  the  topographical  details  which 
it  gives  with  such  pains,  fulness,  and,  ap- 
parently, accuracy.    These  make  it  an  in- 
dispensable companion  for  anyone  who 
would  review  or  study  afresh  the  oft-told 
but  ever-inspiring  story  of  the  ancient 
wars  for  Greek   freedom.    The    modem 
world  is  and  must  ever  be  so  deeply  in  the 
debt  of  the  victors  in  this  long  struggle 
that  it  will  welcome  any  sincere  and  prom- 
ising effort  to  bring  clearness  into  the  ob- 
scure places  in  its  tradition. 

As  mere  topographical  details  would  in 
the  end,  however  useful,  become  weari- 
some, Mr.  Grundy  has  doubtless  done  well 
to  imbed  them  in  a  full  historical  narra- 
tive. The  book  will  find  far  more  readers 
from  this  fact.  It  is  not  unkind  to  say, 
however,  that  the  scientific  value  of  the 
book  depends  far  less  on  the  historical  nar- 
rative and  its  discussion  of  the  literary 
evidence  for  the  Persian  Wars  than  on 
the  fresh  topographical  detail  which  it 
furnishes.  And  the  contribution  of  the 
book  to  sound  history  is  little,  if  at  all, 
augmented  by  what  it  offers  on  the  "  pre- 
liminaries *'  in  Chapters  I — ^V.  Here  we 
miss  the  larger  grasp  of  Oriental  influ- 
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ences  exerted  on  the  Greeks  of  Western 
Asia,  which  would  have  come  with  a  less 
intent  fixing  of  the  eye  on  Marathon  and 
a  more  patient  study  of  the  evolution  of 
the  Persian  Empire.  A  decided  over-em- 
phasis is  put  upon  Lydian  as  compared 
with  Phoenician  influence  on  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Io- 
nian character  and  efforts,  contra  Herodo- 
tus, is  overdone. 

The  point  of  first  importance  in  the 
work  of  any  one  who  would  retell  the  story 
of  the  Persian  Wars  is  his  treatment  of 
Herodotus,  the  great  ancient  historian  of 
those  wars.  Does  he  regard  Herodotus 
with  the  eyes  of  a  Plutarch,  among  the 
ancients,  while  he  wrote  his  De  malig- 
nitate  Herodoii,  or  with  those  of  an 
Ephorus,  while  he  simply  transcribed 
Herodotus;  with  the  eyes  of  a  Sayce, 
among  modems,  or  with  those  of  a  Baw- 
linson  ?  Mr.  Grundy's  principles  here  are 
eminently  satisfactory.  Herodotus  is  an 
exponent  for  us  of  those  memories  of  the 
Persian  Wars,  which  were  cherished  by  the 
dominant  Athenians  of  the  age  and  circle 
of  Pericles,  and  particularly  at  about  the 
outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  two 
generations  of  men  after  the  unrecorded 
Persian  Wars,  when  new  hates,  arising 
from  inter-Hellenic  rivalries,  had  warped 
and  obscured  the  genuine  tradition.  One 
is  tempted,  however,  to  say  that  Mr. 
Grundy's  practice  in  dealing  with  the  tes- 
timonies* of  Herodotus  is  not  always  as 
satisfactory  as  his  principles.  At  any 
rate,  he  is  uneven  in  his  application  of  his 
own  principles,  now  allowing  too  much, 
and  now  too  little  for  the  influence  upon 
tradition  of  the  Athenian  atmosphere  in 
which  Herodotus  prepared  his  history.  It 
will  often  seem  to  the  reader  of  Mr. 
Grundy's  book,  further,  that,  in  his  anx- 
iety to  emphasize  the  honesty  and  sincer- 
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ity  of  Herodotus^  he  loses  sight  of  the 
intense  desire  which  Herodotus  had^  as  a 
literary  artist  appealing  to  an  audience  of 
literary  artists^  to  please,  not  necessarily 
hy  the  narration  of  certain  f  acts^  but  by 
the  narration  of  them  in  a  certain  artistic 
way.  When  Herodotus  introduces  matter 
which  is  clearly  unhistorical,  it  is  often 
not  so  much  to  give  "that  colouring  to 
events  which  Herodotus  himself  believed 
to  be  the  true  one*'  (p.  103),  as  to  give 
artistic  pleasure  to  an  audience  accus- 
tomed to  get  pleasure  rather  than  instruc- 
tion from  literary  productions. 

But  enough  of  general  criticism,  and 
criticisms  of  details  would  carry  our  re- 
view beyond  due  bounds.  We  might  ques- 
tion whether  the  orators  supplement  in 
any  appreciable  way  Herodotus  (p.  156)  ; 
whether  Marathon  could  have  been  a  vic- 
tory for  a  democracy  which  was  at  the 
same  time  medizing  (pp.  170,  201) ; 
whether  the  early  date  (493)  for  the  ar- 
chonship  of  Themistocles  (p.  203)  can 
safely  be  assumed;  whether  the  myth  of 
the  Spartan  and  Athenian  treatment  of 
the  heralds  of  Darius  is  not  too  grotesque 
to  be  accepted  so  literally  as  it  is  (p.  226) ; 
whether  such  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  topography  of  Tempe  as 
the  author  emphasizes  is  not  improbable 
(p.  231),  and  was  not  alleged  by  tradition 
in  order  to  veil  the  unpalatable  political 
reasons  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
Thessaly;  but  all  such  critical  objections 
fall  into  a  mental  background  when  we 
read  the  elaborate  and  exhaustive  story  of 
the  defence  of  Thermopylas  and  Artemi- 
sium,  with  its  fresh  and  attractive  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  reasons  for  the  apparent 
sacrifice  of  Leonidas — a  question  not  to 
be  dismissed  with  Eduard  Meyer's  scorn- 
ful note. 

In  the  long  and  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  position  of  those 
who  hold  that  the  Greeks  were  surrounded 
in  the  harbor  of  Salamis  without  sending 


a  squadron  around  the  island  of  Salamis 
to  the  coast  of  the  Megarid  is  not  fairly 
stated.  There  is  nothing  in  the  words  of 
the  eye-witness  of  the  battle,  ^Eschylus, 
which  necessarily  implies  the  sending  of 
the  Egyptian  squadron  so  far  from  the  in- 
tended scene  of  battle,  and  the  explana- 
tions of  Herodotus's  omission  of  any  such 
all-important  movement,  on  which  Mr. 
Grundy  evidently  prides  himself,  must  be 
pronounced  labored  and  ineffectual.  And 
does  not  Mr.  Grundy  all  at  once  (p.  498) 
make  far  too  much  of  the  testimony  of 
Plutarch  alone,  as  to  the  wind  on  which 
Themistocles  counted  to  throw  the  Per- 
sian ships  into  confusion?  In  Plutarch 
it  is  a  "  breeze  fresh  from  the  sea,'*  bring- 
ing with  it  a  current  up  through  the  strait 
The  morning  wind  of  Mr.  Grundy's  ob- 
servation is  a  west  wind,  "  blowing  right 
down  that  part  of  the  strait  south  of 
-jEgaleos.'*  Not  Plutarch,  but  rather 
Thucydides,  should  be  used  to  supplement 
Herodotean  detail  about  Themistocles. 
Perhaps  also  the  completeness  of  the 
Spartan  accord  with  the  plans  of  Themis- 
tocles, both  at  Artemisium  and  Salamis, 
is  not  sufficiently  recognized  by  Mr. 
Grundy.  This  the  hostilities  of  the  open- 
ing Peloponnesian  War,  as  well  as  the  Per- 
sian residence  of  Themistocles,  tended  to 
obscure  in  current  Athenian  belief. 

In  emphasizing  the  offensive  nature  of 
the  campaign  in  Boeotia,  which  ended 
with  the  glorious  victory  of  Pausanias, 
and  also  the  offensive  meaning  of  the 
change  of  the  Greek  army  from  their  first 
to  their  second  position,  Mr.  Grundy 
makes  distinct  contributions  to  the  vexed 
discussions  of  the  eleven  days'  fighting 
near  Plataea,  though  we  may  still  feel 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  Greeks  intended 
to  surprise  the  Persian  army  by  a  flank 
movement  out  into  the  plain.  And  that 
Pausanias,  on  the  moruing  of  the  last  day, 
instead  of  joining  the  rest  of  his  forces  at 
the  "  Island,''  whither  they  had  been  or- 
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dered,  plaimed  to  take  his  strong  wing  of 
Lacedaemonians  off  into  the  mountains  to 
relieve  a  beleaguered  provision  train  (pp. 
492ft.),  is  not  only  contrary  to  all  good 
military  procedure  in  the  face  of  a  par- 
tially successful  enemy^  but  also  to  the  ex- 
plicit testimony  of  Herodotus  that  the 
plan  to  relieve  the  provision  train  was  to 
be  carried  out  only  after  the  new  position 
at  the  "  Island '^  had  been  secured  (ix. 
51). 

Mr.  Grundy's  location  of  the  "  Island/' 
one  of  the  most  vexed  questions  in  the 
topography  of  the  battle^  is  eminently 
satisfactory^  and  probably  final.    But  his 
location  of  the  temple  of  Eleusinian  De- 
meter  is  much  too  far  to  the  east  to  be 
reconciled   with  the  clear  testimony  of 
Herodotus,  and  has  been  influenced,  we 
suspect,  by  his  novel  idea  of  the  plan  of 
Pausanias  to  relieve  the  provision  train 
in  the  passes  of  Kithseron.    On  this  point 
in  the  topography  the  view  of  Mr.  Hunt 
of  the   American   school  is  far   better, 
especially  when  one  remembers  the  con- 
sonant testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Plu- 
tarch that  in  the  last  crucial  moment 
Pausanias  "raised  his  eyes  to  the  He- 
rseum  of  the  Platseans,  and,  calling  the 
goddess  to  his  aid,  besought  her  not  to 
disappoint   the    hopes    of    the    Greeks'* 
(Hdt.,  ix.  61;  Plutarch,  Aristides,  xviii.). 
This  Herseum  Mr.  Grundy  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  place  close  to  the  site  of  the  city 
of  Platsea,  while  his  temple  of  Eleusinian 
Demeter  is  far  in  advance  of  the  position 
which  had  just  been  abandoned  by  the 
whole  Greek  force  imder  pressure  of  the 
enemy. 

But  enough  of  dissent  and  criticism. 
No  two  readers  of  all  the  evidence  are 
hkely  to  agree  in  all  details.  Mr.  Grundy 
has  laid  all  lovers  of  th^  story  of  this  great 
episode  in  human  history  under  large  ob- 
ligations. His  style  improves  from  be- 
ginning  to  end  of  his  book,  xmtil  there  are 
passages  of  rare  vigor.    It  is  strange  that 


Delbriick's  important  studies  on  the  mili- 
tary science  of  the  Persian  Wars,  just  now 
renewed  in  his  Oeschichte  der  Kriegskunst 
(Vol.  I.,  Das  AUerthum,  1900),  and 
Eduard  Meyer's  great  studies  of  the 
period  in  the  third  volume  of  his  monu- 
mental Oeschichte  des  Alterthums,  have 
not  been  made  friends  in  counseL  This 
will  doubtless  be  done  in  Mr.  Grundjr's 
next  volume  on  the  Hellenic  warfare  of 
the  remainder  of  the  fifth  century. 

Bernadotte  Perrin. 


NATIONAL  STUDIES  IN  AMEEICAN 

LETTEKS 

THE  point  in  our  having  this  volume 
on  The  Clergy  in  American  Life 
and  Letters  is  that  we  may  see  what 
their  infiuence  as  clergjrmen  has  been, 
and  not  that  we  may  read  a  new  account 
of  certain  Americans  who  happened  also 
to  be  clergymen.  Mr.  Addison  does  not 
always  keep  this  fact  clearly  in  his  mind, 
though  his  plan  of  attacking  the  subject  is 
admirable.  He  devotes  some  introductory 
chapters  to  the  general  influence  of  the 
clergy,  especially  of  the  earlier  and  less 
important  men,  after  which  he  discusses 
the  life-work  of  six  great  representative 
preachers — ^Dwight,  Channing,  Parker, 
Bushnell,  Beecher,  and  Brooks — ^giving  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  account  of 
them.  He  shows  just  what  was  vital  in 
each  one's  thought  without  going  into  un- 
important differences  in  individual  theol- 
ogies, and  he  brings  out  strongly  the  value 
of  each  one's  influence  in  political  and 
social  questions,  especially  in  the  great 
issue  of  slavery.  In  all  this  there  is  no 
prejudice  nor  favor — Methodist,  and  Uni- 
tarian, and  Roman  Catholic  are  treated  so 
impartially  and  appreciatively  that  it 
would  be  impossible  from  this  book  to  tell 
what  Mr.  Addison's  own  beliefs  might  be. 
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Only  on  one  account  does  the  book 
somewhat  fail  to  fulfil  its  purpose.  There 
is  to  be  traced  a  remarkable  progress  in 
American  religious  thought  from  Jona- 
than Edwards  to  Phillips  Brooks^  reflect- 
ing one  of  the  chief  phases  of  our  national 
life  and  character.  By  omitting  all  but 
the  nierest  mention  of  Edwards^s  name, 
Mr.  Addison  cannot  show  how  the  '^  great 
awakening'^  which  began  at  Northamp- 
ton stamped  Edwards's  theology  so  firmly 
on  New  England  and  the  Middle  States 
that  ghosts  of  it  are  still  continually  ap- 
pearing in  the  pulpits  of  the  towns  and 
smaller  cities,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  the  reaction  against  this  very  revival 
caused  that  torpor  in  the  churches  which 
held  so  many  of  them  indifferent  and 
sluggish  far  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
Omitting  Jonathan  Edwards  and  his  in- 
fluence, Mr.  Addison  cannot  show  how 
wisely  Timothy  Dwight  modified  the  cruel 
side  of  his  grandfather's  theology  and, 
more  than  any  other  man,  restored  Cal- 
vinism to  New  England;  how  the  reaction 
against  Edwards  found  in  William  Ellery 
Channing  its  apostle  of  love,  and  in  his 
simple,  uncombative  Unitarianism,  in- 
troduced a  new  and  contradictory  prin- 
ciple into  our  religious  life;  how  in  The- 
odore Parker  this  confiict  came  to  its 
inevitable  crash,  theology  meeting  the- 
ology in  logic  instead  of  in  love;  how  the 
battle  waged  in  the  soul  of  Horace  Bush- 
nell,  the  first  to  show  the  possibility  of  a 
deeper  synthesis;  how  by  recalling  us 
away  from  theology  and  back  to  life,  hid- 
ing all  petty  controversies  behind  a  great 
personality,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  did  so 
much  to  restore  peace  and  order;  and 
finally,  how  this  intensely  human  and 
practical  solution  was  supplemented  by 
the  spiritual  wisdom,  the  Christian  toler- 
ance and  universal  love  shining  through 
the  clear  soul  of  Phillips  Brooks.  All  this 
will  be  evident  to  anyone  who  remembers 
the  infiuence  of  Edwards  and  who  reads 
Mr.  Addison's  book  as  it  should  be  read — 


from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  and  not  by 
scraps  and  chapters.  But  if  an  intro- 
ductory chapter  on  Edwards  were  added 
the  whole  statement  would  be  much  more 
clear. 

In  the  six  great  preachers  selected  by 
Mr.  Addison  for  separate  treatment  there 
is  to  be  found  a  certain  similarity  which 
is  typical  of  something  besides  religious 
conviction.     There   is  a  ruggedness^   a 
depth  of  humor,  a  largeness  and  liberal- 
ness    distinctive    of   great   personalities 
which  made  them  all  as  deeply  interested 
in  the  problems  of  politics  and  sociology 
as  they  were  in  the  problems  of  religion. 
They  were  New  Englanders  in  character 
as  well  as  birth,  and  only  in  Beecher's 
case  was  the  ministry  of  any  one  of  them 
outside  of  the  New  England  States.    This 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  pecul- 
iar  similarity   among   them;   but   such 
patriotism  and  elevation  of  soul  is  wider 
than  New  England — ^it  is  American.    Our 
six  greatest  statesmen  would  not  show  a 
record  of  loftier  patriotism,  nor  be  more 
truly  repreBentative  of  what  is  American 
at  its  best. 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that  Mr.  Addison 
does  not  so  much  as  mention  any  living 
preacher,  for  though  there  are  several 
clergymen  to-day  of  as  great  consequence 
as  many  of  those  who  are  discussed  at 
some  length  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the 
book,  yet  there  is  a  picturesque,  if  not 
quite  a  spiritual,  completeness  in  any 
record  which  ends  with  the  calm,  strong 
presence  of  Phillips  Brooks. 

But  what  would  become  of  Mr.  Nichol- 
son if  he  mentioned  no  living  Hoosier? 
Edward  Eggleston  and  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  both  of  whom  belong  to  his  subject 
without  question;  Maurice  Thompson, 
who  was  living  when  the  book  was  written, 
and  Lew  Wallace,  who  is  even  less  of  a 
real  Hoosier  than  Mr.  Thompson  was — 
these  are  the  only  names  of  special  con- 
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sequence  with  which  Mr.  Nicholson  has  to 
deal.  What  he  writes  of  these  four  men 
is  well  considered^  and  even  stimulating, 
but  there  is  very  little  of  it.  Nearly  half 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  introduction 
on  Indiana  and  its  early  history.  What 
Mr.  Nicholson  writes  of  Caleb  Mills  and 
the  problem  of  education,  of  Bobert 
Owen  and  his  socialistic  experiment  at 
"  New  Harmony/'  is  full  of  interest.  It 
is  only  when  he  calls  up  the  names  of 
unimportant  writers  that  he  shows  how 
small  his  subject  really  is.  One  comes  to 
feel  that  the  Hoosier  in  literature  and 
Mr.  Eiley's  poetry  are  pretty  much  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

The  last  part  of  Mr.  Nicholson's  book, 
devoted  to  the  miscellaneous  poetry,  his- 
tory, and  fiction  of  Indiana,  is  almost 
encyclopsadic.  Still,  tables  of  statistics 
have  their  interest.  Of  the  ten  novels 
mentioned  in  this  section,  all  but  two 
were  written  in  the  last  four  years.  The 
very  beginners  of  Hoosier  literature  were 
men  who  still  are  living;  and,  among 
them  all,  there  are  no  two  who  show  a 
general  similarity  or  definite  line  of 
progress.  Mr.  Nicholson  suggests  vague- 
ly a  development  of  interpretation  from 
tiie  "Hoosier  Schoolmaster''  of  Dr.  Eg- 
gleston  through  Mr.  Biley's  humorous 
and  philosophical  farmers  to  the  "Gen- 
tleman from  Indiana''  type  depicted  by 
Mr.  Booth  Tarkington;  but  this  is  only 
because  of  the  advancing  civilization  of 
the  subject.  Among  the  authors  them- 
selves there  is  no  real  connection — ^there 
is  no  Hoosier  group,  or  "school."  It 
is  not  Mr.  Nicholson's  fault,  however, 
that  these  literary  Hoosiers  fought  on 
both  sides  in  the  Civil  War,  and  had  no 
more  of  a  common  impulse  in  letters  than 
in  politics;  and  the  fact  that  his  results 
are  in  a  certain  way  negative  has  not  pre- 
vented him  from  dealing  with  great  sin- 
cerity and  discrimination  with  those  liter- 
ary people  who  happen  to  have  lived  in 
Indiana.  Henry  David  Oray. 


A  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

THIS  Uttle  book  of  Le  Baron  R.  Briggs, 
on  School,  College,  and  Character, 
possesses  a  value  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  size  and  its  fragmentary  contents.  It 
is  the  book  of  a  man  who  is  not  only  writ- 
ing about  what  is  practically  his  life  work, 
but  who  is  happily  able  to  write  about  it 
both  with  earnestness  and  humor,  with  ful- 
ness and  brevity,  with  sympathy  and  with 
force.  No  one  can  be  better  qualified  to 
discuss  the  practical  moral  problems  of  col- 
legiate life  than  the  dean  for  more  than 
thirteen  years  of  Harvard  College;  and  if 
there  is  any  one  who  is  able  to  put  such 
qualifications  to  more  effective  literary  use 
he  has  yet  to  show  his  face.  In  a  short 
notice  of  this  book,  one  might  hesitate 
whether  to  do  no  more  than  describe  its 
temper  and  style,  or  to  fasten  exclusively 
to  a  reduction  of  the  author's  opinions, 
were  it  not  that  the  author  himself  has 
obviously  so  much  the  greater  interest  in 
his  subject-matter  that  a  royal  reviewer 
must  needs  follow  his  lead. 

An  American  college  assumes,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Dean  Briggs,  a  plain  re- 
sponsibility not  only  for  the  intellectual 
training  of  the  student,  but  also  for  his 
moral  welfare.  Yet  in  assuming  this  re- 
sponsibility, it  is  very  much  hampered  by 
the  preparatory  education  which  the  aver- 
age American  boy  received,  both  at  home 
and  at  the  secondary  schools.  The  infiu- 
ences  which  the  college  can  exercise  most 
effectually  are  not  corrective  and  disciplin- 
ary, but  positive  and  stimulating;  and  if  a 
boy  before  he  reaches  college  has  not  been 
put  through  the  necessary  preliminary  dis- 
cipline, he  is  not  in  a  position  to  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  his  college  course.  The 
essays  of  Dean  Briggs  are  in  general  a  plea 
for  the  maintenance  at  all  the  stages  of 
preparatory  training  of  the  disciplinary 
idea.    So  far  as  the  college  is  concerned,  he 
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is  a  stanch  upholder  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem; but  he  regards  the  introduction  of 
that  system  into  the  preparatory  schools 
with  profound  distrust.  American  peda- 
gogical ideals  are  too  much  influenced  by 
the  mere  good-nature  and  the  easy-going 
indifference  generally  characteristic  of 
American  life;  and  the  consequence  is  that, 
what  with  parents  who  humor  their  chil- 
dren, and  an  elaborate  process  of  educa- 
tional wheedling  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  high-school,  the  average  boy,  when  he 
reaches  college,  is  not  fitted  to  make  any 
proper  use  of  his  opportunities.  He  has 
been  "  weakened  by  the  failure  of  the  mod- 
em parent  and  the  modern  educator  to  see 
steadily  the  power  that  is  born  of  overcom- 
ing diflBculties." 

The  defective  and  desultory  character  of 
this  early  training  increases  enormously  the 
danger  of  the  transition  from  the  sheltered 
life  of  the  school  to  the  "  wide-open  *'  life 
at  college;  and  what  Dean  Briggs  is  above 
all  urging  is  the  necessity  of  lessening  the 
dangers  of  this  transition.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  boy  before  he  reaches  college, 
must  have  some  experience  of  the  tonic 
value  of  hard  disagreeable  work;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  after  he  reaches  college 
he  must  not  be  left  entirely  to  himself,  but 
must  be  provided  with  good  advisers,  se- 
lected both  from  the  corps  of  instructors 
and  the  upper-classmen.  For  the  great  ob- 
ject of  collegiate  training  proper  is  the 
turning  out  not  of  learned  men,  but  of 
good  citizens.  One  cannot  help  question- 
ing whether  such  a  conscious  solicitude  for 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  students,  and  the 
elaborate  organization  it  involves,  will  be- 
come both  unnecessary  and  undesirable,  as 
soon  as  the  ideals  and  methods  of  prelimi- 
nary training  are  properly  corrected,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  existing 
circumstances  the  American  college  boy 
must  to  a  large  extent  be  "  personally  con- 
ducted" along  the  straight  and  narrow 
way.  Herbert  Croly. 


''  MELOMANIACS  " 

'Y^  OU  don^t  usually  associate  humor  with 
■^  music  or  musicians.  Those  who 
minister  to  the  tuneful  art  in  any  capac- 
ity, as  composers  or  singers,  as  critics 
or  conductors,  are  serious,  because  thej 
have  a  high  sense  of  their  own  importance. 
Even  the  long  hair  which  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  trademark  shows  an  inabil- 
ity to  experience  that  internal  tickle  which 
keeps  many  ordinary  persons  from  being 
ridiculous. 

As  a  critic  Mr.  James  Huneker  is  to  be 
taken  seriously.  He  brings  to  the  seat  of 
judgment  great  learning,  both  musical 
and  literary,  and  renders  his  awards  in 
English  that  is  brilliant,  luminous,  and 
forceful.  The  "Mezzotints  in  Modem 
Music  ^'  and  "  Chopin  the  Man,  and  Hia 
Music  *'  were  marked  by  the  acumen  of  a 
Supreme  Court  judge,  united — Mr.  Hune- 
ker will  pardon  us,  for  we  mean  no  disre- 
spect— ^with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young 
lady.  To  him  the  world  of  music  is  ever 
at  its  prime.  He  has  not  passed  out  of  the 
Golden  Age.  Let  us  hope  that  he  never 
will  do  so. 

If  you  take  up  Melomaniacs  in  serious 
mood  prepare  to  get  into  the  right  spirit 
It  is  clear  that  the  author  has  tried  to  re- 
lieve his  mind,  to  unbend  by  becoming 
frankly  fantastic.  The  whole  thing  is  not 
only  a  musical  joke,  but  a  literary  joke  as 
well — ^all  except  the  first  tale, "  The  Lord's 
Prayer  in  B,*'  which  may  have  been  in- 
serted to  delude  the  reader  into  the  false 
notion  that  he  is  to  sup  full  of  horrors  be- 
fore he  gets  to  the  last  page. 

One  of  the  best  musical  maniacs  in  the 
book  is  told  of  in  "  A  Son  of  Liszt,**  who 
was  kept  from  doing  any  original  work 
by  the  supposition  that  his  father  was  the 
great  musician.  When  he  learns  the  truth 
that  he  owed  his  existence  to  the  piano- 
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tuner  of  the  genius,  he  goes  out  into  the 
wet  Holland  night  air  and  disappears  for- 
ever. 

In  "  A  Chopin  of  the  Gutter  ^^  there  is 
a  drivelling  absinthe-drinker  whose  delu- 
sion is  that  but  for  him  the  student  com- 
poser of  piano  music  would  never  have 
come  to  anything.  '^  I  made  him  practise. 
I  bore  his  horrible  humors,  his  mad,  irri- 
tating, capricious  temper.  I  wrote  down 
his  music  for  him.  Wrote  it  down,  did  I 
say  ?  Why,  I  often  composed  it  for  him. 
Yes,  I,  for  he  would  sit  and  moan  away  at 
the  piano,  insanely  wasting  his  ideas,  while 
I  would  force  him  to  repeat  a  phrase — ^re- 
peat it,  polish  it,  alter  it,  and  so  on  until 
the  fabric  of  the  composition  was  com- 
plete. Then,  how  I  would  toil,  toil, 
prune,  and  expand  his  feeble  ideas  I  Mon 
Dieul  Fr6d6ric  was  no  reformer  by  nat- 
ure, no  pathbreaker  in  art;  he  was  a  sickly 
fellow,  always  coughing,  always  scolding, 
but  he  played  charmingly.*' 

The  "Power  of  Dreams''  is  the  most 
striking  of  the  tales.  A  weird  Russian 
genius  precipitates  wholesale  anarchy  by 
producing  at  Paris  an  orchestral  poem 
called  "Nietzsche."  The  mock  gravity 
with  which  Mr.  Huneker  uses  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  arch-enemy  of  Wagner  in  this 
story  is  admirable.  "  An  Ibsen  Girl "  is 
the  story  of  a  Nora  Helmer  of  Mount  Mor- 
ris Park. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  who  may  read 
this  book  without  detecting  the  undercur- 
rent of  irony.  But  even  they  ought  to 
wake  up  when  they  come  on  such  a  phrase 
as  "  the  almost  forgotten  Wagner,"  or  find 
a  reference  to  an  obscure  English  poet  of 
the  name  of  Browning.  0, 


TRESH  TREASURE  TROVE  FROM 

LANCIANI 

RODOLPHO  LANCIANI  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  a  European  public,  or, 
indeed,  to  an  American.    Decorated  alike 


by  his  own  and  neighboring  governments, 
honored  with  degrees  from  our  oldest  uni- 
versity and  the  universities  of  older  nations. 
Dr.  Lanciani  comes  to  us  with  the  unas- 
suming ease  of  a  familiar. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fitting  than  that 
this  author's  "  New  Tales  of  Old  Rome  " 
should  be  prefaced  by  no  word  of  intro- 
duction. Even  the  American  traveller  who 
knows  him  only  through  his  little  "  Guide 
de  Palatin  "  at  once  feels  as  much  at  home 
with  him  as  do  the  friends  whom  he  at- 
tached to  himself  during  his  lectures  in  this 
country.  So  easy  is  he  in  his  use  of  our 
tongue  that  it  is  difficult  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  English  language  is  his  only  by 
adoption.  Scarcely  in  one  instance  can  his 
syntax  be  bettered,  and  he  has  never  ap- 
peared in  a  happier  vein  than  in  this  book 
of  tales. 

Dr.  Lanciani  reclothes  Rome's  crum- 
bled colonnades  with  exquisite  beauty. 
Again  the  brook  babbles  from  about  the 
feet  of  the  ilex-tree,  and  along  the  harbor 
of  the  Ostia  strange  ships  crowd  in,  and 
stranger  seamen  throng  the  shores. 
Each  of  the  chapters  is  complete  in 
itself.  The  last  three  might  almost  be 
issued  as  separate  books,  taking  up  as  they 
do,  each  within  the  compass  of  perhaps 
forty  pages,  the  history  of  the  Hebrew, 
English,  and  Scottish  community  in 
Rome.  No  Gentile,  certainly  no  Jew, 
could  lay  down  unfinished  the  chapter 
on  Jewish  Memorials.  The  not  wholly 
ingenuous  labors  of  the  Jewish  alchemist 
are  brought  out  delicately  and  with  feel- 
ing, and  of  the  precepts  attributed  to  the 
mysterious  pilgrim,  one  of  the  few  quoted, 
though  not  the  best — '' Hodie  pecunia 
emitur  spuria  noiilitas,  sed  non  legitima 
sapientia  "  * — discloses  Lanciani  as  a  phi- 
losopher as  well  as  antiquarian  and 
scholar.     To  those  brought  up  on  school- 
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book  versions  of  the  landing  of  zealous 
Augustine  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  the  ac- 
count of  his  very  reluctant  departure  from 
Borne  is  refreshing.  To  hear  the  good 
Saint  trying  to  beg  off  from  Christianizing 
England  is  somewhat  of  a  shock,  but  no 
less  pleasing  than  unexpected.  Scotland 
comes  in  a  little  shamefaced  at  the  last. 
The  Yankee's  brisk  rejoinder,  "  Yes,  and 
everything  else  they  can  lay  their  hands 
on,*'  to  his  Scotch  neighbor's  assertion 
that  the  Scotch  kept  the  Sabbath,  is  more 
than  once  illustrated  in  the  able  service 
that  Hamilton  rendered  the  Boman  gov- 
ernment— ^and  himself — ^in  his  excavation 
of  Elgin  marbles. 

The  entire  volume  is  replete  with  his- 
tory. The  most  recent  discoveries  in  the 
Forum,  on  the  Sacra  Yia,  and  through  the 
grove  of  the  Arvales  are  taken  up  in  or- 
der, and  points  that  were  unsettled  at  the 
time  of  former  publications  are  in  part, 
or  wholly,  disposed  of.  The  mention  of 
regions  unexplored  strengthens  the  hope 
that  there  are  still  more  crumbs  to  fall 
from  the  archssologist's  table. 

His  earlier  undertone  of  regret  at  the 
metamorphosis  of  mediseval  beauty  into 
modem  ugliness — ^the  metamorphosis  of 
the  butterfly  into  the  worm — ^has  given 
way  as  he  has  seen  the  spirit  of  Arbor  Day 
tread  on  the  heels  of  the  charcoal-burner, 
and  plant  in  Bome  and  her  environs  ten 
thousand  trees  a  year,  while  swamps  were 
drained  of  pestilence,  and  comfort,  self- 
respect,  and  health  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  merely  picturesque.  The  chapter  on 
Saint  Paul  may  with  profit  be  read  by  every 
Bible  student.  Dr.  Lanciani  wisely  speaks 
with  less  of  the  exactness  and  detail  that 
characterize  his  lectures,  and  in  conse- 
quence will  have  a  hearing  that  outreaches 
a  merely  scientific  circle. 

To  say  the  volume  comes  from  the 
Biverside  Press  leaves  little  to  be  added 
in  commendation  of  its  execution.  It 
is   profusely   illustrated   with   full-page 


plates  and  cuts;  is  printed  in  large,  clear 
type;  and  is  attractively  bound. 

M.  F. 

BECENT  VEBSE 

THE  second  book  of  verse  by  the  au* 
thor  of  The  Man  with  the  Hoe  one 
opens  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
finding  therein  something  really  note- 
worthy in  the  way  of  poetry.  We  venture 
to  assume,  however,  that  "Lincoln,  the 
Man  of  the  People,''  the  poem  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  has  selected  to  give  the  title  to  this 
volume,  will  scarcely  be  singled  out  for 
any  such  distinction.  Indeed,  this  special 
effort,  which  suggests  certain  masterpieces 
of  American  poetry,  may  be  said  to  suffer 
an  almost  total  eclipse  in  the  course  of  the 
comparison  that  inevitably  results.  Here, 
again,  as  in  his  first  book,  his  finest  work 
is  inspired  by  a  famous  picture,  and — 
what  seems  even  more  singular — ^it  is 
again  a  canvas  by  the  celebrated  French 
artist  from  whom  he  caught  the  idea  of 
the  poem  that  has  already  brought  him  a 
wider  recognition  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  minor  poet  generally.  This  poem,  en- 
titled "  The  Sower,"  beginning  with  the 
third  stanza  and  on  down  to  the  end  of 
the  fifth,  is  imbued  with  that  particular 
sort  of  rough  majesty  which  Mr.  Markham 
is  quick  to  see  and  happily  successful  in 
celebrating.  It  is  really  a  companion 
piece  to  the  earlier  production,  and  quite 
as  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Such 
phrases  as  "world  will,"  "cosmic  one- 
ness," "world  state,"  etc.,  whatever  they 
may  portend,  obscure  the  meaning  as  well 
as  mar  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  pieces 
he  has  included  in  this  later  book. 

A  really  notable  first  book  of  verse  is 
The  Heart  of  the  Road,  by  Anna  Hem- 
stead  Branch,  whose  contributions  to  the 
various  magazines  during  the  past  year  or 
so  have  already  won  for  her  a  definite  place 
among  our  poets  in  the  estimation  of  many 
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readers.  "  The  Watch-Tower  of  the  Soul/' 
ifi  altogether  an  unusual  piece  of  work^ 
finely  conceived^  beautifully  expressed,  and 
distinguished  throughout  by  a  simplicity 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  vagueness  that 
is  characteristic  of  much  contemporary 
verse.  That  there  are  no  couplets,  no  quat- 
rains, and  very  few  sonnets  in  her  book 
may  seem  a  fact  scarce  worth  mentioning, 
bnt  it  impresses  one  most  surprisingly  at  a 
time  when  many  poets  are  busy  carving 
intellectual  cherry-stones. 

The  poetry  of  Martha  Gilbert  Dickin- 
son is  characterized  by  an  elevation  of 
feeling  that  is  strikingly  evidenced  in  such 
pieces  as  ^*  The  Cathedral,'^  and  this  is  a 
quality  rare  enough  in  contemporary  verse 
to  insure  for  her  work  something  more 
pronounced  than  the  half-hearted  praise 
which  does  very  well  for  most  of  it.  Most 
of  these  poems  have  to  do  either  with  re- 
ligion or  with  love,  and  her  woman's  intu- 
ition suggests  many  new  and  happy  illus- 
trations of  the  manifestations  of  those 
influences  which  women  are  particularly 
susceptible  to,  and  in  much  closer  sym- 
pathy with  than  men.  Her  exquisite 
choice  of  word  and  phrase,  together  with 
her  fine  reserve,  add  appreciably  to  the 
impression  produced  by  whatever  she 
writes.    We  quote  one  short  lyric: 

A  TROTH. 

1  give  myself  to  thee.    Do  thou  control 

Fassions  and  powers ;  mate  my  woman's  soul 
Unto  thy  breast ! 
Throughout  Eternity,  if  God  so  will— 
I  give  myself  to  thee, — and  marvel  still 
To  be  so  blest. 

Everyone  who  enjoys  dialect  will  want 
to  own  Mr.  Drummond^s  new  book  of 
verse  written  in  the  patois  of  the  French- 
Canadians.  ^'Johnnie  Courteau^'  and 
the  other  pieces  here  collected  are  all  quite 
as  good  in  their  way  as  was  his  earlier 
work,  "The  Habitant,"  of  which,  the 
publishers  inform  us,  there  have  been 
25,000  copies  sold.  Whether  or  not  the 
human  interest  in  Mr.  Drummond's  verses 


is  of  sufficient  vital  importance  to  insure 
him  any  lasting  fame,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  folk-lore  they  embody  will  pre- 
serve them  long  after  much  that  is  now 
being  written  is  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Sangster  says  in  a  modest  fore- 
word to  her  new  volume  of  lyrics:  "  These 
home  verses  are  for  home  folk,  Qod  blesa 
them."  We  gladly  recommend  them  to 
all  that  goodly  company.  They  bear 
many  a  message  of  comfort  and  of  cheer 
which  all  who  love  the  fields,  the  garden,, 
and  the  home-hearth  will  surely  appreci- 
ate. Her  poems,  which  are  both  graceful 
and  noticeably  sympathetic,  have  a  pleas- 
ant way  of  remaining  in  one's  memory. 

Mr.  Burgess's  A  Oage  of  Youth  is  not 
a  very  important  contribution  to  the  year'fr 
poetry,  but  it  deserves  more  than  merely 
a  word  in  passing  because  of  the  inimi- 
table manner  in  which  it  expresses  the 
spirit  of  immortal  youth.  The  point  of 
view  is  very  engaging,  and  the  high- 
heartedness  with  which  he  writes  gives  the 
verses  a  "  go  "  that  is  very  perceptible  in 
reading  them.  This  little  lyric  is  but  one 
of  many  in  the  same  strain  to  be  found  in 
this  small  sheaf  of  song: 

SONG  FOR  BYLVIA^B   LIPS. 

The  bees  to  Sylvia's  lips  have  flown, 

For  honey  sweet  they  go : 
The  flowerets  all  have  jealous  grown 

To  be  neglected  so ! 

But  Sylvia  has  reproved  the  bees, 

And  sent  them  oack  again — 
The  flowers  are  sweet  enough  for  these ; 

Her  lips  were  made  for  men. 

R.  C.  Lehmann,  the  widely  known  coach 
of  English  university  crews,  who  but  re- 
cently spent  some  months  at  our  own 
Cambridge  teaching  the  Harvard  men  his 
famous  stroke,  appears  this  year  in  the 
rdle  of  a  college  poet,  adding  to  the  sea- 
son's harvest  of  song  a  modest  volume. 
Many  of  the  excellent  pieces  included  are 
too  long  to  quote,  but  we  take  pleasure  in 
making  room  for  several  stanzas  from  the 
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last  poem  in  the  book^  which  is  also  one 
of  the  best: 

THE  GREAT  AXJ^B  EQOS. 

A  hundred  years  or  more  ago 
A  Greak  Auk  laid  two  final  eggs ; 

Then,  since  she  found  existence  slow, 
She  drained  life*8  beaker  to  the  dregs, 

And  died ;  she  was  the  last  Great  Auk, 
And  knew  that  she  had  lived  too  late^ 

It  may  be  she  had  met  a  hawk,  \ 

And  died  of  want  of  aspirate. 


Down  death's  dark,  dusty  way  she  went, 
Last  of  her  race,  alone,  sublime. 

Her  eggs  remained ;  the  bird  had  meant 
To  batch  them,  but  she  had  no  time. 

Years  passed ;  an  egg-collector  came, 
A  spectacled  and  ea^r  man, 

**  Eureka  I  here,"  he  cned  **  is  fame ; " 
And  took  the  eggs,  and  off  he  ran. 


.    .    .    the  eggs  were  bought, 
And  twice  two  hundred  cuineas  paid. 

And  no  one  gave  a  single  thought 
To  her  by  whom  the  eggs  were  laid. 

Yet  doth  her  fate  provoke  my  tears ; 

When  poets  sbaU  have  ceased  to  be. 
Thus  men  may  rush  in  future  years 

To  buy  my  books,  nor  think  of  me. 

Songs  of  the  Days  and  the  Year  intro- 
duces a  new  children's  poet  in  the  per- 
son of  Harriet  F.  Blodgett.  The  little 
ones  who  care  for  such  things  can  be  re- 
lied upon  to  realize  the  charm  of  her  writ- 
ing at  once.  Anyone  who  writes  such 
lines  as  those  in  the  poem  entitled  "  Who 
Cares/'  showing  such  a  fine  understand- 
ing of  the  children's  point  of  view  can 
hardly  fail  to  win  from  them  all  a  ready 
welcome. 

We  take  pleasure  in  quoting  a  few  stan- 
zas from  this  piece: 


«( 


Who  cares  for  height  of  mountain-top 

Just  when  a  kite  can  fly 
Above  the  highest  clouds  that  float? 

I'm  sure  it  is  not  II 


"  And  if  '  ten  men  can  dig  a  well,' 
Now  who  would  give  a  pin 


To  know  how  manj'days  each  one 
Would  take  to  dig  it  in? 

If  James  and   John   have  three  poonds 
six, — 

Whatever  that  may  be, — 
In  cents  and  dollars,  I  am  sure 

Is  nothing  much  to  me! 

If  any  boy  or  girl  alive 

Cares  for  such  things  as  these, 

Let  them  come  in,  and  we'll  go  out, 
And  thank  you — ^if  you  please! 


ti 


Mrs.  Florence  Emerson  Brooks's  The 
Destiny,  is  a  tiny  volume  of  mingled 
rhyme  and  verse  with  just  enough  of  po- 
etry in  it  to  relieve  the  monotony  once  in 
a  while. 

From  Louisville^  Ky.^  comes  a  volume 
of  the  Sonnets  and  Lyrics  of  Mr.  B.  E. 
Lee  Oibson  printed  on  card-board,  and 
containing  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  the 
author  in  photogravure.  On  the  second 
page  of  the  book  we  find  a  sonnet  addressed 
to  the  critic,  in  view  of  which  any  further 
remarks  may  be  superfiuous.  This  sonnet, 
"  none  the  less,"  we  take  pleasure  in  pass- 
ing along  as  a  good  thing: 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Scorn  not  to  count  me  as  one  poet  more, 
Critic,  for  though  £  sing  a  lowly  song. 
My  Toice  is  sweet  with  promise,  and,  ere  long 

May  well  be  burdened  with  the  Muse's  lore. 

And  though  indeed  I  may  not  hope  to  soar 
On  skylark  wings,  nor  on  the  pinions  strong 
Of  eafi^le's  sweep,  yet  forth  amid  the  throng 

Of  humbler  birds  my  plaintive  notes  FU  pour. 

One  of  the  songsters  of  the  forest  singing. 
Simple  my  strains,  and  yet  with  power  to  bless ; 

One  of  the  wild-flowers  in  the  woodland  springing, 
Modest  my  garb,  yet  fragrance  I  possess ; 

One  of  the  bees  about  the  musk-rose  clinging, 
Lowly  am  I,  but  poet  none  the  less. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Oinger  Jar,  by  Bay 
Clarke  Bose,  and  Louis  Alexander  Bobert- 
son^s  The  Dead  Calypso  are  two  collections 
of  newspaper  verse.  They  contain  many 
pieces  good  enough  of  their  kind,  but 
scarcely  deserving  of  perpetuation  in  book 


form. 


F.  F.  8. 
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[TO  CONTRIBUTOR3  i—^iMrie*  mutt  be  hri^,  mutt  relate  to  Uteratwre  or  authort,  and  mutt  he  ef  to^me  getwraZ 
iiUerett  Antwert  are  toUeUed,  and  muti  he  prefaced  Moifh  the  nuimbert  of  the  quettiont  referred  to.  Quenet  and 
antwert,  written  on  one  tide  only  q/  the  paper,  thould  he  tent  to  the  Editor  qf  THE  BOOK  BUYER,  Oharlet 
Scribner't  Bant,  US-W  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.] 


630. — What  is  the  best  edition  of  Shakespeare 
for  a  person  of  moderate  education  and  still  more 
moderate  means  to  buyt  Is  not  a  one-volume 
edition  better,  under  such  circumstimces,  than  an 
edition  in  seyeral  volumes  f  j.  m. 

"Moderate  means'*  is  a  comparative  term,  of 
varying  significance.  One  person  using  it  might 
mean  that  he  could  afford  to  pay  $5.00  for  Shake- 
speare, another  that  he  could  afford  no  more  than 
$1.00.  The  editions  of  Shakespeare  are  so  nu- 
merous and  so  varied  that  this  question  can  hardly 
be  answered.  There  are  good  editions  in  several 
small  volumes  that  cost  hardly  more  than  a  good 
one- volume  edition  and  are  easier  to  hold.  For 
the  annotations,  none  are  better  than  White's  and 
Hndson's.  '  We  advise  our  correspondent  to  step 
into  a  good  book-store  and  look  at  several  editions. 

631-— (1)  Who  wrote  "  The  New  Life  of  Vir- 
ginea :  Declaring  the  Former  Successe  and  Pres- 
ent Estate  of  that  plantation,  being  the  second 
part  of  Nova  Britannia"  (London,  1612) t  The 
dedication  is  signed  R.  I. 

(2)  Did  Aphra  fiehn  write  "Incognito:  Or, 
Love  and  Duty  Reconcil'd.  A  Novel."  (Lon- 
don, 1602)  t    If  not,  who  did  f 

(3^  Is  there  an  earlier  English  translation  of 
William  Earvev's  "  Exercitationes  de  Generatione 
Animalium"  {Amsterdam,  Elzevir,  1651)  than 
the  one  printed  in  London,  in  1653  f 

(4)  In  what  play  of  Shakespeare's  is  the  expres- 
sion "the  still  vexed  Bermoothes,"  and  to  what 
does  it  refer  f  m.  b.  h. 

(1)  It  may  have  been  written  by  Richard  John- 
son, author  of  "  The  Seven  Champions  of  Chris- 
tendom." 

(4)  In  "  The  Tempest."  It  means  the  Bermuda 
Islands,  where  the  scene  of  the  play  is  laid. 


632. — (1)  Where  can  I  [obtain  the  poems  of 
Eugene  F.  Ware  f 

(2)  Who  originated  the  saying,  or  expression, 
"  A  wide  liker  — referring  to  one  who  does  not 
choose  his  friends  from  any  one  class,  but  has  an 
appreciation  of  many  diverse  characters  f 

[^  (3)  From|what  poemjis  this  stanza  quoted  ? — 

*'  How  miiny  eoagej  O  rammer  wind, 

How  many  tongs  yon  know 
Of  fair  tweet  things  in  your  wanderings,  (| 

As  OTer  the  earth  yon  go, 
To  the  Norland  hare  and  bleak,  from  where 

The  red  sonth  roees  blow.** 


(4)  What  is  the  best  short,  or  comparatively 
short,  history  of  Egypt  f 

(1)  They  are  published  in  Kansas — in  Topeka, 
we  believe. 

(8)  It  is  from  a  poem  by  Ina  Coolbrith,  and  may 
be  found  in  her  published  volume. 

(4)  Samuel  Sharpens,  now  half  a  century  old, 
is  good;  and  a  very  recent  one  is  by  Flinders 
Petrie.    Both  are  published  in  London. 

633. — Can  you  or  any  reader  tell  me  who  said 
of  the  Holy  Koman  Empire  that  it  was  not  holy, 
not  Roman,  and  not  an  empire  t  J.  b. 

634. — Can  you  tell  me  for  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty who  wrote  the  hymn  "Jesus,  I  my  cross 
have  taken"!  I  have  always  supposed  a  lady 
wrote  it — a  Miss  Grant,  as  I  remember  the  name ; 
but  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  and  "The 
World's  Best  Hymns  "  ascribe  it  to  Henry  Fran- 
cis Lyte,  and  so  do  some  of  our  hymn-books. 
While  ''  Hymns  of  the  Ages  "  says  Montgomery. 

E*  A«  «r. 

In  our  opinion,  the  best  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject is  Samuel  W.  Duffleld's  *' English  Hymns, 
their  Authors  and  History"  (1886,  Funk  & 
Wagnall).  On  page  282  Duffield  says:  Pre- 
vious to  1869  *  Jesus,  I  my  cross  have  taken '  was 
credited  to  Montgomery,  to  Miss  Grant,  to  her 
brother  Sir  Robert  Orant,  or  to  her  other  brother 
Lord  Glenelg.  Dr.  Belcher  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  it  appeared  in  Lyte's  *  Poems,  Chiefly  Re- 
ligious,' in  1838."  On  page  490  he  tells  us  that 
this  hymn  was  written  in  six  double  stanzas  by 
Mr.  Lyte  in  1824. 

636. — Can  any  reader  tell  me  where  this  quota- 
tion comes  from  t 

^"  Life,  and  all  that  is  most  beantoonM,  imaged  there 
In  happier  beauty :  more  peilaoid  streams. 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 
LAnd  fields  invested  with  purpareal  gleams.** 

T.  E.  C. 


636. — (1)  Is  it  true  that  Tolstoi  refuses  to  ac- 
cept any  money  for  his  books  f 

(2)  I  have  read  somewhere  an  account  of  scien- 
tific experiments  to  determine  what  color  of 
paper  is  most  agreeable  to  the  eye  in  reading. 
Can  you  tell  me  who  made  them,  and  what  was 
the  result  f  s.  s. 

(1)  We  believe  he  has  taken  this  attitude. 

(2)  The  experiment  was  made  by  Charles  Bab- 
bage  (1791-1871),  the  English  mathematician,  fa- 
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mous  for  his  efforts  to  invent  an  elaborate  calcula- 
ting machine.  He  had  logarithmic  tables  printed 
on  paper  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  different  colors  or 
tints,  using  ten  colors  of  ink ;  and  from  a  compi- 
lation of  the  reports  of  those  who  used  them,  the 
conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  least  fatiguing  to 
the  eye  was  a  tint  of  yellow  paper,  with  black  ink. 

637. — Where  can  I  find  the  count  of  the  num- 
ber of  yerses,  words,  etc.,  in  the  Bible  t       ▲.  l. 

It  is  recorded  in  yarious  books  of  curious  facts, 
and  in  some  cyclopaDdia  articles,  we  thiuk.  One 
close  at  hand  giyes  the  count  as  follows:— M 
books,  1,189  chapters,  81,178  yerses,  778,692 
words,  and  8,666,480  letters. 


ANSWERS 

622.  The  novel "  Maids  of  Honor  "  was  written 
by  Robert  Folkestone  Williams,  and  was  published 
originally  by  Colburn  in  London  in  1845,  a  reprint 
in  one  volume  appearing  in  1861.  Williams  was 
Professor  of  History  in  Calvary  College,  Rich- 
mond, and  wrote  many  other  oooks,  the  most 
notable  of  which  are  the  historical  novel  "  Straw- 
berry Hill "  and  several  relating  to  Shakespeare. 
He  also  wrote  about  one -third  of  the  "Liittle 


Savage,"  which  Marryat  left  incomplete.  Some 
of  his  books  were  republished  in  New  York,  but 
not  **  Maids  of  Honor,^'  which  is  now  very  rare. 

o.  s. 

629.— So  far  as  Longfellow  is  concerned,  the 
"  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  "  Miles  Stand- 
ish,"    and    "Evangeline"  are  written   in    what 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  stigmatized  as  **  Feltonlan  hex- 
ameters," which,  according  to  him,  is  a  ''dactjlic 
rhythm,  interrupted,  rarelyiby  artificial  spondees, 
which  are  not  spondees  at  all,  and  which  are  cnri- 
ously  thrown  in  by  the  heels  at  all  kinds  of  im- 
proper and  impertment  points."   Tennyson  wrote 
"  The  First  Ouarrel,"  "  Rizpah,"  and  "  The  North- 
em  Cobbler  "  in  what  is  commonly  termed  "  pas- 
toral,"  a  combination  including  anapeests  and 
dactyls  as  well  as  iambics  and  trochees.    Lonsp- 
feUow's  "  Paul  Revere's  Ride"  and  "The  Wreck 
of  the  Hesperus"  are  also  in  this  so-called  *'  pas- 
toral" metre.  o.  r.  r.  t. 

This  correspondent  is  partly  right,  of  ooune ; 
but  the  correspondent  whom  he  answers  probably 
had  in  mind — not  long  narrative  poems  in  Greek 
hexameters — ^but  the  use  of  the  pure  three-syllable 
rhythm  for  lyrical  poems,  as  exemplified  in 
Byron's  ''Destruction  of  Sennacherib,"  Moore's 
**  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  and  Holmes's  "  Sun  and 
Shadow." 


JItje  ClxrMian  ^dvocuU 


^  Offical  Newspaper  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Giurch 


ff 


Clje  €^n^tmn  %V00teitt  is  unexcelled  as  a  Christian  Family  News- 
paper; its  readers  in  numbers,  character,  and  material  resources,  will 
average  well  in  comparison  with  the  readers  of  any  other  high-class 
Religious  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
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Richard  MansReld  as  Beaucairc 

A  Portrait  in  Color  from  an  original 
sketch  by  Hamilton  King. 


Two  Unpublished  Letters  of  Byron 

Written  in  1817  to  Americans  after  a 
meeting  at  Leghorn. 

Two  Unpublished  Letters  of  Emerson 

And  one  of  Charles  Sumner  serve  to 
introduce  the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks, 
of  Medfurd. 

An  Old  New  England  Minister 

The  Rev.  Charles  Brooks.  A  Little 
Essay  in  Biography  by  Miss  Minna 
Smith. 


The  Rambler 

J» 

With  many  portraits  and  reproductions 
of  unnsual  interest. 

Jessie  Willcox  Smith 

American 

Women 

Bookbinders 

An  Appreciative  Sketch  of  the  Artist 
with  a  portrait  and   several  charming 
examples  of  her  work. 

Signed  Reviews 

The  more  important  Spring  books  re- 
viewed by  leading  critics. 

A  note  on  the 
recent  work  of 
some  American 
students  of  Mr. 
Cobden-San- 
derson.       With 
many    facsimi- 
les. 

CHARI FS  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  publishers.  NEW  YORK 
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PICTURES   OF   WILD    ANIMALS 

By  ERNEST  SETON-THOMPSON 

Twelve  Refreduetitm,  lo  x  14  inches,  sn  tardboard  mounts 
14  x  21  iuebes.     The  lei  in  a  Pert/oUc.     Price  $6.00  net. 


Lobo— the  Wolf 

Johnny  Bear 

The  Sandhill  S»g 

The  Bufialo 

Courwut — the  Wolf 

Family  Life — the  Bear* 

Tito— the  Coyote 

Tito  and  Brood 

The  Grizzly  Bear 

The  Fox  and  Kangaroo  Rat 

The  Coons 

Krag — the  Kootenay  Ram 


This  Kt,  prepared  under  the 
tupervision  of  the  artist,  presents 
I  group  of  the  most  popular  of 
Mr.  SeiOD- Thompson's  animal 
creations.  The  pictures  are  re- 
produced in  four  printings  by  a 
new  and  surpriungly  eflecdve 
process,  the  reproductions  being 
about  the  same  size  as  the  orig- 
inals and  attractively  mounted  so 
as  to  be  suitable  for  franiing. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS.  NEW  YORK 
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Portraits 

By 

PENRHVN 

STANLAWS 

and 

ERNEST 
HASKELL 


i  poster  ponratis 


NOW  READY 
Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke 
Richard  Harding  Davis 
Hamliton  W.  Mabie 
J.  M.  Barrle 

Chariu  Sorlbnir'i  Sent,  Niw  York 
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Book  Ibmo  wJtb  the  Art  of  the  Writer, 
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Putnam  pubticatione 


The  Ficld-Book 
(A  American  Wild  Flowers 

By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews,  author  of  "Fa- 
miliar Flowers  of  Field  and  Garden,"  etc. 
Long  1 6^,  numerous  water-color  and  i^en- 
and-ink  studies  from  nature.  [MarcA 

A  convenient  |>ocket  botany,  quite  untechnical,  but 
accunte  in  description  and  drawing ;  the  colon  of  flowers 
bave  never  before  Decn  so  truly  reproduced  in  a  book.  No 
nature-lover  can  afford  to  miss  this  volume. 

Wales 

By  O.  M.  Edwards,  Lecturer  on  Modern 
History  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  No. 
62  in  *  *  The  Story  of  the  Nations- "  i  a''. 
Fully  illustrated,  nrf  $1.3$-  ^^^  leather, 
gilt  top,  net  $1,60.     (Postage,  15c.) 

The  first  English  history*  of  Wales  that  gives  a  contin- 
uous record  from  earliest  times,  suited  to  the  uses  of  the 
general  reader. 


Mediaeval  Rome  (1073-1535) 

By  William  Miller,  author  of  *'  The  Bal- 
kans." etc.  No.  63  in  *<  The  Story  of  the 
Nations."  12°.  Fully  illustrated,  «^/ $1.35. 
Half  leather,  net  |i.6o.    (Postage,  isc.) 

Readers  with  a  *'  noble  curiosity  "  anent  those  periods 
which  must  be  studied  to  gain  an  understanding  ofthe  un- 
folding of  our  own  civilization  will  find  this  a  book  of  rare 
foscination.  It  deals  not  with  episodes  and  subordinate 
interests :  for  the  annals  of  Rome  were  then  the  history  of 
the  world. 

The  Wild-FowIers 

By  Charles  Bradford,  author  of  "The 
Determined  Angler,"  etc.  12®,  net,  |i.oo. 
(By  mail,  |i.io.) 

A  book  of  instruction  and  delight  for  chivalrous  sports- 
men. Besides  numerous  useful  hints  as  to  effective  meth- 
ods, it  paints  most  divertingly  many  of  the  characters  to 
be  found  about  the  shooting-grounds. 

The  Mohawk  Valley :  Its  Legends 
and  Its  History 

By  W.  Max  Reid.  10  x  7,  with  70  full-page 
illustrations  from  photographs,  net,  $3. 50. 
(By  mail,  $3.75.)     3d  Edition. 

_     idpi<  . 

riod  from  1609  to  1780,  and  its'  long,  bloody  drama  of  heroism 
and  savagery. 


A  stirring  and  pictur«K]ue  book,  dealing  with  the  pe- 

ge  , 
The  nrst  editions  of  this  volume  were  exhausted 


almost  as  soon  as  exposed  for  sale. 


The  Art  of  Life 

By  R.  de  Maulde  la  CLAviiRE,  author  of 
"The  Women  of  the  Renaissance:  A 
Study  in  Feminism."  Translated  by  G. 
H.  Ely,  8°,  net  I1.75.  (By  mail,  ^1.90.) 

This  volume  is  a  prese0t-day  continuation  of  the 
*' Study  in  Feminism."  Not  only  ts  it  profitable  reading 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  determining  woman's  part 
in  the  social  order,  but  it  is  a  contribution  to  belles-lettres 
of  unusual  value. 

Henry  V* 

The  Typical  Mediaeval  Hero.  By  Charles 
KiNGFORD.  No.  34  in  the  "Heroes  of 
the  Nations."  12**.  Fully  illustrated,  net 
11.35.  (^y  ™^^  1 1  •  SO' )  Half  leather, 
gilt  top,  net  ji.60.   (By  mail,  I1.75.) 

Edward  Plantagenet 

(Edward  I.),  the  English  Justinian.  By  Ed- 
ward Jenks,  M.A.  (Oxon.  et  Cantab.), 
Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  author  of  **  Law 
and  Politics  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  etc. 
No.  35  in  the  **  Heroes  of  the  Nations." 
12**.  Fully  illustrated,  net  I1.35.  Half 
leather,  gilt  top,  net  $1.60,  (Postage  15c.) 

Swiss  Life  in  Town  and  Gnintry 

By  Alfred  T.  Story,  author  of  *'The 
Building  ofthe  British  Empire,"  etc.  12°. 
Illustrated,  net  $1.20.    (By  mail,  I1.30.) 

To  picture  life  as  it  really  is  not  as  seen  by  the  flitting 
tourist,  is  the  aim  in  "Our  European  Neighbours,"  of 
which  "  Swiss  Life  "  is  No.  5.  It  is  hard  lo  exaggerate  the 
information  and  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  these  volumes. 
Send  for  special  circular.  (No.  i,"  French  Life,"  No.  2, 
"German  Life,"  Na  3, .**  Russian  Life."  No.  4.  "Uuich 
Life.") 

The  Basis  of  Social  Relations 

A  Study  in  Ethnic  Psychology.  By  Daniel 
G.  Brinton,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  author 
of  *'  Races  and  Peoples,"  "The  American 
Race,"  etc.  Edited  by  Livingston  Far- 
rand.    8°,  net  $1.50.    (By  mail,  $1.65.) 

Dr.  Brinton  was  one  of  the  stoutest  early  defenders  of 
the  now  accepted  doctrine  of  the  psychological  unitv  of 
man.  This,  his  last  writing,  is  a  succinct  statement  ol  the 
theories  which  he  so  ably  advocated.  (No,  lo  in  "  The 
Science  Series,") 
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HOWARD      CHANDLSR. 

HRISTY 


CARTOONS 
IN  COLORS 

(1M) 


PASTELS 

(3  Cats) 


THESE  pictures  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Christy  in  full 
colors  and  they  have  been  reproduced  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  of  the  former  pastels  and  are  equally 
vivid  and  faithful  to  the  originals. 

Titles  of  the  Set  of  Six  Cartoons  : 

( r)   Their  First  Hazard         {4)  A  Little  Game  with  Fate 

(2)   Four-in-Hand  (/)  Her  Pilot 

{jj  Memories  (d)  It  is  not  only  Bullets  that  H^ound 

Each  picture  12  x  16  inches  on  mounts  ig  x  24  inches.       Price  for  ut  of 
ttx  enclosed  in  a  box 

$5«00  net  (including  expressage) 

T^HE    AMERICAN    GIRL 

J^  (Six  Pastels) 

In  his  work  as  an  illustrator  Mr.   Chri&ty  has  obtained  particular  success 
in  depicting  various  types  of  beautiful  women  : 

THE  GOLF  GIRL  THE  MORNING  RIDE 

THE  SOCIETY  GIRL       THE  AFTERNOON  TEA 
AT  THE  DANCE  AT  THE  OPERA 

Price  off  the  Set  in  a  Portfolio,  $4.00  net 


PORTRAITS   FROM    THE 
ROMANTIC    DRAMA 

(Eight  Pastels) 

Mr.  Joseph  Jeffterson  as  Rip  Van  Winkle 

Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  as  Cyrano  ob  Bbrgkrac 
Mr.  E.  H.  Sothem  as  D^Artagan 

Mr.  James  K.  Haclcett  as  Rodolp  Rassendyll 
Miss  Maude  Adams  as  **  Babbie** 

Mme.  Emma  Calve  as  Carmen 

Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Portia 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe  as  Rosalind 

Price  $6.00  net  in  a  Portfolio 


EN      OF      THE     ARMY 
AND    NA V Y     (Six Pa,td.) 

Characteristic  Types  of  Our  Fighting  Men 


ARTILLERY  OFFICER 
INFANTRY  OFFICER 
NAVAL  OFFICER 


CAVALRY  OFFICER 
ROUGH  RIDER 
JACK  TAR 

Price  for  the  Set,  $3.00  net  in  a  Portfolio 
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ANOTHER  HISTORY  BY  PROFESSOR  BURGESS 

RECONSTRUCTION 

and  the 

CONSTITUTION 

By   John  W.    Burgess,   Ph.D.,   LL.  D. 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science  in  Columbia  University,  also  author  of  **  The  Civil  War  and  the  Constitution  *' 

THIS  volume  brings  the  history  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  inauguration  of 
President  Hayes  and  the  restoration  of  self-government  to  the  South  by  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  that  section.  It  is  a  careful  record  with  illuminating  com- 
mentary of  the  momentous  events  and  legislation  of  the  whole  Reconstruction  epoch, 
together  with  a  searching  examination  of  the  Presidential  and  Congressional  plans  ot 
Reconstruction  from  the  point  of  view  of  constitutional  law. 

$x.oo  net 

PREVIOUS  VOLUMES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  HISTORY  SERIES 

Each  volume  $x.oo  net 

THE  COLONIAL  ERA — 1492-1756.  By  George  Park  Fisher,  Prof essar  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  in  Yale  University, 

THE     FRENCH    WAR    AND    THE     REVOLUTION  — 1756-1783.      By 

William  M.  Sloane,  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University. 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  NATION— 1 783-181 7.  By  General  Francis  A. 
Walker,  Late  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

THE  MIDDLE  PERIOD— 1817-1858.  By  John  W.  Burgess,  Professor  of  His- 
tory y  Political  Science  and  International  Law  in  Columbia  University. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION.  By  John  W.  Burgess, 
Professor  of  History ,  Political  Science  and  International  Law  in  Columbia  University. 
In  two  volumes. 


MUSIC   IN  THE   HISTORY 

OF  THE  WESTERN  CHURCH 

With  an  Introduction  on  Religious  Music  among  Primitive  and  Ancient  Peoples 
By    EDWARD     DICKINSON,    Professor  of  the  History  of  Music,  Oberlin  College 

PROFESSOR  DICKINSON'S   book  shows  how,  in   different  nations  and  times,  the 
music  of  the  church  has  been  moulded   under  the  influence  of  varying  ideals  of 
devotion,  liturgical  uses,  national  temperaments,  and  types  and  methods  of  expression 
current  in  secular  art.     It  treats  church  music  as  an  element  in  church  historv,  with  a  view 

to  its  causes  and  connections.     The  subject  is  presented  in  a  noteworthy  manner. 

$1.50  net  (postage  14  cents) 


THE  COLONIAL  FURNITURE 

AUTHORITY  in  AMERICA 

AT  LAST  By  LUKE  VINCENT  LOCKWOOD 

Companion  to  Mumford's  "  Oriental  Rugs.     $7.50  net  (postage  47  cents) 
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THE  APOSTLES'  CREED 

m 

Its  Origin.  Its  Purpose,  and  Its  Historical  Interpretation 

By  ARTHUR  CUSHMAN  McGIFFERT 

Wukborn  Professor  of  Gkirck  History  in  tlie  Unioa  Theologies!  Seminary 

A  CRITICAL  study  of  unusual  importance  which  is  destined  to  command  attention 
and  provoke  discussion.  Its  publication  has  been  deferred  to  the  present  time 
because  the  author  had  reached  conclusions  at  variance  with  many  modern  scholars 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  publish  until  he  could  give  reasons  for  them  in  detail.  These 
reasons  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  volume,  and  contain  discussions  of  the  most 
important  questions  connected  with  the  origin,  the  text,  the  purpose  and  the  historical 
interpretation  of  the  creed.  $1.25  net  (postage  13  cents) 

THROUGH  SCIENCE   TO   FAITH 

By  NEWMAN  SMYTH 

AstKor  of  "Tke  Place  of  Death  it  Evolstioi" 
**Dr.  Smyth  believes  that  biological  science  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  justify  an 
attempt  toward  the  construction  of  a  new  natural  theology." — 77ie  Congregationalist, 

f  X.50  net  (postage  x6  cents) 

The  ancient  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

By  ROBERT  RAINY.  D.D. 

Ptudpal  of  the  New  CoUege,  Edinbvcgk 

THE  present  narrative  contemplates  the  life,  growth  and  influence  of  what,  as  distin- 
guished from  mediaeval  and  later  developments,  is  called  the  early  Catholic  Church. 
The  period  covered  is  from  the  end  of  the  first  century  down  to  a.  d.  451. 

f  a.50  net. 


AN  IMPORTANT  WORK  BY 

J.  MARK  BALDWIN 


FRAGMENTS 

in 

SCIENCE  and 
PHILOSOPHY 

By  ).   MARK    BALDWIN 

Pfofesftor  of  Philosophy 
is  Pmceton  University 

(In  Press) 


PHILOSOPHY  of  CONDUCT 

A  Treatise  of  the  Facts,  Principles  and  Ideals  of  Ethics 
By  GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD 

Professor  of  Philosophy  it  Yale  University 

I.  The  Moral  Self.    II.  The  Virtuous  Life.    III.  The  Na- 
ture of  the  Right 

f  3.50  net  (postage  20  cents) 


IMMANUEL  KANT 

His  Life  and  Doctrine 

By  FREDERICK  PAULSEN 

Aothot  of  "A  System  of  Ethics"  (Edited  by  Thilly)  and  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Berlin 

Translated  from  the  revised  German  edition  by  ].  E.  Creighton  and 

Albert  Lefevre 

With  a  portrait  and  a  letter  of  Kant  (1793) 
$2.50  net  (postage  20  cents) 
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SCRIBNER'S    NEW    IMPORTATIONS 


The  most  Comprehensive  and  most  fully  Illustrated  Handbook  on  the  Subject 

A    HISTORY   OF   ARCHITECTURE 

On  the  Comparative  Method  for  the  Student,  Craftsman,  and  Amateur.  By  Professor  Banister 
Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  Banister  F.  Fletcher,  A.R.I.B.A.  Fourth  edition,  revised,  greatly 
enlarged  and  newly  illustrated.  Containing  upwards  of  550  pages,  with  256  plates,  one-half 
being  from  photographs  of  buildings,  the  other  from  specially  prepared  drawings  of  con- 
structive and  ornamental  detail,  with  over  1,300  illustrations.     8vo,  $7.50  net, 

EARLY  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE  IN    ENGLAND 

A  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Tudor,  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Periods.  By  J. 
Alfred  Gotch,  F.  S.  A.,  author  of  '*  The  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  England,*'  etc. 
With  100  collotype  and  other  plates,  and  over  200  text  illustrations.     Large  8vo,  $9.00  net. 


CHARLES 

DICKENS'S 

WORKS 


AN  ENTIRELT  NEW  EDITION 


F 


"The  Authentic  Edition 


M 


«     « 


|UBLISHED  in  conjunction  with  Chapman  &  Hall, 
of  London,  the  original  publishers  of  Dickens,  to 
provide  a  lower-priced  edition  which  shall  be  com- 
plete. It  is  printed  on  good,  light-weight  paper  from  new 
type  cast  especially  for  this  edition,  and  contains  all  the 
original  illustrations  by  Browne,  Cruikshank,  Seymour, 
etc.,  with  many  additional  ones,  and  a  colored  frontis- 
piece in  each  volume. 

Complete  in  21  vols.y  8v0y  $31^30  per  set  in  box.     Separately  $1.30  a 
vol.    Sets  specially  bound  in  half  calf  $63.00  net ;  in  half  morocco^  $'^3.00  net. 

TWO  BOOKS  BY  MISS  JEKYLL 

LILIES  FOR  ENGLISH  GARDENS      WALL  AND  WATER  GARDENS 

Their  Making  and  Planting.  By  Miss  Gertrude 
Jekvll,  author  of  *'Wood  and  Garden/'  "Home and 
Garden."  With  over  130  fuU-page  illustraUoos.  Svo, 
#3-75  net. 

DANTE  AND  GIOVANNI  DEL  VIRGILIO 

Including  a  critical  edition  of  the  text  of  Dante's  '*  Eclogae  Latinae*'  and  of  the  poetic  remains  of 
Giovanni  del  Virgilio.      By  Philip  H.  Wicksteed,  M.A.,  and  Edmund  G.  Gardiner,  M.A. 
Svo,  $4.80  net. 


A  Guide  for  Amateurs  by  Gertrude  Jekvll.  Compiled 
from  information  published  lately  in  *'  The  Garaen  ** 
with  the  addition  ot  some  original  chapters.  Beautifully 
illustrated.    Svo,  $2.50  net. 


OLD  DIARIES,  1881-1900 

By  Lord  Ronald  Gower.  With  portraits  and  illustra- 
tions.   Demy  Svo.  [Nearly  Heady. 

HISTORY  OF  GEOLOGY 

And  Palaeontology  to  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
By  Karl  Alfred  Von  Zittel,  University  of  Munich. 
With  13  portraits.  ^Contemporary  Science  Series.) 
i2mo,  91.50. 

ITALIAN  characters 

In  the  Epoch  of  Unification.  By  the  Countess  Evelyn 
Martinkngo  Cesaresco,  author  of  "The  Liberation 
of  Italy,"  etc.    Svo,  $2.50  net. 


SIR  A.  HENRY  LAYARD 

An  Autobiography.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  William  Napier 
Bruce.    Illustrated,  2  vols.    Svo.  [Nearly  Ready. 

THE  STUDY  OF  RELIGION 

By  Morris  Jastrovv,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   {Contemporary  Science  Series.)     larao,  ^.50. 

THE     COMPLETE     MODERN 

FARRIER 

A  Compendium  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Practice.  By 
Thomas  Brown,  M.  P.  S.  Slst  Edition,  Revised  and 
Rewritten.    With  14  full-page  colored  plates.   Svo,  $3.00. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 


153-157  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 
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SCRIBNER^S    NEW   IMPORTATIONS 

A  Most  Sumptuous  'Work  on  English  Gardens 

FORMAL  GARDENS  IN   ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND 

Their  Planning  and  Arrangement,  Architectural  and  Ornamental  Features.  A  Series  of 
Illustrations  mainly  from  Old  Examples.  With  an  Introduction  and  Descriptive 
Accounts  by  H.  Inigio  Triggs,  A.R.I.B.A. 

This  work  will  contain  T20  plates  (size  17  in.  by  13  in.).  Seventy  of  these  will  be  carefully 
reproduced  from  measured  Drawings  and  Sketches  specially  prepared  by  the  Author,  while  Fifty 
will  be  reproduced  in  the  most  artistic  manner  from  Photographs  taken  specially  for  the  work  by 
Mr  Charles  Latham.  The  illustrations  will  consist  of  entire  Plans,  and  Photographic  and 
Perspective  Views  of  existing  Gardens,  together  with  Sketches,  Measured  Drawings  and 
Photographs  of  Gate  Entrances,  Terraces,  Balustrades,  Steps,  Garden  Rooms  and  Summer 
Houses,  Bridges,  Columbaries,  Sun  Dials,  Figures  and  Vases  in  Lead  and  Stone,  Fountains  and 
Ponds,  Topiary  Work,  etc.,  etc. 

To  be  completed  in  three  parts.     Folio y  $2^,00  net. 

A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition 

MRS.   BURY  PALLISER'S  HISTORY  OF  LACE 

Edited  by  M.  Jourdain  and  A.  Dryden 
This  important  work  was  originally  published  thirty-six  years  ago.  It  went  through  several 
editions,  both  in  French  and  English,  and  has  always  been  recognized  as  the  great  authority  on 
the  subject.  It  has  been  out  of  print  for  several  years,  and  copies  are  now  very  scarce.  This 
Edition  will  be  enlarged  to  royal  8vo,  retaining  all  the  original  illustrations,  and  being 
supplemented  by  some  200  reproductions,  many  specially  taken  by  Miss  A.  Dryden,  and  over  500 
pages  of  letterpress.     Royal  8vo,  gilt  edges,  $12.00  neL 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE   OF  LADY  SARAH    LENNOX 

1745-1826.  Daughter  of  the  2d  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  successively  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Charles 
Bunbury,  Bart.,  and  of  the  Honorable  George  Napier.  Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Ilchestbr 
and  Lord  Stavordale.  With  numerous  photogravure  portraits.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo,  $9.00  net, 

RIDING  AND   HUNTING.    By  Capt  M.  Horace  Hayes 

A  new  volume  by  the  well-known  authority,  Capt.  M.  Horace  Hayes,  F.R.C.V.S.,  late  Capt. 
"  The  Buffs,**  and  author  of  "  Points  of  the  Horse,"  etc.    Illustrated.    8vo,  $6.00  net. 

THE  CAXTON  SERIES 

Illustrated  Reprints  of  Famous  Classics.  Printed  in  large,  clear  type  on  antique  wove  paper, 
with  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  and  from  10  to  14  illustrations  in  each  volume.  Bound  in 
limp  lambskin,  gilt  top,  $1.20  mt  a  volume. 

NOW  READY.  Undine  and  Aslauga's  Knight.  —  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  vols.  —  In 
Memoriam. 

THE  SACRED  BEETLE  SHAKESPEARE  STUDIES 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  Egyptian  Scarabs  in  Art  and  His-      In  the  Baconian  Light.    By  Robert  M.  Theobald,  M.A. 
lory.    By  John  Ward,  r.S.  A.    With  many  illustrations.  8vo,  $4.20  »^/. 

8vo,  $.^..so  net. 

BAEDEKER'S  GUIDE  BOOKS.    Latest  Editions 

Illustrated  with  Numerous  Maps,  Plans,  Panoramas,  and  Views.     All  Prices  Net 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  with  an  Excursion  into  Mexico,  with  19  Maps  and  24  Plans.    $3.60. 


MEDITERRANEAN    GUIDES 

5«ypt  '     •     '     •   , J4  50 

France  (South-Eastem) 1.50 

Prance  (South- Western) 1.50 

Greece 2.40 

Italy  (Central)  and  Rome 2.25 

Italy  (Southern)  and  Sicily 1.80 

Palestine  and  Syria 3.60 

Spain  and  Portugal  .               .  4.80 

OTHER   GUIDES 

Canada $1.50 

Alps  (Eastern) 3.00 

Austria 2.40 


Other  Guides  Continued 

Belgium  and  Holland      ......  |i.8o 

France  (Northern)    .......  3.10 

Germany  (Northern) 2.40 

Germany  (Southern) 1.50 

Germany  (Rhine) 3.10 

Great  Britain 3.00 

Italy  (Northern) 240 

London  and  its  Environs 1.80 

Norway  and  Sweden 3.00 

Paris  and  Its  Environs 1.80 

Switzerland 2.40 

Traveler's  Manual  of  Conversation,  in  English, 

German,  French,  and  Italian  ....  .90 
Conversation    Dictionary,  in    English.  French, 

German,  and  Italian .90 


r^\ 1 C :i ?^     C 153-157    Fifth    Ave. 
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^'€m^9     BOOK  CASE 


ON  APPROVAL 


vingah 
L-Tht 


rrelght  lo  all  point*  east  oi  tbc  Misaiumpi  and  north  of  TenrifssM  ind  Non 
(Freigbl  equaliztd  lo  points  beyoud,)    Ashjor  Catalogue  Jit.  ■•XXL" 
COLD    MEDAL-HIOHEST    AWARD 

CAUTION-^o  not  ba  milled  by~the  dHeiv^>K  adv«rti>«         "" 
sectional  bookcase  has  H«elf.«cedln(  do— "'---=- -■—■ — '" 

and  no  ot^r  bwlccase  can  embrace  the 

Circuit  Coun  rendered  a  ■weeping  d eel ■! 


AN     IMPORTANT    BIOC 

PHILIP     F  R  E  N 

THE  POET  OF  THE  REVOLUTl 

A   HISTORY   OF   HIS   LIFE   AND   TIMES.     By  MARY 
Edited  hy  Helen  Kearnv  Vreeland.                                                 8vo,  cloth 

"  There  will  be  nothing  more  lo  say  about  him— nolhliiie  new.  nothing  thai  haa  not  be 
■occeu— 11  certainly  louchea  a  very  high  standard."— ilirorwB  PriHciton  Univtrsity. 

A.   WESSELS    COMPANY,  7  West  18th  Street, 

i>ew  lors.  1 

mi  1^  J>^  ^    £  x\  .N  \^     d     announce    for    immediate    publication 

"Macdacrtve  D\i  Baciry" 

an  authorized  translation  from  the  French  of  the  brothers  Edmund  and  'JuUi 
Goncourt  The  revival  of  interest  in  this  rcmarlcable  historical  character 
seems  to  warrant  the  publication  of  this  authoritative  work  by  these  well- 
known  writers,  and  the  translation  is  in  all  particulars  adequate  and  complete 

l2ino.   Cloth.   Illustrated.   $1.50   nelt    by   maiU   $1.65 


BRENTANO'S 


NEW  YORK 


AUTHORS! 

Do  you  desire  the  honest  and  able  criticism  of  your 
slory.  essay,  poem,  biography,  or  its  skilled  revision  ? 
Such  worlt.  said  George  W.  Curtis.  U  "done  as  it 
should  be  by  The  Easy  Chair's  friend  and  fellow 
laborer  in  letters,  Dr.  Titus  M.  Coan."     Send  for 
circular  B.  or  forward  your  boolc  or  MS.  to  the 
N.  r.  BUREAU  OF  REVISION          70  Fifth  Avenue 

LIBRARIES 

We   supply   Public,  Private,  School, 
College,  and  Club   Libraries  with   all 
current  Books  promptly   and  cheaply. 

THE  BAKER.  S  TAYLOR.  CO. 

53-57  E.  17th  SU  New  York 

w^         ■•                   composition. 

I  \r\  Y  Al  1    Courses  suited  to  all  needs. 
L/U    1  UU    Revision,  criticism  and  sale  of 

MSS. 
\k1      * L       O    ^""^  ''*'^  circular  (K). 
Write  I        EDITORIAL  BUREAU 

II  1  IIV  i           a6W.  33*ISt.,N.V. 

Unique  Circular  Announcement  o 

THE  BOOK  BUYER  FOR  1902 

NOW  READY.    SENT  ON  JfEHUESl 

¥AS  I    TON 

VIA 

OLD  POINT 
COMFORT 

i-t   a   mo-rf   attractixf e   trip 
EXPRESS  STEAMSHIPS 

or  THE 

OLD   DOMINION    LINE 

leave  Pier  26,  North  River,  foot  of  Beach  St., 
New  York,  every  week-day  at  3  p.m.,  arriving 
at  Old  P(Mnt  following  morning.  Steamer  for 
Washington  leaves  same  evening 

Through  tickets  returning  from  Washington  by  rail 
or  water 


S«nd  for  copy  of  Old  Dominion  Senes,  No.  T,  entitled  "  Wasbcigton, 
Its  MommBMTS  and  Pakks."  lenc  free  upon  receipt  of  sump, 

OLD    DOMINION 
STEAMSHIP  CO. 

H.  B.  WALKER,  Tfaf.  mkt.  81-85  Be&ch  Street 

J.  J.  BROWN.  O.  P.  A.  NEW   YORK 

Ploua  mcDtlon  Tus  Book  BL-vaa  in  ktIIIdc  to  adTartlnra. 
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THE  BOOK  BUYER 

A   REVIEW    AND   RECORD  OF   CURRENT   LITERATURE 
CONTENTS    FOR    At>RIL,    1902 


Richard  MansHeld  kB  "Monsieur  Beftucaire" FrootUpicc* 

From  3  drawing  In  calors  by  Hatnilion  King. 
The' Rambler    ,     ,     , 1B3 

With  hheca  ponraits  aiid  other  illuslrationi. 
One  of  the  Unconquerable  Army  ^  Gertrudi  Hall 196 

A  Review  of  Mrs.  Whuion's  Fomaiice,  "  The  Valley  of  Decision." 

Two  New  Byron  Letters Rolurt  SckaaffiiT 199 

A  Note  upon  iwo  hiihenn  unpublished  Imeni  vTlllen  by  Byron  in  iSd  to  Amerlcatis  aftei  a  meeting  al  Leghorn. 

Jessie  IV  ill  COX  Smith Harrison  S.  Morris     .     .     -■ aoi 

'      A  Sketch  of  the  work  of  this  eminent  woman-ill ustialor.  with  a.  portrait  and  reproductions  of  her  dtairings. 
An  Old  New  England  Minister Minna  C.  Smith 206 

Some  inc.deiiis  in  the  life  of  the  Rev.  C!i»r1n  Broolcs.  of  Medford.  with  two  previously  unpablished  letters  from 

Einetson.iindonefromCharlesSumner.  andaponrait  of  IheRev.  Mr.  Brooks. 
The  Animal  Story  of  To-day Ckarlts  G.  D.  RobrrU Jio 

A  Study  in  Iheevolotioii  of  the  animal  story,  from  the  pic  tore -records  of  caned  bones  lo  Kipling  snd  Seton.Thompson. 
The  United  States  in  the  Pacific       '. Herbert  Croly  . 

Reviews  of  Archibald  Colquhoun's  "  Mastery  of  the  Pacific."  ani*  "'  "  " "' 

Nicaragua  Canal  by  J.  W.G.  Walker,  U.S.  N, 
Kant  —  Darwin  —  Kidd ' S. /,  f/ulitrl 316 

A  Review  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd's  new  work,  "  Principles  of  Western  Civiliiation." 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Athcrton's  "Flexible  Manner"    .     ,     ,     Frederiek James  Gregg atq 

A  Review  of  Mrs.  Aiherton's  new  "biography"  ol  Alexander  Hamilton,  "  The  Conqueror." 

Notes  of  Rare  Books Ernest  Drtssel  North aao 

The  Literary  News  in  England /■  'W.  Bulloch 2*i 

Ctirrent  Literature 326 

Review's  of  the  newest  volumes  in  biography,  literature,  art.  spon  and  nature-study,  with  some  fiction  of  importance. 
Readable  Novels 341 

BrielnotiFesofmany  volumes  of  current  fiction.  ^ 

Books  of  Varied  Interest 349 

The  Literary  Querist Rossilir  Johmaa  .     ,     .     .   ' 351 


n  Ocean  to  Ocean,"  1  book  al 


A  Stror^  Story  qf  the  Sepoy  'Rebettion 

"It    should    win   a   plsc«   among    stories   of   the    great 
women  In  history."— TA*  Era. 

By  MICHAEL  WHITE 

Omamenlal  clolk  cover.    Fully  illustrated.    JttO 


The    GREAT   WHITE    WAY 

By  Albert  Blselow  Pk.Iii« 

fully  illiistraled.  Cloth,  S!.SO 

iwilh 


the  be 


-Curr 


TWENTY-SIX   AND   ONE 

'tarn  the  Russian,  by  MB.]ilina  Gorky.     Preiace  b 

Ivan  Straniiik.     Illustrated.     Art  cover,  gill.  SI.i 

Thr*9  najttrplteaj 

"TWENTY-SIX  AND  ONE'* 

"TCHELKACHE" 

-MALVA" 


-Detroit  Fr»e  Ptms 


Bhe  ORDEAL  of  ELIZABETH 


ceby  C.Allan  Giu 


Ornamental  dolt,  gilt  top.  Sl.SO 
"Astraneatory,  striking  In  plot  and  climax:  realistic  In  Its  presenUdon  of  modem  aodely  IMe;  vlv*dbi 
characterlMtlaa  :  in  abort,  A  NOVEL  OP  THE  FIRST-CLASS."--WR!t&lDA(oii  Star. 


J,  F.  TAYLOR  &  COMPANY 


New  York 


[CHARLES  SCRIBNERS  SONS,  NEW  YORK  I 


DODaMEAD  &  COMPANYl 


announce  for  publication  this  Spring : — 

A  New  Novel  by  Mrs^  Dadeney 

entitled  "  Spindle  and  Plough."     A  story  in  her  best  manner. 


FLOWER  AND 
THORN 

A  pretty  little  story  of 
present-day  English  life  by 
Beatrice  Whitby.     I1.50 


THE  YELLOW 
FIEND 

A  new  novel  by  the  ever- 
popular  Mrs.  Alexander. 
Well  worth  reading.    $1.50 


LORD  ALINGHAM, 
BANKRUPT 

A  clever  story  by  Marie 
Manning,  located  in  Eng- 
land   and    in     the    West. 

$1.50 


A  New  Book  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 


entitled   "Work   and 
current  topics. 

THE  SPORT  OF 
THE  GODS 

By  Paul  Laurence  Dun- 
bar. A  story  with  an  un- 
usual theme.  $1-50 


Days."      Comprising  some  of    his  essays   on 

Net  $1.00 


AT  THE   BACK 
OF  BEYOND 

Charming  delineations  of 
Irish  life  and  manners  by 
Jane  Barlow.  t^-S^ 


MICHAEL  ROSS^ 
MINISTER 

By  Annie  E.  Holds- 
worth.  Portrays  the  strug- 
gles of  a  good  man  against 
temptation.  $1*50 


The  Buried  Temple 

And  Other  Essays  by  Maurice  Maeteklinck,  the  **  Belgian  Shake- 


m 


speare. 

FASHIONS    IN 
LITERATURE 

And  Other  Essays  and 
Addresses  by  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner.       Net  J  i .  20 


LONDON 

As  described  by  great 
writers  and  travellers.  Ed- 
ited by  Esther  Singleton. 
Fully  illustrated.   Net  $1.^0 


Nei  $1.40 

SISTER  BEATRICE  and 

ARDIANE 

BARBEBLEUE 

Two  plays    by   Maurice 
Maeterlinck.      Net  ^1.20 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SIR 

WALTER  BESANT 

A  volume  of  present  and  permanent  interest  and  value.     JVei  $2.40 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Publishers,  372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Please  mention  Thb  Book  Buyer  in  writing  to  advertlBera. 
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None  but  the  Brave 

A  Tale  of  the  Revolution 

By    HAMBLEN    SEARS 

This  is  a  rattling  good  story  of  adventure,  laid  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  the  year  1780,  during  the  American  Revolution.  The  scene 
is  largely  that  interesting  and  much -disputed  territory  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  between  Tarrytown  and  Croton  Point,  respectively  the 
outposts  of  the  opposing  armies.  The  hero,  a  young  American  officer, 
and  the  heroine^  a  Tory  maiden  from  New  York,  are  constantly  thrown 
into  difficulties  and  discussions  because  of  the  diametrically  opposite 
views  they  take  as  to  contemporary  affairs,  and  the  plot  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  all  the  time  falling  in  love  with  one  another. 

General  Washington,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Benedict  Arnold,  and 
Major  Andr6,  besides  many  other  historic  characters,  figure  in  the  story. 
The  pictures  of  social  life  in  New  York  under  the  British,  and  of  the 
life  in  such  places  as  the  Sugar  House  Prison,  are  of  great  historic  value. 

The  story,  which  is  a  thoroughly  American  one,  is  of  unusual 
interest  and  sustained  power,  and  carries  the  reader  along  from  page 
to  page  with  an  ever-increasing  enthusiasm.  It  is  phophesied  that  the 
book  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  year. 


It  will  be  ready  early  in  April,  and  will 
be  on  sale  in  all  bookstores 

Price  $1.50 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Publishers 
372  FIFTH  AVENUE        -  -  -        NEW  YORK 
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NONE  BUT  THE  BRAVE 


Please  mention  Thb  Book  Buybb  in  writing  to  adTertisers. 


A  New  Story  by  Mrs.  Dudeney 

SPINDLE 

=-  =^and —  — 


PLOUGH 

By  MRS.  HENRY  DUDENEY 

Author  of  The  Maternity  of  Harriot  Wicken^"  "  Folly  Corner^'  etc. 

MRS.  DUDENEY  never  writes  a  commonplace  story  in  a  commonplace  way.  The 
heroine  of  her  new  story,  Shalisha  Pilgrim,  is  a  landscape  gardener  by  profession, 
with  a  nature  that  demands  some  master  passion.  Feeling  a  cold  distaste  for  mat- 
rimony, Shalisha  refused  two  excellent  offers  of  marriage  to  devote  herself  heart  and  soul 
to  her  work.  As  the  years  rolled  by  she  began  to  realize  the  incompleteness  of  her  life, 
and  when  the  man  she  really  loved,  but  had  refused,  came  to  her  in  rags  and  destitution; 
she  refused  to  let  him  leave  her  and  they  were  married. 

Mrs,  Dudeney  is  considered  by  some  the  equal  of  Thomas  Hardy y  as 
she  is  his  literary  congener.  She  is  not  a  pessimist  —  though  she  draivs 
some  gloomy  pictures  —  her  humor  amuses  and  delights y  and  her  work  as 
a  whole  shows  an  extraordinarily  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
human  heart. 


The  "  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser"  says : 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  while  *  Folly  Corner*  was  a  work  of  exceptional  strength 
and  one  of  the  very  few  books  of  its  season  possessing  the  element  of  permanent  worth, 
'  Spindle  and  Plough  *  is  a  further  step  in  advance,  showing  a  gain  in  strength,  in  simplicity  of 
method,  in  fidelity  to  life,  and.  above  all,  in  its  pervading  atmosphere  of  fresh,  pure  air  and 
wholesome  living,  both  physical  and  moral." 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES,  f/.jo 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  Publishers 


372  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


Please  mention  The  Book  Buyer  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  CENTURY  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 
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POLICEMAN   FLYNN        *-«•«•* 

By  ELLIOTT  FLOWER*    Illustrated  by  Frederic  Dorr  Steele*    t2mo^ 

294  paigcSf  cloth^  $f  .SO. 
A  new  humorous  book — the  story  of  a  most  delightful  Irish-AmericaD  character. 
Policeman  Flynn  has  many  adventures — he  quells  a  riot,  he  stops  an  automobile 
(and  wishes  he  had  n*t  when  he  finds  that  he  is  expected  to  '*  run  it  in"),  he  discusses 
marriage,  and  in  every  chapter  there  are  humor  and  human  nature. 


Mow  H^ady. 


NAUGHTY   NAN 

The  first  novel  by  JOHN  LUTHER  LONG,  atithor  of  ""  Madame 
Butterfly,''  ""The  Prince  of  Illusion,'^  and  other  stories.  I2mo,  4t8 
passes,  cloth,  with  frontispiece  in  color,  $1«50« 

In  ^'  Naughty  Nan  "  Mr.  Long  has  proved  himself  a  master-hand  at  love-making 
in  other  lands  than  Japan.  The  heroine  is  an  up-to-date  girl  who  has  many  lovers, 
from  whom  she  is  being  saved  for  a  young  English  theological  student  by  a  cousin 
who  has  been  allotted  to  this  duty  by  Nan's  aunt.  It  is  plain  from  the  first  that  the 
cousin  and  Nan  care  for  each  other,  and  the  comedy  that  follows  is  full  of  badinage 
and  is  deliciously  witty. 

THE  LITTLE  BROTHER    SSZ. 

By  JOSIAH  FLYNT,  author  of  ^Tramping  with  Tramps,^  ^The 

World  of  Graft,^  etc*  Frontispiece  in  color.  t2nio,  275  pages,  doth,  $1.50* 

This  is  the  first  piece  of  fiction  by  Mr.  Flynt,  and  was  written  to  let  the  public  see 

where  a  number  of  stray  boys  land.    The  story  is  full  of  realism,  with  many  touches 

t>f  human  nature.    It  is  gathered  from  the  author's  vast  personal  experiences. 

HOHENZOLLERN  ^--3.  j^pm  s. 

By  CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY.  lUustrated  by  Wifl  Crawford, 
with  decorations  by  Mills  Thompson*    I2mo,  300  passes,  cloth,  $t.50» 

•*  Hohenzollern "  was  published  as  a  serial  in  TAe  Century  under  the  title  of 
'^  Barbarossa,"  but  the  name  was  changed  so  that  its  title  should  be  that  of  the  real 
hero.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  twelfth  century  and  the  characters  include  Frederick 
of  Germany,  sumamed  Barbarossa,  the  Count  von  Hohenzollem,  and  the  Countess 
Matilda.    The  time  occupies  two  days  and  is  full  of  the  most  intense  action. 

THE      REvSCUE  R^ad^Mayl. 

By  ANNE  DOUGLAS  SEDGWICK,  author  of  "*  The  Confounding 

of  Camelia,^  etc*    Frontispiece  in  colon    I2mo,  250  pages,  doth,  $t.50. 

It  has  recently  been  said  of  Miss  Sedgwick's  work  that  there  has  been  no  such 

writing  since  the  Brontes.    This  is  a  story  of  heredity,  and  is  most  graphically  and 

interestingly  told.    The  hero  falls  in  love  with  a  portrait   He  finds  the  subject  of  the 

portrait  twenty  years  later, —  the  story  is  the  result.    The  scene  is  laid  in  Paris. 
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ExoBllent  OrHios 

uniie  in  commending  for  its  superior  iiierary  merit  and   the 
beautiful  and  graphic  style  of  the  author,  the  recently  issued 

Nature  and 
Character  at 
Granite  Bay. 

DANIEL  S.  GOODSELL. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke,  the  brilliant  author  of  a  number  of  books  that 
have  had  a  wide  circulation,  writes  to  Bishop  Goodsell  concern- 
ing "  Nature  and  Character  at  Granite  Bay  :  "  "  Now  that  I  have 
read  your  book  1  have  to  send  you  the  acknowledgment  of  my 
sincere  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  it  has  given  me.  You  have 
drawn  your  pictures  with  a  loving  hand.  You  have  looked  be- 
yond the  external  form  to  the  inward  reality.  You  have  made  a 
record  which  [s  at  the  same  time  an  interpretation  and  a  song  of 
praise.    Hearty  thanks  for  the  book." 

Mrs.  McGowan  Cooke,  one  oi  the  authors  of  "  Mistress  Joy," 
writes :  "  A  very  charming  book  Bishop  Goodsell  has  made  of 
these  recollections  of  summer  days  and  outings  on  the  Noith 
Atlantic  coast.  There  has  been  just  enough  art  brought  to  bear 
upon  nature  as  he  saw  it  to  make  a  finished  hierary  production, 
1  know  of  no  better  companion  to  a  winter's  fire,  when  one  would 
be  dreaming  of  summer  days,  than  this  altogether  delightful  vol- 
ume of  sketches.  1  can  imagine  nothing  better  for  whiling  away 
the  hours  in  the  hammock,  or  rocking  in  a  boat  amid  the  very 
scenes  he  portrays.  So  faithful  is  the  portrayal  that  the  sketches 
need  fear  nothing  from  a  comparison  with  actual  life." 

Crona  8vo.    Clolh.    Handsome  cover  design,   tl.60. 

Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  ol  price. 

EiTOH  i  KtlUS,  PMMtrl,  ISOFHIh  in.,  Hem  fort. 
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^' Printed  ^^  U/>e  ^i*Oer^ide  Vre4:^'* 


^^JPECIAL  Limited  Editions  bearing  this  imprint  have  become  mucb 
^  sougbt  after  by  collectors,  book-clubs,  and  lovers  of  art.  In  desipt 
^  ^  and  quality  of  workmanship  these  books  will  compare  favorably  with 
f  ^  any  of  the  recent  work  in  this  country  or  abroad.  This  Spring,  four 
^^  books  are  to  be  added  to  the  list,  all  bearing  the  stamp  of  excellence 
but  each  possessing  an  individuality  of  design  and  treatment  tn  perfect  bar- 
tnony  with  the  contents  and  the  period  when  first  published. 

James  Russell  Lowell's  essay,  "  Democracy  "  is  printed  for  the  first  time  sep-  DEMOCRACY 
arately  in  book  form  in  an  edition  of  five  hundred  numbered  copies,  the  type 
being  especially  cast  for  this  purpose.    The  volume  closely  resembles  Tboreau's 
essay,  •'  Of  Friendship,"  published  a  year  ago.    The  essay  is  prefaced  with 
an  introductory  Note  by  the  late  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

Sir  IValter  Raleigh's  account  of  "  The  Last  Fight  of  the  Revenge  at  Sea  "  is  THE 
without  doubt  oneof  the  gems  of  English  prose  writing.  It  tellsofan  encounter  rbVENQB 
"  memorable  even  beyotui  credit,  and  to  the  height  of  some  Heroicall  Fable," 
to  quote  from  Lord  Bacon.  An  edition  is  now  in  preparation  in  the  style  of 
the  old  English  broadside,  simply  but  boldly  printed,  and  bound  as  an  impe- 
rial quarto  in  figured  paper  boards.  The  chief  distinction  is  given  by  the  title-- 
page,  which  consists  of  a  richly  decorative  wood-cut  border  in  th^  English 
Renaissance  style,  designed  by  Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  within  which  is  a  most 
spirited  and  dramatic  illustration  by  Howard  Pyle.  Further  interest  and 
value  will  be  given  by  printing  this  book  on  a  press,  the  title-page  from  the  orig- 
inal wood-blocks  and  the  text  from  type.  Three  hundred  numbered  copies  will 
be  printed  on  Arnold  unbleached  hand-made  paper,  and  the  type  then  distributed. 

The  poems  of  Edward  Rowland  Sill  recall  by  their  grace  of  form  and  felicity  of  S\  LL'S 
phrase  AlricVs  charming  verse,  and  at  times  possess  the  vigor  and  clarity  pqemS 
of  Lowell's  intellectual  lines.  The  verse  of  no  other  American  poet  possesses 
quite  this  (polity  of  mood  or  reflects  in  its  music  this  high  seriousness  and 
serenity.  The  poems  are  now  collected  for  the  first  time  into  one  large  crown 
octavo  volume,  printed  with  great  care  on  the  best  of  band-made  paper  from 
a  large,  clear,  modern  type,  set  in  an  open,  beautiful  page.  The  photogravure 
portrait  of  the  author  will  be  the  only  illustration.  Collectors  of  Americana 
will  welcome  this  handsome  limited  edition  of  five  hundred  numbered  copies. 

Fielding's  "fournal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon  is  the  most  intimate  and  autobio-  VOYAGE 

graphical  piece  of  writing  that  is  left  us  by  the  author  whom  Scott  called  the  jq 

'  Father  of  the  English  Novel.' "  The  edition  which  comes  from  The  Riverside  . .  cron 

Press  this  Spring  is  limited  to  three  hundred  copies,  printed  upon  the  finest  ^^^^^^ 

quality  of  Dickinson  hand-made  paper.    The  beauty  of  the  volume  lies  wholly 

tn  the  attractiveness  and  legibility  of  the  type,  the  proportion  of  page  to  paper, 

and  the  care  with  which  the  press-work  has  been  done. 


He^cripttH^e    circular    ^enf    upon    request    by    the    VublUher^. 
Houghton^    Mifflin    /82    Company^    Ho^ion     and    ^etv    y^orK  j 
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t>utnam  (^ubtfcations 

The  Works  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Standard  Library  Edition 

8  vols.  8vo.  Illustrated.  Large  clear  type.  Bound  in  green  cloth,  stamped  in  gold. 
$2.50  i^er  volume.     The  set,  $20.00.     Half-calf,  the  set,  I40.00. 

This  fine  edition  brings  together  in  uniform  binding  works  hitherto  obtainable  only  in  vary- 
ing form.  It  includes  the  most  valuable  and  characteristic  writings  of  the  President.  No  author 
has  produced  more  readable  hunting  books ;  while  the  two  histories  are  able  and  authoritative 
accounts  of  times  concerning  which  no  American  should  be  Ignorant. 

TITLES 
The  Winning  of  the  West  (4  vols.)  Hnntlng  Tripe  of  a  Ranchman  (i  vol.) 

The  WilderneM  Hunter  (i  vol.)  The  Naval  War  of  i8ia  (i  vol.) 

American  ideals,  and  Other  Eseaye  (i  vol.) 

Field  Book  of  American  Wild  Flowers 

By  P.  5chuyler  Mathews.  Long  161110.  With  24  colored  plates  and  200  illustra- 
tions from  nature  by  the  author.  Net^  Ji-75»  (By  mail,  $1.85.)  Any  botanical  book 
by  Mr.  Mathews  is  valuable,  but  this  has  the  unique  merit  of  being  a  pocket  botany.  Its 
illustrations  have  never  been  excelled.     {Ready  in  April.) 


Edward   Plantagenet 

Edward  I.  The  English  Justinian.  By  Ed- 
ward Jenks.  M.  a..  Tutor  of  Balliol  College, 
author  of  **  Law  and  Politics  in  the  Middle 
Ages,"  etc.  No.  35  in  the  ^*  Heroes  of  the  Na- 
tions,** i2mo.  Fully  illustrated.  Net,  %\  35. 
Half  leather,  gilt  lop,  net^  $1.60.  (Postage,  15c.) 

The  military  achievements  of  Edward  have  had  a 
less  beneficent  after  effect  than  his  efforts  toward  the 
perfecting  of  English  law  and  government.  His  life- 
time marks  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  England's 
nationality. 


Henry  V. 


The  Typical  Mediaval  Hero.  By  Charles  L. 
KiNGSFORD.  No.  34  in  the  "  Heroes  of  the  Na- 
tions'* i2mo.  Fully  illustrated,  AW,  $1.35. 
Half  leather,  gilt  top,  net,  $1.60  (Postage,  15c.) 

No  admirer  of  Prince  Hal  will  willinely  forego  ihe 
reading  of  this  book.  It  is  a  biography  of  unusual 
power,  with  a  subject  of  unusual  interest. 

Wales 

By  O.  M.  Edwards.  Lecturer  on  Modern 
History  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  No.  62 
in  "  The  Story  of  the  Nations:'  i2mo.  Fully 
illustrated.  A^'^f/,  $1.35.  Half  leather,  gilt  top, 
net,  $1.60.     (Postage,  15c.) 

The  first  adequate  history  of  Wales  in  English. 


A  Book  of  Secrets 

With   Studies   in  the   Art  of  Self-Control.     By 

Horatio  W.  Dresser,  author  of  '*  Living  by 

the  Spirit."  *'The  Christ  Ideal."  etc.     i2mo. 

Net,  $1.00.     (By  Mail,  $1.10.) 

The  essays,  each  a  message  from  a  concrete  ex- 
perience, arc  epigrammatic  in  stvie,  and  form  the  most 
condensed  ana  yet  the  most  helpful  and  advanced  of 
this  author's  works. 

One  World  at  a  Time 

A  Contribution  to  the  Incentives  of  Life.     By 

Thomas  R.  Slicer.     i2mo.     Net,  $1.35.     (By 

Mail,  $1  50.) 

A  book  addressed  partly  to  those  who  believe  that  this 
life  is  not  worth  while,  whether  by  reason  of  agnosticism, 
or  skepticism,  or  credulity.  It  is  a  stimulating  book  for  all. 


Ping   Pong 


(Table  Tennis.)  The  Game  and  How  to 
Play  It.  By  Arnold  Parker,  Champion  of 
England.  i6mo.  Many  illustrations.  75  cents. 

Labor   and   Capital 

A  Discussion  of  the  Relations  of  Employer 
and  Employed.  A  collection  of  forty-five 
papers  by  eminent  authorities.  Edited  with  an 
introduction  by  John  P.  Peters,  D.D.   (April) 
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IWew  anb  ^ottbcomitiQ  3f iction 


Patricia  of  the  Hills 


By  Charles  Kennett  Burrow. 

Net  $1.20,      (By  mail  $1.35.)     Now  ready. 


A  charming  Irish  story  of  love  and  some  adventure.  The  characters  are  most  natural  and 
entertaining.  The  book  is  a  blessing  to  the  tired  mind  which  wishes  to  flee  from  care  for  a  few 
hours. 


Eve  Triumphant 


By  Pierre  de  Coulevain,     Translated  by  Alys  Hallard. 
1 2 mo.     Net  ;Ji.2o.     (By  mail  $1.30.)     Now  ready. 


This  is  a  story  that  sparkles  with  cleverness,  and  holds  the  attention  strongly.  It  is,  further. 
singularly  interesting  as  a  presentation  of  the  European  view  of  American  women  and  their 
ways. 

**  A  brilliant  mingling  of  salient  truth,  candid  opinion,  and  witty  comment.      But  when  all 

is  said  and  done  the  American  woman  emerges  triumphantly  from  the  ordeal/ 


— Chicago  Kecorui^Herald, 


Monsieur  Martin 


A  Romance  of  the  Great  Swedish  War.  By  Wymond 
Carey.  i2mo.  Net|i.2o.  (By  mail  Ji. 35.)  Now 
ready. ' 


A  dramatic  picture  of  the  reign  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 


Morcliester 


By  Charles  Datchet.     Ready  in  April. 


A  story  of  American  society,  politics  and  affairs.     The  scene  is  laid  in  a  wealthy  Eastern  city, 
I    and  the  reader  will  be  amused  by  the  endeavor  to  discover  the  municipality  which  masquerades 
in  these  pages  as  **  Morchester." 

Being    the    Romance    of    Leonardo    da 
Vinci.     By  Dmitri  Merejkowski. 


Tlie  Resurrection  of  the  Qods 


Translated  by  Herbert  Trench.     (April.) 

This  is  the  second  novel  of  Merejkowski's  majestic  trilogy,  which  began  with  **  The  Death  of 
the  Gods.'*     The  wonderful  dramatic,  narrative,  and  descriptive  powers  of  that  panoramic  book  ar 
all  strongly  evidenced  in  the  present  volume. 


Typlioon 


By  Joseph  Conrad.     (Ready  shortly.) 


No  writer  has  shown  more  skill  in  weaving  interesting  tales  from  the  material  of  every-day 
seafaring  life.     **  Typhoon  **  is  a  fine  story  and  a  fine  example  of  realism. 


Tlie  Days  of  tlie  Son  of  Man 


By  Rosamond  D.  Rhone. 


This  is  a  most  impressive  book,  being  the  story  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  seen  by  those  of  his 
contemporaries  who  neither  believed  nor  disbelieved  him.  The  tale  is  well  conceived  and 
executed.     It  will  be  published  about  Easter. 


(5.  f>.  I^utnam'6  ©one,  StTiSa 
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THE  FIRST  VOLUM 

Britain  and  ttie  Bri 

By  H.  J.  Mackimier,  M.A.,  Stud 
versiiy  of  Oxford,  Principal  of  R 
Regions  of  tbe  World.  Wiih  n 
posiage,  ig  cents  additional. 

NEW  ^ 

A  History  of  tiie  Ui 


By 

Edgar  S 

Maclav 

A.M.,  au 

ion  in   ll 

Civil  War,  w 

an' 

an  Acco 

at  of  naval  uperalio 

volura«! 

by   Liev 

»r 

sLare,  16 

Bookbinding  and  tt 

A  Handbook  for  Amateurs,  Bool 
I30  Illustrations  and  Diagrams  b 
inga.  Tb«  Arsi  volume  in  the  Ai 
R.  Lethaby.     llmo.     Boards,  ft. 

Personal  flemoirs  o 

General  United  States  Army.  N 
1871  10  bi«  death,  in  1888,  by  Bri 
and  Maps.     In  two  volumes.     8v 

General  Forrest 

By  J.  Harv-ev  Mathes.  A  new 
Maps.     iimo.     Cloth.  |i. 50  net ; 

The  History  of  the 

By  Dr.  James  K.  Hosmer,  auth< 
With  Illustrations  and  Maps,     is 

Practical  Forestry 

A  Book  for  the  Student  and  (01 
Reader.  By  Prof.  John  Gifford 
Illustrated.     i2mo.     Cloth. 

The  Earth's  Beginn 

By  Sir  RoBCKT  Stawell  Ball, 
Atlas  of  Astronomy,"  ''Star-Lani 

in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
colored  Plates  and  numerous  lUti 

Scarlet  and  Hyssop 

By  E.  F.  Benson,  author  of  "  D 
timo.     Cloth,  li.jo. 

Deep-Sea  Plunderin 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANYj_  New  York  | 
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a  TBI  Book  Buih*  in  wtIUsk  to  adTartlian, 


I  The    OPPONENTS 


I  Charles    Scribner's    Sons,   New   York  I 


A  Story  of  Viking  Days 

The  THRALL 

~  the^LUCKY 

ILIE   A.  LILJENCRANTZ 

strations  in  Color.    12mo.   Cloth.   $1.50 

I  of  ttUa  brllUant  ronuuce  ftttncted  wide  attentloii— an  In- 
)idly  since  the  pubUcatlon  of  the  book  on  Uarcb  19.  la 
ry  itMlf,  ivhicb  la  most  abBotbinK,  the  Temwkable  pictnres 
ork  neror  before  kttkioed  la  book  illuitratioo.  Although  the 
ugt  one,  it  was  found  necessary  to  double  It  on  the  press. 


SPRING    PUBLICATIONS 


By  Eliza- 
;.  With  a 
^v  Smith. 


By  H.  A. 
j's  Deputy." 
Berkelev 


otogravures 
o,  S/-^  tut. 

.LIAM  MOR- 


OCEAH  TO  OCEAN.    Nicaragua  and 
Its  People.      By  J.  W.  G.  Walker 

With  (ourteen  full-page  plaies 
12mo,1nd(      '   * 
□  tbii  perttDC 

NOTES   ON    THE    NICARAGUA 

CANAL.  By  Henry  I.  Sheldon.  A 
new  edition,  with  22  full-page  illustrations 
and  h  mapi.     12itio,  indexed,  Sf-Sj. 

A  buainesa  man's  forceful  1 -"• '-  '~ 

the  Nlcu«KUBD  Route. 


Dellshtfu]  goulpv  letten  abonl  literary  I.on- 
donTD  the  wi. 

A  SELECTION  OP  THE  WORLD'S 
GREATEST  SHORT  STORIES.  By 
Sherwin  Cody.  18mo,  J/.oo 
Ht.Cody  preaentsBc"   " 


.  ./  Sale  by  A 

C.  McCLURG  &  CO. 


THE  BOOK  LOVER.  A  Guide  to  the 
Best  Reading.  By  James  Baldwin, 
Ph.D.  A  new  edition,  entirely  re-written 
and  printed  from  newplales  at  the  Merry- 
mount  Press.  ISmo,  S/.oo  net. 
A  beantUul  edition  of  tbis  standanl  book. 

RIGHT  READING.    Quotations  from 

Ten  Famous  Authors  on  the  Choice 
AND  Use  of  Books.  Primed  at  the 
Merrymount  Press.    24nio,  So  cents  net. 

A  companionable  little  book  which  Bivea  tba 
Ideaa  of  some  great  meo  ou  the  best  reading. 

HELPFUL  THOUGHTS.    New  Selec- 
tions   FROM    Marcus    Aurelil's.      By 
Walter  Lee  Brown.     Printed  at  the 
Merrymount  Press,    'iixao,  80  cents  net. 
Some  ol  tbe  best  o(  ihe  gieat  pbllosophei. 

11  Booksellers 


Publishers,  Chicago 
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Talks  about  the  Flowers  in  the  order  of 
theii  appearance  in  the  Woods  and  Fields 

By    FRANCES    THEODORA    PARSONS 

ADIbor  of  "How  to  Know  the  Wild  Floweri,"  "How  to  Koow 
the  Ferna."  etn. 


1 

vi 

CONTENTS : 

Introductory                           VII.    -The  _U»fy  Mo..lb  of 
Ea'rh'GlimpSM                       VIII.  A^L^Jg  Island  Meadow 
A  Spring  Holiday                   X.       Early  August 
May  Now               ^^^      ^^XI^^  GolJen  ifod  and  Aaler 

eh»rniofHature."-N.  V.  nWj. 

TV^RS.  PARSONS'S  book  is  designed  as  a 
iVl     volume,  uniform  in  siie.  to  her  emrem 

ring  u  It  tba 

cotnpanion 
ely  popular 

RECONSTRUCTION  I 
A^p  ^"^  CONSTITUT'^1^  I 

By  John  W.  Burgess.  Ph.D..  LL.D. 

THIS  volume  brings  the  history  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  i 
President  Hayes  and  the  restoration  of  self-government  to  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  that  section.  It  is  a  careful  recon 
Bating  commentary  of  the  momentous  events  and  legislation  of  the  whole 
epoch,  together  with  a  searching  examination  of  the  Presidential  and 
plans  of  Reconstruction  from  the  point  of  view  of  constitutional  law. 


AMERICAN    HISTORY   SERIES 


THE   COLONIAL   BRA-iui-njiS. 

yalt  UitiveriUv 
THB    PRBNCH    WAR   AND  THE 


rle  with  [he  abov 
E^oh  voli 

By  George   Pabk   Fisher    Proitssor  of  Ecclisiai 

REVOLUTIOH-irs&iTSj.     By  William  M.  Slq* 
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Dodge,  the  publication  of  which,  year  by 
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MB.  BOOTH  TAEKINGTON^S  ro- 
mantic story  of  ^^  Monsieur  Beau- 
caire^'  has  proved  as  successful  in  dra- 
matic form  as  in  the  noveL  Mr.  Mans- 
field's characterization  of  the  hero  takes 
rank  with  his  best  parts^  and  Mr.  King's 
picture  may  be  found  a  pleasant  souvenir 
of  a  chamdng  story.  Mr.  Tarkington  is 
following  up  his  literary  success  with  po- 
litical aspirations^  and  has  recently  re- 
ceived the  Republican  nomination  for  the 
Indiana  Legislature^  presumably  on  his 
way  toward  Congress.  Moreover,  his  en- 
gagement has  just  been  announced  to  Miss 
Louise  Fletcher,  of  Indianapolis,  a  Smith 
Collie  girl  scarcely  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  A  newspaper  paragraph  lately  com- 
mented  upon  the  fact  that  Miss  Fletcher 
came  to  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  the 
first  performance  of  "Monsieur  Beau- 
caire,''  and  was  present  at  that  demonstra- 
tion of  Mr.  Tarkington's  talent  for  success. 


An  interesting  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's  paint- 
ings and  studies  has  recently  been  opened 
in  the  Print  Booms  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  in  the  Lenox  Building.  Be- 
sides the  photographs,  which  show  the  poet 


in  every  period  of  his  life,  and  in  varied 
surroundings,  a  number  of  books  on  Bos- 
setti  are  also  placed  on  view.  Mr.  S.  P. 
Avery  has  lent  a  copy  of  "  The  Germ,*' 
that  short-lived  organ  of  the  "Brother- 
hood,'' with  a  manuscript  list  of  contrib- 
utors, and  other  drawings  and  MSS.  of 
interest  relating  to  Bossetti. 

Among  volumes  of  memoirs  published 
LQ  England  which  have  awakened  the 
greatest  interest  is  "  The  Correspondence 
of  Lady  Sarah  Lennox"  (1745-1826), 
who  was  the  daughter  of  the  second  Duke 
of  Bichmond  and  successively  the  wife  of 
Sir  Thomas  Charles  Bunbury,  Bart.,  and 
of  the  Honorable  George  Napier.  The 
Countess  of  Ilchester  and  Lord  Stavordale 
have  edited  the  enormous  mass  of  material 
which  has  been  preserved  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  result  is  a  vivid  and  most  enter- 
taining picture  of  the  public  life  and  daily 
intimacies  of  the  most  notable  figures  in 
England  during  eighty  important  year& 
in  history.  The  Comwallis  correspond- 
ence is  of  peculiar  interest  to  American 
readers,  and  there  is  much  besides  this  in 
reference  to  the  American  colonies  which 
is  fascinating  reading  as  well  as  material 
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and  dignity  with  which  Sir  Joshua  Heyn- 
oldj>  (lowered  hie  subject. 


for  the  historian.  While  the  Ktvolutioii- 
ary  War  was  in  progress,  Ladj'  Sarah,  pre- 
disposed by  her  Whiggtry  against  the 
King,  yet  had  no  romantic  attachments  to 
rebels  as  such.    She  wrote: 

"Only  2  things,  I  think,  won't  bear  dispute; 
1st,  that  those  who  c&use  moat  liFes  to  be  lost  are 
the  worst  people:  2nd1y,  that  the  Bostonians, 
being-  chiefly  Presbiterians,  &  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  are  dnilj  proreil  to  he  very  Imd  |>eoplei  be- 
ing quarrelsome,  discotiteiitpil.hEpocritical,  enthu- 
siastical,  lying  people.  Tho'  they  have  money. 
lands  and  employmont  sufficient  for  them,  they 
are  diseotitented  and  rebelliniis.  and  whoever  hss 
such  Ijad  principlos  for  the  foundation  of  their 
character  are  not  likely  to  niake  a  good  set  of 
peo[>li'  in  general.'' 

An  American  edition  of  the  book  is  in 
preparation  by  the  Seriljners,  There  are 
mimerous  portraits  in  ph'olofrravure,  many 
of  them  familiar,  hut  all  ^bowing  the  grace 


Jlrs.  Oertrnde  Franklin  Athertoii,  for 
whose  photogiaph  we  are  indebted  to  her 
publishers,  will  probably  find  a  large  sale 
awaiting  her  new  book,  "  The  Conqueror," 
whicli  is  jtist  tB8iicd  by  the  Macmillan  Co. 
She  \iR8  written  what  professes  to  be  a 
detailed  biographical  narrative  about  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  ;  bnt  as  a  reviewer  pohits 
out  on  another  page,  what  she  calls  her 
"flexible  manner"  of  writing  history, 
produces  something  which  is  a  sail  for 
every  breeze  of  renders'  taste — a  new  kind 
of  biography  in  which  the  author  quite 
deliberately  and  cheerfully  supplements 
her  tacts  with  romantic  invention  and  uses 
names  of  real  persons  to  adorn  her  tale 
very  much  as  Mr.  Vincent  Crnnnnles  used 
the  pump  and  the  real  water. 
J*     . 

llijis  Ottilio  Liljencrantz.  whose  portrait 
ia  printed  here  through  the  courtesy  of 
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hcT  publishers,  Messrs.  A,  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  has  written  a  "  Viking  romance " 
called  "  The  Thrall  of  Leif  the  Lucky." 
The  exploits  of  Leif  Ericson,  the  hardy 
Norseman  to  whom  Mtatues  have  been 
erected  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Bos- 
ton during  the  past  year,  have  appealed 
strongly  to  Miss  Liljencrantz,  who  is  a 
descendant  of  the  sea  rovers,  although  she 
now  lives  in  Chicago;  and  this  is  her  first 
book.  It  is  illustrated  with  spirited  pict- 
ures in  color  by  Troy  and  Margaret  Kin- 
ney, who  are  eomparative  newcomers  in 
the  field  of  book  illustration. 

Two  more  Chicago  authors,  whose 
names  are  better  known,  have  recently  con- 
tributed to  the  brilliant  fictinn  of  the 
moment.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Fuller's  "  Under 
the  Skylightp,"  published  by  Messrs.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  is  reviewed  in  this  number 
of  The  Book  Buyer,  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
Chatfield-Taylor's  novel,  "The  Crimson 
Wing."  issued  by  Messrs.  IT,  S.  Stone  & 
Co.,  is  said  to  justify  the  appreciation  of 


[Cup)  right  VMS,  by  Eliutwh  B.  Bnmn,  Chlnga.] 

his  friends.  Both  Mr.  Chatfie Id-Taylor 
and  Mr.  Fuller  are  leading  spirits  in  the 
frolics  at  "  The  Little  Room,"  the  meet- 
ing-place for  Chicago's  literarj",  artistic, 
and  musical  society. 

A  "  Playgoers'  Edition  "  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis's  "  Soldiers  of  Fort- 
une "  will  be  issued  shortly  by  the  Scrib- 
ners,  illustrated  in  colors  from  photo- 
graphs of  the  play,  which  scored  an  in- 
stant success  upon  its  production  last 
month  at  the  Savoy  Theatre. 

There  are  collectors  of  all  things — 
"  from  essays  to  echinoderms,"  as  some- 
body (uit  it  recently — and  there  are  even 
collectors  of  fac-slinile  reprints  of  rare 
books.  All  such,  besides  the  lovers  of 
Charles  Lamb,  will  bo  interestc<l  in  a  little 
pamphlet  issued  hy  ilessrs.  ilcClure,  Phil- 
lips &  Co..  containing  a  ftir-.ttmiJc  repro- 
duction   (c\fn   to  the  old,   soiled   paper 
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cover)  of  that  very  rare  Lamb  "  item," 
— indeed,  it  is  thought  to  be  "  unique  "  in 
the  jargon  of  the  catalogue-makers — 
"  The  King  and  Qneen  of  Hearts."  This 
great  vork,  conBisting  of  sixteen  pages, 
including  the  title,  is  a  burlesque  gloae 
upon  the  nursery  rhyme  about  the  queen 
of  hearts  who  made  some  tarts.  The 
whole  thing,  the  text  and  the  absurd  cuts 
drawn  by  William  M already,  was  en- 
graved on  copper  and  first  issued  as  a 
child's  book  in  1805  by  the  Goodwins, 
who,  in  1806,  were  still  publishing  under 
cover  of  Thomas  Hodgkins's  name  in  Han- 
way  Street,  London.  "The  King  and 
Queen  of  Hearts  "  was  found,  so  Mr.  E.  V, 
Lucas  tells  U8  in  his  introductory  essay, 
in  Lot  59  of  the  catalogue  of  the  late 
Andrew  W.  Tuer's  children's  library,  sold 
at  Sotheby's  in  1900.  It  was  bought  by 
a  dealer  for  Miss  Edith  Pollock,  whose 
copy  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  repro- 
ductioD.  It  is  now  announced  that  the 
original  copy  is  to  be  sold  before  long  in 
London.    The  date  on  the  printed  cover  is 


1809,  that  on  the  engraved  title-page  ia 
1805,  so  that  Miss  Pollock's  copy  is  of  a 
later  issue  as  regards  the  wrapper.  It  was 
a  common  habit  of  bookseUers  at  that  time 
to  bind  up  paper-covered  books  year  by 
year,  with  the  current  year  as  the  wrapper, 
the  rest  of  the  book  being  untouched.  'Thia 
scrap  of  literature  is  worthy  of  shelf-room 
alongside  those  famous  works  of  B.  L. 
Stevenson,  printed  at  the  equally  famous 
private  press  at  Davos  Platz. 

"  At  Sunwich  Port "  is  the  title  of  a 
novel  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs  (always  wel- 
come since  he  gave  us  "  Many  Cargoes  ") 
which  is  in  the  Scribners"  press.  The  scene 
is  the  English  coast,  and  the  characters  are 
as  quaint  and  the  "atmosphere"  as  salt 
as  in  the  earlier  stories.  Mr.  Jacobs  Is  now 
thirty-eight,  slight  of  frame,  and  with  the 
London  pallor  on  his  face.  His  success 
has  not  come  te  him  overnight;  for  years 
he  did  his  daily  work  as  a  clerk  in  the 
post-office,  but  his  eyes  were  open  and  he 
could  see  the  humor  and  quaintness  of  his 
"water-side  characters,"  and  turned  out 
many  a  story  for  a  guinea  or  two,  till  the 
public  gradually  came  to  look  for  his  woA, 
and  its  quality  has  never  failed  with  its 
mighty  rise  in  value  in  the  literary  market 
He  is  not  likely  to  become  a  "prolific 
writer,"  for  composition  is  often  an  ardu- 
ous task  with  him.  He  lives  at  Buckhurat 
Hill,  near  Epping  Forest,  a  suburb  of  Lon- 
don, only  to  be  reached  through  a  particu- 
larly squalid  district  amidst  whose  dismal 
details  his  eye  continues  to  perceive  the 
humorous  and  the  picturesque. 

The  firm  foundation  of  excellence  in 
typography  in  books  printed  at  the  River- 
side Press  was  laid  many  years  ago.  An 
early  edition  of  Lowell's  essays,  taken  at 
random  from  the  shelf,  may  lack  the  dis- 
tinction in  fulness  of  type-face  of  the  most 
recent  issues  from  this  press,  but  it  has 
an  unquestionable  beauty  of  well-cut  black 
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letters  upon  the  elear  white  papi'.  In  the 
HiverBide  Aldine  Series,  published  in  1885, 
a  long  step  was  taken  iu  the  progress 
which  has  always  been  maintaJnefi.  The 
special  limited  editions  designed  by  Sir. 
Bruce  Rogers,  and  now  issuing  from  tlie 
Riverside  Press,  arc  scarcely  more  beauti- 
ful, typographically,  than  the  "  regular  " 
publications  of  Messrs.  Houghton.  Jlifflin 
&  Co.,  their  distinguisliing  featun-s  being 
rather  the  finer  paper  used  and  tlic  small 
number  of  copies  printed.  In  the  i*]»ecial 
edition  of  IxtwelPs  "  Democracy,"  for  in- 
stance, the  type  was  especially  cast  for  thia 
book,  and,  while  of  great  beauty,  it  is  of 
the  same  general  order  as  the  usual  River- 
side type.  The  page  of  this  book  may 
seem  to  many  unfortunately  narrow,  an 
effect  produced  partly  by  the  large  type, 
which  brings  too  few  words  on  a  line  for 


the  most  satisfactory  result  to  the   eye. 
But  in  an  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
account  of  "  The  Last  Fight  of  the  Re- 
venge at  Sea,''  now  in  press,  the  type, 
page  form,  and  paper  are  alike  l>eautiful 
with  no  need  for  qualification.     We  tako 
jileasure    in    reproducing,    somewhat    re- 
duced in  size,  the  title-page  of  this  book. 
The  decorative  wood-cut  border,   in  the 
English  Renaissance  style,  was  design*^ 
by  Mr,  Frank  Chouteau  Brown ;   and  the 
spirited  drawing  by  Howard  Pyle  is  in  the 
manner  which   many   consider  his  best. 
This  book  is  printed  on  a  hand-press,  the 
title-page  from  the  original  wood  blocks, 
and  the  text  from  type.    Only  300  copies 
are  to  be  printed.     The  Riverside  Press 
possesses  two  faces  of  type  of  marked  dis- 
tinction, one  called  the  "  Brimmer  "  type, 
which  is  used  in  the  edition  of  "Democ- 
racy "  and  several  other  books,  and 
another  called  the  "  Montaigne," 
which  is  to  be  used  in  a  folio  edi- 
tion of  Montaigne's  essays,  the  first 
volume  of  which  is  now  in  prepara- 
tion.    This  is  a  large,  bold  type- 
modelled  upon  French  designs  of 
Ibe  fifteenth  century,  and  cut  by  «n 
American  expert. 

The  volume  called  "Americim 
AiitJiors  and  Their  Homes."  edited 
by  Mr,  Francis  W.  Halsey,  and 
published  last  autumn  by  Messrs, 
James  Pott  &  Co.,  was  so  favorably 
received  that  a  companion  volume, 
entitled  "Authors  of  Our  Day  in 
Their  Homes,"  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Halsey  and  is  now  issued  by 
the  same  publishers.  The  book 
consists  of  personal  sketches  origi- 
nally printed  in  the  .Salurdntj  Jic- 
rifii:  of  the  \ew  York  Tinier,  and 
is  introduced  with  an  essay  called 
"Authorship  in  America,"  by  Mr. 
George  H,  Warner.  There  are 
tiveiity-two  sketches  in  the  volume, 
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moat  o£  them  illustrated  with  portraits. 
We  reproduce  the  portraits  of  t!ie  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  John  Bigelow,  Mr.  Marion  Craw- 
ford, and  Judge  Grant. 

Xew  volumes  of  fiction  announced  for 
immediate  puHication  by  the  Scribners!  in- 
clude:  "The 
Courage  of  Con- 
viction," a  novel 
of  American  life 
in  Sew  York 
City,  by  Mr.  T. 
K.  Sullivan  ;  au 
old-fashioned 
love  story  by 
Jliss  IlihlegiinU' 
Hrooks  calleil 
"  The  Muster  of 
Caxtoii " ;  "The 
Opponents,"  a 
tale  of  contempo- 
rary politics  in 
Kentucky,  by 
Mr.  Harrison 
Robertson,  t  li  c 
author  of  "Tlic  johh  bioelow  a' 


masterly  romance, 
sion,"  is  dedicated 
Boiirget." 
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Inlander'";  "The 
Uame  of  Love," 
one  of  Mr,  Benja- 
min Swift's  in- 
geniously con- 
structed ro- 
mances;  and 
"Monica,  and 
Other  Stories," 
by  M.Paul  Boiir- 
get, In  connec- 
tion with  this 
book  an  eschange 
of  international 
courtesies  may  be 
noted.  "Monica" 
is  dedicated  "To 
Madame  Edith 
Wharton,"  and 
Mrs.  Wharton's 
'The  Valley  of  Deci- 
'To  Paul  and  Minnie 


Tile  collection  of  bookbindings  by 
Charles  Meunier,  of  Paris,  which  is  now 
on  exhibition  in  the  retail  department  of 


ido 
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MeesTB.  Charles  Schbners'  Sons,  iB  a  re- 
markable Blowing  of  the  work  of  a  very 
eminent  French  binder  whose  profonnd 
knowledge  of  Mb  trade  has  been  taaght 
him  by  life  itself.  "  He  began  in  the  hum- 
blest practice,"  says  his  friend,  M.  lAou 
Thev^nin,  "  before  raising  himself  to  the 
higheBt  inspiration."  His  ambition  con- 
BiBts  in  making  a  bindlag  a  Bort  of  visible 
image  translating  the  theught  of  the  vol- 
ume. The  elaborate  carving  or  inlaying 
of  leathers,  the  definite  triumph  of  tooling, 
and  the  perfection  of  skill  in  manipulating 
the  most  delicate  of  materials,  mark  his 
work.  Nearly  a  hundred  bindings  are  in- 
cluded in  the  exhibition,  every  one  of 
which  is  impeccable  in  its  kind.  The  very 
extravagance  of  his  fancy  cannot  cloud  the 
real  splendor  of  his  product.  The  two  pho- 
tographs which  are  printed  herewith  give 


little  effect  of  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  the 
bindingB.  As  a  whole,  the  bindings  are 
far  beyond  anything  hitherto  shown  here, 
of  course,  in  their  own  class  of  highly 
imaginative  design  applied  in  carved  and 
inlaid  leathers  and  enamels. 

In  the  March  Boos  BtmcH  we  qooted 
one    of    the    "inEcription"    poema    in 
"Bramble  Brae,"  the  collected  verse  of 
Mr.  Hobert  Bridges,  with  the  remark  that 
WQ  did  not  recall  any  similar  coUection 
of  "  fly-leaf  poetry."    But  in  Mr.  Aoatin 
Dobson's  second  series  of  "  Miscellanies," 
issued  within  a  few  weeks,  we  find  a  num- 
ber of  this  poef  s  charming  inscriptions, 
brought  together,  as  the  writer  says  in  Mb 
preface,  because  "a  wish  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  several  quarters  tiiat  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  little  votive  pieces  dispersed 
in  various  presentation  copies  of  the 
author's  works,  sbonld  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  wider  publicity.    Thus 
it  comes  about  that  the  last  pages  of 
the  book,  in  the  historic  wor^s  of 
Mr.  Wegg, '  drop  into  poetry.'    May 
they  fall  upon  ears  as  attentive  as 
thoBe   of   Mr.   Nicodemns  Boffin  ! 
Like  Time,  he  was  an  eminent  dust 
contractor,  but  at  least  he  was  ap- 
preciative." 

From  the  handful  of  polished  ver- 
sicles  we  copy  the  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic inscription] 

POH  A  COPT  OF  ROSIHA. 

What  would  our  modem  maids  to-da;t 

I  watch  and  can't  coDJectura : 
A  dubious  tule! — an  Ibsen  plajl — 

A  pessimistic  lecture! 
I  know  not.    But  this,  child,  I  knov; 

Vou  like  things  aweet  and  seemlf , 
Old-fashioned  flowers,  old  shapes  in  Bow, 
"  Auld  Robin  Gray  "  (eilremoly) ; 
you — with  my  "  Dorothy  " — delight 

In  fragrant  cedar-presses ; 
In  window  comers  warm  and  bright, 

In  lawn  and  lilac  dresses; 
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"Dorothy,"  as  good  Dolitioiiians  (for 
there  are  such  disciples)  will  reiiiciiilwr. 
is  tiie  heroine  of  the  poem  "  sufigesteil  hy 
a  name  upon  a  window  pane,"  who  lives  in 
the  "  Old  World  Idylls."  And  from  the 
present  colleetion  we  must  make  room  for 
one  more — that  sent  in  a  vohime  of  verses 

TO  THE  L.\TE   II.   C.  BISNO. 

Witness  mr  haD<l  (snil  senl  thereto) 
All  ye  who  wrong  by  word  or  sign 
This  un  protector  Muse  ot  mine, 

I  wish  you    ,     .     .     Something  else  to  do ! 

Mar  ^>  your  bills  at  once  tail  due  t 
May  She,  whose  in^ce  yoii  seek,  Ueeline ! 
Witness  my  hand  I 

But  you,  acute,  accomplished,  true 
And  candid,  who  in  every  line 
Discern  a  spark  (or  sparks)  dii'ine 

Be  blessed !    Tiicre'a  good  in  store  tor  you,— 
Witness  my  hand ! 

Ijot  US  add  one  short  inscription  froiii 
Mr.  Bridges's  book,  originally  written 

IN    "SHAKESPEARE'S   SOXKETS." 

The  fjoonets— bounded  by  Eevi^re 

And  nenlv  illustrated  I 
As  though  tlie  words  that  Shakespeare  wrote 

By  outward  dress  are  rated  I 

The  joul— the  fine,  immortal  part 

That  lives  without  the  binding, 
Is  something  from  the  poet's  heart; 

Tie  here — and  worth  the  finding. 


A  privately  printed  hook  of  peeiUiar  in- 
terest has  been  issued  by  the  "  Attic 
Press,"  in  Portland,  Ore.  -It  is  a  slender 
Klmo,  brilliantly  printed  in  two  colors, 
and  bound  in  vellum,  called  "A  Book  of 
Tales,  being  Some  Myths  of  the  Xorth 
Amerieiin  Indians."  There  are  twenty 
h-gends,  translated  from  various  Indian 
dialects,  and  "  heard  in  canoe,  on  horse- 
hat^k,  or  by  the  camp-fire,  and  told  in  a!) 
faith  and  simple  belief  by  children  of 
Xature,"  to  quote  an  introductory  note. 
The  translator  is  Mr.  Charles  Erskine 
Scott  Wood,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  the  printers  are 
MeArthur  &  Wood,  the  junior  partner 
of  which  firm  is  Lieutenant  Wood's  young 
sun.    The  colophon,  displayed  in  perfect 


Late  in  the  spring  Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  will  publish  a  novel  by 
George  W.  Cable,  entitled  "Bylow  Hill." 
It  as  an  absorbing  character- study,  the 
scene  laid  in  Xew  England,  and  it  will  be 
illustrated  in  color  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Yohn. 


Mr.  Kobert  Shackleton,  whose  shorl 
stories  are  familiar  to  magazine  readers, 
has  written  a  novel  entitled  "  Many 
Waters,"  which  is  to  be  published  shortly 
by  the  Appletons.  It  is  a  story  of  news- 
paper life,  and  readers  of  Mr.  Shackle- 
ton's  volume  of  graphic  tales,  called 
"Toomey  and  Others,"  published  a  year 
or  two  ago,  will  be  glad  to  have  a  longer 
and  more  sustained  story  from  him. 
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typographic  form  at  tbe  end  of  the  book, 
tells  Ds  that "  One'himdred  and  five  copies 
of  this  book  were  printed  from  types  by 
Lewis  Ankeny  McArthur  and  William 
Maxwell  Wood.  Begun  January  16, 1898, 
when  they  were  each  aged  14,  and  finished 
at  their  Attic  Press,  June  16, 1901."  The 
book  shows  no  signs  of  immature  taste 
in  any  detail  of  manufacture,  and  the 
small  number  printed  will  probably  stim- 
ulate the  activity  of  the  collector  of 
Americana.  The  legends  are  folk-lore 
taken  from  the  very  fountain;  the  trans- 
lation suits  the  archaic  simplicity  of  the 
tales.  Altogether,  this  little  book  pos- 
sesses an  intrinsic  interest  besides  the 
artificial  value  placed  upon  it  by  the 
small  size  of  the  edition  printed.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  almost  fully  subscribed. 

We  are  indebted  to  his  publishers, 
Messre.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  for  the  por- 
trait of  ProfesBor  Henry  A.  Beers,  whose 
new  "  History  of  Bomanticism  "  was  re- 
viewed in  a  recent  number  of  Thb  Book 
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The  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr., 
whose  story  dealing  with  the  race  prob- 
lem in  the  South,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Leopard's  Spots,"  is  reviewed  upon  an- 
other page,  is  furnished  us  by  his  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Mr.  Dixon  declares  that  his  novel  is 
founded  on  facts  of  literal  historic  ac- 
curacy. 

Jf^ 

Four  more  old  photographs  from  Mr. 
Coster's  collection  are  reproduced  on  the 
opposite  page;  the  portrait  of  Eugene 
Sue  is  said  to  be  "  unique  "  in  American 
collections. 

J* 

"  A  Pasteboard  Crown  "  is  the  title  of 
a  novel  by  Clara  Morris,  which  will  be 
published  by  the  Scribners  within  a  few 
weeks.  Miss  Morris  has  demonstrated 
her  pleasant  literary  style  in  her  recently 
published  "  Eeminiscencee,"  and  this  long 
story  of  theatrical  life,  built  directly  upon 
her  observation  and  experience,  must 
prove  of  great  interest  to  all  admirers  of 
Miss  Morris  and  of  the  theatre,  as  well 
as  to  the  novel-reader  who  only  asks  for 
an  absorbing  story,  told  with  sympathy 
and  power.  The  Rambhr. 
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SO  sustained  an  effort  on  such  a  level 
compels  admiration  and  a  touch  of 
wonder.  1  am  reminded  of  the  first  sky- 
lark I  heard  and  watched.  Before  it  had 
nearly  finished,  I  lifted  my  hand  to  my 
throat,  sympathetically  oppressed.  Su- 
perfluously, I  am  sure.  The  copiousness 
of  Mrs.  Wharton's  information,  the  effect 
of  ease  in  handling  it,  and  the  long  breath 
in  recounting,  suggest  resources  from 
which  she  can  be  trusted  to  draw,  indefi- 
nitely unexhausted. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  Italy  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  most  glittering,  many-colored  pa- 
geant of  life  imaginable  passes  on  every 
page — to  the  point  that  at  moments  we 
fancy  the  object  of  the  book  to  be  a  re- 
flection of  places,  manners,  a  period,  and 
feel  a  shade  defrauded — to  be  presently 
wholly  reassured.    . 

Powdered  gentlemen,  rouged  ladies, 
abbes,  friars,  French  hair-dressers.  Col- 
umbine and  Scaramouch,  chocolate, 
chairs,  cards,  masks,  gilt  coaches,  levers, 
vapors,  pet  monkeys  and  turbaned  black- 
amoors to  mind  them,  apartments  with 
stucco  and  mirrors,  gardens  with  mossy 
statues  and  box-trees  cut  in  shapes  of  pea- 
cocks— the  atmosphere  is  that  which  goes 
with  these,  at  the  moment  when  a  weari- 
ness of  old  forms  and  offences  was  dawn- 
ing, and  new  ideals  were  expanding  the 
hearts  of  men.  We  behold  as  if  an  edifice 
fantastically  brilliant,  trivial  vet  heavy, 
supported  by  haggard,  bowed  caryatids, 
with  patient  peasant-faces — and  we  see 
the  palace  begin  to  totter. 

Tlio  episodes  in  the  book  unroll  before 
us  charniinglv,  interestingly,  but  yet 
"  with  scarcely  a  greater  effect  of  reality 
than  the  episodes  woven  in  some  gavly 

The  Valley  of   Decision.     By  Edith  Wharton.    Charles 
Scribner'8  Son««.  2  vohimes.  12mo,  Jfa.OO. 


tinted  tapestry.'^  But  a  tapestry  of  what 
amenity,  what  felicity!  At  every  tarn 
pictures  to  which  one  would  willingly  go 
back,  sure  to  be  pleased  afresh.  Such  is 
the  remoteness,  however,  lent  6y  this  me- 
dium of  art  that  every  sort  of  immorality, 
turpitude,  suffering,  comes  to  us  through 
it  without  shocking  or  moving. 

The  greatest  effect  of  reality,  on  the 
other  hand,  belongs  to  the  inner  life  of 
the  hero.  The  book  might  have  been 
called  "  Odo :  His  Sensations  and  Ideas/' 
Indeed,  the  thoughtful,  generous  young 
Duke  seems  a  descendant  of  Marius.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  his  nature  resembles 
that  of  the  Epicurean  that  so  do,  vaguely, 
his  fortunes.  He  finds  his  Flavian  in  Al- 
fieri,  in  Fulvia  his  Cecilia,  and,  like  that 
other,  the  great  opportunity  at  the  last  of 
proving  himself— of  rising  to  the  height 
of  his  ideal.  When  he  stands  before  the 
angry  populace,  immovable  and  unafraid, 
feeling  "  a  boyish  satisfaction  at  his  own 
steadiness  of  pulse  and  eye,''  we  remem- 
ber Marius,  who,  the  moment  after  he  had 
"  taken  upon  himself  all  the  heavy  risk  of 
another's  position  .  .  .  possibly  the 
danger  of  death,  felt  only  satisfaction  at 
the  discovery  of  his  possession  of  nerve." 
We  remember  him,  too,  at  the  reference 
to  "  deep  springs  of  piety  for  inanimate 
things  "  in  Odo;  and  again  when  Odo,  at 
his  foster-mother's  reticence  with  regard 
to  his  former  little  companion,  judges 
"that  the  girl  must  have  died — of  neg- 
lect, perhaps,  or  ill-usage — and  that  they 
feared  to  own  it.  His  heart  swelled,  but 
not  against  them.  They  seemed  to  him 
no  more  accountable  than  cowed,  hunger- 
driven  animals."  This  Aurelian  justice 
Marius  would  approve. 

Pity,  simple  native  pity  for  men,  the 
wish  to  serve  them,  to  lift,  to  relieve  their 
sorrows  is  the  mainspring  of  Odo's  most 
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characteristic  actions  and  renunciations. 
It  takes  the  outward  form  of  trying  to 
help  them  to  liberty.  Every  effort  of  his 
in  this,  to  all  appearance,  fails,  and  yet  we 
feel  in  the  end  that  his  part  has  some- 
how been  victory. 

This  persistent  pity  is  touchingly  sym- 
bolized.    In* the  first  pages  of  the  book 
Odo    is    seen,    a    child — they    call    him 
the  beggar-noble — gazing  in  a  neglected 
chapel  "  at  the  vision  of  a  pale  haloed 
head   floating  against   the   dusky  back- 
ground of  the  chancel  like  a  water-lily  on 
its  leaf.    The  face  was  that  of  the  Saint 
of  Assisi,  a  sunken,  ravaged  countenance, 
lit    with    an    ecstasy    of    suffering   that 
seemed  not  so  much  to  reflect  the  anguish 
of  the  Christ,  at  whose  feet  the  saint 
knelt,  as  the  mute  pain  of  all  the  poor, 
down-trodden  folk  on  earth.^'     In  that 
suffering  face  the  child  finds  a  melancholy 
kinship.    He  is  a  little  fellow  who  shrinks 
from  any  amusement  associated  with  the 
frightening  or  hurting  of  animals. 

Again,  in  the  full  flower  of  youth,  after 
draughts  of  distracting  life,  he  stands  in 
the  chapel.  "  Twilight  held  the  place ; 
but  as  he  stood  there  the  frescoes  started 
out  in  the  slant  of  sunrise,  like  dead  faces 
floating  to  the  surface  of  a  river — dead 
faces,  yes;  plaintive  spectres  of  his  child- 
ish fears  and  longings,  lost  in  the  harsh 
daylight  of  experience.  He  had  forgotten 
the  very  dreams  they  stood  for:  Lethe 
flowed  between,  and  only  one  voice 
reached  cross  the  torrent.  It  was  that 
of  Saint  Francis,  lover  of  the  poor.'^ 

And  at  the  end,  after  the  ruin  of  all 
his  designs  and  Jiopes,  defeated  in  every 
worldly  sense,  a  fugitive,  he  halts  to  revisit 
the  old  chapel.  "  The  place  laid  its  tran- 
quillizing hush  upon  hira  and  he  knelt  on 
the  step  beneath  the  altar.  Something 
stirred  in  him  as  he  knelt  there — a  prayer, 
yet  not  a  prayer — a  reaching  out,  obscure 
and  inarticulate,  toward  all  that  had  sur- 
vived of  his   early  hopes  and   faitlis,   a 


loosening  of  old  founts  of  pity,  a  longing 
to  be  somehow,  somewhere,  reunited  to 
his  old  belief  in  life. 

"  How  long  he  knelt  he  knew  not;  but 
when  he  looked  up,  the  chapel  was  full  of 
a  pale  light,  and  in  the  first  shaft  of  the 
sunrise  the  face  of  Saint  Francis  shone 
out  on  him.  .  .  .  He  went  forth  into 
the  daybreak,  and  rode  away  toward  Pied- 
mont," to  lay  his  single  sword  again,  un- 
wearied, at  the  service  of  man,  compas- 
sion and  love  for  whom  had  persisted 
through  every  defeat  and  all  ingratitude. 

We  are  bewildered,  with  him,  at  the  dif- 
ficulties that  arose  on  all  sides  to  prevent 
his  bringing  to  any  fruit  his  most  benevo- 
lent intentions.  We  are  made  to  suspect 
once  again  that  a  man  has  no  power — only 
seems  to  have  it  when  he  falls  in  with 
some  Greater  Intention  than  his  own. 
'^  Nous  ne  savons  pas  ce  qu'il  faudrait  sa- 
voir.'^  "  Nous  ne  faisons  pas  ce  que  nous 
voulons/'  we  are  forced  to  repeat.  But 
the  suspicion  at  the  same  time  arises 
that  the  hero  who,  like  this  Odo,  has, 
through  all  conflict  and  confusion  unfal- 
teringly striven  for  what  is,  according  to 
his  lights,  the  right,  goes  to  form  a  stone 
in  that  temple  which  it  is,  perhaps,  life's 
object  to  build. 

A  thought  akin  to  this  passes  through 
Odo's  mind  as  he  listens  to  his  learned 
love's  oration — in  academic  cap  and  gown 
— upon  Liberty.  "  The  wall  behind  her 
was  covered  bv  an  ancient  fresco  .  .  . 
representing  the  patron-scholars  of  the 
mediieval  world,  .  .  .  Origen,  Zeno, 
David,  Lycurgus,  Aristotle.  ...  As 
he  looked  and  listened,  a  weary  sense  of 
the  reiterance  of  things  came  over  him. 
For  what  were  these  ancient  manipulators 
of  ideas  .  .  .  but  the  forbears  of  the 
long  line  of  theorists  of  whom  Fulvia  was 
the  last  inconscient  mouth-])ieoe?  The 
new  game  was  still  played  with  the  old 
counters.  .  .  .  For  generations,  for 
centuries,  man  had  fought  on,  crving  for 
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liberty,  dreaming  it  was  won,  waking  to 
find  himself  the  slave  of  the  new  forces 
he  had  generated,  burning  and  being 
burnt  for  the  same  beliefs  under  different 
guises,  calling  his  instincts  ideas,  and  his 
ideas  revelations:  destroying,  rebuilding, 
falling,  rising,  mending  broken  weapons, 
championing  extinct  illusions,  mistaking 
his  failures  for  achievements,  and  plant- 
ing his  flag  on  the  ramparts  as  they  fell. 
And  as  the  vision  of  this  inveterate  con- 
flict rose  before  him,  Odo  saw  that  the 
beauty,  the  power,  the  immortality,  dwelt 
not  in  the  idea,  but  in  the  struggle  for 
it." 

"Yes,'^  he  muses  on,  "it  was  better, 
after  all,  to  be  one  of  that  great,  xmcon- 
querable  army,  though,  like  the  Trojans 
fighting  for  a  phantom  Helen,  they  might 


be  doing  battle  for  the  shadow  of  a  shade; 
better  to  march  in  their  ranks,  endure 
with  them,  fight  with  them,  fall  with 
them,  than  to  miss  the  great  enveloping 
sense  of  brotherhood  that  turned  defeat 
to  victory.*' 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  falls  some- 
what seriously  upon  the  mood  generated 
by  the  first. '  We  feel  we  had  been  prom- 
ised something  different;  we  went  on  se- 
curely, despite  the  darkening  sky.  The 
bolt  that  strikes  Fulvia  finds  us  more  un- 
prepared than  herself. 

In  the  language  of  Pianura,  let  me  say 
that  this  book  of  its  Duke's  fortunes  is 
simpatico — strnpatidssimo.  It  would  be  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  watch  the  noble  ex- 
ile through  the  remainder  of  his  career. 

Oertrude  Roll, 
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High  priest  to  the  hurt  of  the  human, 

Confessor  of  riteless  lives, 
How  weariness  rests  in  thy  solace — 

How  thy  tremblant  mercy  shrives  1 

To  worship  beyond  meditation 
Rise  the  daring  chords  of  bliss, 

In  a  raptureTof  exaltation 
Breathes  the  Spirit's  holy  kiss. 

And  the  woe  of  existence  merges 
Her  pang  in  the  triumph  flight, 

As  the  breast  of  the  Unseen  bending 
Embraces  despair  in  light. 

Lone  winds  of  the  Mightiest  whisper 
Through  the  soul's  each  hid  recess, 

In  a  swoon  of  dreamy  communion 
The  languors  of  heaven  bless. 


And  the  throb  of  the  keys  is  passion. 
The  swell  of  the  pipes  is  pain, 

And  the  crash  of  the  peal  is  pardon, 
And  peace  is  the  old  refrain. 

How  the  lame  leap  glad  at  the  summons, 
And  the  blind  forget  closed  eyes. 

The  doubter  believes  at  the  bidding, 
And  perchance, — the  dead  arise  I 

More  than  wail  of  the  Stabat  Mater, 

Or  cold  Gregorian  grim, 
Thy  reverberant  miserere 

Cries  out  of  the  deep  and  dim. 

Breaking  thy  heart  through  the  misty  awe 

Of  the  vaulted  dusk  above, 
As  a  shattered  alabaster-box 

At  the  living  feet  of  love !  | 


-From  **  The   Cathedral,   and  Other  Poems^"  by  Martha   Gilbert  Dickinson.     'By  permission  of 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


TWO  NEW  BYRON  LETTERS 


WRITTEN  IN  1822  TO  AMERICANS  AFTER  A  MEETING  AT  LEGHORN 


PERHAPS  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  Lord  Byron  was  a  stanch  ad- 
mirer of  America  and  Americans.  Bnt 
this  fact  is  attested  by  more  than  one  pas- 
sage from  the  letters  given  in  Moore's 
biography.  Had  this  negative  patriotism 
of  his  been  known  in  England  at  the  time 
it  might  have  made  the  great  exile  even 
more  nnpopnlar  among  his  countrymen 
than  he  actnally  was.  '  And  it  may  be  that 
the  aflSnity  felt  by  the  Old  World  poet  for 
the  spirit  of  the  New  World  lent  height 
and  momentum  —  consciously  or  imcon- 
sciously — ^to  that  wave  of  Byronism  which 
swept  over  this  country  during  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century. 

"  Whenever  an  American/'  wrote  Byron 
to  Moore  in  May,  1821,  '' whenever  an 
American  requests  to  see  me  (which  is  not 
unfrequently),  I  comply,  firstly,  because  I 
respect  a  people  who  acquired  their  free- 
dom by  their  firmness  without  excess;  and, 
secondly,  because  these  transatlantic  visits, 
'  few  and  far  between,'  make  me  feel  as  if 
talking  with  posterity  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Styx.  In  a  century  or  two  the  new 
English  and  Spanish  Atlantides  will  be 
masters  of  the  old  countries,  in  all  proba- 
bility, as  Greece  and  Europe  overcame 
their  mother  Asia  in  the  older  or  earlier 
ages,  as  they  are  called." 

By  the  writer's  recent  discovery  of  some 
unpublished  letters  written  by  Byron  to 
two  Americans,  new  light  has  been  shed 
on  one  of  the  most  pleasing  incidents  of 
the  poef  s  later  years — an  incident  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  Americans. 

On  May  21,  1822,  an  American  squad- 
ron was  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Leghorn, 
and  Byron  (then  living  at  Montenero  with 
the  Countess  Guiccioli)  was  invited  on 
board  the  flag-ship  Constitution. 

"When  the  poet,"  writes  Mr.  W.  M. 


Sloane,  "  accompanied  by  his  host  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  fleet,  came  up  the 
companionway,  his  countenance  inmiedi- 
ately  fell  at  the  sight  of  the  ladies  among 
the  new  arrivals,  thinking  probably  that 
they  were  Englishwomen  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  spy  him 
out.  But  on  learning  that  they  were 
Americans,  he  at  once  recovered  his  cheer- 
fulness and  became  most  approachable." 

Among  the  party  were  George  Bancroft 
and  Major  Stith,  the  American  Minister 
to  Tunis,,  with  his  wife  and  infant  daugh- 
ter. Tradition  in  the  Stith  family  has  it 
that  Byron  was  instantly  charmed  with 
the'  major  and  his  young  wife,  and 
presented  her  a  red  rose  which  had  been 
given  him  only  that  morning  by  the 
Countess  Guiccioli.  This  flower,  on  reach- 
ing the  United  States,  suffered  many 
things  at  the  hands  of  Byron  worshippers 
and  was  quite  stripped  of  its  green  leaves. 
The  story  goes  that  Mrs.  Stith,  not  to  be 
outdone  by  an  ex-Englishman,  became 
the  means  of  securing  for  him  a  handsome 
tribute  from  America.  Orders  had  been 
issued  for  a  salute  to  be  flred  to  Byron  on 
his  departure.  But  through  some  disaf- 
fection this  order  was  countermanded. 
Mrs.  Stith  succeeded,  however,  in  delaying 
the  countermand  imtil  the  yard-arms  of 
one  ship  had  been  manned  and  its  guns 
had  belched  salutation  to  the  most  noted, 
if  notorious,  poet  of  the  time. 

On  the  next  day  the  grateful  Byron  dis- 
patched the  following  letters  to  his  new 
acquaintances,  together  with  his  own  au- 
tograph copy  of  the  first  English  edition  of 

"Faust": 

[To  Mrs.  Stith.] 

Villa  Dupuis, 
May  22d,  1822. 
Madam  :  I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  your 
acceptance  of  a  memorial  less  frail  than  that 
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which  you  did  me  the  honour  of  requiring  yester- 
day.— The  volume  which  I  send  you  contains  an 
outline  and  some  designs  from  the  famous  Faust 
of  Goethe — which  have  been  much  admired  both 
in  Germany  and  England. — I  should  have  pre- 
sumed to  send  some  publication  of  my  own — but 
1  have  none  by  me  at  present     .    .    . 

I  need  hardly  add  that  I  feel  much  flattered  and 
gratified  by  the  interest  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  take  in  my  writings. — Well  wishes  to 
your  Country  and  Countrymen — in  common  with 
all  unprejudiced  minds  amongst  my  own. 

Will  you  make  my  respects  acceptable  to  Major 
Stith  and  do  me  the  further  honour  to  believe  me 

Yr.  obliged 

&  obedt.  Sevt. 
To  Nod  Byron 

Mrs  Stith 
&c  &c  &c 

[To  Major  Stith.] 
Sir :  Of  the  lines  which  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  request,  I  have  no  copy. — Mr.  Wort  has, — and 
will  of  course  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you  such  as 
they  are.  —  I  hope  that  you  are  getting  well 
although  you  bear  sickness  much  better  than 

men 
most  f^  do  health — and  diminish  our  sympathy  by 
increasing  our  admiration. — With  my  best  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Stith — I  have  the  honour  to  sign 
myself  your  ever  obliged  &  faithful  Svt. 

N.B, 

m 

These  letters,  the  ^^  Faust,"  and  the  rose 
are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

They  are  kept  at  present  in  the  little,  old 
town  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  by  the  grand- 
daughters of  Major  and  Mrs.  Stith. 

Unfortunately  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  owners'  consent  to 


make  reproductions  of  these  interesting 
relics. 

In  his  published  letters  Byron  twice 
mentions  his  visit  to  the  Constitution, 
Four  davs  after  the  incident  he  writes  to 
Murray  from  Montenero: 

"  Since  I  came  here,  I  have  been  invited  by  the 
Americans  on  board  their  squadron,  where  I  was 
received  with  all  the  kindness  which  I  could  wish, 
and  with  more  ceremony  than  I  am  fond  of.  I 
found  them  finer  ships  than  your  own  of  the  same 
class,  well  manned  and  officered.  A  number  of 
American  gentlemen  were  also  on  board  at  the 
time,  and.  some  ladies.  As  I  was  taking  leave,  an 
American  lady  asked  me  for  a  rose  which  I  wore, 
for  the  purpose,  she  said,  of  sending  to  America 
something  which  I  had  about  me,  as  a  memorial. 
I  need  not  add  that  I  felt  the  compliment  proper- 

A  few  days  later  he  writes  to  Moore: 

"Since  I  came  here,  I  have  been  invited  on 
board  of  the  American  squadron,  and  treated  with 
all  possible  honour  and  ceremony.  They  have 
asked  me  to  sit  for  my  picture ;  and,  as  I  was 
going  away,  an  American  lady  took  a  rose  from 
me  (which  had  been  given  to  me  by  a  very  pretty 
Italian  lady  that  morning),  because,  she  said, 
*  She  was  determined  to  send  or  take  something 
which  I  had  about  me  to  America.'  There  is  a 
kind  of  Lai  la  Rookh  incident  for  you  !  However, 
all  these  A  merican  honours  arise,  perhaps,  not  so 
much  from  their  enthusiasm  for  my  •  Poeshie,'  as 
for  their  belief  in  my  dislike  to  the  English,  in 
which  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  coincide  with 
them.  I  would  rather,  however,  have  a  nod  from 
an  American,  than  a  snuff-box  from  an  emperor." 

Robert  Schauffler, 


VI. 


In  the  red  April  dawn. 
In  the  mild  April  weather, 

From  brake  and  thicket  and  lawn 
The  birds  sing  altogether. 


The  look  of  the  hoyden  Spring 
Is  pinched  and  shrewish  and  cold ; 

But  altogether  they  sing 
Of  a  world  that  can  never  be  old : 


Of  a  world  still  young — still  young  !— 

Whose  last  word  won't  be  said, 
Nor  her  last  song  dreamed  and  sung. 

Till  her  last  true  lover*s  dead. 

From  **  Hawthorn  and  Lavender^*'  by  William  Ernest  Henley,     By  verynission  of  Messi'i.  Harper 

tj*  Brothers. 
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JESSIE  WILLCOX  SMITH 


THERE  Ib  so  much  in  common  between 
the  members  of  that  group  of  very 
clever  young  women  who  hang  out  modest 
ahingles  at  1523  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, that  when  you  have  Baid  praiseful 
thingB  of  one  jou  have  said  them  of  all. 
The  kind  of  work  with  pen  and  brush  they 
do,  the  training  they  have  had,  the  aims 
they  express,  are  close  allied;  and  they 
live  out  their  daily  artistic  lives  under  one 
roof  in  the  gentle  eomradery  of  some  Old 
World  "school,"  a  band  of  independent 
partners  in  talent  who  have  no  time  for 
rivalries  and  who  would  admit  none  if 
they  had. 

Perhaps  the  salient  force  of  the  group 
is,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  kindred 
impulses  and  common  gifts,  each  shows  a 
sturdy  habit  of  being  a  person,  which  gives 
dignity  and  poise  to  her  own  productions 
much  as  they  happen  to  be  like  the  rest. 
In  Jessie  Willcos  Smith  this  is  marked. 
She  may,  like  children  of  a  clan,  have  the 
family  nose,  but  her  artistic  features  are 


distinctly  her  own,  so  that  you  need  not 
expect  to  mistake  her  things  for  those  of 
Miss  Green,  of  whom  1  spoke  last  month; 
nor  of  Miss  Oakley,  nor  of  Miss  Ahrens. 
Nor  need  you  look  to  fall  into  the  impo- 
liteness of  ascribing  theirs  to  her.  Even 
as  they  express  pleasant  individualities 
over  the  tea-cups  in  their  hive  of  industry, 
so  each  maintains  a  unity  in  commonalty 
which  gives  zest  to  professional  inter- 
course and  serves  aa  a  touchstone  to  the 
guest. 

Jessie  Willcox  Smith's  particularity  is 
the  decorative  use  of  cvery-day  subjects. 
She  paints  or  draws  in  broad  flat  masses 
and  is  almost  Japanesque  in  her  use  of  the 
planes  of  her  composition.  Perhaps  she 
has  this  trait  from  Mr.  Pyle,  who  likes  to 
force  his  design  beyond  the  picture,  thus 
to  give  width  and  openness,  or  she  "may 
take  it  legitimately  from  the  decorative 
impulses  now  in  the  air.  That  her  method 
is  a  quite  individual  one,  like,  but  dis- 
tinct, from  that  of  her  comrades,  will  be 
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evident  to  every  eye  that  eees  more  in  illu&- 
tratioB  than  simply  a  device  to  carry  the 
text.  Such,  indeed,  it  used  to  be,  but  now- 
adays it  is  different.  As  a  learned  editor 
said  to  me  not  long  ago,  "  You  know  I 
want  enough  text  to  carry  the  pictures." 
Illustration  has  outstripped  its  parent  and 
makes  the  pace. 

Dealing  with  subjects  like  "  Eappaoini'a 
Daughter "  and  a  "  New  England  Vil- 
lage," by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Misa 
Smith  has  produced  quite  a  new  type  of 
interpretation  of  the  text.  Of  old  this  was 
a  convention  in  which  rather  simpering 
figures  appeared  in  a  landscape  or  in- 
terior more  or  less  unreal,  as  the  compo- 
sition or  space  at  command  required  the 
sacrifice  of  truth.  You  were  willing  to 
accept  the  pictures  in  most  books  as  a  con- 
venient resting-place,  scarcely  as  a  help 
in  forming  ideals  of  the  characters,  never 
as  a  needful  adjunct  to  the  story.  Indeed, 
I  have  not  got  over  feeling  illustrations 
to  a  story  a  hindrance,  simply  because  they 
used  to  be  so  often  so.  But  in  such  work  as 
this  of  Miss  Smith  and  of  her  preceptors 
and  her  friends  there  are  sympathy  aod 
reality  which,  apart  even  from  the  book, 
give  pleasure,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  text,  are  not  only  an  embellishment, 
but  a  critical  interpretation.  Miss  Smith's 
people  are  the  people  of  the  streets,  the 
towns,  the  shops.  Her  houses  are  what 
charming  typical  houses  ought  to  be. 
You  would  like  to  have  her  build  you  one 
and  furnish  its  walls  with  her  pictures. 
Her  gardens  smell  of  roses  and  old-fash- 
ioned blooms,  and  the  children  she  draws 
so  cunningly  would  pluck  them  as  eagerly 
as  you,  were  they  not  the  foster-children 
of  Silence,  as  Keats  hath  it 

Perhaps  the  delightful  decorative  im- 
pulse does  slur  the  deeper  possibilities  in 
rendering  a  subtle  text  But  what  illus- 
tration really  is  up  to  that  high  office, 
and,  barring  all  but  inspired  work  like 
Dora's  best,  for  instance,  which  has  the 
limitation  that  it  engulfs  and  overshad- 
ows the  text,  I  know  of  nothing  more 
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fresh  and  dclighlful  than  may  be  found  an  art  editor  in  a  noighboring  borough 

in  these  new  impulses.  said  the  other  day :   "  When  any  of  these 

Well,  Jessie  WiUcox  Smith  is  in  the  new  boys  and  girls  hail  from  Philadelphia 

thick  of  these  new  impulses.    She  has  had  you've  got  to  give  them  a  hearing.    The 

no  long  career  and  has  had  it  exclusively  best  things  in  the  field  come  from  there 

in  Philadelphia,  of  which  maligned  town  now." 
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Miss  Smith  has  never  hoeu  abroad.  Shu 
has  several  times  planned  to  go  and  always 
been  disappointed.  In  many  respects  I 
am  glad  of  it.  She  baa  fresh  and  original 
talent  which  springs  from  the  native  soil, 
and  the  tarnish  of  older  methods,  perhaps 
as  good  but  not  so  clean  and  new,  is  al- 
most sore  to  dim  some  bright  attributes 
in  return  for  what  the  traditions  give  in 
poise  and  mastery.  Some  day  she  will  go 
abroad  with  gifts  well  concentrated  and 
technique  firmly  based.  Then  it  will  be  a 
benefit  incalculable.  It  will  mean  subtle 
things  and  breadth  of  view  to  be  ex- 
pressed with  the  confirmed  freshness  born 
of  home. 

Her  teaching  has  been  through  the  ex- 
cellent channels  of  the  School  of  Design 
for  Women,  a  Philadelphia  school  which 
led  in  the  instruction  of  fprls  in  applied 
art  in  this  country;  and  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  nat- 
ural stepping-stone  to  a  professional  ca- 


reer. In  the  latter  schools  she  worked 
diligently  for  two  years  and  acquired  the 
interest  in  composition  and  knowledge  of 
sound  drawing  which  are  traditional  in 
those  venerable  classes,  where  Abbey  says 
he  got  the  clew  to  things  which  have  stood 
him  in  greatest  stead  throughout  his  up- 
ward career,  where  Peniiell  and  Pyle  and 
Frost  and  Alice  Barber  Stephens  and 
Miss  Beaux  alike  found  the  rudiments  of 
distinguished  knowledge,  and  whence  ev- 
ery year  arises  some  new  talent,  such  ae 
the  Shinns  and  Glackens  and  Parrish,  to 
show  the  value  of  a  rich  old  vein  well 
worked. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  Miss 
Green  graduated  to  actual  work  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal's  advertising  de- 
partment, from  which  place  she  took  up 
later  study  with  Mr.  Pyle,  who  has  been 
to  her,  as  to  most  of  her  comrades,  an  in- 
spiring teacher  and  a  valued  friend. 

Latterly  she  has  been  hard  at  work  on 
the  commissions  which  are  crowding  in 
upon  her  from  many  sides.  She  has  done 
numerous  posters  and  covers  for  maga- 
zines, and,  with  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green, 
designed  the  well-known  and  admired  cal- 
endars for  Br}'n  Mawr  College. 

She  has  taken  several  important  prizes, 
even  beginning  this  pleasing  achievement 
when  she  took  the  George  W.  Childs  Gold 
Medal  at  the  School  of  Design  for  the  best 
ilhistration  of  the  year.  The  Boston 
Chiekering  Hall  Programme  prize  of  $500 
fell  to  her  last  year,  and  she  was  award- 
ed the  first  prize  of  $600  by  Procter  & 
Gamble,  of  Cincinnati,  whose  judges  were 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Drake,  Edward  Penfield, 
and  W.  M.  Chase.  At  the  beginning  of 
a  career  like  this  it  is  hard  to  be  temperate 
in  judgment.  One  is  apt  to  augur  the 
end  by  the  beginning.  Miss  Smith  has 
many  brilliant  years  before  her.  Lot  us 
hope  that  her  promise,  her  solid  qualities 
of  taste,  and  growing  knowledge  may  ful- 
fil all  the  eager  wishes  we  have  for  her. 
Harrison  S.  Morris. 


AN   OLD   NEW   ENGLAND  MINISTER 


TWO  unpubliBhed  letters  of  Emerson 
and  one  from  Charles  Sumner  may 
'well  serve  to  introduce  here  a  sweet-souled 
Yankee  worthy^  Bev.  Charles  Brooks  of 
Medford,  ''the  father  of  Normal  Schools/' 
minister  at  Hingham^  Massachusetts^  dur- 
ing the  second  quarter  of  the  last  century. 

Emerson's  letters  to  his  friend  Brooks 
were  written  while  in  the  struggle  that 
prefaced  his  decision  to  leave  the  minis- 
try, when  Emerson  was  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  and  preaching  in  Boston. 
These  letters  show  that  he  was  sure  of 
sympathy  from  Brooks,  whatever  their 
difference  in  point  of  view,  quite  as  he 
might  have  been  sure,  had  it  been  years 
later,  of  sympathy  from  the  Hingham 
minister's  kinsman,  Phillips  Brooks. 

The  Emerson  letters  read : 

BotTOir,  AugQBt  8, 1888. 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  obliged  for  your  friendly  offer 
of  an  exchange  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  this  month, 
bat  I  cannot  at  once  give  you  a  decided  answer. 
I  am  at  present  sick,  though  I  hope  recovering, 
and  may  not  be  able  to  preach  next  Sunday. 
Should  I  preach,  I  mean  to  inform  my  people 
that  on  the  following  Sunday  I  shall  give  them  a 
full  account  of  my  views  respecting  the  Lord's 
Supper.  It  may  then  be  necessary  for  them  to 
take  some  order  on  the  subject,  and  meantime  I 
shall  not  wish  to  administer  the  ordinance. 

Our  communion  is  on  the  last  Sabbath,  so  that 

I  may  be  rery  glad  of  your  aid  by  exchange  on 

that  day.    StiU,  as  the  occasion  is  a  critical  one, 

and  something  unforeseen  may  occur,  I  should  be 

glad  to  let  the  arrangement  remain  undecided, 

and  in  the  course  of  next  week  I  will  write  you 

again. 

Tours  with  great  regard, 

R.  W.  Emerson. 

Boston,  August  14, 188S. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  exchange 
with  you  Sunday  after  next,  the  last  in  the  month. 
I  did  not  preach  last  Sabbath,  and  though  I  propose 
to  preach  next  Sabbath,  I  shall  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  come  to  the  explanation  I  alluded  to 
in  my  last  until  September. 

In  the  existing  circumstances  it  will  not  sur- 
prise anyone  that  I  should  not  be  at  home  on  the 


next  communion  day.  So  if  you  will  come  and 
administer  the  ordinance  for  me,  I  shall  be  much 
your  debtor,  and  I  will  understand  it  settled  un- 
less I  should  hear  otherwise  from  you. 

Yours  respectfully, 

R.  W.  Embksoit. 

Sumner's  letter  is  dated  fourteen  years 
later.  The  first  "  must  ^'  is  underscored^ 
and  the  second  ''  you  ^  has  three  lines  be- 
low it,  showing  how  people  depended  on 
Charles  Brooks  to  get  things  done  among 
men  of  influence  in  Boston: 

BonoH,  Daosmber  10,  *4ft. 
Decir  Sir :  Here  is  the  paper.  You  must  secure 
Nathan  Appleton,  S.  A.  Eliot,  and  R.  S.  Shaw. 
If  YOU  do  not  do  this  work,  it  will  not  be  done. 
When  you  get  their  names  and  others,  let  me 
have  the  paper  for  Mr.  Thayer. 

Yours  very  truly 
(for  peace  and  beggary), 

Chablbs  Suvneb. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  a  relative  of  John 
Adams,  who  was  much  attached  to  his 
amiable,  witty,  snimy-tempered  yaang 
clerical  cousin.  When  in  1824  the  old 
patriot's  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  wa8 
candidate  for  President  the  people  of 
Quincy  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July 
with  a  famous  banquet.  At  this  feast 
John  Adams  placed  Charles  Brooks  at  his 
right  hand,  and  was  greatly  pleased  by  the 
minister's  toast: 

'^  The  town  of  Quincy.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  world  cannot  bear  two  suns,  nor 
Bome  two  Csdsars,  but  that  does  not  prove 
that  Quincy  cannot  bear  two  Presidents." 

''  Cousin/'  said  John  Adams,  delighted, 
''  that  toast  will  fly  from  the  White  Hills 
to  Florida  and  the  Pacific." 

It  woiQd  not  be  difficult  to  multiply 
anecdotes  of  Mr.  Brooks  and  his  friends. 
His  whole  life  smacks  of  that  ancient  New 
England  salt  for  whose  Attic  savor  the 
rest  of  the  country  has  an  increasing  pas- 
sion of  relish.    He  was  a  fine  ^rpe  of  &e 
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old  New  Englander,  devoted  to  high 
ideals,  stroDg  action,  and  gracious  social 
intercourse. 

Charles  Brooks  was  bom  in  the  year 
1795,  in  a  pre-Bevolutionary  house  in 
lledford.  His  later  life,  after  the  close  of 
his  one  long  pastoiate  at  Hingham  and  a 
resideuce  of  several  years  in  Europe,  was 
latent  in  the  Brooks  mansion,  in  adjoining 
grounds,  in  happy  family  life.  His  only 
son,  the  late  Charles  Wolcott  Brooks  of 
California,  was  the  aecond  American  dec- 
orated by  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  first  Japanese  embassy 
to  England.  In  the  great  house  to-day 
lives  a  cousin's  widow,  Mrs.  Sarah  Warner 
Brooks,  a  lady  now  eighty  years  of  age, 
author  of  the  entertaining  new  book  of 
Maine  coast  stories,  "  Poverty  Knob,"  and 
a  volume  of  poems  brought  out  a  year  or 
two  ago,  "  The  Search  of  Ceres." 

To  follow  our  old  ITev  England  minis- 
ter through  the  eourae  of  his  life  by  means 
of  his  joumalB,  and  letters  received  from 
many  eminent  persons  in  two  hemi- 
spheres, is  to  associate  closely  with  a  char- 
acter of  great  charity  and  of  sane  and  sav- 
ing humor.  In  his  own  words  he  had  "  a 
very  slight  attachment  to  that  armed  the- 
ology which  bristles  all  over  with  the 
thorns  of  logic"  From  the  day  of  his 
graduation  at  the  theological  school  in 
Cambridge  in  1819,  when  he  took  his  sec- 
ond Harvard  degree,  to  the  day  of  his 
death  in  1872,  he  was  given  to  "  pouring 
the  oil  of  Christian  peace  on  the  rising 
waves  of  human  passion."  Sometimes, 
especially  in  the  early  controversies  over 
the  establishing  of  Peace  societies,  in 
which  he  worked  as  a  coadjutor  with  the 
apostolic  Worcester,  he  says  that  he  some- 
times found  himself  "between  an  acid 
and  an  alkalL"  It  was  he  who  at  some 
political  function  first  gave  the  toast: 

"  Party  spirit.  Hush  I  my  dear,  lie  still 
and  slumber." 

It  was  while  he  was  on  his  way  home 


from  his  first  European  absence  in  1833 
that  he  was,  for  the  forty-one  days  of  the 
voyage,  room-mate  of  Dr.  Julius  of  Ham- 
burg, who  had  been  sent  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  collect  information  about 
American  prisons,  hospitals,  and  schools. 
Dr.  Julius  had  time  to  explain  at  length 
to  our  cultured  and  open-minded  Yankee 
the  Prussian  system  of  instruction. 

On  his  return  to  MasBacbusetts  Mr. 
Brooks  b^an  operations  to  introduce  Nor- 
mal Schools  or  Teachers'  Seminaries  into 
this  country,  taking  his  stand  on  the  Ger- 
man maxim,  "  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school."  He  lectured,  wrote,  and  pub- 
lished. Few  read  and  fewer  cared.  He 
was  considered  a  dreamer.  He  was  ac- 
cused in  print  of  wishing  to  fill  our  re- 
publican commonwealth  with  monarchi- 
cal institutions.  Some  amusing  cari- 
catures of  him  were  printed  which  he 
found  funny;  but  he  seems  to  have  kept 
serenely  on,  certain  that  truth  would  pre- 
vail, and  "the  two  great  ideas  of  the 
church  and  the  school-house,  which  our 
Pilgrim  fathers  brought  to  this  shore," 
be  carried  out. 
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For  three  years  Mr.  Brooks  worked, 
holding  conventions,  speaking  all  over 
New  England,  visiting  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  At  last  in  January,  1837, 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  took  up  the 
matter,  invited  Mr.  Brooks  to  come  and 
make  two  addresses  on  Beacon  Hill,  and 
explain  his  plan  for  a  Normal  School. 
This  was  done.  Mr.  Edmund  Dwight  of- 
fered $10,000  to  found  the  first  Normal 
School;  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
appropriated  a  like  amount;  the  first 
"  Board  of  Education  "  was  established, 
and  Mr.  Horace  Mann  entered  upon  the 
labors  familiarly  associated  with  his 
name. 

Mr.  Brooks  says  in  his  journals  that  he 
did  not  originate  the  idea.  "  Oh,  no ! 
All  I  did  was  to  bring  it  from  Europe 
with  me,  and  talk  about  it,  and  write 
about  it  until  the  Old  Colony  adopted  it." 

About  this  time  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  book  of  Family  Prayers  go  into 
a  new  edition.  Many  thousands  were 
distributed  before  his  death.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  work  on  ornithology,  and 
finished  his  admirable  ^'  History  of  Med- 
f ord  "  in  the  mellow  leisure  of  his  latest 
years.  His  interests  were  many,  and  al- 
ways in  the  region  of  the  ideal.  Once  at 
a  large  public  dinner  of  Americans  in 
Rome,  Mr.  Brooks  made  a  speech  on  the 
fine  arts,  very  modem  in  note  after  fifty 
years,  protesting  against  utility  being  the 
chief  educational  idea  in  the  Union. 

"  I  like  utility  as  well  as  any  man  ;  but  do  not 
like  that  utility  should  turn  all  the  rest  of  the 
family  out  of  doors.  Everything  from  the  mag- 
netic telegraph  to  the  spinning  jenny  is  for  utility. 
In  Massachusetts  I  would  walk  five  miles  in  a 
tough  storm  to  see  anything  that  was  not  useful ! 
I  am  tired  of  being  answered,  *Sir,  it  will  be  of 
no  use,'  or  *  it  will  bring  no  dividend.'  Wc  need 
extended  culture  for  freedom's  sake,  and  for  free- 
dom's sake  not  only  among  ourselves,  but  among 
the  young  republics  of  South  America.  They 
look  to  us  for  further  light,  and  we  cannot  escape 
the  moral  responsibility  of  our  prominent  posi- 
tion." 


There  was  a  prophet  for  you ! 

In  Europe  as  in  the  United  States  Mt. 
Brooks's  friends  were  men  and  women  of 
brilliant  usefulness.  Many  letters  from 
M.  Victor  Cousin  testify  to  the  closeness 
of  their  bond  of  friendship,  and  he  knew 
Wordsworth,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Schlegel, 
Lord  Jeffrey,  and  many  another. 

Harriet  Martineau  visited  in  his  family 
when  she  was  in  this  country.  That  was 
in  her  younger  days  while  she  was  still 
devotedly  religious,  before  her  change  of 
views.  She  sends  her  love  to  Mr. 
Brooks's  wife.  "  Give  my  love  to  Cecilia, 
for  I  do  love  her."  When  she  died  Miss 
^Martineau  urges  upon  the  bereaved  man 
the  consolations  of  faith  and  trust  in  im- 
mortal reunion.  One  of  her  letters  was 
written  on  board  a  vessel  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan in  July,  1836,  on  her  way  to  Mack- 
inaw with  the  FoUens,  on  "  the  first  trip 
on  the  first  ship  on  the  Lake." 

!Mr.  Brooks  had  a  letter  from  Elizabeth 
Peabody  in  May,  1832,  one  of  many  from 
friends  confidently  asking  generous  ser- 
vice. In  this  case  it  was  to  get  him  to 
push  a  manuscript  with  KTew  York  pub- 
lishers, one  which  she  had  sent  him  be- 
cause he  was  about  to  make  what  was  then 
the  long  journey  from  Boston  to  Xew 
York.  She  wished  him  to  place  the 
manuscript  with  the  Harpers,  and  ask 
them  to  write  directly  to  her : 

"  Only,  sir,  I  wish  you  would  be  very 
particular  to  impress  on  their  minds  that 
I  am  not  the  author  of  the  work,  as  they 
might  possibly  think  from  the  manuscript 
being  in  my  hands." 

It  was  undoubtedly  by  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. Those  were  his  days  of  early 
thwarted  struggle.  Elizabeth  Peabody 
always  pushed  his  fortunes,  by  whatever 
means.  She  always  loved  him.  Now 
that  she  has  gone,  it  may  be  told  at  last 
in  print  as  it  sometimes  is  told  by  word 
of  mouth  in  Boston.  Hawthorne  cared 
first  for  Elizabeth  Peabody,  but  when  he 
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saw  her  younger  sister  Sophia  he  wanted 
to  marry  her,  and  Elizabeth  promoted  the 
marriage.  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  her  poem 
"  Bertha  in  the  Lane  "  in  the  ioBpiration 
of  her  first  knowledge  of  this  tender 
tragedy  of  love  and  sacriiice.  Elizabeth 
Peabody  lived  a  long  life  of  untiring  use- 
fulness.    She  was  the  "  mother  of  the 


Kindergarten,"  as  Charles  Brooks  was  the 
"  father  of  Normal  Schools."  His  fa- 
vorite saying,  "  Idleness  is  the  Dead  Sea 
of  the  soul,"  and  a  certain  pet  maxim  he 
originated  must  often  have  pleased  her 
also :  "  Take  good  care  of  the  young  trees 
if  you  want  the  beat  orchards." 

Minna  C.  Smith. 


THE  ANIMAL   STORY  OF  TO-DAY 


A  JAKE  in  matter  and  in  method^  the 
animal  story  as  we  have  it  now  may 
be  regarded  as  a  culmination.  The  ani- 
mal story,  of  course,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, is  as  old  as  the  beginnings  of  litera- 
ture. Perhaps  the  most  engrossing  part 
in  the  life-drama  of  primitive  man  was 
that  played  by  the  beasts  which  he  hunted 
and  by  those  which  hunted  him.  They 
pressed  incessantly  upon  his  perceptions. 
They  furnished  both  material  and  im- 
pulse for  his  first  gropings  toward  pic- 
torial art  When  he  acquired  the  kindred 
art  of  telling  a  story,  they  supplied  his 
earliest  themes;  and  they  suggested  the 
hieroglyphs  by  means  of  which,  on  carved 
bone  or  painted  rock,  he  first  gave  his 
narrative  a  form  to  outlast  the  spoken 
breath.  We  may  not  unreasonably  infer 
that  the  first  animal  story — ^the  remote 
but  authentic  ancestor  of  "  Mowgli,'*  and 
"Lobo/^  and  "Krag^* — ^was  a  story  of 
some  successful  hunt,  when  success  meant 
life  to  the  starving  family;  or  of  some 
desperate  escape,  when  the  truth  of  the 
narration  was  attested,  to  the  hearers 
squatted  trembling  about  their  fire,  by  the 
snifSngs  of  the  baffled  bear  or  tiger  at  the 
rock-barred  mouth  of  the  cave.  Such  first 
animal  stories  had  at  least  one  merit  of 
prime  literary  importance  —  they  were 
convincing.  The  first  critic,  however  su- 
percilious, would  be  little  likely  to  cavil 
at  their  verisimilitude. 

Somewhat  later,  when  men  had  begun 
to  harass  their  souls,  and  their  neighbors, 
with  problems  of  life  and  conduct,  then 
these  same  animals,  hourly  and  in  every 
aspect  thrust  beneath  the  eyes  of  their 
observation,  served  to  point  the  moral  of 
their  tales.  The  beasts  not  being  in  a 
position  to  resent  the  ignoble  office  thrust 
upon  them,  were  compelled  to  do  duty  as 
concrete  types  of  those  obvious  virtues 


and  vices  of  which  alone  the  unsophisti- 
cated ethical  sense  was  ready  to  take  cog- 
nizance. In  this  way,  as  soon  as  compo- 
sition became  a  metierj  was  bom  the 
fable;  and  in  this  way  the  ingenuity  of 
the  first  author  enabled  him  to  avoid  a 
perilous  unpopularity  among  those  whose 
weaknesses  and  defects  his  art  held  up  to 
the  scorn  of  all  the  caves. 

These  earliest  observers  of  animal  life 
were  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  tiie 
case  to  observe  truly,  if  not  deeply.  Pit- 
ting their  wits  against  those  of  their  four- 
foot  rivals,  they  had  to  know  their  an- 
tagonists, and  respect  them,  in  order  to 
overcome  them.  But  it  was  only  the  most 
salient  characteristics  of  each  species  that 
concerned  the  practical  observer.  It  was 
simple  to  remember  that  the  tiger  was 
cruel,  the  fox  cunning,  the  wolf  rapacious. 
And  so,  as  advancing  civilization  drew  an 
ever-widening  line  between  man  and  ani- 
mals, and  men  became  more  and  more 
engrossed  in  the  interests  of  their  own 
kind,  the  personalities  of  the  wild  creat- 
ures which  they  had  once  known  so  well 
were  obscured  to  them,  and  the  creatures 
themselves  came  to  be  regarded,  for  the 
purposes  of  literature,  as  types  or  symbols 
merely — except  in  those  cases,  equally  ob- 
structive to  exact  observation,  where  they 
were  revered  as  temporary  tenements  to 
the  spirits  of  departed  kinsfolk.  The 
characters  in  that  great  Beast  Epic  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  "  Reynard  the  Fox,'*  though 
far  more  elaborately  limned  than  those 
which  play  their  succinct  rdles  in  the 
Fables  of  j£sop,  are  at  the  same  time  in 
their  elaboration  far  more  alive  to  the 
truths  of  wild  nature.  Beynard,  Isen- 
grim.  Bruin,  and  Cuwaert  have  little  re- 
semblance to  the  fox,  the  wolf,  the  bear, 
and  the  hare  as  patience,  sympathy,  and 
the  camera  reveal  them  to  us  to-day. 
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The  advent  of  Ohristianity,  strange  as 
it  may  seem  at  first  glance,  did  not  make 
for  a  closer  understanding  between  man 
and  the  lower  animals.  While  it  Was  mili- 
tant, fighting  for  its  life  against  the  forces 
of  paganism,  its  effort  was  to  set  man  at 
odds  with  the  natural  world  and  fill  his 
eyes  with  the  wonders  of  the  spiritual. 
Man  was  the  only  thing  of  consequence 
on  earth,  and  of  man,  not  his  body,  but 
his  soul.  Nature  was  the  ally  of  the  ene- 
my. The  way  of  nature  was  the  way  of 
death.  In  man  alone  was  the  seed  of  the 
divine.  Of  what  concern  could  be  the  joy 
or  pain  of  creatures  of  no  soul,  to-morrow 
returning  to  the  dust?  To  strenuous 
spirits,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fear  of 
hell  for  themselves  and  the  certainty  of 
it  for  their  neighbors,  it  smacked  of  sin 
to  take  thought  for  the  feelings  of  such 
evanescent  products  of  corruption.  Hence 
it  came  that,  in  spite  of  the  gentle  under- 
standing of  such  sweet  saints  as  Francis 
of  Assisi,  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  Golomb 
of  the  Bees,  the  inarticiQate  kindred  for 
a  long  time  reaped  small  comfort  from 
the  Dispensation  of  Love. 

With  the  spread  of  education  and  the 
broadening  out  of  intellectual  interests 
which  characterize  these  modem  days,  the 
lower  kindreds  began  to  regain  their  old 
place  in  the  concern  of  man.  The  revival 
of  interest  in  the  animals  found  literary 
expression  (to  classify  roughly)  in  two 
forms,  which  necessarily  overlap  each 
other  here  and  there,  viz. :  the  story  of  ad- 
venture, and  the  anecdote  of  observation. 
Hunting  as  a  recreation,  pursued  with 
zest  from  pole  to  tropics  by  restless  seek- 
ers after  the  new,  supplied  a  species  of 
narrative  singularly  akin  to  what  the  first 
animal  stories  must  have  been — narratives 
of  desperate  encounter,  stranere  peril,  and 
hairbreadth  escape.  Such  hunters*  stories 
and  travellers'  tales  are  rarely  conspicu- 
ous for  the  exactitude  of  their  observa- 
tion ;  but  that  was  not  the  quality  at  first 


demanded  of  them  by  fireside  audiences. 
The  heed  of  the  writer  was  focussed  not 
upon  the  peculiarities  or  the  emotions  of 
the  beast  protagonist  in  each  fierce  brief 
drama,  but  upon  the  thrill  of  the  action, 
the  final  triumph  of  the  human  actor. 
The  inevitable  tendency  of  these  stories 
of  adventure  with  beasts  was  to  awaken 
interest  in  animals,  to  excite  a  desire  for 
exact  knowledge  of  their  traits  and  habits. 
This  interest  and  this  desire  evoked  the 
natural  historian,  the  inheritor  of  the  half- 
forgotten  mantle  of  Pliny.  Precise  and 
patient  scientists  made  the  animals  their 
care,  observing  with  microscope  and  meas- 
ure, comparing  bones,  assorting  famiUes, 
subdividing  subdivisions,  till  at  length  all 
the  beasts  of  significance  to  man  were 
ticketed  neatly,  and  laid  bare,  as  far  as 
the  inmost  fibre  of  their  material  sub- 
stance was  concerned,  to  the  eye  of  popu- 
lar information. 

Altogether  admirable  and  necessary  as 
was  this  development  at  large,  another,  of 
richer  or  at  least  more  spiritual  signifi- 
cance was  going  on  at  home.  Folk  who 
loved  their  animal  comrades — ^their  dogs, 
horses,  cats,  parrots,  elephants — ^were  ob- 
serving, with  the  wonder  and  interest  of 
discoverers,  the  astonishing  fashion  in 
which  the  mere  instincts  of  these  so-called 
irrational  creatures  were  able  to  simulate 
the  operations  of  reason.  The  results  of 
this  observation  were  written  down,  till 
"anecdotes  of  animals'*  came  to  form  a 
not  inconsiderable  body  of  literature.  The 
drift  of  all  these  data  was  overwhelmingly 
toward  one  conclusion.  The  mental  proc- 
esses of  the  animals  observed  were  seen  to 
be  far  more  complex  than  the  observers 
had  supposed.  When  instinct  was  called 
in  to  account  for  the  elaborate  ingenuity 
with  which  a  dog  would  plan  and  accom- 
plish the  outwitting  of  a  rival,  or  the  nice 
judgment  with  which  an  elephant,  with  no 
nest-building  ancestors  behind  him  to  in- 
struct his  brain,  would  choose  and  adjust 
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the  teak-logs  which  he  was  set  to  pile,  it 
began  to  seem  as  if  that  faithful  faculty 
was  being  overworked.  To  explain  yet 
other  cases,  which  no  accepted  theory 
seemed  to  fit,  coincidence  was  invoked, 
till  that  rare  and  elusive  phenomenon 
threatened  to  become  as  customary  as  but- 
tercups. But  when  instinct  and  coinci- 
dence had  done  all  that  could  be  asked  of 
them,  there  remained  a  great  unaccounted- 
for  body  of  facts ;  and  men  were  forced  at 
last  to  accept  the  proposition  that,  within 
their  varying  limitations,  animals  can  and 
do  reason.  As  far,  at  least,  as  the  mental 
intelligence  is  concerned,  the  gulf  divid- 
ing the  lowest  of  the  human  species  from 
the  highest  of  the  animals  has  in  these 
latter  days  been  reduced  to  a  very  narrow 
psychological  fissure. 

Whether  avowedly  or  not,  it  is  with  the 
psychology  of  animal  life  that  the  repre- 
sentative animal  stories  of  to-day  are  first 
of  all  concerned.  Looking  deep  into  the 
eyes  of  certain  of  the  four-foot  kindred, 
we  have  been  startled  to  see  therein  a 
something,  before  unrecognized,  that  an- 
swered to  our  inner  and  intellectual,  if 
not  spiritual,  selves.  We  have  suddenly 
attained  a  new  and  clearer  vision.  We 
have  come  face  to  face  with  personality, 
where  we  were  blindly  wont  to  predicate 
mere  instinct  and  automatism.  It  is  as 
if  one  should  step  carelessly  out  of  one^s 
hack  door  and  marvel  to  see  unrolling  be- 
fore his  new-awakened  eyes  the  peaks  and 
seas  and  misty  valleys  of  an  unknown 
world.  Our  chief  writers  of  animal  sto- 
ries at  the  present  day  may  be  regarded 
as  explorers  of  this  unknown  world,  ab- 
sorbed in  charting  its  topography.  They 
work,  indeed,  upon  a  substantial  founda- 
tion of  known  facts.  They  are  minutely 
scrupulous  as  to  their  natural  history,  and 
assiduous  contributors  to  that  science. 
But  above  all  are  they  diligent  in  their 
search  for  the  motive  beneath  the  action. 
Their  care  is  to  catch  the  varying,  elusive 


personalities  which  dwell  back  of  the 
luminous  brain-windows  of  the  dog,  the 
horse,  the  deer,  or  wrap  themselves  in  re- 
serve behind  the  inscrutable  eyes  of  all  the 
cats,  or  sit  aloof  in  the  gaze  of  the  hawk 
and  eagle.  The  animal  story  at  its  high- 
est point  of  development — of  which  "  The 
Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag  '^  may  be  taken 
as  an  example — is  a  psychological  romance 
constructed  on  a  framework  of  natural 
science. 

The  real  psychology  of  the  animals,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  grope  our  way  tow- 
ard it  by  deduction  and  induction  com- 
bined, is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
psychology  of  certain  stories  of  animals 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  present 
vogue.  Of  these  such  books  as  "  Beauti- 
ful Joe^'  and  *' Black  Beauty'*  are  de- 
servedly conspicuous  examples.  It  is  no 
detraction  from  the  merit  of  these  booka, 
which  have  done  great  service  in  awaken- 
ing a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
animals  and  sharpening  our  sense  of  kin- 
ship with  all  that  breathe,  to  say  that  their 
psychology  is  human.  Their  animal  char- 
acters  think  and  feel  as  human  beings 
would  think  and  feel  under  like  condi- 
tions. This  marks  the  stage  which  these 
works  occupy  in  the  development  of  the 
animal  story.  The  next  stage  must  be  re- 
garded as,  in  literature,  a  climax  indeed, 
but  not  the  climax  in  this  genre.  I  refer 
to  the  wonderful  ^'  Jungle  Books  "  of  Mr. 
Kipling.  In  these  consummate  tales  the 
animals  are  frankly  humanized.  Their 
individualization  is  distinctly  human,  as 
are  also  their  mental  and  emotional  proc- 
esses and  their  highly  elaborated  powers 
of  expression.  Their  motives  are  com- 
plex; whereas  the  motives  of  real  animals, 
so  far  as  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
judge  them,  seem  to  be  essentially  simple, 
in  the  sense  that  the  motive  dominant  at 
a  given  moment  quite  obliterates,  for  the 
time,  all  secondary  motives.  Their  rea- 
soning powers  and  their  constructive  im- 
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aginations  are  far  beyond  anything  which 
present  knowledge  justifies  us  in  ascribing 
to  the  inarticulate  kindreds.  To  say  this 
is  in  no  way  to  depreciate  such  work,  but 
merely  to  classify  it;  and  to  the  same  class, 
in  their  varying  dignities,  belong  all  those 
animal  tales  in  which  the  animals,  while 
otherwise  conforming  to  the  observed  facts 
of  nature,  nevertheless  express  themselves 
with  all  the  complexities  of  human  speech. 
There  are  stories  written  to-day  which,  for 
interest  and  artistic  value,  are  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
Mowgli  tales,  but,  nevertheless,  occupy  a 
more  advanced  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
this  genre. 

It  seems  to  me  fairly  safe  to  say  that 
this  evolution  is  not  likely  to  go  be- 
yond the  point  to  which  it  has  been  car- 
ried in  the  later  stories  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Seton  (Thompson)  and  his  disciples.  In 
^*  Krag,  the  Kootenay  Ram,^^  the  interest 
centres  about  the  personality,  individual- 
ity, mentality  of  an  animal,  as  well  as  its 
purely  physical  characteristics.  The  field 
of  animal  psychology  so  admirably  opened 
up  by  Mr.  Seton  is  an  inexhaustible  world 
of  wonder.  Sympathetic  exploration  may 
advance  its  boundaries  to  a  degree  which 


we  hardlv  dare  to  dream:  but  such  ex- 
pansion  cannot  be  called  evolution.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  future  evolution  pos- 
sible, unless  based  upon  a  hypothesis  that 
animals  have  souls.  As  soul  is  apt  to 
elude  exact  observation,  to  forecast  anv 
such  development  would  seem  to  be,  at 
best,  merely  fanciful.     . 

The  animal  story,  as  we  now  have  it,  is 
a  potent  emancipator.  It  frees  us  for  a 
little  from  the  world  of  shop-worn  utili- 
ties and  from  this  mean  tenement  of  self, 
of  which  we  do  well  to  grow  weary.  It 
helps  us  to  return  to  nature,  without  re- 
quiring that  we  at  the  same  time  return 
to  barbarism.  It  leads  us  back  to  the  old 
kinship  of  earth,  without  asking  us  to  re- 
linquish, by  way  of  toll,  any  part  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages,  any  fine  essential  of 
the  "  large  result  of  time.*^  The  clean  and 
candid  life  to  which  it. reinitiates  us,  far 
behind  though  it  lies  in  the  long  upward 
march  of  being,  holds  for  us  this  quality. 
It  has  ever  the  more  significance,  it  has 
ever  the*  richer  gift  of  refreshment  and 
renewal,  the  more  humane  the  heart  and 
spiritual  the  understanding  which  we 
bring  to  the  intimacy  of  it. 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 


OFF  THE  LIGHTSHIP 


Into  white  clouds,  as  white  as  snow, 
The  smother  springs  as  on  we  plunge  and  quiver, 
And  through  the  shrouds  are  blown  the  clouds 
Or  drift  across  the  decks  that  lean  and  shiver. 

Somewhere  within  the  mists,  I  know. 
Belike  just  where  the  silver  sail  is  lifting, 

Sweet  Iris  floats  on  pearly  motes 
To  draw  her  magic  bow  athwart  the  d rifling. 


And  "  Iris  1  Iris !  "  cries  the  sea, 
Leaping  aboard  to  pluck  her  thin  gown  under. 

And  "  Iris  ! "  sings  through  harp- like  strings 
The  wind  above  the  green  sea*s  mellow  thunder. 

She  will  not  hear,  she  will  not  see, 
Intent  upon  her  colors,  else  unheeding ; 

Like  mortal  maid,  she  is  not  swayed 
Bv  prayers  and  tears  and  lover's  tender  pleading. 


•^From  '*  Such  Stuff  as  Dreams^'*  by  Charles  E.  Russell,     By  permission  of  the  Bowen- Merrill  Co,    ] 


THE   UNITED   STATES   IN  THE   PACIFIC 


THE  title  of  Mr.  Archibald  R.  Col- 
quhoun^s  book^  The  Mastery  of  the 
Pacific,  might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose 
that^  like  Captain  Mahan's  "  Problem  of 
Asia/'  it  was  a  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  military^  political^  and  commercial 
strategy  involved  by  expansion  in  Eastern 
Asia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it 
is  really  a  sequel  to  his  last  volume, 
"  Overland  to  China.**  In  that  book  he 
described  at  some  length  the  economic 
conditions  now  prevailing  in  different 
parts  of  China,  the  opporttmities  that 
empire  offered  for  European  and  Ameri- 
can exploitation,  and  the  probable  share 
which  the  different  Western  powers  would 
obtain  in  the  division  of  the  spoils.  But 
the  aim  of  the  book  was  chiefly  descrip- 
tive, and  so  it  is  with  the  new  volume. 
The  latter  describes  the  arms  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  different  countries,  savage 
and  civilized,  China  and  South  America 
excepted,  possessing  any  coast-line  on  the 
Pacific,  whose  interests  will  be  vitally 
affected  by  the  course  of  political  events 
on  the  shores  of  that  great  ocean.  He 
deals  very  sparingly  in  prophecy,  and  he 
does  not  enter  at  all  into  the  stragetic 
problems  which  the  geographical  situation, 
and  the  military  and  naval  power,  inevi- 
tably suggest.  He  is  content  to  give  a 
birdVeye  view  of  conditions  as  they  now 
exist,  together  with  a  faint  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  possible  complications  of  the 
early  future. 

The  book  is  of  great  interest  tp  Ameri- 
can readers,  because,  whatever  may  be  the 
course  or  the  success  of  our  national  pol- 
icy in  China,  the  United  States  is  bound 
to  be  the  dominant  power  in  the  Pacific. 
On  the  Atlantic  Ocean  she  is  faced  bv 
European  countries  possessing  interests  as 

Thb  Mastsrt  of  the  Pacific .    By  Archibald  A.  Colqu- 
houn.    The  Macmillnn  Co.,  8vo,  $3.00  net. 


important  as  her  own,  and  naval  power  at 
the  present  time  somewhat  greater.  In 
the  Pacific  she  is  faced  by  decaying  em- 
pires like  China ;  by  young  and  vigorous 
but  still  comparatively  weak  common- 
wealths like  Australia;  or  by  European 
countries,  whose  naval  power  may  at  the 
present  time  be  greater,  yet  who  are  operat- 
ing many  thousands  of  miles  from  their 
effective  bases,  and  whose  strategic  situa- 
tion is  consequently  entirely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  only  pro- 
gressive and  expanding  power  that  can 
compare  to  our  own  country  in  the 
strength  of  its  position  and  in  the  vital 
importance  of  its  interests  is  Japan;  and 
so  far  as  Mr.  Colquhoun  can  see,  the  only 
proximate  cause  of  difference  that  may 
arise  between  that  country  and  our  own 
will  come  from  our  exclusion  of  Japanese 
immigration  on  the  ground  of  race-in- 
feriority. However  that  may  be,  the  long 
coast-line  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pa- 
cific, and  its  outposts  in  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines,  give  it,  from  the  military  and 
commercial  point  of  view,  an  advantage 
over  every  other  power  except  Japan, 
which,  if  it  is  backed  by  sufBcient  energy, 
cannot  but  give  this  country  effective  con- 
trol of  the  politics  of  the  Pacific. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  Mr.  Colquhoun^s  book  for  American 
readers  are  those  in  which  he  discusses  the 
present  condition  of  the  Philippines,  and 
the  future  of  those  islands  under  the  rule 
of  the  United  States.  He  brings  to  iMs 
discussion  exceptional  qualifications,  for, 
as  a  member  of  the  English  Civil  Service, 
he  has  occupied  some  important  and  re- 
sponsible positions  in  India  and  Burma, 
and  his  experience  in  dealing  not  only  with 
Orientals  in  general,  but  with  people  near- 
ly related  in  blood  to  the  Filipinos,  has 
been  long  and  varied.     On  the  whole  he 
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approves  of  American  policy,  but  with 
some  doubts.  It  diflfers  essentially  from 
th.e  policy  which  England  has  used  in 
Singapore  and  the  Straits  Settlement, 
or  which  Holland  has  used  in  Java,  the 
difference  being  entirely  one  of  liberality. 
E^ngland  has  been  most  liberal  with  her 
colonies  in  refusing  to  tax  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mother-country,  and  in  en- 
abling them  to  trade  wherever  they  may 
find  profit  in  so  doing;  but  she  is  disin- 
clined to  encourage  their  progress  either 
in  education  or  in  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment. Holland^s  policy  has  been  illiberal, 
both  commercially  and  politically,  so  that, 
while  her  subjects  are  contented,  they  are 
neither  prosperous  nor  progressive.  The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
adopted  a  policy,  which,  however  autocrat- 
ic it  may  seem  to  the  American  anti-ex- 
pansionists, is,  according  to  the  precedents 
of  colonial  governments  in  the  Far  East, 
extraordinarily  liberal.  No  other  country 
has  given  the  inhabitants  of  its  subject 
territories  anything  like  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  education,  or  anything  like 
the  same  degree  of  self-government.  Mr. 
Colquhoun  believes  that  the  experiment 
will  have  momentous  consequences,  not 
only  for  the  Filipinos  themselves,  but  for 
people  of  similar  race  in  the  neighboring 
islands.  His  chief  fear  is  not  that  this 
country  is  going  too  slow  in  giving  the 
Filipinos  a  chance  to  educate  and  govern 
themselves,  but  that  it  is  going  too  fast; 
and  he  repeats  many  times  his  advice  to  be 
cautious  about  granting  privileges,  which 
mav  be  abused  and  will  have  later  to  be 
withdrawn.  For  he  calls  the  Filipino 
clever,  responsible  children,  who  lack 
homogeneity,  initiative,  and  true  patriot- 
ism, and  fears  that  the  whole  experiment 
will  fail  if  it  is  pushed  too  fast.  Whether 
or  not  this  advice  proves  to  be  good  ad- 
vice, it  is  encouraging  to  keep  in  mind 
that,  short  as  has  been  the  time  in  which 
the  United  States  has  possessed  over-sea 


colonies,  she  is  already  undertaking  an 
experiment  which  is  a  strict  fulfilment  of 
her  traditional  democratic  belief  in  the 
possibilities  of  human  improvement,  and 
which,  if  successful,  will  provide  a  model 
which  other  colonizing  powers  may  be 
driven  or  encouraged  to  copy. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Pacific  will,  however,  never  be  consoli- 
dated and  assured  until  the  east  as  well 
as  the  west  coast  of  our  country  is  made 
easily  accessible  thereto.  It  is  a  trans- 
isthmian  canal  which  will  assure  the 
superiority  of  its  position,  and  which  will 
enable  us  to  compete  in  the  Chinese 
markets  not  merely  from  San  Francisco 
and  Tacoma,  but  from  N"ew  York  and  New 
Orleans.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  the 
book  of  Mr.  J.  W.  G.  Walker,  U.S.N.,  gets 
its  relation  to  the  problems  of  the  Pacific. 
Mr.  Walker  does  not  indeed  trouble  him- 
self with  questions  of  national  or  inter- 
national policy.  He  went  to  Nicaragua 
in  1897  with  the  Commission  to  investi- 
gate the  feasibility  of  that  trans-isthmian 
route ;  and  his  book  is  a  narrative  of  his- 
torical events  and  engineering  experience. 
But  it  is  a  mine  of  information  upon  the 
natural  history  of  the  .countrv  and  the 
character  of  its  population  and  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  account  of  his  own  individual 
experiences.  Mr.  Walker  givea  a- much 
more  favorable  account  both  of  the  cli- 
mate and  of  the  people  than  one  is  apt  to 
gather  from  ordinary  sources,  and  his 
book  leaves  the  impression  that,  in  case 
the  Nicaraguan  route  should  be  adopted, 
the  American  engineers,  who  will  be  en- 
gaged upon  the  work,  will  be  repaid  for 
much  hard  work  and  many  discomforts  by 
abundant  opportunity  for  unusual  and  in- 
teresting experiences.  And  this  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which 
the  country  will  gain  from  expansion  over 

From  Ocban  to  Ooi-am.     By  J.  W.  G.   Walker,   U.S.N. 
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the  seas.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  young 
Americans,  whether  their  callings  are 
scientific,  administrative,  or  educational, 
should  have  chances  to  satisfy  their  appe- 
tites for  adventure,  while  at  the  same  time 
serving    their    country    and    themselves. 


And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  should  these 
chances  occur,  they  will  seize  these  op- 
portunities as  imhesitatingly  and  put  up 
with  the  necessary  hardships  as  cheerfully 
as  did  the  author  of  this  book. 

Herbert  Croly. 


KANT— DARWIN— KIDD 


np  HE  enormous  popularity  of  "  Social 
-■-  Evolution,^^  which  not  all  the  pro- 
tests of  the  critics  have  served  to  diminish 
appreciably,  will  undoubtedly  insure  for 
its  author's  latest  contribution  to  sociolog- 
ical theory  an  immediate  and  enthusiastic 
welcome. 

Western  Civilization  can,  however,  in 
no  sense  be  regarded  as  supplementary 
to  the  earlier  work.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  exponent 
of  a  radically  diflEerent  point  of  view.  For 
whereas  in  "  Social  Evolution  '^  religion 
was  characterized  as  essentially  ultra- 
rational,  Mr.  Kidd  now  essays  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  theory  of  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility on  a  rationalistic,  not  to  say  an 
empirical,  basis.  His  modus  operandi  in- 
volves an  ingenious  dovetailing  of  the 
"  Origin  of  Species  "  and  the  *^  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  ^' ;  a  relegation  of  the  *^  Syn- 
thetic Philosophy  '^  to  the  pre-Darwinian 
period  of  thought;  a  denunciation  of  the 
Manchester  School  and  of  the  English 
Utilitarians  from  Homer  to  Spencer,  and 
an  exaltation  of  Hobbes  and  Locke,  in 
whose  writings  he  discerns  a  recognition 
not  only  of  the  "ultimate  principle  to 
which  the  philosophy  of  history  is  re- 
lated," but  also  of  its  corollary,  that  man 
stands  in  a  '^  position  of  personal  respon- 
sibility to  principles,  the  meaning,  the 
claim,  and  the  operation  of  which  are  pro- 
jected beyond  the  bounds  of  political  con- 
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By  Benjamin 


The  principle  of  projected  eflBciency  is 
termed  a  natural  logical  deduction  from 
the  law  of  natural  selection  as  formulated 
by  Darwin— 

*^  When  we  look  at  the  statement  of  the  law  of 
Natural  Selection  as  Darwin  left  it,  it  may  be  per- 
ceived on  reflection  that  there  is  a  consequence 
involved  in  it  which  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent 
It  is  evident  that  the  very  essence  of  the  principle 
is  that  it  must  act  in  the  manner  in  which  it  pro- 
duces the  most  effective  results.  .  .  .  In  the 
process  of  selection  from  which  the  curtain  now 
rises,  we  see  not  only  individuals,  but  whole  gen- 
erations, nay,  entire  species  and  types,  uncon- 
sciously pitted  against  each  other  for  long  ages  in 
a  struggle  in  which  efficiency  in  the  fviure  is  the 
determining  quality." 

Undoubtedly  the  reasoning  process  by 
which  these  conclusions  are  reached  is  con- 
ceived to  be  of  so  elementary  a  nature  that 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  set  it  forth  in 
detail.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr. 
Kidd's  way  of  bridging  logical  gaps  with 
such  ingratiating  phrases  as  "it  is  evi- 
dent,^^  "  it  can  readily  be  perceived,*'  "  the 
mind  instinctively  turns,*'  etc.,  is  pecul- 
iarly persuasive.  So  effective  indeed  is  the 
method,  that  when  in  his  concluding  chap- 
ter he  nonchalantly  declares  that  from  a 
consideration  of  his  exposition  of  the  evo- 
lutionary process,  "  by  one  bound  the  mind 
springs,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  centre  of 
Kant's  position,"  one  is  for  the  moment 
impelled  to  regard  this  remarkable  feat 
in  mental  gymnastics  as  quite  within  the 
realm  of  the  commonplace. 

It  is  their  crass  blindness  to  this  ob- 
vious "shadow  of  the  future,"  and  their 
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consequent  slavish  subjection  to  the  claims 
of  the  present,  that  constitute  the  main 
counts  in  the  indictment  against  the  Utili- 
tarians. The  arraignment  of  Spencer  as 
the  chief  apostle  of  the  school  is  particu- 
larly searching — 

**"  The  central  idea  around  which  Mr.  Spencer 
constructed  his  theory  of  human  development  in 
the    'Synthetic   Philosophy,'   namely,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  evolutionary  process  in  history 
lies  in  the  progress  of  the  struggle  between  the 
present  and  the  past,  has  been  relegated  to  a 
place  in  the  background.    The  central  principle 
of    the  evolutionary  drama  in  progress  in  the 
world,  namely,  that  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  strug- 
gle between  the  future  and  the  present  which  con- 
trols all  the  ultimate  tendencies  of  progress,  and 
into  which  all  the  phenomena  of  history  are  being 
drawn,  has  remained,  we  see,  outside  the  field  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  vision." 

Within  the  range  of  Mr.  Kidd^s  larger 
vision  are  two  great  epochs  in  the  process 
of  the  subordination  of  the  insignificant 
present  to  the  all-significant  future.  The 
controlling  principle  of  the  first  is  de- 
scribed as  the  period  of  military  efficiency, 
which  reached  its  culmination  in  the  civili- 
zations of  Greece  and  Bome,  was  the  sub- 
jection of  the  individual  to  the  state.  The 
second  epoch,  the  beginning  of  which  is 
made  coincident  in  time  with  the  dawn  of 
the  Christian  era,  is  "  concerned  with  the 
rise  to  ascendancy  of  the  ruling  causes 
which  contribute  to  a  higher  type  of  social 
efficiency  by  subordinating  society  itself, 
with  all  its  interests  in  the  present,  to  its 
own  future.'' 

With  the  spread  of  Christianity  came 
the  projection  of  human  consciousness 
into  the  future,  and  the  emancipation  of 
Western  Europe  from  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  present,  which  had  been  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  its  ante- 
cedent civilization.  The  course  of  social 
development,  which  in  the  first  epoch  had 
proceeded  with  practically  no  interruption 
to  a  satisfactory  climax,  threatens,  how- 
ever, as  a  result  of  this  very  perception  of 


the  "shadow  of  the  future,''  to  take  an 
atavistic  turn;  for  we  are  assured,  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  brilliant  resume  of  the 
struggle  between  Church  and  State  in  the 
pre-Eef  ormation  period,  that  "  No  tyran- 
ny, therefore,  within  which  the  present 
could  cramp  the  free  play  of  human  ener- 
gies, could  ever  be  so  overwhelming  as 
that  which  appears  to  present  itself  as  ly- 
ing latent  and  involved  in  the  concept  that 
what  is  defined  as  spiritual  welfare  is  of 
more  importance  than  temporal  interests." 

This  statement  is  quite  in  line  with  the 
admission  made  in  an  earlier  chapter  that 
no  future  efficiency  would  avail  to  preserve 
any  type  of  society  not  sufficiently  adapted 
to  the  existing  environment  to  hold  its 
own  with  competing  types.  The  sweeping 
condemnation  of  the  Manchester  school, 
however,  on  the  ground  that  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  laissez-faire  policy  is  the  ab- 
*  solute  suppression  of  the  weaker  competi- 
tive forces  by  the  stronger,  is  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  either  theory.  If  individuals 
count  for  nothing  save  in  their  relation  to 
future  generations,  and  if  their  future  or 
projected  efficiency  is  in  direct  ratio  to 
their  present  efficiency  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  if  even  the  Utilitarian  ideal  of 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  nimiber 
of  existing  individuals  is  conceived  as  of 
no  importance  in  the  evolutionary  scheme, 
is  not  the  annihilation  of  the  unfit  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  progress? 

Mr.  Kidd  accounts  for  this  apparent  dis- 
crepancy by  describing  the  recent  past  of 
the  evolutionary  process  as  a  period  of  the 
emancipation  of  various  forms  of  human 
energy,  and  asserting  that  this  fact  was 
involved  from  the  beginning  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  Projected  Efficiency.  After  the 
Reformation,  the  most  important  factor  in 
this  disfranchising  process  has  been  West- 
em  Liberalism,  "  which  is  a  creed  not  of 
ease  and  of  conscious  political  Utilitarian- 
ism, but  of  sacrifice,  the  principles  of 
which  cannot  be  conferred  within  any 
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theories  of  interests  in  the  State  as  such." 
But  the  forces  which  have  been  potent  to 
bring  about  so  advanced  a  degree  of  tolera- 
tion in  the  realms  of  religion  and  politics, 
have  operated  to  but  little  purpose  in  the 
field  of  economics,  for  economic  develop- 
ment is  conceived  as  still  imprisoned 
within  certain  inexorable  limits,  the  limits 
in  question  being  the  "  closed  circle  of  the 
ascendant  present/' 

Notwithstanding  his  detailed  knowledge 
of  prevalent  conditions  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry, Mr.  Eidd's  faith  in  the  popular 
sense  of  responsibility  to  transcendent 
principles  enables  him  to  perceive  a  de- 
cided trend  in  the  direction  of  equality  of 
economic  opportunity.  It  is  in  the  failure 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the 
process  of  evolution  with  human  con- 
sciousness of  the  process,  that  the  weak- 
ness of  his  argument  is  manifest.  Grant- 
ing his  assumption  that  natural  selection 
discriminates  in  favor  of  the  types  pos- 
sessed of  Projected  Efficiency,  does  that 
fact  impose  upon  the  individual  any  obli- 
gation to  sacrifice  consciously  his  own  in- 
terests to  the  process?  Assumedly  not, 
unless  natural  selection  is  a  sentient  being 
to  whom  man  stands  in  a  personal  rela- 
tion. Even  in  that  case,  as  no  inkling  is 
given  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  transcen- 
dent principles,  and  as  the  ^^  battle-ground 
of  the  future  is  in  the  present,"  apparently 
the  only  resort  for  the  individual,  in  the 
absence  of  revelation,  is  to  regulate  his 


conduct  according  to  Utilitarian  stand- 
ards. 

As  an  exposition  from  the  historical 
point  of  view  of  current  economic  and  so- 
cial conditions  and  theories.  Western 
Civilization  is  both  suggestive  and  stimu- 
lating. Regarded  in  the  Ught  of  an  am- 
plification of  the  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion it  is  inadequate  because  of  the  failure 
to  establish  satisfactorily  on  either  a  de- 
ductive or  an  inductive  basis  the  so-called 
law  which  is  made  the  medium  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  social  phenomena.  As  a 
dissertation  on  ethics  it  is  somewhat  vague 
and  confusing.  So  far  as  the  doctrines 
of  the  author  can  be  defined,  they  seem  to 
be  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  combine  the 
tenets  of  Intuitionalism  and  Utilitarian- 
ism, and  for  that  reason  will  be  likely  to 
provoke  a  storm  of  criticism  from  the  ad- 
herents of  both  schools. 

It  is  probable  that,  owing  to  it^  intense 
rapidity,  Mr.  Kidd's  thought  frequently 
"breaks  through  language  and  escapes," 
and  this  fact  undoubtedly  subjects  him  to 
frequent  misinterpretation.  It  might  not, 
however,  be  unduly  presumptuous  to  wish 
for  him  a  little  of  that  tendency  which  he 
so  deplores  in  the  Latin  mind,  "to  see 
truth  only  in  that  elementary  aspect  in 
which  it  appears  to  be  compressed  into 
severely  consistent  and  logical  forms/* 
even  though  these  forms  be  related  to  the 
"  governing  principles  of  an  earlier  era  of 
human  evolution." 

E.  J.  Hvlhert. 


.    GERTRUDE   ATHERTON'S  "FLEXIBLE  MANNER" 


"TTTISTORY  we  know,  and  romance  we 
-■— ■-  know,  and  the  thing  that  is  a  mixt- 
ure of  both  we  know.  The  historical  novel 
id  rampant.  It  covers  the  book-stalls  and 
Violds  the  stage.  Those  who  practise  it — 
tender  virgins  and  elderly  gentlemen — 
wake  up  every  morning  of  the  year  to  find 
themselves  famous,  and  then  a  week  later 
to  find  themselves  forgotten,  with  nothing 
to  console  them  but  large  bank  accounts. 
The  jibe  of  the  maker  of  epigrams  that  in 
these  days  everybody  writes  books  and  no- 
body reads  them,  does  not  apply  to  this 
genre  of  printed  matter.  For  is  it  not  a 
chaste  and  simple  fact  that  there  are  count- 
less thousands  who  get  their  historical 
facts  from  books  which  are  not  history, 
while  they  also  find  in  these  same  books 
romantic  diversion,  though  they  are  not 
romances?  To  patch  the  holes  in  a  neg- 
lected education,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
lieve the  mind  is  a  combination  of  func- 
tions that  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  any 
other  form  of  "art.''  And,  talking  of 
"  Art "  with  a  big  A,  how  many  things  are 
done  in  that  sacred  name? 

Now  it  must  be  said,  in  justice  to  the 
Hstorical  novelists,  that  thev  admit  f reelv 
that  the  thing  they  produce  in  such  profit- 
able profusion  is  a  hybrid.  It  has  fallen 
to  Mrs.  Grertrude  Franklin  Atherton,  how- 
ever, in  her  new  book.  The  Conqueror,  to 
do  a  new  thing.  She  may  console  herself, 
in  the  face  of  criticism,  with  the  reflection 
that  if  she  is  in  the  wrong,  there  are  few 
who  are  successful  in  being  in  the  wrong 
alone.  There  is  splendid  literary  isolation 
for  vou  I 

Mrs.  Atherton  calls  her  book  in  a  sub- 
title "The  True  and  Romantic  Story  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.''  Now  that  is  entic- 
ing.   Hamilton  was  one  of  the  most  inter- 

TVK  CoHQUXBOB.    By  Ontrnde  Atherton.    The  MacmilUn 
Co.,  If  mo,  $1.60. 


esting  figures,^  among  profoundly  interest- 
ing figures,  at  the  most  interesting  period 
of  our  interesting  history.  Pardon  the 
superlatives;  they  are  obviously  necessary. 
Hamilton  helped  to  make  a  nation  happy 
and  made  some  women  unhappy.  The 
cloud  of  romance  hung  over  his  birth,  and 
his  death  was  romantic,  with  a  pleasant 
spice  of  scandal  to  flavor  the  surrounding 
circumstances.  So  when  Mrs.  Atherton 
presents  to  us  a  handsome  volume  purports 
ing  to  tell  the  "  true  story  "  of  this  great 
man,  who  was  magnificent  in  finance  and 
lucky  in  love,  we  get  ready  to  enjoy  our- 
selves. You  see  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
the  suppression  of  biographers  has  been 
more  than  ordinarily  conspicuous  in  the 
case  of  her  hero. 

In  the  most  artfully  artless  fashion  Mrs. 
Atherton  takes  you  into  her  confidence. 
She  remarks  that  it  was  her  original  pur^ 
pose  to  write  a  biography  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  "in  a  more  flexible  manner** 
than  is  customary,  but  "  without  infring- 
ing upon  the  territory  of  fiction."  After 
visiting  the  West  Indies  in  search  of  local 
color  and  facts  as  to  the  early  life  and  an-, 
cestors  of  her  subject,  she  sat  down  to  the 
task  of  writing.  But  here  the  divine  fury 
of  the  novelist  seized  upon  her.  "  What  a 
story  for  a  novel ! "  you  can  imagine  her 
saying  to  herself.  "  More  flexible  man- 
ner," indeed.  When  the  idea  of  a  novel 
came  in  at  the  door,  the  staid  muse  of  biog- 
raphy flew  out  at  the  window.  And  the 
clever  lady  with  the  ready  pen  proceeded 
to  "throw  the  graces  of  fiction  over  the 
sharp  hard  facts  that  historians  have 
laboriously  gathered."  The  "more  flex-! 
ible  manner  "  became  "  most  flexible." 

If  Mrs.  Atherton  had  stopped  there,, 
even,  all  would  have  been  well.  But.ahe: 
still  had  the  biographical  views  in  her* 
blood.     As  she  inspected  her  completed 
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task  she  was  led  to  say,  *' Although  the 
method  may  cause  the  book  to  read  like 
fiction,  I  am  conscientious  in  asserting 
that  almost  every  [the  italics  are  not  hers] 
important  incident  here  related  in  his 
[Hamilton's]  American  career  is  founded 
on  documentary  or  published  facts  or  upon 
family  tradition ;  the  few  that  are  not  have 
their  roots  among  the  probabilities,  and 
"suggested  themselves/'  "Therefore,  I 
feel  confident  that  I  have  had  my  romanc- 
ing propensity  well  within  the  horizon  of 
the  probabilities/' 

So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reader  might 
imagine  that  it  lay  with  him  to  decide 
whether  he  would  regard  Mrs.  Atherton's 
book  as  a  novel  written  like  history,  or 
history  written  like  a  novel.  In  other 
words,  he  might  suppose  that  in  this  ex- 
ample of  Mrs.  Atherton's  work  "biog- 
raphy" and  "romancing"  were  convert- 
ible terms.  He  would  make  a  great  mis- 
take if  he  did  any  such  thing,  for  Mrs. 
Atherton  goes  on  to  remark,  "  Having  un- 
burdened my  imagination,  I  shall,  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  write  the  biog- 
raphy I  first  had  in  mind."  Won't  she 
please  tell  us  whether  or  not  she  expects 
to  do  it  in  the  "  flexible  manner  "  ? 

Now  the  trouble  about  the  story  lies  just 
here.  In  the  jumble  of  historical  person- 
ages, authentic  documents,  love-making 
that  did  occur,  and  love-making  that  never 
took  place;    scandals  that  are  a  part  of 


our  history  and  scandals  that  arose  in  Mrs. 
Atherton's  prolific  brain,  you  can't  for  the 
life  of  you  tell  where  fact  and  fiction  part 
company  or  meet.  The  portion  of  the  ac- 
count of  Hamilton's  illegitimate  birth 
which  is  imaginary  is  more  real  than  that 
which  is  the  other  thing.  And  so  it  is  all 
through  the  book. 

It  is  no  more  "  art "  to  make  lavish  use 
of  history  to  supply  corroborative  de- 
tail, than  it  is  to  introduce  a  real  dinner 
on  the  stage.  Yet  Mrs.  Atherton  does  this 
very  thing.  The  petty  squabbles  of  the 
time,  big  questions  of  policy  and  little 
questions  of  policy,  are  all  dragged  in  by 
the  hair.  You  stand  amazed  at  the  erudi- 
tion, the  industry,  of  the  author.  But  it 
isn't  to  be  amazed  that  one  reads  novels, 
but  to  be  entertained  by  character-study 
and  incident  Are  we  helped  to  aesthetic 
enjoyment  by  a  novel  which  ends  with  a 
detailed  account  of  a  public  man's  funeral, 
and  a  reproduction  of  the  inscription  on 
his  tombstone? 

The  "  more  flexible  manner  "  of  writing 
biography  is  not  successful.  This  book  is 
not  a  novel,  and  it  is  not  a  biography, 
though  Mrs.  Atherton  thinks  that  it  is 
both,  or  either,  a^  you  please.  Neither  can 
it  be  called  a  "  historical  novel."  What  is 
it  ?  It  is  as  clever  as  some  of  her  former 
work,  but  as  to  its  art — !  And  it  will  no 
doubt  sell  to  the  tune  of  many  thousands. 

Frederick  James  Oregg. 
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THE  growth  of  book  clubs  and  societies  for 
the  encouragement  of  reading  has  had  its 
effect  upon  literature  as  a  whole,  but  the  former 
has  done  much  to  encourage — the  buying  of  the 
right  kind  of  books  and  the  setting  up  of  the 
right  kind  of  standards,  for,  after  all,  it  is  the 
securing  of  proper  standards  that  makes  the  in- 
telligent collector.  The  Grolier  Club  in  New 
York,  the  Club  of  Odd  Volumes  in  Boston,  the 


Caxton  Club  in  Chicago,  the  Rowfant  Club  of 
Cleveland,  each  in  its  way  has  done  much  to  show 
not  only  what  books  to  buy  and  admire,  but  what 
constitutes  a  well-printed,  appropriately  bound 
book. 

In  the  matter  of  local  color  and  local  history, 
the  Caxton  Club  has  shown  commendable  enter- 
prise, as  they  have  reprinted  with  notes  and  emen- 
dations  several  books  relating  to  the  Northwest 
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and  the  early  discoveries  in  that  region.  Their 
latest  issue  relates  to  the  early  history  of  Chi- 
cago (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  so  long  ago),  and 
oonsists  of  the  reissue  of  a  well-known  book  en- 
titled. '*  Wan  Burn,"  by  Mrs.  John  H.  Kinzie. 
This  first  appeared  in  1856  and  was  published  by 
the  ^well-known  firm  of  Derby  &  Jackson,  of  New 
York.  Its  sale  was  sufficient  to  call  for  a  second 
edition  in  1S57. 

In  1873,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  issued  a  third 
edition,  which  has  remained  until  the  present  is- 
sue the  most  usually  found  one.    All  of  these 
have  gone  quite  out  of  print,  and  so  the  Caxton 
Club  decided  to  secure  the  well-known  authority 
on  the  Northwest,  Mr.  R.  G.  Thwaites,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  new  edition  of  *' Jesuit  Relations,"  to 
"write  introductions  and  notes.    The  Tolume  is  an 
8to,  with  numerous  illustrations  and  is  printed 
from  type  at  the  Lakeside  Press,  Chicago,  and 
consists  of  454  pages.    The  edition  is  strictly 
limited  to  256,  on  hand-made  paper,  and  three  on 
Japanese  vellum.    The  format  is  not  one  to  com- 
mend highly,  but  is  good  enoagh  for  popular  ac- 
ceptance. 

The  apostolic  succession  of  English  printers  is 
as  follows :  Caxton,  Wynken  de  Worde,  Pynson, 
Copeland,  and  Thomas  Berthelet,  the  latter  being 
known  as  the  royal  printer  to  Henry  VIII.  He  is 
well  known  as  a  printer  by  his  curious  mark  of 
Lucretius  stabbing  herself,  but  he  is  not  so  well 
known  as  the  royal  binder,  though  he  occupied 
the  two-fold  office  to  King  Henry  VIII.  It  seems 
that  this  feature  of  his  career  has  been  little  writ- 
ten or  known  about.  Therefore  when  the  Caxton 
Club  issued  a  monograph  upon  him,  it  was  a 
real  contribution  to  our  knowledge.  The  title 
runs  as  follows:  '* Thomas  Berthelet,  Royal 
Printer  and  Bookbinder  to  Henry  VIII.,  King  of 
England.  With  special  reference  to  his  Bookbind- 
ing. By  Cyril  Davenport,  of  the  British  Museum." 
Chicago:  Published  by  the  Caxton  Club,  1901. 
The  volume  is  a  handsome  4to  of  102  pages,  of 
which  only  252  copies  are  printed,  three  being  on 
Japanese  vellum. 

The  book  is  printed  from  type  by  the  Lakeside 
Press.  The  authority  of  Mr.  Cyril  Davenport  on 
such  subject  is  well  known  and  the  club  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  secured  his  service  for  such  a  mono- 
graph. The  book  is  divided  into  three  chapters, 
the  first  being  devoted  to  English  bookbinding 
np  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  second  to 
Documentary  evidence  concerning  Berthelet  and 


his  work,  the  third,  the  bookbindings  of  Thomas 
Berthelet,  with  detailed  descriptions. 

It  is  not  often  a  book  printed  by  William  Cax- 
ton is  offered  for  sale.  It  is  an  event  worth  re- 
cording. Last  year,  in  the  auction  -  rooms  of 
Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge,  in  London, 
a  copy  of  the  "  Royal  Book,"  or  book  for  a  king, 
came  up  for  sale,  bringing  £1,550.  The  book  was 
translated,  *'  or  reduced  out  of  frensshe  in  to  En- 
glysshe,"  by  William  Caxton,  and  was  made  at 
the  request  of  "  King  Philyp  of  Prannce."  It  is 
printed  in  black  letter,  in  what  Mr.  Blades  calls 
type  No.  5,  and  contains  190  printed  leaves, 
thirty-three  lines  to  the  page.  The  copy  now 
offered  is  in  oaken  boards,  and  the  leaves  meas- 
ure Hi  X  8^  inches.  A  few  ink-  and  rust-stains 
are  the  only  blemishes — ^but  what  are  these  in  a 
Caxton  t  This  copy  is  described  as  in  magnificent 
state,  and  is  the  identical  one  exhibited  at  the 
Caxton  Exhibition  in  London  in  1877.  All  the 
other  copies,  excepting  the  one  sold  last  year, 
are  in  public  libraries,  the  one  sold  last  year 
having  been  bought  by  Mr.  Quaritch  and  sold  to 
an  American  gentleman.  It  is  most  improbable 
that  another  copy  will  ever  again  be  offered  at 
auction. 

Two  items  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  the 
Lamb  collector  are  to  be  sold  in  the  same  sale. 
The  first  is  entitled  The  /  King  and  Queen  /  of  / 
Hearts :  /  with  the  Rogueries  of  the  /  Knave  / 
who  stole  the  Queen's  Pies.  /  Illustrated  in  / 
Fifteen  Elegant  Engravings.  /  London :  /  Printed 
for  M.  T.  Godwin,  at  the  Juvenile  Library,  / 
No.  41  Skinner  Street,  Snow  Hill :  and  to  be  / 
had  of  all  Booksellers.  /  1809.  /  Price  Is.  plain,  or 
Is.  6d.  coloured.  /  The  plates,  strangely  enough, 
are  dated  1805,  and  are  believed  to  be  by  Mul- 
ready,  who  illustrated  the  **  Tales  from  Shake- 
speare," printed  by  the  same  impecunious  pub- 
lisher. It  is  thought  that  the  date  1809  may  be 
a  misprint  for  1806.  This  volume  is  authenti- 
cated by  a  reference  in  one  of  Lamb's  letters  to 
Wordsworth.  This  copy  Ib  bound  in  the  original 
yellow  paper  wrappers  and  measures  5^  inches 
by  8f .  The  second  item  is  a  copy  of  a  volume 
of  verse  by  Lamb's  father,  John  Lamb,  entitled 
"Poetical  Pieces  on  Several  Occasions,"  17*». 
Lamb  wrote  of  his  father  "  that  he  possessed  a 
fine  turn  for  humourous  poetry — ^next  to  Swift 
and  Prior."  So  far  as  we  are  aware  this  is  the 
first  copy  to  come  up  for  sale. 

Ernest  Drestel  North, 


THE  LITERARY  NEWS  IN  ENGLAND 


WE  are  apparently  going  to  have  a 
very  royalistic  year  in  the  publish* 
ing  world.  Even  at  this  early  period  of 
the  season  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  we  shall 
be  deluged  with  books  about  the  royal 
family,  written  round  the  coronation. 
Several  lives  of  King  Edward  are  an- 
nounced. One  of  them,  published  in  parts 
by  Sir  George  Newnes,  has  been  written 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Vincent,  who  is  known  by  his 
"\  Memoir  of  the  Late  Duke  of  Clarence 
dnd  Avondale."  Mr.  Vincent,  who  is 
Chancellor  of  Bangor  Diocese,  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  journalism.  He  began  his 
literary  career  by  writing  a  "  History  of 
Football "  some  eighteen  years  ago. 

The  Virtues  are  publishing  quite  a  big 
book  on  his  Majesty,  in  four  volumes.  It  is 
written  by  Mr.  J.  Penderel  Brodhurst,  who 
is  also  a  journalist.  He  is  a  descendant  of 
the  Penderel  who  saved  King  Charleses  life 
at  Boscobel,  so  that  he  may  claim  to  have 
had  quite  a  family  interest  in  kingship. 
About  the  end  of  April  a  book  dealing  with 
the  King's  horses,  '^  being  a  history  of  the 
action  of  his  Majesty  King  Edward  VII. 
with  the  National  Sport,"  will  appear  from 
the  press  of  the  Constables  and  published 
by  Mr.  John  Long.  The  author,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Spencer,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
sporting  journalists  in  London.  His  real 
name  is  Mr.  Edward  Spencer  Mott,  and  he 
writes  over  the  pseudonyme  of  Nathaniel 
Gubbins.  Mr.  Mott,  who  was  educated  at 
Eton,  began  his  career  in  the  army,  and 
served  in  India.  He  joined  the  Sporting 
Times  exactly  five-and-twenty  years  ago. 
He  describes  his  recreations  as  having  been 
formerly  gambling,  now  gardening,  trim- 
ming hedges  and  country  walks.  Mr. 
Spencer^s  book  will  deal,  among  otlier 
things,  with  royalty  and  the  turf  from 
Henry  II.  downward.  King  Edward  has 
placed  his  racing  stud  under  the  manage- 


ment   of    Lord    Marcus    Beresford,    the 
younger  brother  of  Lord  Charles. 

The  number  of  women  who  are  taking 
up  historical  work  is  a  significant  sign  of 
the  times.  A  new  life  of  Sir  Walter  Ba- 
leigh  is  being  written  by  Miss  Ada  Ash-- 
worth  Taylor,  and  Miss  Dorothea  Town- 
shend  is  at  work  on  a  biography  of 
Richard  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Cork  (1566- 
1643),  the  Irish  statesman,  whose  young- 
est son  Robert  was  quaintly  described  as 
the  "father  of  chemistry  and  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Cork.'^  Miss  Townshend  is  known 
as  the  eulogist  of  that  "  truly  noble  gen- 
tleman,^^ Mr.  Endymion  Porter,  whose  life 
and  correspondence  she  gave  us  five  years 
ago.  A  life  of  Bishop  Burnett  is  being 
prepared  by  Miss  Foxcroft.  Only  the  other 
year  Miss  Eva  Scott  wrote  a  capital  sketch 
of  Prince  Rupert,  and  now  the  Prince's 
mother,  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  book  on  Five  Stuart  Princesses, 
published  by  the  Constables  and  edited  by 
a  very  industrious  young  Scotsman,  Mr. 
Robert  S.  Rait,  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
The  best  existing  book  on  the  princesses 
was  that  written  (in  1849-55)  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Green,  who  died  in  1895.  This  ex- 
traordinary woman  edited  no  fewer  than 
forty-one  volumes  of  our  Domestic  State 
Papers.  Her  daughter.  Miss  Evelyn  Ever- 
ett Green,  is  one  of  the  best  known  writers 
of  books  for  girls. 

The  new  thirtv  volume  edition  of  Rus- 
kin,  which  is  to  be  published  by  Mr.  George* 
Allen,  will  not  make  its  appearance  until 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  editor  is  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Wedderbum,  a  well-known  lawyer, 
who  has  been  Recorder  of  Gravesend  since 
1897.  He  was  one  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  execu- 
tors. It  is  rumored  that  the  general  editor- 
sliip  of  the  issue  will  be  assigned  to  Mr.  E. 
T.  Cook,  who  remains  the  most  faithful 
disciple  of  the  master  of  Coniston.     Mr. 
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Cook,  who  left  the  Daily  News  when  it 
turned    "  pro-Boer/'    is    now    a    leader 
vrriter  on  the  Chronicle.  He  has  compiled 
by  far  the  best  book  of  reference  to  the 
treasures  of  the  Tate  and  the  National 
Gallery,  and  he  helped  his  clever  wife  to 
write  a  brilliant  guide  to  London,  which 
has  driven  all  rivals  out  of  the  field.    Mr. 
Wedderbum  and  Mr.  Cook  were  both  pres- 
ent at  the  recent  unveiling  of  the  Buskin 
memorial  in  Westminster  Abbey.    It  takes 
the  form  of  a  bronze  medallion  represent- 
ing Buskin  as  he  was  about  the  time  he 
wrote  "Modem  Painters,^'  and  will  be 
found   in   the   Poet^s   Corner  above  the 
memorial  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.    It  was  the 
last  piece  of  work  that  Mr.  Onslow  Ford 
executed  before  his  untimely  death. 

Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  who  is  editing  the 
new  volume  of  "Letters  by  Sir  Horace 
Walpole '^  for  the  Longmans,  is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  first  Lord  Walpole.  His 
father,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
on  three  occasions,  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Spencer  Perceval,  the  Premier 
who  was  assassinated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1811,  by  a  man  called  Belling- 
ham.  Sir  Spencer  has  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  his  family,  which  belongs  on  both 
sides  to  the  bureaucratic  caste.  He  began 
his  career  as  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  in 
1868,  and  retired  in  1899  as  Secretary  of 
the  Post-office.  He  has  written  a  Life  of 
his  grandfather  Perceval,  and  another  of 
Lord  John  Bussell. 

The  interest  in  genealogy  seems  to  grow 
in  direct  proportion  to  our  modernity. 
Family  histories  of  every  kind  are  con- 
stantly appearing,  and  on  the  authority  of 
an  American  who  recentlv  sued  a  London 
omnibus  company  for  an  accident,  there 
"  is  nothing  that  people  pay  so  much  for 
as  genealogical  inquiries.^'  The  latest 
genealogical  venture  is  a  quarterly,  appro- 
priately called  The  Ancestor,  which  will  be 
published  by  the  Constables,  and  should 


form  a  very  useful  adjunct  to  their  elab- 
orate "  County  History  Series.''  Indeed, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  Messrs.  Smith 
&  Elder  might  very  well  start  a  magazine 
which  should  become  a  sort  of  biographical 
notes  and  queries,  correcting  and  adding 
to  the  elaborate  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography."  The  Ancestor  will  be  edited 
by  Mr.  Oswald  Barron,  and  among  the 
contributors  are  Sir  Henry  Maxwell  Lyte, 
who  is  the  Keeper  of  our  National  Becords 
and  the  grandson  of  the  author  of  "  Abide 
with  Me."  Mr.  Barron  has  also  secured 
the  services  of  that  pugilistic  genealogist 
J.  Horace  Bound,  whose  recent  pungent 
volume,  "Studies  in  Peerage  and  Family 
History,"  has  already  gone  out  of  print. 
Mr.  Bound's  style  should  make  the  pages 
of  The  Ancestor  very  lively.  Mr.  Guy  Lak- 
ing,  who  is  the  son  of  the  King's  Doctor 
and  has  just  been  appointed  Keeper  of  the 
King's  Armory,  also  figures  amongst  the 
list  of  contributors.  Meantime,  Messrs. 
Freemantle's  "  Family  History  "  series  has 
opened  well  with  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's 
"  House  of  Douglas,"  and  the  New  Spald- 
ing Club  will  very  soon  be  represented  by 
the  first  volume  of  an  elaborately  planned 
genealogical  history  of  the  House  of  Gor- 
don. One  of  the  most  notable  of  recent 
genealogical  publications  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Foster's  "  Some  Feudal  Coats  of  Arms.'^ 
Mr.  Foster  published  his  first  genealogical 
work  forty  years  ago,  and  has  been  ex- 
traordinarily industrious  ever  since. 

A  new  history  of  Egypt,  which  will  oc- 
cupy eight  volumes,  is  being  compiled  for 
Kegan  Paul  by  Dr.  Wallis  Budge,  the 
Keeper  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiqui- 
ties in  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Budge's 
subject  is  perhaps  not  particularly  popular, 
but  since  1878,  when  he  published  his  book 
on  "  Assyrian  Incantations,"  he  has  writ- 
ten a  large  number  of  books  on  Egvptology, 
and  scarcely  a  year  has  passed  without  his 
being  represented.  Last  year  alone  he 
issued    three    volumes,    including    "  The 
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Book  of  the  Dead/^  an  English  translation 
of  the  Theban  Recension.  Dr.  Budge  was 
educated  at  Christ's  College^  Cambridge^ 
where  he  distinguished  himflelf  as  a  He- 
brew scholar. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  agreement  has 
proved  a  boon  to  many  recent  writers,  for 
Japan  has  been  the  happy  hunting-ground 
of  the  globe-trotter.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting books  on  Japan  is  Mr.  Mortimer 
Menpes's  "Colored  Sketches/'  produced 
by  Mr.  Carl  Hentschel,  which  serves  to 
show  the  excellence  that  this  country  has 
reached  in  color  process  work.  Much  has 
been  done  to  popularize  Japan  in  this 
country  by  the  Japan  Society,  most  en- 
thusiastically nm  by  Mr.  Arthur  Diosy, 
who  is  a  Hungarian  by  birth.  The  most 
recent  book  on  Japan  is  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Stead,  a  son  of  the  sensational  jour- 
nalist who  hectored  Chicago  a  few  years 
ago. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  got  the  length  of 
addressing  the  Royal  Institution,  and  his 
lecture  on  the  "  Discovery  of  the  Future  " 
was  crowded.  Mr.  Wells,  who  lives  at 
Sandgate,  and  is  the  son  of  the  well- 
known  professional  cricketer,  has  grown 
increasingly  in  popularity,  and  has  put 
his  knowledge  of  science  to  the  most 
astute  use  in  the  sphere  of  fiction.  Scien- 
tific speculation  of  every  kind  is  ex- 
tremely popular,  and  does  not  seem  to  un- 
dergo those  changes  in  fashion  which 
make  cape-and-sword  romance  one  day 
popular  and  the  next  day  immarketable. 
Thus  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd's  new  book; 
*^  Principles  of  Western  Civilization,'*  has 
been  widely  reviewed  even  by  those  papers 
that  do  not  give  themselves  to  dealing 
with  the  literature  of  speculation.  Mr. 
Kidd's  famous  book  "  Social  Evolution  " 
has  now  reached  its  twenty-first  thousand, 
and  it  has  recently  been  translated  into 
Czech  and  Danish. 

Mr.  Arthur  Waugh  has  transferred  his 
services  from  the  house  of  Kegan  Paul 


to  that  of  Chapman  &  Hall,  which  has  wit- 
nessed many  changes  during  the  last  few 
years.  Mr,  Waugh  is  the  son  of  a  Somerset 
doctor,  and  he  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
winning  the  Newdigate  prize  for  English 
verse  in  1888.  For  some  years  he  prac- 
tised the  gentle  art  of  journalism  and 
joined  Kegan  Paul  in  1895.  He  is  best 
known  perhaps  by  his  study  of  Tennyson. 
Two  years  ago  he  wrote  a  little  biography 
of  Browning,  who  seems  to  be  returning  to 
something  of  his  old  popularity,  for 
Professor  Hall  Griffin  has  just  written  a 
new  life  of  him,  and  edited  a  selection  of 
his  early  poems.  A  performance  of  Brown- 
ing's "  Strafford  **  was  recently  given  by 
a  company  of  very  distinguished  amateurs, 
among  whom  was  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
daughter. 

The  question  of  "  log-rolling  '^  is  always 
with  us,  and  it  has  just  been  raised  again 
with  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  one  of  our 
youngest  critics,  who  does  a  great  deal  of 
the  reviewing  on  the  Daily  News.  Mr. 
Chesterton  must  indeed  be  a  very  hermit 
not  to  have  noticed  the  process  of  puffery 
in  varying  degrees  of  subtlety.  Literary 
society,  as  I  have  frequently  pointed  out 
in  these  pages,  is  broken  up  into  a  series  of 
small  segments,  and  you  must  either  attach 
yourself  to  one  of  these  or  to  none  of  them ; 
you  certainly  cannot  belong  to  more  than 
one.  Thus,  the  gentlemen  who  dine  to- 
gether at  one  of  the  literary  clubs  will  not 
readily  sit  down  at  another,  and  sometimes 
they  will  even  go  the  length  of  ridiculing 
the  rival  function.  This,  perhaps,  is  only 
human  nature,  but  for  Mr.  Chesterton  to 
assure  the  readers  of  Mr.  Astor's  maga- 
zine that  with  such  a  state  of  matters  "  log- 
rolling '*  is  not  prevalent,  only  goes  to  show 
that  he  has  a  good  deal  to  learn  of  human 
nature.  Some  of  the  critics  are  perfectly 
cynical  upon  the  whole  matter,  while  other 
^^log-rollers''  afford  distinct  amusement 
to  the  outside  spectator  by  waxing  very  in- 
dignant at  the  praise  which  is  bestowed  on 
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certain  writers  beyond  their  own  circle.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  very  much  praise  of 
A  book  by  critics  who  really  despise  it. 
WJiat  does  occur  is  this,  that  writers  are 
praised  by  critics  of  their  own  way  of 
tliinking;  and  after  all,  that  might  be 
defended  on  the  ground  that  a  book  must 
be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  with 
its  general  outlook,  and  not  in  complete 
antagonism. 

The  most  recent  statistics  show  that  195 
daily  newspapers  are  published  in  this 
country.  That  number  is  likely  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  issue  of  half -penny  papers, 
published  in  the  provinces  as  appendages 
to  a  parent  paper  in  London.  One  cannot 
help  noticing  the  adoption,  or  at  any  rate 
the  adaptation,  of  certain  American  meth- 
ods in  London  journalism.  For  instance, 
we  have  seen  the  establishment  of  the 
*'  news  editor."  Until  quite  recently,  the 
man  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  an  English 
daily  paper  has  been  a  political  expert  who 
wrote  a  leader  a  day.  As  he  has  had  to 
shut  himself  up  in  a  sort  of  office  study 
the  greater  part  of  the  evening,  it  has  been 
obviously  impossible  for  him  to  conduct 
the  50,  60,  or  100  columns  of  news 
which  really  constitute. the  journal,  and, 
yet  despite  very  expensive  warnings  on  the 
absolute  fallacy  of  this  system,  it  still  ob- 
tains. Only  the  other  day  the  Times  called 
attention  to  the  "  large  number  of  books 
now  appearing  in  England  which  seem 
to  be  of  purely  American  interest."  These 
facts,  added  to  the  six  American-man- 
aged theatres  in  London,  show  how  readily 
we  are  becoming  Americanized. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  is  going  to  deal 
with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  his  next 
story.  The  interest  in  the  Stuarts  is  end- 
less, for  distance  gives  a  picturesqueness 
to  the  family.  Mr.  Lang's  recent  investi- 
gations have  shown  that  many  things  will 
probably  never  be  explained  about  Queen 
Mary,  but  she  remains,  perhaps  for  that 


very  reason,  an  intensely  fascinating  per- 
sonality. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  an  edi- 
tion of  Miss  Susan  Perrier's  novels  would 
be  published  in  1902,  nearly  half  a  century 
after  the  writer's  death?  Miss  Perrier 
wrote  her  first  book,  "  Marriage,'^  so  long 
ago  as  1810,  and  Blackwood  paid  £150  for 
the  story.  It  was  such  a  success  that  he 
gave  her  £1,000  for  her  next  story,  "  The 
Inheritance,^'  which  appeared  fourteen 
years  later.  The  new  edition,  which  is 
being  published  by  the  Methuens,  is  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Iddesleigh,  son  of  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote. 

In  spite  of  the  many  discouragements 
that  everybody  interested  in  the  Higher 
Drama  has  to  face,  the  fact  that  two  poetic 
plays  like  "Ulysses''  and  "Paolo  and 
Prancesca  "  should  be  running  at  the  same 
time  in  London,  gives  heart  to  the  enthu- 
siasts. The  year  has  been  practically  bar- 
ren so  far,  for,  though  Mr.  Anthony  Hope 
has*  tried  his  hand  at  a  comedy,  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  literary  charm  about  it,  iu 
"  Pilkerton's  Peerage,"  he  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  improved  his  position  as  a 
dramatist. 

The  introduction  of  certain  American 
methods  has  introduced  a  spirit  of  busi- 
ness-like management  into  our  theatres, 
which  has  been  very  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence in  the  past;  but,  curiously  enough, 
that  movement  has  been  met  by  a  growing 
desire  to  form  a  subsidized  National  Thea- 
tre. It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  that 
will  be  accomplished,  but,  speaking  for 
my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  ultimately  become  a  reality  just  like 
a  national  gallery  or  a  public  library. 
The  proposal  is  being  exploited  "  for  all  it 
is  worth  "  by  a  club  of  playgoers,  and  it  is 
very  significant  that  some  of  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  the  scheme  are  democratic  lead- 
ers like  Mr.  John  Bums  and  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw.  J.  M.  Bulloch. 
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A   STUDY   OF  CECIL  RHODES 

THAT  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
the  writing  of  that  biography  of 
Cecil  Bhodes  which  the  future  must  ac- 
cept as  final  is  proved  by  Mr.  Howard 
Hensman's  voluminous  and  painstaking 
work  on  his  career.  At  present  no  man 
knowing  enough  of  the  empire-maker  to 
attempt  a  study  of  him  'can  be  a  philo- 
sophic and  impartial  historian.  British 
ultimatums  on  the  South  African  situa- 
tion have  had  too  many  and  too  irreverent 
replies  from  South  Africa  to  permit  great 
clarity  of  vision  on  either  side  in  regard 
to  the  man  whom  most  of  the  world 
honors  or  censures  as  the  author  of  that 
situation. 

Mr.  Hensman  starts  his  task  promis- 
ingly. He  admits  that  those  who  do  not 
entirely  subscribe  to  Mr.  Ehodes's  doc- 
trines may  have  some  justification.  "  I 
have  made  it  my  constant  efiEort/'  he  says 
in  his  preface,  "to  hold  the  scales  of 
justice  evenly,  and  I  may  at  once  say  that 
I  decline  absolutely  to  regard  Mr.  Rhodes 
cither  as  a  heaven-sent  statesman  or  the 
incarnation  of  all  that  is  wicked.*'  But  in 
the  following  350  pages  Mr.  Hensman 
sees  his  subject,  if  not  directly  heaven- 
sent, at  least  trailing  clouds  of  glory. 

For  Mr.  Rhodes  is  seen  by  Mr.  Hens- 
man as  the  friend  of  the  Dutch,  as  the 
protector  of  the  natives,  as  the  loyal,  far- 
sighted  British  subject.  "  Rhodes's  pol- 
icy ,'*  says  the  author  early  in  the  book, 
conveniently  forgetful  of  events  which  he 
will  have  to  chronicle  later,  "from  the 
first  day  he  entered  political  life,  has  been 
to  conciliate  in  every  way  possible  the 
Dutch  or  Afrikander  element  '* — a  state- 
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ment    which    is   not    without    its    grim 
humor. 

That  at  any  time,  both  before  and  after 
the  Jameson  raid,  "he  was  prepared  to 
extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Transvaal,  and  to  work  in 
amity  with  him  for  the  welfare  of  both 
Dutch  and  British  in  South  Africa,*'  is  a 
frequent  and  favorite  contention  of  Mr. 
Hensman.  Though  the  preceding  page 
may  have  contained  an  account  of  how 
Mr.  Rhodes  checked  a  Boer  trek  to  the 
north,  or  may  have  quoted  a  speech  in 
which  "Mr.  Rhodes  said  in  the  plainest 
and  most  unmistakable  language  that 
'  there  would  be  no  more  Boer  republics 
permitted  to  be  set  up  in  South  Africa '  *'; 
though  the  following  chapter  is  to  contain 
an  account  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  behavior  when 
his  friend,  ally,  and  lieutenant,  Dr.  Jame- 
son, invaded  the  Transvaal  —  still  Mr. 
Hensman  insists  upon  his  subject's  friend- 
ly attitude  toward  the  Dutch. 

So,  too,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rhodes  en- 
gineered through  the  Cape  Parliament  an 
act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to 
the  natives  in  Cape  Colony  is  regarded  a& 
a  "  monument  to  his  desire  to  protect  the 
natives  under  British  rule  against  the 
vices  which  civilization  brings  in  its 
wake."  This  establishes  him,  apparently, 
almost  a  missionary  among  the  natives. 
Xot  even  that  famous  "  deal "  with  Loben- 
gula,  by  which  the  King  of  the  Matabele 
gave  to  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  representa- 
tives the  sole  right  to  search  for  min- 
erals in  Matabeleland  in  return  for  $500 
a  month,  1,000  Martini  Henri  rifles,  and 
100,000  rounds  of  ball-cartridge  shakes 
Mr.  Hensman's  view  of  Mr.  Rhodes  as  the 
native's  friend.  That  the  introduction  of 
the  arms  of  "civilized"  warfare  among 
savages  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  the  game 
could  ever  lead  to  mischief,  the  charitable 
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biographer  does  not  believe  entered  Mr. 
Hhodes^s  calculations. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  its  somewhat  blandly 
partisan  tone,  the  book  is  an  interesting 
one.  For,  however  one  may  regard  the 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  the  earth 
is  Great  Britain^s  and  the  fulness  thereof, 
the  facts  in  the  career  of  the  man  who 
has  most  strenuously  lived  out  that  creed 
are  accurately  set  forth.  He  is  seen  go- 
ing out  to  South  Africa,  a  sickly  boy;  he 
is  seen  acquiring  his  first  small  rights  at 
the  Kimberley  diamond  fields;  he  is  seen 
sitting  there  on  an  upturned  bucket,  one 
■eye  directed  toward  his  workmen,  one  on 
the  book  he  was  studying — for  Rhodes 
w^as  an  Oxford  man,  returning  to  England 
each  year  for  such  university  terms  as  his 
health  and  his  business  permitted. 

He  is  seen  acquiriag  more  diamond 
mines,  and,  finally,  forcing  the  only  rival 
company,  with  Barney  Bamato  at  its 
head,  to  amalgamate  with  him.  He  is 
heard  voicing  his  materialistic  creed,  that 
great  ideas  are  useless  "if  one  has  not 
the  money  to  carry  them  out.'* 

That  vision  of  his — of  a  true  empire, 
with  an  imperial  parliament  meeting  at 
Westminster  to  manage  affairs  of  empire, 
while  local  affairs  were  managed  in  local 
colonial  parliaments — and  the  infiuence 
which  that  vision  had,  in  1888,  upon  hia 
relations  with  Pamell  and  the  Home-Rule 
party,  are  interestingly  set  forth.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hensman,  it  was  this  vision 
Alone,  and  no  ulterior  thought  of  the  con- 
ciliatory effect  upon  certain  parliament- 
ary voters  on  his  own  South  African 
matters,  that  prompted  his  £10,000  check 
to  the  Home-Rule  party. 

The  most  dramatic  episode  in  Mr. 
Rhodes's  career — his  visit  as  a  peace 
emissary  to  the  Matabele  during  their  re- 
hellion,  after  Dr.  Jameson  had  withdrawn 
the  white  police  from  Rhodesia  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  Transvaal  raid — is  dra- 
matically recounted.     With   only   three 


other  white  men  he  set  out  to  try  his 
power  among  the  idunas  of  the  tribie. 
The  Matabele  were  glutted  with  blood; 
they  had  been  massacreing  whites,  and 
the  fever  to  kill  was  on  them.  But  the 
four  men,  declining  such  a  guard  as  the 
military  authorities  in  South  Africa  were 
able  to  offer  them,  went  almost  unarmed 
to  the  stronghold  of  the  rebels.  And 
there,  in  a  dramatic  moment,  Rhodes 
found  his  infiuence  still  powerful,  when, 
in  answer  to  his  denunciations  and  his 
pleas,  "  one  of  the  oldest  idunas  present 
raised  a  light  wand  or  stick  above  his 
head,  and  advanced  toward  Rhodes,  say- 
ing :  '  See,  this  is  my  rifie.  I  cast  it  at 
your  feet  1 '  Repeating  the  movement,  he 
cried:  *And  this  is  my  spear,  which  I 
likewise  cast  at  your  feet !  *  As  he  retired 
to  his  place  once  more,  all  the  chiefs 
around  set  up  a  loud  cry  of  assent,  and 
the  Matabele  rebellion  was  at  an  end.*' 

A  remarkable  personality,  this — one 
which,  even  were  claims  of  a  Sunday- 
school  morality  denied  it,  could  not  fail 
to  interest  and  to  command.  And  in  re- 
gard to  it  Mr.  Hensman's  accurate  and 
ample  collection  of  facts  will  be  a  real 
assistance  to  the  biographer  who  must 
come  later.  A,  H. 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY, 

AGAIN 

SOME  years  ago,  in  a  rather  neat  little 
epilogue  to  his  "Eighteenth  Century 
Vignettes,"  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  posed  the 
question : 

'*  What  is  it,  pray" — some  rea<ler  asks — 
^^  What  is  it  that  attaches 
You  fancy  so  to  fans  and  masks. 
To  periwigs  and  patches  f  " 

Mr.  Dobson's  reply  was  more  satisfac- 
tory to  himself,  perhaps,  than  to  others 

Oarolivs  thx  iLLvmuous,  Que«n-ConM>rt  of  Q^atge  II. 
A  Study  of  her  Lita  and  Time.  By  W.  H.  Wilkins.  M.A., 
F.S.A.  With  illaBtratiooB.  Longmans,  Qreen  h  Co.,  8  vol- 
umes, 8vo,  $\%. 
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general  probably  on  sure  ground  as  to 
what  is  Giotto  and  what  is  not,  though 
probably  also  most  of  his  readers  who 
have  made  any  study  of  the  subject  for 
themselves  will  here  and  there  find  cause 
for  scepticism.  But  the  book  is  not  for 
experts,  and  students  will  find  the  book  a 
safe  guide.  It  satisfactorily  sweeps  away 
much  that  is  traditional  and  conjectural, 
and  leaves  very  little,  for  example,  of 
either  Vasari  or  of  the  "  literary  ^^  writ- 
ing of  which  there  has  been  so  much  about 
Giotto.  Mr.  Perkins,  to  be  sure,  might 
have  distinguished  between  the  literary 
and  the  aesthetic  point  of  view  and  not 
have  achieved  the  latter  so  completely. 
He  had  but  150  pages  at  his  disposal,  but 
if  he  had  pruned  away  a  great  deal  of  what 
is  really  the  surplusage  of  chronicling  his 
own  intentions  and  exclusions  and  the 
reasons  for  both — writing,  in  a  word,  the 
history  of  his  own  mental  processes  during 
the  composition  of  his  book  instead  of 
merely  the  book  itself — ^he  would  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  room.  As  it  is,  where  he 
prsetermits  for  a  moment  his  scientific  pre- 
occupation, it  is  not  because  of  sesthetic 
solicitations,  but  to  burn  another  candle 
— a  pseudo-scientific  one,  so  to  say — at 
Mr.  Berenson's  shrine.  For  instance,  he 
says :  "  We  might  easily  fill  many  pages 
with  a  lengthy  dissertation  upon  these 
qualities  of  Form"  etc. ;  but  " to  do  so 
would  be  mainly  to  repeat  what  has  al- 
ready been  so  well  and  clearly  said  by  Mr. 
Berenson."  And  then  he  does  repeat  some 
of  this — a  passage  in  which  are  described 
those  famous  "tactile  values,"  the  dis- 
covery of  which,  though  it  may  not  per- 
haps confer  as  certain  an  immortalit}', 
must  surely  be  recognized  as  a  striking 
parallel,  in  the  narrower  field  of  art- 
criticism,  of  the  discovery  of  Monsieur 
Gourdain  in  the  broad  distinctions  of  hu- 
man speech. 

Two  volumes  of  the  late  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton's  works,  Painting  in  France  and  Con- 


temporary French  Painting,  are  issued  in 
a  new  edition,  copiously  illustrated  with 
photogravure    reproductions    of    French 
pictures,  but  apparently  from  old  plates- 
Narrower  margins  reduce  the   form  to 
greater  convenience^  and  the  volumes  ari* 
altogether    extremely    presentable.      The 
illustrations    vary    in    interest    as    their 
originals,  of  course,   do;    and  many  of 
them  are  so  familiar  as  to  be  hackneved. 
But  no  two  editors  would  make  the  same 
choice  out  of  the  very  considerable  mass  of 
available   material,   and   it  is  inevitable 
that  many  selections,  to  be  representative, 
must  be  very  old  friends.     The  text  is 
rather  desultory  than  systematic,  and  it 
is  superfluous,  at  this  day,  to  describe  it. 
The  qualities  of  Mr.  Hamerton's  writing 
on  art  are  nearly  as  well  known  as  the 
pictures  that  illustrate  it.     He  wrote  of 
what   he   had   made  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with,  and  wrote,  thus,  intelli- 
gently for  the  general  reader  whom  he  al- 
ways addressed.     His  views  were  always 
catholic,  and  expressed  with  a  simplicity 
sometimes  exaggerated.    He  was  as  literal 
as  he  was  copious,  and  more  instructive  to 
the  utterly  ignorant  than  suggestive  to  the. 
tolerably  informed.    What  he  wrote  about 
art  is  easy  reading,  but  it  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  as  much  read  as  formerly,  now  that 
the  public  he  helped  to  educate  has  got 
along  far  enough  to  demand  something 
more  incisive. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  Riverside  Art 
Series  is  entitled  Correggio:  a  collection 
of  fifteen  pictures  and  a  supposed  por- 
trait of  the  painter,  with  introduction  and 
interpretation  by  Estelle  M.  HurlL  The 
pictures  are  excellent  plates  by  Andrew, 
some  from  photographs  by  Alinari,  Braun, 
and  others,  some  from  Toschi's  well- 
known  and  extremely  serviceable,  however 
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unsatisfactory^  drawings  after  Correggio's 
original.  The  text  is  obviously  adapted  to 
the  tastes  and  the  comprehension  of  begin- 
ners in  art  and  in  life.  W.  C.  B. 


HYPOLYMPIA 

MK.  EDMUND  GOSSE  has  come 
forth  from  his  editorial  and  crit- 
ical sanctum  to  sport  with  the  gods  in 
the  open  air.  Hypolympia,  the  scene  of 
his  fantasy,  which  is  in  prose,  is  an  island, 
hitherto  inhabited  by  Lutherans,  in  a  re- 
mote but  temperate  province  of  Northern 
Europe.  The  persons  are  the  gods  of  an- 
cient Greece,  and  the  time  is  early  in  the 
twentieth  century.  By  twos  and  threes, 
or  in  larger  groups,  the  gods  discuss  their 
exile  from  Olympus  and  the  imposition  on 
them  of  mortality. 

The  twelve  scenes  are  laid  around  a 
large,  low  country-house  of  eighteenth- 
century  model — on  a  terrace  high  above 
the  sea,  in  a  glen,  and  in  a  dell  below  the 
house.  Aphrodite,  Eros,  Poseidon,  Pallas, 
and  Zeus  unfold  the  plot,  then  Circe,  Kro- 
nos,  and  Rhea  appear.  The  mind  of 
EIronos  wanders,  and  he  believes  it  was 
Zeus  who  turned  him  out  of  Olympus. 
His  mind  is  worn  so  smooth  that  it  fails 
any  longer  to  catch  in  ideas  as  they  flit 
against  it. 

To  -^sculapius  the  seeming  calamity  is 
a  blessing.  The  impenetrable  immortality 
of  the  gods  has  been  a  constant  source  of 
exasperation  to  him.  His  work  has  been 
mere  theory.  Now  his  patients  will  know 
the  sense  of  alleviation,  the  cessation  of 
the  throb,  the  resuming  glitter  in  the  eye, 
the  restoration  of  cheerfulness  and  appe- 
tite. 

Zeus  finds  lack  of  reaponsibility  and  a 
certain  amount  of  humor  in  the  situation. 
His  idea  of  the  duty  of  a  deity  has  not 
been  to  sit  passive  beside  a  cup  of  nectar, 

HTPOLTiaxA:  OB,  Tbm  Oom  iir  tbs  Imlmmd.    An  Ironic 
Fantasy.   By  Bdmimd  Gosae.    Dodd,  Mead  A  Co.,  Idmo,  fl.OO. 


and  whereas  his  personal  conduct  has  al- 
ways been  above  reproach,  he  cannot  truth- 
fully say  as  much  for  that  of  his  children. 
But  now  all  is  changed,  for  where  there 
is  no  one  to  notice  that  errors  are  com- 
mitted, no  errors  are  coiomitted. 

Thus  they  console  themselves,  until,  of 
a  sudden.  Iris  appears  on  a  vast  rainbow 
stretching  from  three  white  ships  to  the 
island,  to  announce  that  the  rebellion  in 
Olympus  is  over,  for  the  usurper  has  fallen 
from  power,  and  that  the  gods  may  return 
as  immortals  to  their  old  home. 

Underlying  the  little  drama  is  a  current 
of  philosophical  consolation  for  us  poor 
mortals,  who  have  not  that  ^^  satiety  of 
mental  ease  where  all  is  known  because  it 
merely  is."  "  What  a  vain  thing  it  was/^ 
says  Nike  to  -^sculapius,  "  the  perpetual 
clash  and  resonance  of  a  victory  that  no 
one  could  withstand;  the  mockery  that 
conquest  must  be  to  an  immortal  whom 
no  one  can  ever  really  oppose;  no  veri- 
table difficulty  to  overcome,  no  genuine 
resistance  to  meet,  nothing  positively  tus- 
sled with  and  thrown,  nothing  but  ghostly 
armies  shrinking  and  melting  a  little  way 
in  front  of  my  advancing  eagles !  " 


A   CLASSIC   REPRINT 

I^HIS  book  is  interesting  rather  be- 
cause of  the  time  of  its  appearance 
and  of  the  man  who  wrote  it  than  because 
of  its  contents.  Sir  Henry  Wolton  was 
what  we  now  should  call  an  office-seeker. 
For  the  great  part  of  his  life  he  sturdily 
and  at  times  obsequiously  sought  at  the 
hands  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  positions 
in  the  English  diplomatic  and  civil  ser- 
vice, and,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fort- 
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une  and  much  variety  of  lean  employ- 
ment, he  finally  brought  up  securely  in 
the  comfortable  post  of  Provost  of  Eton. 
But  an  English  office-seeker  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  had  certain  qualifications 
and  advantages.  He  was  a  well-educated 
and  much-travelled  man,  familiar  with 
large  issues  and  stirring  events,  and  pos- 
sessed of  an  indefatigable  and  miscel- 
laneous curiosity.  His  most  interesting 
literary  remains  are  poems  and  letters, 
but,  like  a  true  son  of  his  time,  he  tried 
his  hand  at  many  things.  His  long  resi- 
dence in  Italy  had  given  him  an  amateur 
interest  in  architecture,  which  he  ex- 
pressed during  a  period  of  impecuniosity 
and  ^forced  retirement  from  the  public 
service  by  writing  this  little  thin  volume 
on  the  Elements  of  Architecture.  The 
man  himself,  as  one  of  his  contemporaries 
said,  had  "built  nothing  but  castles  in 
Spain,''  and  his  book  is  little  more  than  a 
paraphrase  of  Vitruvius,  but  it  has  much 
literary  and  historical,  if  only  a  slight 
technical,  interest,  and  its  reprint  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  the  busy  year  of 
1902  is  something  to  be  noticed  and  ap- 
proved. 

H.C, 


EUROPEAN  NEIGHBORS 

IN  "  Our  European  Neighbors  Series  '* 
Mr.  Alfred  Thomas  Story  has  pro- 
duced a  readable  volume  on  Swiss  Life  in 
Town  and  Country.  The  little  volume  is 
fully  illustrated  by  photographs  taken 
from  scenes  and  people  at  first  hand  and 
in  the  national  costumes  of  the  various 
cantons  and  communes.  Many  facts  al- 
ready fairly  well  known  are  here  ampli- 
fied and  illumined  by  side-lights  thrown 
on  the  domestic,  political,  religious,  and 
literary  nature  of  Swiss  life  in  general. 


Swim  Lirx  in  Town  and  Courtbt.    By  Alfred  T.  Story. 
G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons,  13mo,  f  1.20. 


Mr.  Story  touches  but  lightly  on  the 
early  period,  when  the  Roman  invasion 
under  Caesar  broke  up  the  homogeneoua 
Celtic  tribes,  Rhseti  and  Helvetii,  who  met 
the  foe  with  such  '^  indomitable  opposi- 
tion" as  decimated  their  ranks  so  that 
they  never  again  could  raise  their  headfr 
as  a  separate  people — distinct  from  the 
Alemanni  and  Burgundians,  who  flocked 
in  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  power 
and  became  permanent  occupiers  of  the 
land.    The  differences  between  the  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Italian-speaking  sec- 
tions of  the  land  to-day  are  interestingly 
pictured. 

But  from  all  told,  the  Swiss  peasant 
leads  a  hard,  laborious,  and  stinted  life; 
and  to  this  our  author  attributes  the  gen- 
eral physical  aspect  of  the  women,  who, 
though  plump  and  strong,  are  never  hand- 
some, rarely  pretty,  and  only  occasionally 
comely.  No  people  in  any  land  are  better 
schooled.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  no  people 
in  Europe  cares  so  little  for  literature, 
even  its  own.  They  are  too  hard  worked 
to  have  time  for  books ;  but  all  are  readers 
of  newspapers,  of  which  there  are  a  prodig- 
ious number  and  variety.  Hence,  the  best 
writers  are  mostly  associated  with  the 
newspapers.  Despite  this  odd  state  of 
aflfairs,  however,  no  country  of  equal  pop- 
ulation is  richer  in  writers  of  distinction, 
though  these  remain  unrecognized  at 
home  and  are  almost  always  discovered 
by  France  or  Germany.  Mr.  Story  cites 
as  examples  Keller,  Conrad  Ferdinand 
Meyer,  and  others,  not  forgetting  Leutbo- 
den,  "that  singer  of  harmony  supreme, 
who  addressed  to  his  country  verses  full  of 
anger  and  fierce  invective,  because  of  her 
indifference  to  those  who  sing  for  her 
psalmodies  of  sweetest  measure  drawn 
from  suffering  hearts.'^ 

Our  author  also  points  out  the  fact  that 
the  best  literature  of  la  Suisse  romandB 
becomes  merged  in  the  literature  of 
France,  and  names,  among  others,  Rous- 
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seau^  de  Stael,  Benjamin  Constant,  Marc 
Moxmier,  Victor  Cherbuliez,  Edouard  Bod, 
and  TopfiEer.  "But/^  continues  the  au- 
thor, "  it  is  not  quite  exact  to  say  the  best, 
because  there  is  a  poetry  equally  good, 
like  that  of  Juste  Olivier,  which  cannot 
be  detached  from  the  place  of  its  birth, 
where,  as  he  himself  wrote : 

'*  Un  Gdne  cache  dans  tous  ces  lieux  que 
J'aime"    .    .    . 

Of  these  peculiarly  national  writers 
many  are  named.  Antonio  Huonder, 
Charles  Spitteler,  Otto  Hagenmacher,  0. 
Stutlermeister,  Adolph  Frey,  August  Bech- 
lin,  Isabelle  Kaiser,  Alice  de  Chambrier; 
and  another  authoress,  daughter  of  Jere- 
mias  Gotthelf,  who  invented  a  new  form 
of  literature,  the  peasant  epopee. 

In  all  its  aspects  the  national  life  is 
sympathetically  touched  and  brought  be- 
fore the  reader. 

In  the  same  series  Mr.  F.  M.  Hough 
gives  an  account  of  Holland,  as  attractive 
as  it  is  thorough.  The  author,  a  long- 
time resident  of  the  Netherlands,  is  at 
home  in  its  life,  both  urban  and  rural.  In 
describing  the  homogeneity  of  the  land,  he 
makes  the  reader  feel  as  never  before  how 
closely  is  this  connected  with  its  smallness 
— ^^  pressed,*'  as Jie  says,  "  into  a  comer  of 
Europe  comprising  twelve  thousand  square 
miles  of  lowland.  .  .*'  The  cities  are  not 
populous;  the  houses  are  not  large;  the 
canals  are  wide,  and  one  can  go  from  the 
most  northern  point  in  the  coimtry  to  the 
most  southern,  or  from  the  extreme  east 
to  the  extreme  west,  in  a  single  day ;  and 
if  it  be  a  summer's  day  in  daylight,  while 
from  the  top  of  the  tower  of  the  cathedral 
at  Utrecht  one  can  look  over  a  large  part 
of  the  land. 

The  average  Dutchman,  we  are  told, 
fails  to  take  in  even  Holland's  colonial 
possessions — extensive  as  these  are — as  col- 
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onies  are  taken  in  by  some  other  nations. 
**  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
the  remark,  from  both  old  and  yoimg, '  Wc 
have  been  great,'  *  We  have  had  our  tinic,' 
'Every  nation  reaches  a  climax.  .  .  .' 
The  state  of  mind  of  the  average  Dutch- 
man has  been  well  described  as  that  of  a 
man  well  on  in  years,  who  has  amassed  n 
fair  fortune,  and  now  takes  things  easily, 
and  loves  to  talk  over  the  somewhat  wild 
doings  of  his  youth." 

In  describing  the  marvellous  feats  that 
little  Holland  has  achieved  in  the  past,  Mr. 
Hough  is  in  no  wise  chary  of  his  enthusi- 
asm. He  warms  to  the  work  of  showing 
how  she  fought  Spain,  suffered  at  the 
stake,  and  died  at  the  dykes.  With  equal 
generosity  he  describes  her  achievements 
in  letters,  theology,  statesmanship,  and 
art,  and  dwells  upon  her  great  showing  in 
the  latter,  even  in  the  present  day. 

"  The  Dutchman,"  he  says,  "  hates  to  be 
interfered  with,  resents  the  advice  of  can- 
did friends,  and  cannot  stand  *  chaff.'  He 
has  his  kind  of  humor,  which  is  slow  in 
expression  and  material  in  conception,  but 
he  does  not  understand  ^  banter.'  He  is 
liberal  in  theories,  but  intensely  conserva- 
tive in  practice.  He  will  agree  with  a  new 
theory,  but  often  do  as  his  grandfather  did; 
and  so  in  Holland  there  may  be  seen  very 
primitive  methods  side  by  side  with  fin-d^ 
Steele  thought.  In  a  salon  in  any  princi- 
pal town  there  will  be  thought  the  most 
advanced,  and  manner  of  life  the  most  lux- 
urious; but  a  stone's  throw  off,  in  a  cot- 
tage or  farm-house  just  outside  the  town, 
may  be  witnessed  the  life  of  the  seven- 
teenth century." 

To  explain  such  anachronisms  the  au- 
thor gives,  in  some  detail,  the  differences 
of  race,  dialect,  pronunciation,  religion, 
and  character-features  found  among  the 
people  who  make  up  the  seven  provinces 
which  comprise  the  Netherlands.  The 
life-habits  of  workmen,  artisans,  peasants, 
merchants,  even  children,  are  all  touched 
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upon;  wages  paid,  status  of  the  working 
class,  women's  position,  customs  at  wed- 
dings, kermisses,  funerals,  are  all  depicted. 
Many  readers  may  be  surprised  to  learn  of 
the  strength,  numerically  and  literary,  of 
the  Soman  Catholics  in  a  country  thought 
of  as  so  very  Protestant  as  Holland;  and 
also  to  note  that  colonial  Holland  is  about 
three  times  as  large  as  European  Holland, 
and  in  point  of  success  second  only  to  Eng- 
land. 

Club  life  is  as  yet  unknown  to  Dutch 
women,  and  in  comparatively  scant  favor 
with  the  men,  who  use  clubs  only  to 
pay  flying  visits  to  them  for  business  pur- 
poses in  the  morning,  but  never  for  social 
resort  in  the  evenings.  A  Dutchman's 
fireside  is  always  the  place  for  the  latter. 
Even  the  newspapers  are  never  read  else- 
where. It  is  his  club-room,  where  even  a 
business  friend,  needing  to  see  him  in 
haste,  is  sure  to  find  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  indicate  even  slightly 
the  hundreds  of  interesting  things  con- 
cerning Dutch  life  to  be  found  in  this  lit- 
tle volume. 


A  SPORTSMAN'S  GOSPEL 

WHEN  Mr.  Thomas  Martindale  origi- 
nally decided  to  become  a  sports- 
man he  may  have  had  no  idea  of  writing  a 
book  and  calling  it  Sport  Indeed,  In  fact, 
he  admits  himself  that  his  first  thought 
was  to  get  away  from  Philadelphia.  The 
same  idea  has  occurred  to  a  good  many 
other  men  in  that  city,  particularly  if  they 
happened  not  to  belong  there.  One  ex- 
cursion pleased  Mr.  Martindale  mightily. 
He  tried  another,  and  many  more.  Deeds 
came  first;  but  the  idea  of  perpetuating 
them  in  a  book  seems  to  have  followed 
soon  after,  for  we  find  the  author,  early  in 
his  volume,  shooting  a  fine  caribou,  and 

Spobt  Imdxsd.  By  Thomas  Martlndal«.  With  Illoitra- 
tUnw  from  photogrmphi  by  the  Anther.  George  W.  JaooIm 
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then,  with  guides'  help,  roping  the  homy 
monster  to  a  tree,  while  a  photograph  was 
taken  of  the  entire  group.  The  counte- 
nance of  the  author  himself  betrays  not 
less  the  story-teller  than  the  sportsman. 
The  narration  of  what  he  calls  "  A  few  of 
the  many  pleasant  and  exciting  incidents 
and  experiences  enjoyed  in  my  tussle  with 
the  wilds  of  nature  ^'  carries  him  through 
346  pages  of  well-printed  text  and  some 
two  dozen  graphic  representations  of 
happy  hunting-grounds  or  fishing-rivers. 

Guides  were  at  first  regarded  by  Mr. 
Martindale  with  sentiments  of  implicit 
trust.  A  sorry  day  for  woodsmanship  it 
was  when  one  denizen  of  the  wilderness 
led  him  a  long  tramp  in  a  circle.  There- 
after he  used  his  own  eyes,  too.  Once  he 
subsisted  for  three  days  on  a  diet  of  soup 
capsules.  That  was  heroic.  His  first 
moose — or  was  it  the  second  ? — stood  gal- 
lantly while  he  fired  three  times  at  the 
great  bull,  who  was  guiding  and  driving 
a  timid  mate  to  safety.  That  particular 
bull  moose  survived.  There  is  a  different 
story  to  tell,  however,  as  the  record  pro- 
gresses. 

The  veteran  of  10,000  miles  of  journey- 
ing in  quest  of  sport  has  met  the  biggest 
moose  of  New  Brunswick^s  Little  Tobique, 
found  an  angler's  paradise  in  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest,  bagged  brant  on  Cape 
Cod,  shot  quail  in  North  Carolina,  hunted 
rabbit  and  pheasant  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  even  tried  a  hand  at  trout  tick- 
ling in  the  north  of  England.  He  tells  it 
all  very  good-naturedly,  and  lays  claim  to 
no  very  incredible  "killing.''  His  side- 
lights on  manners  and  customs  of  that  re- 
markable individual,  "  the  Native,"  wher- 
ever found — and  especially  in  the  quaint 
Gasp6  district  of  Quebec — ^will  be  best  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  seen  natives 
where  they  are  made. 

"Any  book,"  pleads  the  author,  in  a 
preface  with  "  Apologetic  "  for  its  title — 
"  any  book  whose  aim  is  to  lengthen  and 
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make  better  the  life  of  the  American  busi- 
ness man^  and  to  show  him  the  most  en- 
joyable way  to  do  it,  must  be  a  good  book/^ 
The  present  volume  is  all  of  that. 

A   parting  word   to  the   care-driven, 
town-bound  business  man  is  worth  quot- 
ing:   "Leave  your  desk  and  turn  your 
back  on  the  steaming  streets  of  civiliza- 
tion  and  your  thoughts  where  nature 
tempts  with  her  trout-streams,  her  mir- 
rored lakes,  and  her  game-abounding  re- 
treats; to  her  forests,  fragrant  with  bal- 
samic  odors,   and  watered  with   living 
streams  made  wholesome  by  the  leechings 
of  the  spruce,  and  pine,  and  cedar — ^nat- 
ure's own  nectar.    A  draught  of  it,  and 
you'll  need  no  other  stimulant.     Then, 
when  the  day's  sport  is  over  and  the  night 
comes,  what  a  revelation  is  in  store  for 
you !    Cuddled  in  your  warm  sleeping-bag, 
with  plenty  of  blankets,  you  ^lay  me 
down '  on  your  bed  of  spruce  boughs, 
whose  odors  play  thick  about  you,  filling 
the  air  and  soothing  you  quickly  into 
babe-like    slumber.      In    the    morning, 
spryer  than  the  sun,  you  leave  your  bed 
before  him,  armed  with  a  double-edged 
appetite  so  keen  and  new  you  wonder 
where  it  came  from.    Trust  me  for  what 
I  ten  you.*'   Mr.  Martindale's  varied  chap- 
ters prove  him  a  guide,  not  to  say  a  phi- 
losopher and  friend,  who  is  altogether  to 
be  trusted.  W,  B.  Chase, 


BOOKS   ON  ANIMAL  LIFE 

TO  know  anjrthing  well  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  amount  of  love  put 
into  the  labor  of  learning,  and  if  this  is 
true  of  things  in  general  it  is  especially 
true  of  the  study  of  animals.  It  is  well 
to  remember  this  while  perusing  such  a 
hook  as  Lady  Lee,  and  Other  Animal 
Stories,  by  the  late  Hannon  Lee  Ensign, 
for  much  in  these  stories  will  be  likely  to 

.  Ladt  Lbs,  ahd  Othkb  SroBiBi.    By  Humon  Lee  Bnaign. 
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tax  the  credulity  of  readers  who  have  given 
little  time  or  attention  to  the  art  of  mak- 
ing friends  with  animals.  This  posthu- 
mous work  has  been  gathered  from  Mr. 
Ensign's  papers  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Francis 
Fisher  Browne,  of  Chicago,  who  also  adds 
to  the  book  ^n  interesting  sketch  of  Mr. 
Ensign's  life. 

Besides  the  charming  animal  who  gives 
name  to  the  book,  there  are  stories  of  nine 
others.  The  author  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  beautiful  little  mare  one  day 
while  she  was  disobeying  her  owner,  from 
whom  Mr.  Ensign  bought  her.  Her  sub- 
sequent characteristics  are  given,  and  her 
achievements  related  with  as  much  mi- 
nute realism  and  love  as  if  she  had  been  a 
human  being,  and  her  death,  while  in  dis- 
charge of  her  duty,  makes  a  climax  more 
fitting  than  if  she  made  her  exit  after  hav- 
ing run  the  f  uU  limit  of  equine  existence. 

"Gentleman  Jack"  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  career  of  a  high-bred 
canine  whose  human  qualities  seem  both 
true  and  entertaining,  and  who  furnishes 
an  excellent  example  of  how  nerve  and 
quality  can  overmatch  mere  brawn  and 
muscle.  Less  attention,  doubtless,  has 
been  given  to  the  study  of  cats  than  of 
dogs,  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact 
that  remarkable  intelligence  in  the  feline 
finds  less  ready  acceptance  with  most  peo- 
ple. It  must  be  confessed  that  the  story 
of  "  Union  Square  Jim  "  goes  far  beyond 
the  usual  limit  of  cat  resourcefulness  and 
bravery.  "Jim"  was  the  ofEspring  of  a 
cat  in  the  Union  Square  Theatre  who  met 
death  from  the  kick  of  an  angry  star  actor. 
"Jim"  became  the  pet  of  the  theatre  peo- 
ple, and  especially  of  one  young  actress  on 
whose  dressing-table  he  was  wont  to  sit 
while  she  prepared  herself  to  meet  the 
audience — making  him  the  recipient  even 
of  all  her  secret  ambitions.  One  night 
"  Jim  "  followed  her  upon  the  stage,  hid- 
ing behind  a  chair  while  he  watched  her 
acting.    As  the  actress  went  toward  the  au- 
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dience  to  acknowledge  a  recall^  neither  she 
nor  anyone  else  observed  that  the  hem  of 
her  thin  dress  caught  fire  from  the  foot- 
lights.    The  disaster  was  not  suspected 
until  the  approach  of  "  Jim/^  who  sprang 
upon  the  ignited  mass  of  flufiBness  and 
rolled   himself   in  the  already  burning 
fabric  until  he  quenched  it,  burning  every 
hair  oflf  his  own  body  in  the  effort.    Then 
began  commotion  on  the  stage;  the  heavy 
curtain  was  hastily  rolled  down — crush- 
ing as  it  fell  the  life  out  of  the  devoted 
animal!     This  whole  story  is  very  well 
told,  the  early  portion  of  the  cat's  career 
making  the  climax  seem  the  more  prob- 
able.   "  My  Friend,  The  Elephant  '^  pre- 
sents thrilling  episodes  illustrative  of  the 
intelligence    of    renowned    Jumbo,    and 
also  portrays  the  tragic  end  of  that  high- 
Bouled  animal.    A  charming  story  is  told 
of  the  devotion  of  "  SalUe  Eussell/'  a  beau- 
tiful Kentucky  mare  given  by  her  mis- 
tress to  her  lover  to  serve  through  the  war 
for  the  Union.    At  the  close  the  reader 
is  glad  to  learn  that  the  noble  creature 
died  in  peace  and  love,  and  that  she  was 
the  mother,  three  generations  back,  of 
the  renowned  trotter,  Maud  S.    "Daniel 
Pratt "  presents  the  humorous  experiences 
of  a  dog  who  was  so  inveterate  a  traveller 
that,  despite  devotion  to  his  master,  he 
could  not  remain  at  home.    The  book  is 
very  well  written ;  its  style  has  the  grace 
and  sympathy  which  the  subject  demands. 
It  cannot  fail  of  appreciation  among  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  readers  inter- 
ested in  animal  lore. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  domestic  animals 
to  the  wild,  free  creatures,  and  that  step 
is  taken  by  Mr.  Daniel  Lose  Sharp  in  his 
Wild  Life  Near  Home.  The  book  is  made 
up  from  papers  which  first  appeared  in 
various  journals.  Mr.  Sharp's  workman- 
ship is  uncommon  and  his  s1r)rle  comes  de- 
lightfully near  perfection ;  he  also  proves 
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himself    a    humorist   of   subtle    quality. 
Temperamental  and  scholarly  knowledge 
chime    together    and    are    harmonized. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  jottings  down,  the 
seaming  and  joining  so  often  observable  in 
the  work  of  the  naturalist.    His  play  of 
fancy  affords  the  skeleton  no  room  to  ob- 
trude itself.    The  first  chapter,  "  In  Per- 
simmon Time,'*  is  cast  in  narrative  form, 
which  affords  the  more  scope  for  the  au- 
thor's play  of  taste  and  style,  and  wher- 
ever it  is  permissible  he  resorts  to  this 
method.    "  Birds'  Winter  Beds  "  shows  us 
the  sleeping  habits  of  the  feathered  tribe. 
In  other  chapters  we  witness  the  habits  of 
muskrats,  "coons,"  "'possums,"  rabbits, 
etc.    "  In  the  October  Moon  "  reproduces 
the  very  poetry  of  an  autumnal  night,  "  A 
Bird  of   the   Dark" — dealing  with  the 
whippoorwiU  rather  than  the  owl — ^is  so 
sympathetically  and  charmingly  described 
that  it  might  be  called  a  nocturne  in  words. 
How  truly  he  calls  the  whippoorwill  "a 
disembodied  voice.    .    .    .    Night  has  put 
her  spell  on  them,  changing  them  from 
birds  into  wandering  shadows  and  voices. 
There  is  something  haunting  in  their  call, 
a  suggestion  of  fear,  as  though  the  birds 
in  their  flight  were  pursued  by  a  shape  in 
the  gloom.    It  is  the  voice  of  the  lost— the 
voice  of  the  night  trying  to  find  its  way 
back  to  the  day.    .    .    .    Usually  the  cry 
comes  to  us  out  of  the  darkness  and  dis- 
tance— the  loneliest,  ghostliest  cry  of  all 
the  night."    Wherever  Mr.  Sharp  writes 
of  night  life  in  the  woods  we  are  impressed 
— ^without  conscious  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject— of  the  countless  nights  he  must  have 
passed  in  a  first-hand  study  of  the  free  out- 
door life  he  loves.    His  pages  are  so  emi- 
nently quotable  that  lack  of  space  alone 
forbids  such  indulgence.     The  illustra- 
tions are  as  artistic  as  the  text. 
Neighbors  of  Field,  Wood,  and  Stream; 
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or.    Through    the    Year    with    Nature^s 
Cliildren/  presents  what  might  be  called 
a,    more  homely  drama  of  wood  life  in 
-which  familiar  birds  of  every  species  fig- 
ure, also  familiar  four-footed  denizens  of 
tlie  woods,  by  that  capable  authority,  Mr. 
^Morton  Grinnell.  It  covers  much  the  same 
ground  as  that  traversed  by  Mr.  Sharp, 
but  offers  a  complete  contrast  in  treat- 
ment.   Mr.  Grinnell  has  observed  nature 
closely  and  spent  time  in  his  quest.    Mr. 
Sharp  sees  from  the  view-point  of  an 
idealist,  a  poet;  and  as  such  touches  the 
more  subtle  secrets,  all  of  which  he  lights 
up  with  a  very  human  sense  of  humor  and 
intense   kinship    with    all   he    discovers. 
Mr.  Grinnell,  too,  has  a  sense  of  humor, 
but  it  is  of  the  quality  with  which  peo- 
ple have  a  more  every-day  intimacy.    His 
book  is  cast  in  the  narrative  form^  in 
which  people  figure  as  well  as  their  dumb 
friends.    It  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet 
the  wants  of  a  large  number  of  readers. 

Quite  another  aspect  of  this  kindred  ■ 
subject  is  handled  by  Mr.  Charles  Brad- 
ford in  his  The  Wild-Fowlers.  The  author 
enters  with  zest  into  a  description  of  sev- 
eral notable  sporting  scenes  in  which  he 
has  participated,  presumably  as  a  leading 
spirit.  To  the  natural  history  of  the  wild- 
fowl, and  their  habits,  are  added  most 
practical  information  regarding  ammuni- 
tion; together  with  information  as  lucid 
as  it  is  valuable  in  regard  to  sporting  im- 
plements, sportsmen^s  methods,  and  com- 
parative results.  To  this  is  added  numer- 
ous hints  from  personal  experience,  and 
also  in  the  unwritten  laws  of  courtesy  and 
chivalric  behavior  in  game-taking.  The 
whole  is  enlivened  with  bits  of  colloquial 
anecdote  among  sportsmen  and  guides. 
The  amatei^r  will  here  find  much  of  value. 

M.  T. 


STUDIES  IN  TREES 

n'^EEE-LOEE  seems  to  be  veering  as 
-*-  far  as  the  subject  will  permit  from 
the  manner  of  old-time  treatises  on  the 
subject.  The  whole  field  of  fioriculture  is 
coming  surprisingly  to  the  front,  if  the  in- 
creasing output  of  books,  season  by  sea- 
son, on  this  theme,  furnishes  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  its  popularity.  And  the  more 
books  that  appear,  the  more  noticeable  be- 
comes their  departure  from  didactic  meth- 
ods. Botany  seems  determined  to  shelve 
her  text-books — save  for  reference  on  dis- 
puted points — and  make  her  votaries  learn 
her  grammar  through  actual  contact  with 
the  vegetable  world,  both  in  its  full-dress 
parades  and  informal  hours  and  seasons. 
Each  book  seems  more  desirous  than  its 
predecessor  to  do  away  with  dry  formulae 
and  scientific  nomenclature,  and  make  its 
pages  vie  in  interest  with  the  latest  story. 
One  would  hardly  expect  the  aspect  of 
trees  in  winter  to  furnish  a  theme  that 
would  warm  readers  into  interest.  Yet 
Miss  Annie  Oakes  Huntington  comes  very 
near  to  doing  this  in  her  new  book,  entitled 
Studies  of  Trees  in  Winter.  The  work 
is  mainly  confined  to  a  study  of  the  decid- 
uous trees  of  Northeastern  America,  and 
an  d-propos  introduction  is  furnished  by 
Charles  S.  Sargent,  LL.D.  Professor 
Sargent  explains  that  the  real  lover  of 
trees  finds  them  equally  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
that  trees  are  never  really  known  until  one 
can  distinguish  the  diflPerent  species  as 
easily  and  surely  in  winter  as  in  spring  or 
summer.  We  are  assured,  moreover, 
"that  every  tree  has  some  special  and 
peculiar  beauty  which  is  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  in  winter.^^  Among,  other 
things  the  sturdiness  of  the  oak  and  the 
fine  spray  of  the  beech  are  best  seen  in 
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winter — the  beech  being  more  attractive 
then  than  at  any  other  season.  The 
marvellous  structure  of  the  great  elms  and 
the  habits  and  relationships  of  trees  can 
then  also  be  seen  and  realized  as  they  can 
be  at  no  other  time. 

Miss  Huntington^s  descriptions  are  so 
terse,  clear,  and  evidently  the  outcome  of 
fulness  of  knowledge — conned  and  ob- 
served— ^that  her  work  impresses  one 
somewhat  as  might  a  drama  of  tree-life 
coming  into  touch  with  every-day  intelli- 
gence. The  tree  families  dealt  with  are 
the  horse-chestnut,  maples,  ashes,  wal- 
nuts,  beeches,  elms,  oaks,  lindens,  locusts, 
willows,  poplars,  larches,  magnolias,  tu- 
lips, mountain  ash,  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
etc.  Whoever  reads  the  book  will  learn 
A  great  deal  more  about  things  with  which 
he  may  already  be  more  or  less  familiar, 
and  concerning  which  a  further  knowl- 
edge will  be  a  pleasant  load  to  carry. 
Although  the  author^s  touch  is  light,  she 
pauses  to  note  some  of  the  queer  legends 
connected  with  trees,  as  well  as  the  me- 
chanical uses  to  which  certain  of  their 
leaves  and  juices  have  been  put.  She  also 
strikes  back  here  and  there  to  their  deriva- 
tion, showing  that  names  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  Latin  are  only  Latinized  forms 
of  the  old  Celtic  names  that  did  duty  be- 
fore Latin  was  born,  and  grew  out  of  the 
shrewd  observation  of  the  aborigines  as 
to  the  distinctive  properties  or  values  of 
the  respective  trees. 

Forest  Trees  and  Forest  Scenery  is  in 
size  an  unpretentious  volume,  yet  in  it 
Mr.  Frederick  Schwarz  goes  over  a  good 
deal  of  ground,  and  carries  the  inquiring 
reader  into  the  beauty  and  attractiveness 
of  American  forest  trees  and  sylvan  scen- 
ery. This  done  he  gives  some  space  to  a 
description  of  the  system  of  forestry  prac- 
tised in  various  countries  of  Europe,  and 
ends  by  making  a  comparative  estimate  of 


the  aesthetic  values  of  artificial  forest  ef- 
fects against  the  beauty  of  natural  forests 
in  America — with  the  balance  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  This  estimate  is  the  more 
timely  just  now  when  the  science  of  fores- 
try is  beginning  to  be  applied  in  certain 
sections  of  this  country  where  industrial 
growth  seems  to  caU  for  it. 

"  Evidently,''  writes  Mr.  Schwarz,  "  the 
work  performed  upon  our  forests  will  be 
manifested  in  a  new  outward  appearance, 
a  change  that  cannot  but  be  preferable  to 
the  scenes  ordinarily  presented  by  our  cut 
and  abandoned  timber  lands,  and  one  that 
will  be  appreciated  not  only  by  our  forest- 
lovers  in  general,  but  also  by  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  lumber  industry  itself, 
who  are  often  forced,  through  competition 
and  prevailing  methods,  to  leave  a  desolate 
picture  behind." 

Mrs.  Frances  Theodora  Parsons,  under 
title  of  According  to  Season,  contributes 
another  book,  properly  classified  as  a  stand- 
ard work,  to  the  literature  in  which  she 
may  be  called  the  pioneer.  This  work  cov- 
ers the  habits  and  peculiarities,  together 
with  the  seasons  of  rest  and  blooming,  of 
all  the  flowers  and  shrubs  best  worth  know- 
ing. Mrs.  Parsons  very  truly  observes, 
"  When  we  learn  to  call  flowers  by  their 
names,  we  take  the  first  step  toward  a  real 
intimacy  with  them."  But  in  making 
known  their  popular  names  she  by  no 
means  neglects  their  botanical  derivations 
and  relationships,  and  also  indicates  those 
by  which  they  are  sometimes  miscalled. 
The  many  colored  plates  are  capitally  exe- 
cuted and  serve  as  unerring  auxiliaries  to 
the  text.  The  habital  as  well  as  the  bloom- 
ing seasons  are  given  in  a  way  that  cannot 
fail  to  aid  the  searcher  in  field  or  wayside, 
and  the  book  is  clearly  planned  and  in- 
dexed. Mrs.  Parsons  also  touches  upon 
the  medicinal  uses  to  which  certain  plants 
and  flowers  have  been  put,  but  hardly 
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enough  so  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a 
younger  generation  of  readers  who  would 
fain  be  better  informed  in  regard  to  prac- 
tices now  falling  into  disuse.  It  seems 
time  that  somebody  should  treat  fully  and 
entertainingly  of  the  supposed  efficacy  of 
things  long  believed  and  practised  by  their 
ancestors — ^such  as  birch  twigs,  for  in- 
stance. 


UNDER  THE  SKYLIGHTS 

T^HOSE  who  have  read  Mr.  Fuller's 
■^  "Chevalier  of  Pensieri  Yam"  that 
book  freighted  with  fancies  which  seemed 
to  come  from  a  world  more  remote  and 
leisurely  than  this  of  our  own  day,  will  be 
likely  to  read,  with  equal  pleasure  and  a 
different  zest,  this  latest  volume  from  the 
same  pen.  There  are  three  stories;  all 
drawn  from  the  author's  observations  of 
life  in  a  Western  town,  and  all  brought 
under  the  play  of  a  humor  which  is  at  once 
both  sportive  and  lambent.  The  insatia- 
ble novel-reader,  indeed,  might  fail  to  rate 
them  as  stories  at  all,  since  there  is  little 
plot  and  no  superlative  love  motive,  the 
latter  being  made  to  play  amid  the  con- 
flicting social  currents  of  the  stories  no 
more  than  the  part  which  any  keen  ob- 
server sees  it  play  in  the  elbowing  strug- 
gles of  every-day,  common  life. 

"The  Downfall  of  Abner  Joyce''  de- 
picts the  career  of  a  bucolic  genius,  who, 
after  having  written  a  book  and  achieved 
fame,  found  it  about  as  difficult  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  requirements  of  polite  life 
as  if  he  had  been  the  proverbial  bull  in  a 
china-shop. 

Mrs.  Palmer  Pence,  a  type  of  Western 
society  leader  with  whose  dash  and  daring 
the  newspapers  have  long  made  us  famil- 
iar, wishes  to  cultivate  Abner,  but  finds  on 
her  hands  more  mental  avoirdupois  than 
she  can  handle.     Her  niece,  Clytie,  tries 
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to  manipulate  Abner,  and  finds  herself 
squelched  and  wilted,  and  then  rises  by 
virtue  of  her  innate  lightness  and  plays 
on  the  big  man  a  cannonade  of  persiflage 
which  leaves  him  weaponless  and,  in  effect, 
speechless.  He  is  invited  to  swell  recep- 
tions, where  he  tries  to  entertain  fashion's 
votaries  with  radical  opinions  drawn  from 
his  own  works,  published  and  unpublished. 
An  amiable  capitalist,  one  Leverett  Why- 
land,  tries  to  propitiate  this  modem  Sam- 
son, but  Abner  will  have  none  of  the  plu- 
tocrat. A  very  charming  girl,  who  unites 
artistic  talent  with  domestic  virtues,  and 
passable  cookery,  next  takes  Abner  in 
hand,  and  in  due  course  of  time  tames  him 
to  the  degree  of  making  him  sue  to  enter 
the  matrimonial  yoke.  Finally,  the  gentle 
wife  of  the  plutocrat  charms  him  to  the 
total  loss  of  his  unsocial  fangs.  His  own 
stubbornness  prostrates  him  through  a  fit 
of  sickness,  which  leaves  him  helpless  in 
the  rich  man's  house. 

The  subtle,  satirical  art  which  plays  like 
a  masked  battery  on  Abner  tiU  it  brings 
him  down,  and  also  hits  right  and  left  of 
him,  piercing  the  shams  and  foibles  of  the 
flamboyant  nouveau  riche,  cannot  be  even 
indicated  here.     The  humor  is  delicious. 

More  broadly  humorous,  perhaps,  is 
'^  Little  O'Grady  and  the  Grindstone," 
which  depicts  a  struggle  between  the  dis- 
ciples of  art  and  seekers  after  ^^  sweetness 
and  light,"  and  the  Philistines — in  the 
form  of  a  group  of  close-fisted  bank  direc- 
tors— in  the  same  Western  town.  The  lat- 
ter desire  suitable  decorations  on  their  new 
building,  "The  Grindstone,"  and  mag- 
niloquently  announce  that  the  work  shall 
be  given  to  local  artists.  There  is  an  in- 
stant flutter  among  the  society  leaders  who 
set  to  work  giving  teas  in  the  interests  of 
booming  their  favorite  artists.  There  en- 
sues a  struggle  between  the  society  pets 
and  the  unknown  and  unkempt  Bohemi- 
ans of  the  "  Rabbit-Hutch,"  of  whom  Lit- 
tle  O'Grady  was    one.     The   inimitable 
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quality  of  the  humor,  too,  never  fails  in 
sustaining  a  just  balance  on  the  side  of 
the  real  and  possible. 

The  third  and  much  shorter  story  shows 
how  the  reverend  and  scholarly  Dr.  Gowdy 
got  himself  into  trouble  all  around — ^finan- 
cial trouble,  newspaper  notoriety,  disgrace 
with  his  church — ^all  through  having  deliv- 
ered a  public  discourse  on  art,  and  having, 
in  the  warmth  of  his  defence  of  truth, 
taken  occasion  to  condemn  the  blatant 
vanity  of  the  author  of  a  recent  painter 
of  a  squash,  a  self-taught  artist,  who  in 
the  interests  of  further  sensation  framed 
the  squash  with  boards  from  his  own 
fence  and  exhibited  the  same  throughout 
Western  towns.  How  the  Eev.  Dr.  Gowdy 
extricated  himself  from  the  public  oppro- 
brium of  being  an  enemy  of  the  people, 
forms  the  burden  of  the  story. 

Yet  despite  the  homeliness,  the  every- 
day aspect  of  the  themes  selected  by  Mr. 
Fuller,  the  style  of  his  humor  removes 
them  far  from  the  treatment  such  themes 
commonly  receive.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  subtle  irony,  the  incessant 
play  of  keen  good-nature  that  never  breaks 
into  force,  will  insure  the  book  popularity. 


MORE  COWBOY  STORIES 

UKTDEB  the  title  of  Wolfvilk  Days  Mr. 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis  sends  forth  an- 
other volume  of  short  tales  in  the  dialect 
of  his  cattle-ranch  worthy,  ripe  in  years 
and  experience.  To  specify  these  stories 
separately  is  needless — and  far  from  feasi- 
ble in  limited  space.  One  and  all  they  are 
brief,  some  occupying  no  more  than  three 
or  four  pages,  and  the  longest  from  six  to 
ten.  All  go  straight  to  the  point,  with  no 
more  circumlocution  or  description  than 
barely  eriough  to  bring  scene  and  accessory 
before  the  reader  while  the  one  dramatic 
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episode  which  furnishes  the  theme  is  being 
reached. 

The  very  names  of  these  tales  convey  a 
fair  estimate  of  their  character  and  qual- 
ity. For  example,  "  When  the  Stage  was 
Stopped,'' "  The  Treachery  of  Curly  Ben,'^ 
"  The  Grinding  of  Dave  Tutt,''  ''  Tooth- 
pick Johnson's  Ostracism,"  *' Charley  Hull 
Plays  Poker."  How  vividly  such  tales  re- 
call the  moral  environment  of  Bret  Harte's 
early  and  inimitable  heroes ! 

The  manner  of  life  recall  them,  too,  in 
its  recklessness,  its  distorted  yet  straig'ht- 
forward  sense  of  honor  —  even  among 
thieves — ^the  indifference  to  the  conditions 
under  which  that  life  is  passed,  together 
with  the  desperate  philosophy  with  which 
it  is  yielded  up  at  any  place  or  moment. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  really  pathetic  is 
reached,  as  in  "When  Whiskey  Billy 
Died  " ;  wherein  Billy's  comrades  go  in  a 
body  to  pay  him  the  honors  of  a  respectable 
burial  and  unitedly  succeed  in  lifting 
Billy's  mother  above  her  crushing  grief 
through  the  noble  character  they  manu- 
facture impromptu  and  foist  upon  her  de- 
ceased son. 

With  the  color  of  circumstance  with- 
drawn, all  resemblance  to  Harte's  heroes, 
of  course,  ceases,  for  the  charm  and  elusive 
humor  of  the  latter,  the  inimitable  air  of 
assumed  naivete  is  as  far  from  being  re- 
produced by  Mr.  Lewis  as  by  anybody  else. 
Then,  too,  Harte's  effects  are  all  produced 
through  the  medium  of  an  intelligence 
aloof  from  the  things  depicted,  while  Mr. 
Lewis's  cattleman  is  essentially  one  of  the 
people  he  tells  us  about  with  the  cattle- 
man's moral  sense  no  less  than  his  vernac- 
ular. The  heroes  of  the  early  California 
period  had  among  readers  no  more  devoted 
admirers  than  women;  one  can  hardly  im- 
agine, on  the  other  hand,  any  feminine  cli- 
entele worth  mentioning  being  drawn  to 
the  yams  of  the  cattleman.  They  are  es- 
sentially the  sort  of  stories  to  be  enjoyed 
by  a  large  class  of  boys  and  men. 
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^L    T  what  point  does  gratitude  cease  to 
-^^^-     be  an  obligation  in  peculiarly  con- 
f  VLsing  circumstances  ?    This  question  fur- 
nishes the  plot  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Hornung's 
ne'w  story.  At  Large,  in  which,  more  suo, 
lie   takes  his  characters  from  the  Aus- 
tralian bush  to  an  EngUsh  country-house. 
A.  bushranger  who  refrains  from  robbing 
a  new  chum  of  his  hard- won  first  earnings 
is  the  cause  of  it  all.     The  young  man 
makes  his  fortune  with  the  modest  sum 
thus  generously  left  to  him,  returns  to 
England,  and — finds  his  friend,  the  des- 
perado, imder  the  roof  of  the  father  of  his 
£anc6e,  a  welcome  guest,  and,  apparently, 
a  favored  suitor.    This  is  all  that  can  be 
told  of  the  plot  without  injustice  to  the 
author,  whose  ingenuity  has  furnished  a 
series  of  events,  in  which  harm  comes  of 
the  young  man's  feeling  .of  obligation 
toward  his  friend,  the  enemy,  the  Ewig 
Weibliche,    so    puzzling   to    the    simple, 
straightforward   Englishman    of    fiction, 
adding  immeasurably  to  his  misery.     It 
may  be  added  that  there  are  other  episodes 
in  the  bushranger's  past  besides  this  one 
act  of  generosity,  which  enables  Mr.  Hor- 
nimg  to  reach  a  dramatic  ending  without 
doing  violence  to  the  probabilities. 

Whatever  may  be  one's  opinion  of  the 
policy  of  this  country  since  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  of  "militarism,"  he 
will  be  forced  to  acknowledge  the  clever- 
ness of  Mr.  Ernest  Crosby's  satirical 
novel.  Captain  Jinks,  Hero,  One  may 
not  judge  the  soldier's  profession  as  does 
this  author,  but  he  is  none  the  less  obliged 
to  admire  the  ingenuity  wherewith  all  that 
has  become  military  history  in  Cuba,  the 
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Philippines,  China,  and  South  Africa  is 
dovetailed,  and  combined  in  the  most  tell- 
ing manner.  Captain  Jinks,  playiog  with 
tin  soldiers  in  his  infancy,  hazed  at  West 
Point,  made  a  hero  by  the  yellow  press, 
returning  home  to  be  kissed  by  fair  dam- 
sels, marrying  and  thus  giving  the  death- 
blpw  to  his  romantic  interest,  is  a  notable 
satirical  character,  whatever  may  be  his 
chances  of  success  as  a  preacher  to  the 
world.  There  is  wit  here,  deft  irony  that 
never  loses  its  smooth  polish,  however 
deeply  the  author  may  feel;  but  we  fear 
that  that  author  attempts  to  prove  too 
much.  There  is  something  else  behind  war 
than  stupidity,  savagery,  corruption,  and 
blague.  It  is  not  the  soldier,  but  the  civil- 
ian, who  makes  war,  and  his  motives  are 
not  always  entirely  selfish.  As  a  satire, 
however,  the  book  deserves  attention  from 
all  who  admire  a  masterly  handling  of  a 
rapier  that  is  so  often  converted  into  a 
bludgeon  by  lack  of  wit.  Mr.  Dan  Beard 
furnishes  a  number  of  illustrations  truly 
interpretative  of  his  author's  meaning  and 
spirit. 

Why  did  not  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr., 
having  selected  a  well-known  text  from 
which  to  draw  his  title,  boldly  make  it 
''  The  Ethiopian's  Skin,"  instead  of  The 
Leopard's  Spots,  as  he  has  done  ?  It  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  for  a  story 
which  tells  the  woes  and  struggles  of  the 
South  with  the  negro,  from  the  dark  days 
of  "the  Surrender,"  through  the  darker 
ones  of  Reconstruction,  down  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  an  historical  novel — of  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt — and  an  interesting  and 
valuable  one ;  the  Southern  point  of  view 
is  well  worth  having.    The  horrors  of  car- 
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pet-bagger,  scalawag,  and  negro  rule  are 
past;  the  record  is  not  one  for  Northern- 
ers to  be  proud  of.  Mr.  Dixon  spares  us 
nothing:  conditions  as  they  were  are 
placed  before  us  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  Southrons  upon  whom  they  were 
forced;  the  triumph  of  the  white  man  is 
told  with  restraint,  but  the  problem  re- 
mains, Mr.  Dixon  just  touching  upon 
Northern  inconsistency,  which  loves  the 
negro  in  the  South,  but  ostracizes  him 
more  pitilessly  in  its  home  than  is  done 
there.  The  author  sees  no  solution  of  the 
problem.  Booker  T.  Washington's  plans, 
if  successful,  will  but  intensify  it,  he  holds : 
the  question  of  white  or  negro  supremacy 
will  but  be  made  more  acute  by  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  negro,  and  his  strengthening  by 
material  well-being.  This  book  is  contem- 
porary history,  a  serious  and  withal  an 
intensely  interesting  discussion  of  the 
greatest  of  all  internal  problems  which  the 
American  people  will  be  called  upon  to 
confront  in  the  near  future.  It  should  be 
widely  read  in  the  North,  as  well  as  in  the 
South,  where  it  is  sure  of  a  large  audience. 

We  have  neglected  current  European 
literature  in  recent  years.  Gorky  has 
come,  and  has  conquered ;  but  France,  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia,  have  ceased  to  yield 
of  their  work;  and  even  Spain,  which  once 
shared  with  Russia  the  suffrages  of  the 
American  reading  public,  has  received  but 
scanty  attention.  Armando  Palacio  Val- 
des's  Jose,  well  rendered  into  English  by 
Miss  Minna  C.  Smith,  comes  to  us  as  a 
reminder  that  much  remains  that  is 
worthy  of  translation,  even  though  the 
great  masters  elsewhere  have  grown  silent. 
Here  is'a  book  to  furnish  Mr.  Howells  with 
a  text  for  a  lecture  on  the  perfection  of 
realism.  The  author  is  nowhere  visible, 
nowhere  perceptible,  in  this  tale  of  a  Span- 
ish fishing  village :   it  tells  itself,  and,  to 
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her  credit  be  it  said,  the  translator  has  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  the  clarity  of    the 
medium  through  which  the  reader  sees  this 
life.     The  book  is  a  realistic  companion 
piece  to   Pierre  Loti^s   "Pecheur   d'lsl- 
ande,'*  strongly  suggestive  of  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  methods  of  the  two  au- 
thors.   Valdes  is  above  the  temptation  to 
enter  personally  into  his  tale,  to  make  the 
most  of  several  situations.    If  they  do  not 
appeal  to  the  reader's  imagination,  un- 
adorned, unexplained,  as  they  are  seen  in 
life,  so  much  the  worse  for  him.     In  his 
utter  aloofness,  the  Spaniard  is  here  one 
with  Guy  de  Maupassant,  with  this  distinc- 
tion, however,  that  under  his  crystal  there 
is  room  for  the  good  of  life  as  well  as  its 
evil. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Godfrey  has  largely  for- 
saken music  in  her  new  novel.  The  Wind- 
ing Road,  whose  charm  has  been  sung  by 
many  poets,  among  whom  Mr.  Bliss  Car- 
man is  apparently  one  of  her  favorites.  To 
be  sure,  the  man  with  the  Wanderlust  in 
his  blood  is  a  violinist  and  a  gentleman, 
but  he  is,  above  all  else,  a  wanderer;  and 
the  woman  shares  the  life  for  love  of  him 
until  the  tragic  end.  We  need  not  go  to 
Borrow  to  find  Mrs.  Godfrey's  inspiration, 
which,  we  suspect,  is,  however,  mostly 
literary,  for  not  the  delights  of  the  road 
so  much  as  its  incidents  find  treatment  in 
her  pages.  This  story  comes  as  a  welcome 
relief  from  the  current  trend  of  fiction; 
it  gives  renewed  novelty  to  what  has  long 
been  forgotten,  or,  rather,  what  has 
changed  into  the  ^'nature''  and  ''out- 
door ''  book  of  more  recent  vogue,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  been  taken  up  seriously  in 
social  studies  by  Mr.  Flynt.  The  wife  of 
the  wanderer  is  the  central  figure  of  the 
story,  a  figure  that  grows  in  strength  and 
pathos  as  the  end  approaches,  for,  after 
all,  Phenie  was  not  of  the  tribe  of  the  bom 

The  Winding  Road.    By  Elisabeth  Godfrey.    Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  r^mo,  til.60. 
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iwranderers,  and  craved  rest.  This  is  de- 
eidedly  the  best  story  Mrs.  Godfrey  has 
told  us  thus  far. 

A  love-affair  must  needs  be  at  the  bot- 
'tom  of  every  historical  tale,  its  relative  im- 
portance over  or  below  the  other  ingredi- 
ents determining  its  status  as  an  historical 
novel  proper,  or  a  romance  with  an  historic 
background.    Mr.  Harris  Dickson  has  en- 
deavored to  enlarge  his  canvas  sufficiently 
to  furnish  both  the  novel  and  the  romance. 
The  Siege  of  Lady  Resolute  is  laid  first  in 
the  Cevennes,  then  in  Switzerland,  whither 
the  Huguenots  fled  after  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  it  is  renewed  in 
Paris,  whence  the  scene  of  action  is  finally 
removed  to  Louisiana,  to  have  its  denoue- 
ment on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.    So  much 
territory  cannot  be  covered  to  the  reader^s 
satisfaction  with  love-making  alone;   the 
author,  knowing  this,  has  provided  an  end- 
less variety  of  adventure  and  misadvent- 
ure, always  managing,  however,  to  keep 
his  Lady  Resolute  and  her  wooer  well  in 
the  foreground.    It  is  ever  her  refusal  to 
confer  the  love  she  feels,  her  scorn  born 
of  misunderstanding,  that  furnishes  the 
motive  for  all  the  action ;  and  when  Mme. 
de  Maintenon  is  called  in  to  send  the  chief 
actors  across  the  sea,  it  is  done  with  the 
same  purpose.     The  plot  is  ingeniously 
planned,  with  infinite  care,  the  hand  of  the 
director  of  it  all  being  too  plainly  visible 
in  only  a  few  places.    Mr.  Dickson  is  not 
a  great  novelist,  but  he  is  an  ingenious 
story-teller. 

Mr.  Herbert  M.  Hopkins  suflBciently 
outlines  the  character  of  his  Fighting 
Bishop  to  make  us  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  sterling  human  qualities  of  the 
character.  He  might  have  gone  deeper 
into  the  psychology  of  his  subject,  and 

Tbx  Bixoi  ov  Laot  Rbbolutb.  By  Harria  Dickson.  Har- 
per h  Bros..  ISmo,  f  l.BO. 

Thz  Fiohtiko  Bwhop.  By  Herbert  M.  Hopkins.  Bowen- 
MflrrUl  Co.,  ISmo,  |1.50. 


strengthened  it ;  or,  again,  he  might  have 
spoiled  it  in  the  process.  The  question  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  author  should  make 
his  reader  his  collaborator  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  characters,  is  one  of  those 
academic  questions  whose  discussion  is  a 
pleasant  pastime,  fruitful  undoubtedly  of 
abstract  good  results.  Too  much  technical 
finesse,  however,  is  likely  to  kiU  the  work 
of  the  average  teller  of  tales;  fictional 
bimiblepuppy  may  be  as  entertaining  as 
scientific  whist.  Mr.  Hopkins's  work,  be 
it  added,  is  certainly  not  bumblepuppy, 
but  good,  popular,  interesting  "  stuff,''  to 
use  a  traditional  term  of  the  art  of  the  pen. 
There  is  strong  human  blood  in  this  auto- 
cratic patriarch,  who  went  out  into  the  new 
settlements  of  the  West,  and  grew  in  power 
and  rank  with  the  development  of  the 
region.  A  defender  of  the  divine  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  he  "  comes  out  strong  "  in 
the  great  struggle  for  the  Union ;  and  his 
famil}',  divided  against  him,  adds  vastly 
to  the  movement  of  the  tale.  Here  is  a 
book  that,  in  an  unassuming  way,  with 
palpable  limitations  of  its  author's  art, 
succeeds  in  keeping  up  our  interest  un- 
flagging to  the  end. 

The  anonymous  author  of  The  Lover's 
Progress  begins  his  autobiography  with  a 
limit  of  Rousseau's  "  Confessions,"  only  to 
cut  loose  from  all  such  precedent.  The 
book  which  his  work  most  closely  resem- 
bles is  Daudef  s  "  Sapho,"  of  which,  by  the 
way,  he  does  not  approve,  because  its  au- 
thor heeded  art  more  than  the  reality  of 
his  own  experience  on  which  it  was  based. 
But  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that 
"  Sapho  "  is  a  better  novel  than  The  Lov- 
er's Progress,  It  is  probably  as  much  based 
on  fact  as  was  the  greater  story,  but,  scorn- 
ing art  for  reality,  this  author  tells  us  also 
his  first  love-affair,  which  was  very  tame, 
and  his  last,  which  led  to  lasting  happiness. 


Tax  LovBB^s  PB0ORX8S.    Told  by  Himself.    BrrntAiio's, 
12mo.  91. &0. 
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The  second  one  would  really  have  sufficed, 
and  have  furnished  a  better  work  of  art, 
as,  by  the  way,  the  interest  of  the  story 
would  have  been  strengthened  if  the  author 
had  related  more  fully  the  experiences  of 
his  progress  as  an  English  newspaper  cor- 
respondent on  the  continent.  He  evident- 
ly is  the  possessor  of  a  fund  of  anecdote 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Third  Republic,  and  artistic 
and  Bohemian  Paris  that  is  well  worth 
utilizing.  But,  after  we  have  made  all 
these  strictures,  justice  obliges  us  to  say 
that  this  is  an  eminently  readable  book, 
amusing  and  diverting,  well  worth  reading 
for  the  second  and  by  far  the  longest  stage 
of  the  pilgrimage,  which  deals  with  the 
love  of  the  dancer  and  the  newspaper  man 
turned  secretary  of  a  Parisian  minor  thea- 
tre. Here  the  work  is  of  unexceptionable 
quality  in  its  realism,  its  good  taste,  and 
its  laudably  correct  local  color. 

West  Point  is  Government  domain,  but 
its  real  ruler  is  the  American  girl,  and  one 
of  her  numbers  proves  this  fact  in  Ghev- 
Tons.  The  initials,  B.  H.  L.,  on  the  title- 
page  of  this  story,  are  non-committal ;  the 
story  itself  betrays  its  author.  She  is  a 
woman  without  doubt,  and  a  young  wom- 
an, for  whom  life  still  holds  all  its  early 
freshness.  The  serious  side  of  cadet  life  is 
not  neglected,  but  the  parades  and  Fourth 
of  July  exercises,  and  the  Academic  slang 
are  all  for  the  delectation  of  the  American 
girl.  Still,  the  novel  has  a  more  serious 
side.  Cadets  become  officers,  and  officers 
go  to  war  when  their  coimtry  calls  them. 
Spain  was  to  be  driven  out  of  Cuba ;  honor 
was  to  be  gained ;  the  young  woman  who 
is  B.  H.  L.'s  heroine  was  sent  to  Europe, 
her  letter — the  letter  in  which  she  laid  bare 
her  heart — remaining  unanswered.  It  all 
ends  very  prettily,  and  appropriately,  with 
wedding-bells ;  the  reader,  especially  if  she 


be  yoimg  herself,  and  have  the  world  still 
before  her,  enjoying  every  bit  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  story,  every  delay  in  its  un- 
folding. The  novel  is  bright,  simply  told^ 
and  attractive.  Its  author  faces  bravely 
a  situation  which,  whatever  the  chang^ing 
conditions,  remains  always  an  open  ques- 
tion— ^the  course  to  be  pursued  by  a  young 
woman  who,  all  but  pledged  to  one  man, 
discovers  in  time  that  she  has  made  a  mis- 
take, and  that  her  love  has  gone  into  an- 
other's keeping. 

We  are  still  alternating  between  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Irish  dialect  in  one  depart- 
ment of  our  national  humor,  with  Chim- 
mie  Fadden  and  Mr.  Ade  to  represent  the 
native  element.  The  Italian  has  thus  far 
been  neglected.  On  the  stage,  the  Irish- 
man has  retired  before  the  German,  who  is 
honored,  season  after  season,  and  rewarded 
in  the  persons  of  two  *^  teams  *'  of  dialect 
comedians  whose  places  of  entertainment 
are  packed  night  after  night.  Mr.  Elliott 
Flower  honors  the  Hibernian  in  Policeman 
Flynn,  who  comes  rather  timely  as  a  re- 
minder that  we  are  perhaps  somewhat  iur 
discriminating  in  our  condemnation  of  the 
New  York  police  force.  Flynn  is  not  of 
those  who  are  made  captains  and  inspec- 
tors, who  become  part  of  the  "  system,'*  and 
line  their  pockets;  and  in  this  he  is  prob- 
ably representative  of  the  majority  of  hia 
fellow-bluecoats.  A  few  criminals  in  the 
right  places  suffice  to  do  all  the  mischief. 
Mr.  Flower  has,  however,  no  serious  pur- 
pose in  these  sketches;  it  is  himior  he 
seeks,  and  finds,  in  his  hero,  whose  Celtic 
origin  expresses  itself  not  only  in  hia 
brogue,  but  in  the  mind  whose  vehicle  it 
is.  Flynn  is  not  a  "  fly  cop,"  as  has  al- 
ready been  intimated,  but  he  is  a  good  po- 
liceman, with  a  tender  heart,  a  refreshing 
fund  of  honesty,  and  a  wife  worthy  of  him 
in  dialect  and  methods  of  reasoning.    Mr. 


CHXYBOira  :  A  Stobt  of  Wkst  Poxvt.    By  B.  H.  L.    Illna* 
tnted.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  12mo,  $1.35. 
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Frederic  Dorr  Steele  furnishes  the  illus- 
trations of  this  entertaining  book,  which 
'was  not  written  to  be  read  at  one  sitting. 

Science  applied  to  fiction  is  no  new 
tiling;  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  there- 
fore, tiiat  the  step — a  short  one — from  psy- 
chology to  psychopathy  in  novels  should 
be  taken,  sooner  or  later.    Mrs.  Voynich 
took  it  in  *'  Jack  Raymond,^'  with  deplor- 
able results;    a  physician.  Dr.  William 
Lee  Howard,  takes  up  the  subject  again 
in  The  Perverts.     That  he  is  a  better 
equipped  psychopathist  than  Mrs.  Voy- 
nich, there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  he  lacks 
her  artistic  training.    Surgery  and  medi- 
cine are  unwearying  in  correcting  and  cur- 
ing   physical    shortcomings    and    defor- 
mities from  childhood  upward;    mental 
perversion,  the  result  of  progressive  con- 
genital degeneration,  is  still  too  often  Neg- 
lected.   This  book  is  in  reality  a  scientific 
paper,  illustrated  with  cases  taken  from 
the  psychopathist^s  experience ;  as  a  novel 
it  leaves  much  to  be  desired.    Dr.  How- 
ard's study  of  psychic  epilepsy,  manifest- 
ing itself  in  dipsomania  alternating  with 
a  high  degree  of  intellectual  activity,  is 
not  fiction,  but  science ;  he  tells  the  history 
of  a  case  that  will  prove  of  more 'interest 
to  the  alienist  and  psychologist  than  to  the 
reader  of  stories.    The  scientific  spirit  ap- 
plied to  such  material  spoils  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  fictionist;  for,  after  all,  only 
the  attitude  toward  it  is  new.    Unscien- 
tific tales  of  disordered  minds  we  have  had 
since  man  began  to  weave  the  results  of 
his  observation  into  the  warp  of  his  fancy 
— ^tales  of  dipsomania,  of  the  gambler's 
passion,  of  homicidal  mania,  and  of  that 
other  mania  with  which  Mrs.   Voynich 
dealt,  and  which,  in  varying  forms,  has 
through  centuries  untold  been  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  books  that  are  now- 
adays forbidden  by  law. 


Thb  Pkbtskis.    By  WlllUtm  Lee  Howard,  M.D.    O.  W. 
Dllllngluun  Co.,  ISmo,  91.60. 


The  barriere,  the  Latin  Quarter,  student 
riots,  the  Dreyfus  case,  the  French  secret 
service,  all  these  ingredients  go  to  the  mak- 
ing of  Charles  Theodore  Murra/s  Mile, 
Fouchette,  who  begins  life  as  an  abused 
little  rag-picker,  is  almost  murdered,  sent 
to  a  convent  school  by  the  police,  ill- 
treated  there,  and  who  makes  her  escape 
to  land  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  where  she 
becomes  famous  as  a  dancer,  a  fighter,  and 
a  model  of  virtue.  She  sacrifices  her  hap- 
piness to  insure  that  of  another,  the  au- 
thor leaving  her  own  future  in  utter 
doubt.  The  story  is  told  with  a  rush  that 
is  somewhat  confusing;  and  if  there  be 
at  one  moment  a  hint  of  a  possible  revival 
of  Trilby,  the  impression  is  lost  in  the 
next  in  a  slight  reminiscence  of  the  "  Mys- 
t^res  de  Paris.''  The  author's  method 
ranges  from  rapid  reporting  to  hasty 
story-telling;  the  rather  conventional 
romance  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  woman's 
love  hardly  receives  its  due  share.  There 
may  be  a  place  for  this  novel  among  the 
books  of  the  moment;  its  publishers  tell 
us  that  two  editions  of  it  were  sold  before 
publication.  As  literature  it  can  have  no 
standing  whatever,  while,  as  a  picture  of 
a  certain  phase  of  Parisian  life,  it  is  of 
slight  value.  But  for  simple,  unsophisti- 
cated minds  its  strange  mingling  of  the 
sensational  and  a  bit  of  the  dramatic  may 
well  have  its  attractions. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Cleaver  McElroy,  the  author 
of  "  Juletty,"  one  of  the  popular  stories 
of  the  last  two  years,  has  turned  to  the  set- 
tlement of  Kentucky,  after  the  close  of  the 
War  for  Independence,  for  the  material  for 
the  making  of  The  Silent  Pioneer,  which 
deals,  however,  more  with  the  adventures 
of  an  American  ex-army  oflBcer  in  pursuit 
of  the  Indians  who  have  stolen  his  sweet- 
heart,  than   with  the   pioneers   at  their 

Mi.LV.  FouCHiTTB.  By  CharleR  Theodore  Marray.  Illus- 
trated.   J.  B.  Lippiooott  Co.,  12ino,  91.50. 
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silent,  laborious  task  of  settlement.  The 
wilderness,  not  the  clearing,  is  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  this  tale,  whose  second  hero 
is  Daniel  Boone.  Pursuit,  ambuscade, 
captivity,  escape,  lost  trails,  and  renewal 
of  the  pursuit,  therefore,  form  the  sub- 
stance of  most  of  these  pages,  in  which  the 
Indian  is  patterned  more  or  less  after 
Cooper's  red  men,  even  as  Boone  is  not 
unrelated  to  Natty  Bumppo.  There  are 
here^  also,  two  wonderful  animals — ^a  horse 
and  a  huge  dog — ^which  serve  their  master 
with  rare  intelligence.  The  book  is  a 
slight  sketch  simply  outlined,  not  a  novel 
— ^an  episode  such  as  must  have  been  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  those  early  days  of 
the  westward  movement  of  the  young  na- 
tion. 

A  whitened  sepulchre  of  the  worst  kind 
is  the  villain  of  Wallannah,  a  "colonial 
romance,"  by  Will  Lofton  Hargrave.  He 
is  not  even  an  Indian,  that  best  of  reasons 
for  being  a  fiend  or  a  pattern  of  nobiUty; 
the  Indians,  indeed,  of  this  story  put  him 
to  shame.  His  plots  are  deep-laid,  and  in- 
volve all  kinds  of  crimes,  from  forgery  to 
the  planned  murder  of  his  own  illegiti- 
mate son,  but  he  is  brought  to  justice; 
otherwise  the  book  could  not  be  called  a 
romance.  North  Carolina  is  the  scene, 
and  colonial  history  is  introduced  in  the 
person  of  Governor  Tryon,  of  hated  mem- 
ory, and  his  quelling  of  the  Kegulator  re- 
volt, which  episode,  be  it  observed  by  the 
way,  furnishes  the  author  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  some  good  descriptions  of  the 
guerilla  warfare  of  the  woodsmen.  This 
story  has  few  positive  faults  and  no  posi- 
tive merits;  it  is  readable,  if  not  always 
convincing ;  the  characters,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opportunities  oflEered  them  by  the 
intricate  plot,  are  rather  conventional,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  the  color,  the  period, 
so  to  speak,  is  but  slightly  reflected. 


Wallaknah.     By  William  Lofton  Hargrave.    Illustrated. 
Richmond  :  B.  F.  Johnson  Pab.  Co..  19mo,  $1.50. 


People  in  touch  with  the  times  have 
wondered  often  during  the  past  few  sea- 
sons, while  histories  and  magazine  article 
on  Cromwell  have  poured  from  the  prese^ 
that  no  romances  on  the  CromweUian  pe- 
riod have  been  forthcoming.     As  if  in  re- 
sponse, now  appear  Mrs.  Barr^s  The  lAon^^ 
Whelp  and  Edna  Lyall's  In  Spite  of  All, 
both  of  which  plunge  the  reader  into  the 
very  vortex  of  that  great  upheaval.     It  is 
hardly  supposable  that  the  respective  au- 
thors knew  aught  of  one  another's  intended 
creations,  and  this  makes  the  more  curi- 
ously interesting  the  almost  identical  plot 
of  the  two  stories,  both  of  which  picture 
the   fortunes   of  two   families — ^the   one 
Cavalier,  the  other  Puritan — ^throughout 
all  the  civil  war.     But  with  plot  all  re- 
semblance ends;  the  working  out  is  totally 
dissimilar.     It   must  be   admitted   that 
Mrs.-  LyalFs  work  falls  short  in  not  bring- 
ing before  the  reader  Cromwell  himself, 
or  attempting  any  portrayal  of  the  wom- 
en of  his  family.    At  the  same  time  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  cavil  at  an  author  because 
of  what  she  has  omitted.     Every  author 
ought  to  be  the  best  judge  of  his  own 
strength,  and  to  attempt  a  handling  of 
the  many-sided,  baffling,  and  contradic- 
tory  Cromwell  is  a  task  from  which  any 
writer  might  well  shrink  who  is  not  con- 
scious of  an  immense  store  of  illumination 
emanating  from  his  own  subliminal  self. 
With  the  people  that  Mrs.  Lyall  does  pre- 
sent we  can  find  little  fault.    In  picturing 
the  lives  and  loves  of  Gabriel  Harford, 
Puritan,  and  Hilary  Unett,  royalist  and 
granddaughter  of  a  bishop,  who  in  spite 
of  all  vicissitudes  and  party  hate  loved, 
and  finally  wed,  she  has  acquitted  herself 
well.    In  the  wake  of  this  love  drama  are 
drawn  the  frightful  antagonisms,  feuds, 
cruelties,  and  narrow  bigotries  that  seem 
almost  incredible  to  us  of  to-day.     Inci- 
dentally the   author  treats  us  to  many 
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items  of  authentic  history,  together  with 
songs  and  carols  of  that  period.  We  catch 
vivid  personal  glimpses  of  the  King, 
Prince  Rupert,  Falkland,  Laud,  and  other 
prominent  actors  of  the  time.  Like  Mrs. 
Barr  she  attempts  dramatic  impartiality 
and  artistic  all  aroundness;  but,  like  the 
former,  also,  she  makes  it  quite  obvious  to 
one  who  reads  between  the  lines  that  she 
leans  decidedly  toward  the  Roundheads. 
This  is  to  be  expected,  and,  indeed,  almost 
unavoidable,  perhaps,  when  Cromwell — ^af? 
ter  lying  accursed  by  historians  for  near- 
ly two  hundred  and  fifty  years — is  again 
to  the  front  and  very  much  of  a  live  hero. 
However,  the  last  word  is  not  yet  said 
concerning  one  of  the  most  momentous 
periods  in  all  history,  and  we  may  reason- 
ably look  for  other  novels  yet  to  appear  on 
the  same  practically  inexhaustible  theme. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  field  was  not 
confined  to  England.  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land had  an  equal  share — ^the  latter  some- 
what more  than  her  share — in  the  slaugh- 
ter; and  while  the  wild  zeal  of  the  Cove- 
nanters left  little  room  for  varied  play 
of  light  and  shade  in  "  Auld  Scotia,^'  the 
four  parties  that  then  divided  Erin  created 
a  variety  of  social  condition  than  which 
nothing  more  thrillingly  picturesque  was 
ever  seen  in  any  land.  Where  is  the  com- 
ing novelist  bold,  dramatic,  informed,  and 
impartial  enough  to  portray  it  ? 

Mr.  H.  A.  Stanley's  The  Backwoodsman 
is  an  attempt  to  revive  the  life  of  the 
trapper  and  Indian  as  Cooper  first  painted 
it.  To  place  his  work  beside  that  of  the 
creator  of  "  Deerslayer,"  would  be  to  laud 
it  unduly;  in  fact,  it  may  well  be  asked  if 
Cooper  will  ever  find  a  successor,  and  even, 
if  the  life  he  dealt  with  will  ever  again 
charm  others  than  youth.  Mr.  Stanley, 
however,  has  found  more  momentous 
affairs  to  weave  into  his  fiction — the  fight- 

Tmi  Baokwoohsmah.     By  H.  A.  Stanley.   Donbleday, 
Page  A  Co.,  19mo,  $1^. 


ing  of  Continentals  and  British,  of  Whigs 
and  Tories  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  during 
the  war  of  Independence,  the  ravages  of 
the  Six  Nations,  and  their  punishment  by 
our  troops.  John  Brant,  Sir  William 
Johnson,  and  other  prominent  figures  of 
the  time  consequently  figure  in  the  story, 
whose  events  lead  its  hero  as  far  as  Phila- 
delphia.  There  is  plenty  of  the  old  ma- 
terial here — the  woodcraft  of  Indian  and 
ranger,  tracking  and  track  hiding,  fighting 
and  scalping,  but  the  romantic  atmosphere 
is  lacking:  it  is  all  too  carefully  planned 
and  carried  out.  Mr.  Stanley,  it  would 
appear  from  this  book,  is  well  familiar 
with  conditions  on  the  old  New  York 
frontier  in  Revolutionary  days,  but  he 
lacks  the  touch  that  gives  life  to  the  ro- 
mance of  adventure. 

Justice  to  the  Woman  is  an  instance  of 
lucus  a  non  lucendo.  No  justice  is 
done  to  the  woman,  and  the  retribution 
that  overtakes  the  villain  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  his  crime.  The  subject  of 
"  justice  to  the  woman,"  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  dual  code  of  morality,  which 
condones  in  the  one  case,  and  condemns  in 
the  other,  is  not  one  to  be  taken  up  lightly 
by  a  writer  whom,  from  the  substance  of 
her  work,  we  judge  to  be  utterly  un- 
equipped for  the  task,  in  experience,  range 
of  thought,  and  even  in  literary  training. 
It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  life  that  have 
inspired  poets  and  dramatists,  one  that,  of 
late  years,  has  sent  speeding  across  the 
oage  the  pen  of  many  a  "  problem  novel- 
ist," driven  by  honest  indignation  and  a 
desire  to  right  a  wrong,  but  impeded,  per- 
haps, by  a  sense  of  the  inevitable,  of  a 
strength  as  of  a  law  of  Nature  which,  for 
woman's  own  preservation,  the  keeping 
holy  of  the  family  upon  which  all  social 
life  is  founded,  makes  hard  the  road  of  the 
transgressor,  even  though  she  be  but  a 

JuancB  TO  TH>  WoiLur.   By  Bernie  Babcock.    A.  C. 
McClorg  A  Co.,  12mo,  $1.S5. 
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victim.  Justice  is  done  to  the  woman: 
perhaps  it  appears  unjust  only  because 
justice  to  the  man  is  still  to  come  in  a 
higher  state  of  civilization.  As  a  contri- 
bution to  the  thought  on  this  wide,  this 
puzzling  subject,  the  book  is  practically 
valueless.  As  a  story  it  has  earnestness  of 
purpose  to  recommend  it,  an  honest,  if 
blind,  indignation,  and  little  more. 

Ellen  Olney  Kirk's  Our  Lady  Vanity 
reveals  once  more  the  easy  mastery  of  this 
polished,  witty  writer  of  all  the  resources 
of  the  novelist.  A  tale  of  New  York,  as 
its  title  suggests,  though  it  does  not  plain- 
ly indicate  it,  the  book  is  of  the  Avenue 
which  is  already  seeing  its  glory  receding 
into  the  past,  and  it  is  also  of  that  older 
day  when  Stuyvesant  and  Washington 
Squares  and  the  streets  below  them  were 
the  abodes  of  fashion,  breeding,  and  birth. 
This  author  holds  her  audience,  not  by  the 
lingering  repute  of  good  things  dont  .n  the 
past,  but  by  an  unvarying  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, which  is  not  merely  an  acquired 
technical  skill,  but  of  the  essence  of  her 
mind.  The  novelists  of  our  metropolitan 
social  life  are  many;  the  ranks  of  the  as- 
pirants to  a  place  among  them  still  greater. 
Mrs.  Kirk  works  in  one  of  its  many  circles, 
rarely  omitting  the  nouveau  riche  whom 
we  have  always  with  us,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing facile  ridicule,  is  oftenest  of  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  the  renewing,  health  and 
strength-giving  element  without  which  all 
societies  decay.  A  happy  touch  of  humor, 
a  perception  of  the  more  serious  side,  the 
deeper  problems  of  life,  a  skilful  manipu- 
lation of  plot,  a  well-bred  air — all  these  are 
part  of  her  equipment.  She  finds  her 
audience  waiting  for  her  books;  therefore 
praise  is  superfluous,  beyond  the  statement 
that  we  have  here  again  the  Ellen  Olney 
Kirk  whom  we  long  since  learned  to  ap- 
preciate. 

Cub  Lady  Vasitt.    By  EUen  Olney  Kirk     Houghton. 
Mifflin  ft  Co.,  ISmo,  $1.60. 


At  the  very  beginning  of  Fredrik  Til- 
ler's The  Black  Tortoise,  which  Gertrude 
Hughes  Braekstad  has  translated  from  the 
Norwegian  with  commendable  skill,  we 
meet  our  old  friend,  the  amateur  detective, 
and  as  we  read  on  we  learn  to  like  him  and 
the  mystery  in  which  he  is  concerned  bet- 
ter and  better,  until,  when  the  last  page  is 
turned,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  here 
is  a  detective  story  that  rings  true,  a  book 
of  the  first  class  of  its  kind,  fulfilling  all  the 
requirements  of  the  mission  that  kind  is 
supposed  to  have.  It  is  not  merely  a  book 
for  those  who  like  that  kind  of  thing;  it  is 
very  likely  to  prove  entertaining  even  to 
the  psychological,  problem-hunting  reader, 
to  win  the  approval  of  all  who  are  broad- 
minded  enough  to  recognize  and  applaud 
good  work,  whatever  its  nature.  In  the 
present  abundance  of  good  native  work, 
translation  becomes  almost  a  labor  of  su- 
pererogation, justifiable  only  by  rare  ex- 
cellence. This  justification  the  translator 
of  The  Black  Tortoise  has  in  ample  meas- 
ure. The  Norwegian  author  to  whom  she 
introduces  us  is  a  born  teller  of  tales,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  again  appear 
in  English  dress  with  tales  just  as  good  as 
this. 

The  bundle  of  short  stories  called 
Tennessee  Sketches,  whose  author  is  Louisa 
Preston  Looney,  illustrates  as  clearly  as 
anything  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time  the 
dangers  of  that  fatal  facility  with  the  pen 
which  is  now  common  to  nearly  all  of  us, 
thanks  to  the  spread  of  education  and  the 
habit  of  omnivorous  novel  reading.  Here 
we  have  a  number  of  tales  which  on  the 
surface  appear  just  good  enough  to  be  read 
desultorily  and  then  utterly  forgotten,  but 
which,  when  analyzed,  exhibit  an  amazing 
ignorance  of  all  the  rules  of  story-telling. 


Thb  Black  Tortoise.  By  Fredrik  Viller.  Donbleday, 
Po^  A  Co.,  ISmo.  $1.60. 

TiKMEssKB  SKETCH! B.  By  Lonisa  Preston  Loonqr.  A. 
C.  McClorg  A  Co..  ISmo,  $1.00. 
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The  first  and  longest  sketch  meanders  along 
with,  metaphorically  speaking,  neither 
periods  nor  exclamation  marks:  nothing 
but  commas  accentuates  this  tale  of  hap- 
penings which,  in  the  hands  of  an  experi- 
enced writer,  would  have  led  to  fairly  satis- 
factory climaxes;  and,  of  course,  the  thing 
is  utterly  without  focus.  The  same  criti- 
cism applies  to  practically  all  the  other 
sketches.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  logic 
in  art.  This  young  writer — we  conclude 
her  age  from  every  line  in  her  work — ^has 
a  measure  of  imagination,  but  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  use  of  the  tools  of  the  craft, 
nor,  indeed,  of  the  existence  of  the  tools 
themselves.  We  all  "learn  to  write'* 
nowadays;  evidently  few  of  us  learn  to 
read,  for  the  lessons  of  the  work  of  the 
masters  seem  to  remain  unperceived. 
Writing  as  a  pastime  is  one  thing;  writing 
for  publication  quite  another.  But  many 
fail  to  understand  the  difference. 

The  sketches   of  the   Irish   peasantry 
which  Mr.  Shan  F.  Bullock  has  gathered 


Ibibh   PinoBALB.      67  Shan   F.  BuUock.     HoCIiir^ 
Fbmips  A  Ga,  Umo,  $1.50. 


together  from  the  pages  of  one  of  our  mag- 
azines, are  among  the  best  of  their  kind. 
An  Irishman  himself,  he  knows  his  people, 
their  light-heartedness  alternating  with  fits 
of  the  gloomiest  depression,  their  miseries, 
their  toil.  The  climate  of  their  country 
is  as  a  measure  of  their  mental  states:  de- 
spairing in  the  bleakness  of  winter  and  the 
rawness  of  March,  they  are  transformed  by 
a  single  touch  of  sunshine  and  warmth  into 
the  light-hearted,  laughter-loving  beings 
whom  all  the  English-speaking  world  has 
come  to  know  and  to  love.  This  suscepti- 
bility to  outside  infiuences  is  made  the  key- 
note of  Mr.  Bullock's  Irish  Pastorals.  The 
seasons  and  their  branches  of  husbandry 
give  the  tone — ^bleak  March  and  its  potato- 
planting,  summer  and  its  haying,  autumn 
and  the  reaping.  The  touqh  of  humor  is 
never  absent,  the  pathos  is  sincere,  and,  in 
one  or  two  of  the  tales,  there  is  a  glimpse 
of  tragedy  powerfully  told.  Work  such  as 
this  is  something  more  than  fiction.  Mr. 
Bullock  is  one  of  the  historians  as  much  as 
one  of  the  story-tellers  of  his  race,  one  of 
its  ablest,  most  sympathetic  interpreters  to 
the  outside  world. 


BOOKS  OF  VARIED  INTEREST 


MR.  JAMES  YOUNG  SIMPSON,  the 
author  of  the  brief  biography  of 
Henry  Drummond,  is  a  member  of  an 
Edinburgh  family  in  which  Drummond 
was  a  frequent  visitor.  He  possessed  for 
his  task  the  additional  advantages  of 
being  a  trained  man  of  science  and  of 
having  occupied  the  chair  in  the  Glasgow 
Free  Church  College  which  was  made  va- 
cant by  Drummond^s  death. 

Dr.  Simpson's  brief  Life  is  not  intended 
to  supplant,  or  even  to  rival,  Dr.  George 
Adam  Smith's  very  full  and  satisfactory 

HniBT  DsuMifoirD.  By  Jamet;  Young  SimpFon.  Pamoaa 
Soota  Sariea.  Gharies  Scrlbner's  Sona.  New  York,  1902.  Pp. 
164. 


biography  of  his  friend.  It  serves  quite  a 
different  purpose.  It  will  help  to  popu- 
larize the  knowledge  of  Drummond  among 
those  who  would  find  the  fuller  Life  too 
costly  or  too  voluminous. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  sketches  in  a  graphic  manner 
Drummond's  career,  and  the  second  de- 
scribes and  estimates  his  scientific  and  lit- 
erary labors.  Considerable  fresh  material 
is  introduced  and  the  whole  subject  is 
treated  with  admirable  freshness,  clear- 
ness, and  vigor.  American  readers  will 
find  many  interesting  reminiscences  of 
Drummond^s  three  visits  to  our  country. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book  will  obtain 
a  wide  circulation  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

Whether  photography  is  a  fine  art  or 
not  appears  largely  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  its  discussion,  though  certainly  not 
without  interest,  seems  never  "  to  get  any- 
where." Certainly  a  good  photograph, 
one  that  shows  temperament,  trained  judg- 
ment, and  an  intention  of  artistic  expres- 
sion is  superior  to  much  commonplace 
painting.  The  mere  use  of  color  or  of 
brush  and  pencil  does  not  make  an  artist. 
Just  where  art  really  does  begin,  however, 
is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  define.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Caffin's  book.  Photography  as 
a  Fine  Art,i&  an  entertaining  and  in  sev- 
eral ways  an  enlightening  special  plea. 
Many  of  the  illustrations  are  admirable 
examples  of  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
use  of  the  camera.  Mr.  Stieglitz,  Mr. 
Steichen,  Mr.  Keiley,  Mrs.  Kasebier,  and 
other  well-known  leaders  of  the  so-called 
"  new  movement "  are  well  reprinted.  In 
the  copy  of  the  book  before  us  we  note  with 
regret  that  the  reproductions  miss  much 
of  the  charm  of  the  originals.  If  fault  is 
to  be  found  with  Mr.  Caflfin's  text  it  is  that 
he  too  often  takes  the  will  for  the  deed, 
an  artistic  intention  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. There  is  a  lot  of  sentiment  wasted 
over  purely  accidental  effects  in  much  re- 
cent photography,  and  Mr.  Caffin's  point 
of  view  is  certainly  enthusiastic. 

Mary  S.  Austin^s  new  book  about  Philip 
Freneau,  the  Poet  of  the  Revolution,  made 
up,  as  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  of  material 
judiciously  chosen  from  various  sources, 

FHOTOomAPHT  AS  A  FiHK  AsT.  Bj  CharlcM  U.  Caffln. 
Doableday,  Page  ft  Oo.  Ulnitnted  from  photographs,  4to, 
98.00  net 


presents  a  picture  of  the  man  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  life  that  must  take  its  place 
in  our  literature  as  the  best  biography  of 
this  interesting  personality  of  our  early 
history.  Freneau  easily  measures  up  to 
a  figure  of  "the  strenuous  American '* 
which  we,  who  invented  the  characteriza- 
tion, will  do  well  to  find  an  equal  of  to- 
day. Not  only  did  he  sing  the  soldiers 
songs  in  those  stirring  times;  he  built  a 
ship  and  sallied  forth  to  fight  for  the 
young  Bepublic  on  the  high  sea  besides, 
and  when  the  war  ended  he  established  a 
newspaper  through  which  he  made  the  in- 
fluence of  his  patriotism  felt  long  after. 
He  was  not  content  to  be  simply  the  poet 
of  the  Revolution,  and  he  deserves  a  great- 
er fame  than  that  title  insures.  He  was  a 
patriot  and  something  of  a  hero  as  well 

The  latest  volume  in  the  interesting 
series  of  historical  reprints  which  Mr. 
William  Abbott  is  publishing  is  a  new 
edition  of  Major-Oeneral  William  Heath's 
Memoirs,  hy  Himself,  edited  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  series,  and  containing  five 
portraits  in  photogravure,  which  are  of 
General  Heath,  two  in  uniform,  and  the 
others  in  civilian  dress.  Mr.  Abbott  fur- 
nishes a  biographical  sketch  of  the  Gen- 
eral, abundant  notes,  and  an  index,  which 
make  this  reissue  one  that  will  appeal  espe- 
cially to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the 
student  of  our  Revolutionary  history.  In 
these  days  of  many  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  th^  Revolution  it  would  seem  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  pretty  large  demand  for  the 
various  issues  of  this  series  of  books,  and 
one  wonders  a  little  at  their  being  brought 
out  in  limited  editions.  Five  hundred 
numbered  copies  only  of  the  Memoirs  were 
printed. 
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EDITED  BT  ROSSITER  JOHNSON 


[TO  CONTRIBUTORS:— ^ueriM  must  be  bri^,  must  rOate  to  lUerature  or  autKort,  and  must  be  qf  some  general 
interest  Answers  are  solieUed,  and  must  be  pntfaeed  urith  Uie  nutnbers  of  the  questions  referrtd  to.  Queries  and 
annoers,  written  on  one  side  only  qf  the  paper,  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor  qf  THE  BOOK  BUYER,  Charles 
Serihner's  Sons,  165-167  F{fth  Avenue,  New  York.] 


638. — A  few  years  ago  I  saw,  I  think  in  The 
Overland  Monthly,  an  attempt  at  filling  out  the 
pirate's  song,  ''Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man's 
chest,**  etc.,  the  strains  of  which  run  through 
Bobert  Louis  Stevenson's  "Treasure  Island."  I 
have  searched  for  it  recently,  and  have  not  been 
able  to  find  it.  I  should  like  very  much  to  know 
the  name  of  the  author,  and  when  and  where  the 
poem  was  published  f  c.  c.  s. 

639. — Is  the  little  story  of  King  Conrad,  told 
in  Mrs.  Wharton's  "Valley  of  Decision,"  true! 
And,  if  so,  where  does  it  occur  originally  t 

E«  S*  E. 

640w— Can  you  or  anjr  reader  tell  me  where  to 
find  the  words  and  music  of  a  song  in  vogue  in 
the  early  seventies,  or  earlier,  beginning 

'*  There  Is  a  Uttle  bird  that  Binge 
'  Sweetheart  I ' 
I  know  not  what  bis  name  may  be, 
I  only  know  his  notrs  please  me 
As  loud  he  sings,  and  this  sings  he, 
•  Sweetheart  1 ' " 

The  words  have  been  mistakenlv  attributed  to 
Eugene  Field.  In  the  tune,  which  I  am  particu- 
larly anxious  to  find,  the  word  "  Sweetheart "  is 
repeated  three  times  at  the  end  of  each  stanza^  at 
first  with  a  grace-note,  risins;  finally  to  a  high, 
birdlike  trill.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  the  names 
of  both  author  and  composer.  j.  t. 

641.— Who  wrote  "  The  New  Atlantis.  A  Poem, 
in  Three  Books,  with  Some  Reflections  upon  the 
Hind  and  the  Panther.  Printed  for  the  Author, 
1687"?  A.  J. 

642. — I  should  like  to  get  answers  to  any  or  all 
of  these  queries,  from  you  or  some  correspondent : 

(1)  Who  wrote  the  poem  on  "The  Court  of 
Death  "  which  suggested  the  large  picture  by  Rem* 
brandt  Peale,  and  where  can  I  find  a  copy  f  Also, 
is  the  picture  still  in  existence  ?  I  remember  that 
it  was  exhibited  through  the  country  when  I  was 
a  boy. 

(2)  Who  wrote  "The  Last  Man " f 

(8)  Who  was  called  "The  Shepherd  of  the 
Ocean  "  f 

(4)  Who  wrote  a  story  or  sketch  entitled  "  The 
Wickedest  Man  in  New  York,"  and  where  was  it 
published  t  b.  r. 

(1)  It  is  by  Beilby  Porteus  (1731-1809),  who 
was  an  English  clergyman  and  became  Bishop  of 
Chester,  and  subsequently  of  London.  It  was 
concerning  him  that  Samuel  Parr  uttered  his 
alliterative  sarcasm:  "A  poor  paltry  prelate, 
proud  of  petty  popularity,  and  perpetually  preach- 


mg  to  petticoats."  Porteus's  works  were  published 
just  after  his  death,  but  we  do  not  know  where  a 
copy  can  be  found. 

(2)  If  you  refer  to  a  poem,  it  was  written  by 
Thomas  Campbell ;  if  to  a  novel,  by  Mrs.  Shelley. 

(8)  We  think  it  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but 
have  some  doubt. 

(4)  It  was  written  by  Oliver  Dyer  (still  living), 
appeared  in  Packarcts  Monthly,  and  created  a 
sensation. 

643. — (1)  Dana,  in  his  "Household  Book  of 
Poetry,"  quotes  two  striking  stanzas  from  Tom 
o'  Bedlam  as  a  motto  to  the  section  entitled 
"  Poems  of  the  Imagination."  Who  was  Tom  o' 
Bedlam,  and  where  can  I  find  something  about 
himf 

(2)  What  is  the  best  translation  of  Dante's 
Divina  Commedia  t  A.  s.  r. 

(1)  Tom  o'  Bedlam  was  a  general  name  for 
harmless  lunatics  who,  in  (>ueen  Elizabeth's  time, 
were  discharged  from  Bedlam  (Bethlehem)  Hos- 
pital and  licensed  to  beg.  They  became  in  time 
a  sort  of  fraternity,  witn  a  tatterdemalion  cos- 
tume. The  hospital  did  not  provide  them  with 
clothes,  and  their  friends  often  neglected  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  Some  of  them  bein^  poets  m  a 
small  way,  composed  and  chan  ted  wild  ditties  to 
such  as  would  listen;  and  some  of  the  best  of  their 
verses  have  been  preserved,  while  there  are  others 
that  were  ingeniously  written  in  imitation  of  them 
and  cannot  be  distmguished.  Then,  too,  there 
were  beggars  who  were  perfectly  sane,  but  pre- 
tended to  be  Toms,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
have  their  arms  scarified  to  represent  the  mark  of 
the  iron  ring  worn  in  Bedlam.  Handle  Holme,  in 
his  "  Academy  of  the  Armory  "  (1688),  says :  **  The 
Bedlam  has  a  lon^  staff,  and  a  cow  or  ox  horn  by 
his  side;  his  clothing  fantastic  and  ridiculous;  for 
being  a  madman,  he  is  madly  decked  and  dressed 
all  over  with  rubins,  feathers,  cuttings  of  cloth, 
and  what  not,'  to  make  him  seem  a  madman  or 
one  distracted,  when  he  is  no  other  than  a  wander- 
ing and  dissembling  knave."  The  spurious  Toms 
were  called  "Abram  men."  In  Shakespeare*s 
"  King  Lear,"  Edgar  feigns  madness  and  assumes 
the  character  of  Tom  o' Bedlam  (act  iii.,  scene  4), 
and  the  familiar  Quotation  from  his  pathetic 
speech.  "Tom's  a-coid,"  is  an  allusion  to  the  lack 
of  clothing  mentioned  above. 

(2)  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  sav  which 
IS  the  best  translation  of  Dante.  Longfellow's  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  literal  and  scholarly,  but  we 
Deiieve  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  is  unreadable. 
Some  hold  that  Dr.  Farsons's  (the  Inferno  only)  is 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory.    We  once  heard  one 
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of  the  foremost  of  American  scholars,  who  read 
Dante  in  the  original,  remark,  ^  I  doabt,  after  all, 
if  Dante  is  worth  translating.*'  Bat,  of  course, 
this  was  rank  heresy. 

ANSWERS 

630. — lAj  question  concerning  the  various 
editions  of  Shakespeare  was  evidently  badly  ex- 
pressed, but  to  look  at  the  various  editions  would 
not  help  one.  I  could  paj  $5,  or  even  more,  for 
a  good  edition;  but  unless  there  was  some  dis- 
tinct advantage  in  so  doing  (beyond  that  of  get- 
ting a  handsome  book),  would  prefer  to  pay  |1, 
ana  put  the  rest  of  the  money  in  other  books.  A 
friend  tells  me  that  there  is  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage in  having  several  volumes  when  one  has  but 
little  time  to  read ;  that  I  will  read  one  or  two 
plays,  and  the  rest  will  be  crowded  out  simply 
oecause  I  have  no  occasion  to  take  the  volumes 
from  the  shelf ;  but  that  if  they  are  all  together 
my  eye  will  catch  bits  here  and  there  as  I  turn  the 
pages  that  will  draw  me  back  to  them  and  lead 
me  to  make  time  for  them.  The  same  friend  says 
that,  while  notes  are  sometimes  helpful,  they  are 
more  apt  to  be  tiresome,  except  to  the  student, 
and  that  I  shall  know  more  Shakespeare  by  reading 
Shakespeare  alone  than  by  tryin^f  to  do  too  much. 
This  sounds  reasonable,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of 
only  one  person*  I  would  like  to  know  what  others 
think.  T.  J.  F. 


It  appears  to  us  that  your  friend's  theory  is 
rather  fancif uL  If  you  have  any  real  love  for  a 
particular  author,  the  number  of  volumes  in  your 
copy  of  his  works  will  make  no  difference  with 
your  reading.  The  advantage  of  small  volumes 
IS  that  they  may  be  held  without  tiring  the  hand, 
and  for  a  journey  you  can  throw  one  into  your 
grip-sack.  If  you  do  not  care  for  annotations, 
vour  Shakespeare  question  reduces  to  a  choice 
between  large  print  and  small.  For  very  large, 
clear  print,  with  few  notes,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  the  old  Boston  edition  in  ei^ht  volumes.  It 
is  out  of  print,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a 
copy.  For  small  but  clear  print,  in  twelve  small 
volumes,  see  Appleton's  edition.  There  are  others, 
but  they  are  more  costly. 

621.— In  Scribner's  Magazine  for  Februaij, 
1901,  is  an  article  b^  Carolyn  Wells  on  **  The 
Sense  of  Nonsense,"  givixig  examples  of  old  and 
modern  nonsense  verse.  The  verses  called  *'  Lim- 
ericks "  are  written  in  the  stanza  most  f reouently 
used  by  Edward  Lear  in  his  **  Nonsense  ^ok. 
Following  is  an  example  of  a  recent  one : 

"  There  was  a  yoang  lady  from  Rio, 
Who  tried  to  play  Beethoven^s  Trio ; 
Bat  her  techuiqae  was  Bcanty, 
So  she  played  it  Andante 
Instead  of  AUegro  eon  Brio.'* 


635. — The    quotation 
^  Laodamia." 


A.  M.  K. 

is   from  Wordsworth's 

T.  B.  E. 
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For 


APRIL 


RICHAKD  HARDING  DAVIS 


RICHARD   HARDING   DAVIS'S 

NEW   SERIAL   STORY 

So  much  has  been  already  written  about  Mr.  Davis's  long- 
awaited  serial,  *' Captain  Macklin/'  that  it  is  only  necessary 
now  to  remind  magazine  readers  that  this  is  Mr.  Davis's  most 
ambitious  and  best  story  thus  far  published,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  works  of  fiction  of  the  year.  It  begins  in  the  A{>ril 
Scribner^  and  will  run  through  six  numbers,  with  illustrations 
by  Walter  Appleton  Clark. 

G6e  GLOUCESTER   FISHERMEN 

A  fresh  and  stirring  account  of  sea  life  by  J.  B.  Connolly,  a  writer  well-known  to 
Scribner  readers  by  his  breezy  stories  of  the  sea.  Mr.  Connolly  tells  of  real  experi- 
ences, and  his  article  is  illustrated  with  pictures  made  from  life  by  M.  J.  Burns. 

F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH'S  SERIAL  STORY 

**The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn,*'  already  pronounced  by  the  press  **Mr.  Smith's 
best  story,"  continues  with  growing  interest.   It  is  illustrated  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark. 

THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE 

has  a  story  of  Virginia  in  the  April  number  entitled  *'  The  Sheriffs  Bluff" — a  humor- 
ous story,  full  of  local  color  and  character,  and  illustrated  by  F.  C.  Ransom. 

A  STORY  OF  THREE  STATES 

is  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  struggle  between  the  Colonies  of  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  for  the  region  of  Wyoming,  and  of  the  Wyoming  massacre,  by  Alfred 
Mathews,  fully  illustrated  in  colors  and  in  black  and  white  by  Ho^vard  Pyle,  F.  C 
Yohn,  and  others, 

CHARMING   COLOR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

**  How  Easter  Comes  in  the  City  "  is  a  two-page  pictorial  scheme  by  Everett  Shinn, 
printed  in  colors,  depicting  two  sides  of  Easter ;  the  fine  flowers  of  Fashion  and  the 
Lilies  of  the  Field. 

EX.PRESIDENT  D.  C.  OILMAN 

of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  a  reminiscent  paper  on  **  Some  Noteworthy  Scholars," 
recalls  interesting  personal  impressions  of  a  number  of  the  distinguished  men  of  letters 
and  of  science  with  whom  he  has  been  intimately  associated  during  his  life. 

STORIES 

A  story  of  sentiment  by  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam,  illustrated  by  H.  C.  Christy  ;  a 
humorous  story  of  camping  in  the  Lake  St.  John  region  by  Mary  R.  S.  Andrews, 
illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost ;  **  The  Evolution  of  a  Girl's  Ideal,"  a  very  original  study 
by  Clara  E.  Laughlin,  told  in  autobiographic  form  and  tracing  the  development  of  a 
girl's  fancies,  from  early  years  up  to  womanhood. 


J^OW   -RJEA2>J^ 


T^ICE   25   CmDJVTS 
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When  Old  New  York  Was  Young 

By  CHARLES  HEMSTREET 

Author  of  "  Nooks  and  Cornkrs 
IN  OLD  New  York,"  "  The  Storv 
OF  Manhattan,"  etc,    Fuli.v 

ILLUSTRATED 

A  SERIESofsketchesof old-time 
^*-  New  York  at  various  periods  of 
its  history  and  to|K)grai>hical  inuta- 
iion,  each  abundantly  iUiistrateJ 
'rom  old  prints  and  furnished  with 
1  plan  of  streets  and  monuments  ex- 
isting at  the  time  treated  of.  It  is 
"  of  quaint  reminiscence  and  in- 
of  bygone  days. 


J1.50  net  (postage  14  cents) 


BRAMBLE  BRAE 

By  ROBERT  BRIDGES   (DROCH) 

Author  op  ■■Ovbhheabd  in  Arcady,"  ■■Suppressed  Chapters,"  Etc, 

Part  I.      Between  Two  Wohlos. 
Part  [I.     Bramble  Brae. 
Part  III.  With  Flowers. 
Part  IV.    Written  in  Bdoks. 

A  VOLUME  of  poems,  grave  and  gay,  selected  from  the  work  of  fifteen  years 
during  which  "Droch"  has  won  a  place  by  himself  in  current  American 
letters  and  as  much  by  his  verse  as  by  his  prose.  His  inspiration  and  his  art  are 
distinctly  his  own,  the  one  genuine  and  full  of  feeling,  and  the  other  sympathetic- 
ally dictated  by  the  subject  which  it  expresses  with  native  felicity  and  much  metrical 
variety  and  which  ranges  from  the  daintiest  of  poetical  conceits  to  themes  of  simple 
though  profound  poetic  im|>ort.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  from  the  pages  of  S^ribner's, 
Harper's,  The  Century,  Life,  and  The  Atlantic;  the  rest  now  first  published. 
With  Cover  Design  by  Oliver  Herford.     Ih  Pius 


VICTORIAN 

PROSE 

MASTERS 

By  W.  C  BROWNELL 

"  Literature  ia  tbe  best,  the  highes 
of  the  word." 

$1  50  w( (postage  IS  cents) 


By  BRANDER   MATTHEWS 

timts  a  liltle  over-ingenious  he  can  plead  in 
defence  thai  this  is  the  defect  of  his  quality — 
(hat  is,  of  a  keen  and  discriminating  intelli- 
gence."—rA,?  iV«/.-on. 


$i.3S  "'^  (postage  li 
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CARTOONS 
IN  COLORS 


By  H.  C.  CHRISTY 


jt    NEH^    SET 


T 


ITLES   of 
Cartoons : 


the    Set    of   Six 


{i)  Their  Pint  Hazard 

(^)  Four-in-Hand 

(j)  Memories 

{4)  A  Little  Game  with  Fate 

(5)  Her  Pilot 

(d)  //  is  not  only  Bullets  that  Wound 


EACH  picture  12x16  inches  on 
mounts  19  X  24  inches.  Price 
for  set  of  six  enclosed  in  a  box. 

$5.00  net 

(Including  Exprexsage) 


THESE  pictures  were  drawn  by- 
Mr.  Christy  in  full  colors  and 
they  have  been  reproduced  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  of  the  former 
pastels  and  are  equally  vivid  and  faithful 
to  the  originals.  The  "  Cartoons  in 
Colors"  are  as  novel  as  they  are  at- 
tractive and  the  set  will  be  the  most 
popular  of  Mr.  Christy's  productions. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

153-157  FIFTH  AVE.,    NEW  YORK 


OUT-OF-DOOR  BOOKS 


LONG'S    WOOD    FOLK    SERIES 


Ways  of  Wood  Folks,  75  cents«  Wilderness  Ways,   75  cents 

Secrets  of  the  Woods,  75  cents 

BEASTS  OF  THE  FIELD,  Illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland 

FOWLS    OF    THE    AIR,    lUustrated    by   Charles  Copeland 

Square  i2mo,  $1.75  per  volume.      Neaily   boxed  together,  $3  50 

All  of  Mr.  Long's  Animal  and  Bird  Stories  in  two  volumes.  The  books  are  companion  volumes,  but  are  sold 
separately  as  well  as  in  sets.  Besides  twenty-two  full-page  illustrations,  each  page  of  type  is  decorated  with  one  or 
more  marginal  sketches,  making  them  two  of  the  most  fully  illustrated  boolcs  of  the  year.  Bound  in  satin  cloth, 
stamped  in  full  gold,  with  designs  by  T.  B.  Hapgood. 


BIRD    PORTRAITS 

By  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  described  by  Ralph  Hoff- 
mann. Pictures  by  this  distinguished  artist  of  familiar 
birds,  printed  on  heavy  coatedpaper,  8}4xi2iu.  in  size. 
Quarto,  cloth,  4^1.50. 

MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES 

Bjr  Mary  C.  Dickerson.  Large  8vo.  cloth,  profusely 
illustrated,  $2.50. 

The  author's  intimate  knovledffe  of  her  subject,  her 
thoroughly  uopidar  Hnd  entertaining  style  of  writing,  and 
her  skill  with  the  camera  and  pencil  are  some  of  the  quali- 
ties that  will  commend  the  book  to  all  observers  of  out-of- 
door  life. 


FIRST   STUDIES  OF   PLANT  LIFE 

By  George  F.  Atkinson,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Cornell 
University.    85  cents. 

A  fascinating  and  original  study  of  the  life  histories  of 

plants. 

BIRD   WORLD 
A  Bird  Book  for  Children 

By  J.  H.  Stick ney,  assisted  by   Ralph  Hoffmann. 
With     color     pictures    and    other    illustrations    by 


Ernest    Thompson  Seton. 

75  cents. 


Square    lamo,   cloth, 
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AT   LARGE 

By  E.  W.  HORNUNG 

Author  of ''  Raffles/'  '<  The  Amateur  Cracksman/'  etc. 


*'  The  machinery  of  Mr.  Hornung's  fiction  is  productive 
of  vivid  story-telling — stories  that  never  halt  for  lack  of 
quickening  incident." — Literature  (London). 


Baltimore  Sun  :    *'  A  distinctly  pleasing  story,  entirely  different  from  *  RafHes.'  " 
Springfield  Republican  :    **  The  story  is  full  of  action  and  moves  briskly  throughout." 
Milwaukee  Sentinel :    **  It  has  freshness,  cleverness  and  originality." 

$1.50 

THE  MASTER  OF  CAXTON 

By  HILDEGARD  BROOKS,  author  of  <«  Without  a  Warrant" 


ALOVE- STORY  of  a  peculiarly 
sympathetic  quality.  The  familiar 
background  of  the  South,  with  its  del- 
icately suggested  flavor  of  romance,  is 
an  ideal  setting  for  the  group  of  attract- 
ive human  beings  in  whose  piquant 
fortunes  Miss  Brooks  so  thoroughly 
arouses  our  interest. 

$1.50 


OF  HER  FORMER  NOVEL 

''  Intensely  readable." 

— Baltimore  Sun 

'*  Gets  a  grip  on  your  attention 
and  keeps  you  smiling  all  the 
time.  A  good,  strong,  healthy 
story." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

**A  highly  ingenious  and  well- 
told  tale."— New  York  Sun. 


WISTONS 

A  Story  in  Three  Parts :    I.  Betty ;  II.  Robin ;  III.  Esther  and  Rhoda 

By  MILES  AMBER 

Baltimore  Sun  :    "A  masterly  book,  a  book  that  will  endure.     .     .     •    Will  appeal  to  all  readers 
with  the  capability  of  distinguishing  between  the  false  and  true  in  literature." 

Chicago  Tribune  :    '*  A  novel  of  unusual  interest.    The  characters  are  all  well  drawn  and  command 
our  attention.    .     .     .     '  Wistons*  certainly  sets  a  high  sundard." 

$1.50 

MONICA  and  Other  Stories 

By  PAUL  BOURGET,  author  of  "  The  Disciple  *' 

Two  of  the  six  tales  in  this  volume  are  as  remarkable  studies  of  feminine  types  as  even 
M.  Bourget  has  yet  made.  As  usual  the  interest  of  each  tale  culminates  in  the 
dramatic  climax  of  psychological  development  rather  than  in  an  external  crisis  alone,  and 
as  usual  it  is,  in  M.  Bourget's  hands,  in  this  way  rendered  far  more  intense. 

$1.50 

Charles   Scribner's   Sons^   New  York 
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THE  WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON 

A  New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  portraits  and  facsimiles.     Edited  by  R.  E. 

Prothero  and  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge,  M.A.     To  be  completed  in  12  vols. 

8vo,  $2.00  per  volume. 
New  Volume.     Poetry.    Volume  V.     (Being  VoL  XI.  of  the  set.) 

A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition 

MRS.  BURY  PALLISER'S  HISTORY  OF  LACE 

Edited  by  M.  Jourdain  and  A.  Dryden.     Royal  8vo,  gilt  edges,  $12.00  neU 

This  important  work  was  originally  published  thirty-six  years  ago.  It  went  through  several 
editions,  both  in  French  and  English,  and  has  always  been  recognized  as  the  great  authority  oo 
the  subject.  It  has  been  out  of  print  for  several  years,  and  copies  are  now  very  scarce.  This 
Edition  will  be  enlarged  to  royal  8vo,  retaining  all  the  original  illustrations,  and  being 
supplemented  by  some  200  reproductions,  many  specially  taken  by  Miss  A.  Dryden,  and  over  500 
pages  of  letterpress. 

OLD  DIARIES,  1881-1901 

By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower.      With  portraits  and  illustrations.      Demy  8vo, 

Lord  Ronald  Gower  has  selected  from  the  Diaries  he  has  kept  for  20  years,  passages  contain- 
ing many  entertaining  reminiscences  of  the  most  distinguished  men  and  women  of  the  time. 

*'  It  contains  much  that  will  be  read  with  interest  and  curiosity,  since  Lord  Ronald  has  been 
privileged  to  know  great  numbers  of  the  great  and  famous,  and  to  know  them  upon  terms  to 
which  few  men  can  ever  hope  to  attain.  But  the  great  attraction  of  the  book  will,  no  doubt,  be 
the  many  pleasant,  homely  glimpses  of  Queen  Victoria.     .     .     .     The  book  is  full  of  good  things.'* 

—  TAe  S/ant/ard  {London). 

THE  CAXTON  series 

Illustrated  Reprints  of  Famous  Classics.  Printed  in  large,  clear  type  on  antique  wove 
paper,  with  photogravure  frontispiece,  and  from  10  to  14  illustrations  in  each  volume. 
Bound  in  limp  lambskin,  gilt  top,  {1.25  net  a  volume. 

NOPV  READY 


Undine  and  Aslauga's  Knight 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  2  vols. 
In  Memoriam 
Don  Quixote 


Shakespeare's    Complete  Works,    3    vols. 
Bums's  Poems 
Milton's  Poems 

hunting 


riding  and 

By  Capt.  M.  Horace  Hayes. 

A  new  volume  by  the  well-known  authority,  Capt.  M.  Horace  Hayes,  F.R.C.V.S.,  late  Capt. 
"  The  Buflfs,'*  and  author  of  **  Points  of  the  Horse,"  etc.    Illustrated.    8vo,  $6.00  net. 


New   Volume 

HENRY  DRUMMOND 

By  James  Y.  Simpson.  {Famous  Scots  Series.) 
i2mo,  75  cents* 

MASTERSINGERS 

Appreciations  of  Music  and  Musicians  with  an 
Essay  on  Hector  Berlioz.  By  FiLSON  Young. 
1 2 mo,  $1.50  net. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY 

A  Popular  Exposition.  By  G.  W.  Tunzelmann. 
Illustrated,  75  cents. 


New   Volume 

THE  STUDY  OF  RELIGION 

By  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Ph.D  ,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  {Contemporary  Science  Series.) 
l2mo,  $1.50. 

STUDIES  IN  PLANT  FORM 

With  some  Suggestions  for  their  Application  to 
Design.  By  A.  E  Lilley  and  W.  Midgley. 
Much  enlarged  edition,  profusely  illustrated. 
8vo,  $2.00  net, 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY 

Popularly  Explained.  By  Richard  Kerr,  F.G.S. 
Illustrated,  75  cents. 
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SCRIBNER'S    NEW    IMPORTATIONS 


A  Most  Sumptuous  Work  on  English  Gardens 

FORMAL  GARDENS  IN   ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND 

Their  Planning  and  Arrangement,  Architectural  and  Ornamental  Features.  A  Series  of 
Illustrations  mainly  from  Old  Examples.  With  an  Introduction  and  Descriptive 
Accounts  by  H.  Inigio  Triggs,  A.R.I.B.A. 

This  work  will  contain  120  plates  (size  17  in.  by  13  in.)      Seventy  of  these  will  be  carefully 

reproduced  from  measured  Drawings  and  Sketches  specially  prepared  by  the  Author,  while  Fifty 

ipvill  be  reproduced  in  the  most  artistic  manner  from  Photographs  taken  specially  for  the  work  by 

'M.T.  Charles   Latham.     The   illustrations   will    consist  of  entire    Plans,    and   Photographic  and 

Perspective    Views    of    existing    Gardens,    together    with    Sketches,    Measured   Drawings    and 

Photographs  of  Gate   Entrances,   Terraces,    Balustrades,    Steps,   Garden   Rooms  and    Summer 

Houses,  Bridges,  Columbaries,  Sun  Dials,  Figures  and  Vases  in  Lead  and  Stone,  Fountains  and 

Ponds,  Topiary  Work,  etc.,  etc. 

To  be  compleiedin  three  parts.     Parts  /.  and  11.  Now  Ready,     Folio  ^  $25,00  net. 

LILIES  FOR  ENGLISH  GARDENS      WALL  AND  WATER  GARDENS 


A  Guide  for  Amateurs  by  Gertrudb  Jekvll.  Compiled 
from  information  published  lately  m  **  The  Garden  *' 
with  the  addition  o?  some  original  chapters.  Beautifully 
illustrated.    8vo.  $2.50  net. 


Their  Making  and  Planting.  By  Miss  Gertrudb 
Jbkyll,  author  of  ''Wood  and  Garden,*'  "Home and 
Garden."  With  over  130  full-page  illustrations.  8vo, 
$3-75  net. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  WAVERLEY  NOVELS 

Temple  Edition^  in  48  vols.,  size,  6  x  3^  inches,  bound  in  lambskin,  beautifully  printed  by  Dent,  of 
London,  48  vols.     Per  vol.,  $0.80,  or  in  cloth,  per  vol.,  $0.60. 


Vols.  I,  2.    Wavcrlcy 
Vols.  3,  4.    Guy  Manneriog 
Vols.  5«  6.    The  Antiquary 
Vols.  7.  R.    Rob  Roy 
Vol.  9.    The  Black  Dwarf 
Vols.  10,  II.    Old  Mortality 
Vols.  12,  13.    Heart  of  Midlothian 
Vol.  14.    Bride  of  Lammermoor 
Vol.  15     Legend  of  Montrose 
Vols.  16, 17.    Ivanhoe 


The  Monastery 

The  Abbot 

Kenilworth 

The  Pirate 

Fortunes  of  Nigel 
Vols.  28,  29,  30.    Peveril  of  the  Peak 
Vols.  31,  32.    Quentin  Durward 
Vols.  33,  34.    St.  Ronan's  Well 
Vols.  35,  36.    Redgauntlet 
Til 


Vols.  18, 19. 
Vols.  20,  21. 
Vols.  22,  23. 
Vols.  24,  25. 
Vols.  26,  27. 


Vol.  38.    The  Talisman 

Vols.  39,  40.    Woodstock 

Vol.  41.    Highland  Widow,  etc. 

Vols  42,  43.    Pair  Maid  of  Perth 

Vols.  44,  45.    Anne  of  Geieratein  . 

Vols.  46,  47.  Count  Robert  of  Paris 
and  Castle  Dangerous 

Vol.  48.  The  Surgeon's  Daughter- 
Glossary 


Vol.  37.    The  Betrothed 
The  most  Comprehensive  and  most  fully  Illustrated  Handbook  on  the  Subject 

A    HISTORY   OF   ARCHITECTURE 

On  the  Comparative  Method  for  the  Student,  Craftsman,  and  Amateur.  By  Professor  Banister 
Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  Banister  F.  Fletcher,  A.R.I.B.A.  Fourth  edition,  revised,  greatly 
enlarged  and  newly  illustrated.  Containing  upwards  of  550  pages,  with  256  plates,  one-half 
being  from  photographs  of  buildings,  the  other  from  specially  prepared  drawings  of  con- 
structive and  ornamental  detail,  with  over  1,300  illustrations.     8vo,  $7.50  net, 

EARLY  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE  IN    ENGLAND 

A  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Tudor,  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Periods.  By  J. 
Alfred  Gotch,  F.  S.  A.,  author  of  "The  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  England,"  etc. 
With  100  collotype  and  other  plates,  and  over  200  text  illustrations.     Large  8vo,  $9.00  net. 


THE  SACRED  BEETLE 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  Egyptian  Scarabs  in  Art  and  His- 
tory. By  John  Ward,  F.S.A.  With  many  illustrations. 
8vo,  I3.50  net. 


SHAKESPEARE  STUDIES 

In  the  Baconian  Light.    By  Robert  M.  Theobald,  M.A. 
8vo,  |4.ao  net. 


BAEDEKER'S  GUIDE  BOOKS.    Laiesi  EdUions 

Illustrated  with  Numerous  Maps,  Plans,  Panoramas  and  Views.     All  Prices  Net. 

THE  UNITED  STATES,  with  an  Excursion  into  Mexico,  with  ig  Maps  and  24  Plans.    $3  60. 


Canada Ix.50 

Alps  f Eastern)  3.00 

Austria 2.10 

BelKiuni  and  HoUand  .  1.80 

Egypt     __.      ..        .  .         4.50 

2.10 
1-50 
1.50 
2.40 
1.80 


France  (Northern) 
France  (South- Eastern) 
Prance  (South- Western) 
Qennany  (Northern)    . 
Qermany  (Southern) 


Germany  (Rhine) 
Great  Britain 

Greece 

Italy  (Northern)  . 
Italy  (Central)  and  Rome  . 
Italy  (Southern)  and  Sicily 
London  and  its  Environs  . 
Norway  and  Sweden  . 
Paris  and  Its  Environs 
Palestine  and  Syria    . 


$2.10 

3.00 
2.40 
240 
2.25 
1.80 
1.80 
300 
1.80 


I4.80 
2.40 


Spain  and  Portugal 
Switserland     .... 
Traveler's  Manual  of  Con- 
versation, in  English,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Italian     . 
Conversation  Dictionary,  in 
English,    French,    German, 
and  Italian     ....  .90 


90 


MURRAY'S   EUROPEAN  GUIDE   BOOKS. 


3«6o 

Full  lists  on  Application 
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A  PRELIMINARY 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

Late  this  Spring  we  shall  publish  a  novel 
by  George  W.  Cable,  entitled  "Bylow 
Hill."  It  is  an  absorbing  character- 
study,  the  scene  laid  in  New  England,  and 
will  be  illustrated  in  color  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Yohn.    Details  will  be  announced  later. 


A  WORD  ABOUT 
THE  CAVALIER 

Few  novels  have  won  the  universal  praise, 
both  in  England  and  America,  accorded 
to  Mr.  Cable's  most  successful  story.  It 
is  now  in  its  hundredth  thousand  and  the 
Bookman  for  March  states  that  it  is  the  sec- 
ond best  selling  book  in  the  United  States. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 


New  York 


THE  BOOK  BUYER 


BtA-RE    OLD    BOOKS 


for  prospective 


r,  Dfpi.H..  34  N.  DtntySt.,  Phil» 


4R.ii:s 

lie,  Private,  School, 
>  LibTaries  wiib  all 
>mplly  and  cbeaply. 
&  TAYM>R.  CO. 
I  St.,  N«w  York 


AUTHORS  1 

Do  you  desire  the  honest  and  able  criticism  oT  ^ur 
story,  essay,  poem,  biography,  or  its  skilled  revision  ? 
Such  work,  laid  George  W.  Curtisi  is  "  done  as  it 
should  be  by  The  Easy  Chair's  friend  and  fellow 
laborer  in  letters.  Dr.  Titus  M.  Coan."  Send  for 
circular  B,  or  forward  your  book  or  M&  to  the 
H.  y.  BUREAU  OF  REVISION  70  Fifth  Avenit* 


^^^^^^^^^  Instruction  by  mail  in  literary 

f^        a>  composition. 

I  l/\    fOII  ^"■'^^  suited  to  all  needs. 

■^V    ■  VM  Revi^on,  criticism  and  sale  trf 
MSS. 

WritC  I  EDITORIAL  BUREAU 

"  a  ■»%*  a  ^^  ^  ^^  J  gj^  p^_  y 

^^^^^S^^^^^S  Oppcvlte  Wftldorf-Ailoflji 


JVST  PVBUSHSD 

Authors  of  Our  Day 
in  Their  Homes 

Personal  Description)  and  Interviews,  edited 
with  addhioDsby  Fkancis  Whttinc  Halskv. 
■■Authors  of  Our  Day  in  Their  Homes,-  a 
companion  volume  to  "  American  Authors  and 
Their  Homes,"  published  last  fall  (and  which 
the  Library  Committee  of  Connecticut  has  just 
included  in  its  list  of  beat  books  for  1901),  com- 
prises a  new  and  important  group  of  American 
authors  An  introduction  has  been  prepared, 
which  deal]  witb  the  general  suttject  of  author- 
ship in  America.  Small  lamo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
with  seventeen  illustrations,  DM,>l.asiP**ta|* 

II  CMU). 

Eminent  Actors 
in  Their  Homes 

Perwmal  Deicriptions  and  Interviews  by  M. 
A.  Hahu.  The  sketches  in  this  volume  ere  of 
(he  grest  actors  in  America,  and  represent 
personal  interviews,  given  for  this  book.  The 
IllusCralioiu  in  the  book  are  from  pholograj^s 
"  mestaken  just  priorto  Ihe  pub- 
,  and  are  decitledly  fascinating 

_.  _  -''ng'     Small  tamo,  cloth,  gill  lop, 

with  twenty  iilustratiooi,  b*I,  Si.as  (paatag* 


Atl 

JAMES    POTT   &    CO.,    Publishers 
NEW  YORK 


PICTURES   OF   WILD   ANIMALS 


B7  ERNEST  SETON-THOMPSON 


T«tht  RifTBductieni,  lOx  14  inthti,  ti 
14  X  31  imbti.     The  set  in  a  PBrifeik. 


Lobo— the  Wolt 

Johnny  Bear 

The  Sandhill  Stag 

The  Buffalo 

Courtaut — the  Wolf 

Family  Ufe — the  Bears 

Tito — the  Coyote 

Tito  and  Brood 

The  Grizzly  Bear 

The  Fox  and  Kangaroo  I 

The  Coons 

Krag — the  Kootenay  Ram 


tardhsard  mauntt 
Prke$6.0Oan. 

This  SCI,  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  the  artist,  presents 
a  group  of  the  most  popular  of 
Mr.  Seton- Thompson's  animal 
creationa.  The  pictures  are  re- 
produced in  four  printings  by  ■ 
new  and  surprisingly  effective 
process,  the  reproductions  being 
about  the  same  size  as  the  orig- 
inals and  attractively  mounted  to 
as  to  be  suitable  for  framing. 
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I.  K^caler  vilue  itaau  ti  obiaiiiablE  miiywiicre  at  retail. 
-  of  the  MiB3iHlpi>i  and  north  ol  Tennmn  and  Nor 
tsbsyoitd.)    AikferCalab^tNa.^'XXir 


.ml;  kind  having  alu. 
«  APPROVAI.-TI.er. 

ftVlcbl  to  all  DO 
(Freight  equaliw 

COLO   MKDAL-HIOHEBT   AWARD 

CAUTION  "^Tet  b*  mUlcd  by~>'hc  d^i.^  advertiseinaits  oV  bntutorm.    No  Mlicr  j 
sectional  bookcaw:  has  a  ■eir-recediD(  door  that  is  Bbaelutelr  aeB-biadlni  and  autonutlc—  ! 

the  basic  paleiKs  lomplelely  covering  thes»  features  ate  nwiied  by  Ihii  tornpan)-  ciclusjiely  j 

whkh"a  competitor  has  maliciouslv  "dve^ised^*  Warning  t"o"Se  ^bllc ""ihe  Uiiiwd  Sta'tcl  j 

CIrcull  Courl  rendered  a  iwtcplag  declalon  Id  our  favor.  S 

THE    FRED  MACEY   CO.,    LTD.    GRAND   RAPIDB.  M|QH.  > 


A    BOOK    FOR     COLLECTORS 


A  HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF 

CHINESE  PORCELAIN 

By  Conno  MonkhotM,  wKb  antei  by  Dr.  S.  W.  BwheO,  CKLG. 
8vo,  doth,  s:ilt  top»  wHh  24  plates  in  color^  and  numerous  fUustrations.    -    $tOjOO  nef 
Edhioo  limited  to  1000  numoeied  copies,  of  which  250  an  for  America.    Deser^ithrc 
circelar  upon  request 


A.  WESSELS  COMPANY,  7  W.  tSTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


JOS.  F.  SARIN 

8o  Nassau  Street,   New  York 

Lately  received  frona  London 

LARGE   LOT  OF  FINE  PRINTS 

SPORTING,  COLOR  PRINTS 

MORLANDS,   SOME  AMERICANA 


Book  lovers  and  Collectors 

™,Vi  U  inuraliJ  in  tki  ai».««nir.c  «/  Mrra/  thth* 
h«,it  in  limiuJ  tJilit'i  mi'^i  •!'•  i'  ftifaraum  by  ».  H. 
R^ikII.  Tkeu  WwKi  will  apptal  »  all  Ic^r,  ,f  fint 
fri^am  a-d  g«.d  Itnrmuri.  A  beau,iful  ,d.,;^  ,/ 
Ci"iit>pi"-  Marlsvji-i  THE  PASSIONATE  SHEP- 
HERD TO  HIS  LOfE  ii  mm  riaJy,  joo  lepia,  f'<iiii 
a,  tk,  Ekyinn,  iV«.  Jtj  ;j  ,„.  S<.mpl,  pag..  «J 
priiptaui  if  till  atid  nitr  wprit  in  frtpararicn  mill  ie 

R.  H.  Russell  Tv^Hij-iiml  si'oi  New  Tork 
s^v»     «£k^     HSifi     'tSSP     ^HSp 

PIcBBC  menllDD  Toe  Book  U 


PULLUNBflP 


BRENTANO'S 
Road  Maps 

ALL  LOCAUTIBS  POR 

Bicyclists  and  Automobillsts 


THOSE   MtePARINO   TO   OO   ABROAD  WILL  PINO  A 
FULL  UNB  OP 

European  Guide -Books 

Phrase  Books  and  Vocabularies 

IN  ALL  LANOUAOeS 


They  cany  a  complete  variety  of  all 
STATIONERY  QOODS,  and  the  laixert 
stock  ol  OOOD  FICTION  In  PAPER 
COVERS  to  be  found  In  the  city 


BRENTANO'S 

UNION  SQUARE  NEW  Y(MUC 

rRB  Iti  writing  to  kdTtrtlwn. 


The  Nation 


Was  established  in  IS65  as  a  weekly  review  of  literature,  science,  art  and  politics,  and  its  editorial 
imnagemenl  has  been  unchanged  from  the  first.  It  is  conducted  in  1  spirit  of  complete  independ- 
ence. The  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  contributors  includes  most  of  the  leading  names  in 
literature,  science,  art,  philosophy  and  law  in  this  country,  and  many  of  corresponding  eminence 
abroad.  The  Natioh  presents  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  world's  current  history. 
with  impartial  comments  on  questions  which  should  occupy  the  attention  of  mtelhsent  men.  To 
the  scholar,  the  student,  the  thinker,  and  to -all  professional  men,  it  is  coutidently  recommended 
as  an  aid  to*  sound  thinking. 

ITS  DEPARTMENTS  ARE: 

THE  WEEK.    Brief  comments  on  the  most  important  current  events,  domestic  and  foreign. 

EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES.  Careful  and  moderate  discussion  of  prom- 
inent political  and  social  topics. 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  From  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  by  intelligent  and  trustworthy 
observers. 

OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  Letters  to  the  editor  on  every  subject  germane  to  the  scope 
of  the  paper. 

NOTESi    Short  paragraphs,  chiefly  on  literary,  scientific,  musical  and  dramatic  topics. 

REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS.    By  able  writers  and  scholars  (mainly  specialists)  of  both  hemispheres. 

PINE   ARTS.    Competent  criticism  of  art  exhibitions  and  works  of  an,  ttie  drama,  elc 


Subscription,  ^j.oo  a  Year,  postpaid.    Shorter  term  at  a  proportionate  rate 
NOS.  206  TO  210  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CiTY 

Please  meotloD  Tbb  Book  Bdtbb  la  writing  to  RdTertlsers. 


BOOK 

BUYERS 


READ 


Xi;be  XCrtbune 

FOR   LATEST 
BOOK   NEWS 


^bC  ^ribUtlC'd   BOOK  REVIEWS  are  prompt,  constantly 
being    based  on  advance  sheets,  and    thus 
providing  immediate  guidance  for  the  intending  purchaser. 

X"^    '\7 /~\'\  T  want  to  know  all  about  the  new  books, 

XJP       X  \J  \J    are  interested  in  any  side  of  literature,  read 


^be  tribune 


all  the  year  'round. 


"ALL  WOOL  AND  A  YARD  WIDE" 


^be  tribune 

Ne  w-Tork 


Please  meDtloD  Tqb  1!ook 


Q  writing  to  advertlMn. 


Price  Fifteen  Cei 


Book  Buyer 

A     REVIEW     AND     RECORD 
OF      CURRENT      LITERATURE 


MAY,    1902 


A  Noteby  Harrisons. Morris  upon 
the  work  of  Miss  Violet  Oakley, 
with  Portrait  and  Reproductions 
==:From  the  Reader's  Point  of 
View — a  Suggestion  from  a  "Plain 
Reader ''====  Book  Reviews  by 
George  McLean  Harper,  Henry 
Loomis  Nelson,  F.  C.  Mortimer, 
Mary  Tracy  Earle,  Ripley  Hitch- 
cock, and  others  — 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS 


NEW  YORK 


MDCCCCII 


VOLUME   XXIV   NUMBER   4         ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  $I*50 


THE  BOOK  BUYER 

A   REVIEW    AND   RECORD  OF    CURRENT   LITERATURE 
CONTENTS    FOR    HAY,    1902 


CUra  HorrU 

From  a  new  phMognph  by  Almi  Dupont. 

The  Rambler 

Wilh  (ounces  ponnlU,  and  olher  tlluslralloiii. 

A  Philocopbet'*  Wooing Anna  Chafin  Kay     . 

A  Biographical  Sketch  vH  the  author  of  "Sandford  and  Menon,"  Mr.  Thomai  Dajr,  wHh 
women  and  educaiion. 

Belloc'B  "  Robespierre 


A  Review  of  ih 


X  a(  biosraphy  by  (he  Profeuor  of  Ensllah 


Gifrj^  l^cLeoH  Harptr  .......      .    29I 


iMnce 


iceton  Udivertitv. 


i.  L,  T. 


.    »93 


ufaaieSmhh. 


J  Nthan 306 


Violet  OaMey Harriam  S.  Aferrii     .     . 

A  Sketch  ol  Ihe  work  of  this  eminent  illBiirator,  with  a  portrait,  reproductions  of  faerdrawinR 

"Red  Rom  dm,"  now  the  combined  resideiicc  arid  siudioaofMiu  Oakley,  Miss  EHiabeth  Green,  ai 
Prom  the  Reader's  Point  of  View /,  Foitrr  Main 300 

A  Cummuiiicalioii.  from  a  "  Plain  Reader." 
Chittenden'a  "Fur  Trade  in  the  Far  Weat".     .     .     .    RipUy  Hiuheetk 303 

A  Review,  with  IwDilluMrailons.  of  Capiain  Chittenden's  impoitanl  work  upon  Ihe  Pioneer  Tridlnt  Poats  andearlT 

Fur  Ccnopanla  of  (he  MiuoDri  Valley  and  Rocky  Mouatalna. 
The  Blunder -Crime  of  Reconatruction Hf 

A  Review  of  Prolesaar  Burgeaa's  new  volume  on  "  Reconstruction  sj 
The  Moral  Symbol EUsabelh  Lulhtr  Cary 30S 

An  Esuy.  from  >  teil  fanilshed  by  Mr.  George  Moore 

The  Liteiary  Mews  in  England      .     .  J-  M.  Bulloch  310 

Notes  ol  Race  Books ...     Ernist  Drtsut  fforih 313 

With  a  clieck-lisi  al  Ihe  works  of  Mr.  Maurice  HewleK. 
Current  Literature 315 

Signed  Review*  of  (he  Newesl  Plclion,  by  A.  Schade  van  Westrum,  Mary  Tracy  Earle,  P.  C.  WllUams,  and  othen. 
Books  of  Varied  Interest 337 

Signed  Reviews  of  Ihe  Newest  Books  Id  general  llieralure,  by  P.  C.  Monfmer,  V.  L.  Wenli.  H.  P.  Du  Bois.  andolbers. 
The  Literary  Querist Roisiltr  Johmen 335 


'I'he  author  presents  edu- 
citian  ds  a  human  enterprise 

importance.  The  book  is 
both  a  criticism  of  existing 
conditioni  and  a  dear  indi- 
cation a^  the  way  to  a  better 
order. 


"An  American  at  Oxford" 
has  unusual  chirm  and  grace. 
of  style  and  coven  the  whole 
range    of   college    activities. 

I2b*,    (I.M  tut. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


Mr.  CIspp  is  widely  known 
as  a  lecitu-er  on  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  and  at  an 
authoritative  critic  of  the 
drama.  He  here  reviews 
the  American  stage  of  the 
last  quarter  century. 


Mr.  Cortun  is  a  Harvard 
graduate  who  has  been  in 
residence  at  Oxford  and  has 
seen  much  of  Enj^ish  dfe. 
Poitagt  axtra. 

Boston  and  New  York 


f 


Miscellaneous  New  Books 

WORKS  AND  DAYS 

By  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE,  Author  of  "  The  Forest  of  Arden," 

"My  Study  Fire/'  etc. 

Short  chapters  dealing  directly  and  simply  with  those  aspects  of  life  which  have  to  do  with 
growth,  work,  freedom,  joy  and  the  highest  kind  of  success ;  informal,  familiar  talks  about  the 
qualities,  methods  and  attitude  which  enable  a  man  to  make  the  most  out  of  himself  and  to 
put  the  most  into  his  life;  a  book  of  vital  experience,  of  practical  suggestion  and  of  spiritual  in- 
spiration. 

Net  $1.00 


FASHIONS  IN  LITERATURE 

By  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  Mr.  War 
ner's  essays,    literary  and  social,  together 
with  a  number  of  addresses,  that  are  as  fresh 
as  if  written  yesterday. 

Net  $1.20 

MISCELLANIES 

By  AUSTIN  DOBSON 

A  little  volume  devoted  to  exquisite  tnts 
of  literary  reminiscence  and  to  inscriptions, 
dedications,  epistles,  etc. ,  nearly  all  stamped 
with   Dobson's    fine  tolerant  wit,  and   all 
breathing  unobtrusive  knowledge  of  books. 

Net  $1.00 

THE  BURIED  TEMPLE 

By  MAURICE  HAETERUNCK 

A   new  volume  of  essays  in  which  Mr. 
Maeterlinck  manifests  that  rare  and  beauti- 
ful philosophy  of  life,  that  sensitive  j^rcep- 
tion  and  remarkable  insight  so  characteristic 
of  him. 

Net  $1.40 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 

SIR  WALTER  BESANT 

Sir  Walter  Besant  figured  so  prominently 
in  the  letters  of  his  time  and  possessed  such 
a  strong  and  lovable  personality  that   this 
story  of  his  life,  told  in  his  genial,  cheery 
way,  must  inevitably  appeal  to  a  very  large 
class  of  readers. 

Net  $2.40 

ELLEN  TERRY 

and  UbR  SISTERS 

By  T.  EDGAR  PEMBERTON 

An  exceedingly  interesting  biography  of 
the   famous  English  Shakespearean  actress, 
and  of  her  three  sisters,  Kate,  Florence  and 
Marion,  who  have  also  appeared  in  public. 

niustrated.    Net  $3.50 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY 

By  EDWARD  CLODD 

This   is  a  concise,  but  most  interesting 
biography.    It  portrays  the  salient  features 
of  Huxley's  character,  and  indicates  his  atti- 
tude toward   the   burning  questions  of  his 
time. 

Net  $1.00 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Publishers       37a  Fifth  Avenue       New  York 

Please  mention  The  Book  Bdtbb  In  writing  to  adyertlsera. 


The  Newest  Fiction 


SPINDLE  AND  PLOUGH 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  DUDENEY,  Author  of  "  The  Maternity  of  Harriett 

Wiclien,"  "  Folly  Corner,"  etc. 


(C 


The  appearance  of  Mrs.  Diideney's  latest  novel  is  a  welcome  event  of  the  present  publish- 
ing season.  She  is  an  artist  to  her  finger  tips,  a  story-teller  with  thoughts  to  convey  that  are 
worth  knowing.  She  sees  life  at  an  individual  angle,  and  the  angle  gives  value  to  her  books. 
Mrs.  Dudeney  thinks,  and  makes  her  readers  think,  and  realize.  Her  work  is  of  far  more  mean- 
ing than  most  of  us  have  yet  realized  in  these  days  of  ephemeral,  thoughtless  fiction.'' 

— N.  Y.  Mail  and  Express, 
$1.50 


LORD  ALINGHAM,  BANKRUPT 

By  MARIE  MANNING 

A  clever  story,  by  a  new  writer,  located 
principally  in  England  and  in  the  Far  West. 
The  characters  are  all  distinctly  modern  and 
up-to-date,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  gives 
promise  of  excellent  work  to  come. 

$1.50 

THE  YELLOW  FIEND 

By  MRS.  ALEXANDER 

A  story  having  to  do  with  the  hallucina- 
tion of  an  old  miser  who  believes  in  **the 
yellow  friend,"  a  devilish  spirit  dwelling  in 
gold,  and  with  the  love  affairs  of  his  grand- 
daughter, whom  he  supi)orts. 

$1.50 

THE  SPORT  OF  THE  GODS 

By  PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR 

An  unusual  story  by  the  talented  colored 
writer,  having  to  do  with  the  disgrace  and 
misfortune    which    befell    an    emancipated 
slave  who  was  unjustly  convicted  of  a  rob- 
bery committed  by  another. 

$1.50 

FLOWER  AND  THORN 

By  BEATRICE  WHIIBY 

A  story  of  a  young  society  woman  who  is 
estranged  from  her  husband  through  jealousy, 
but  later,  on  the  eve  of  hisdej)arture  for  war, 
is  brought  to  realize  her  great  love  for  him. 

$1.50 

AT  THE  BACK  OF  BEYOND 

By  JANE  BARLOW 

These  charming  delineations  of  Irish  life 
and  manners  interwoven  with  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  localities  and  scenes  in  her  native 
land  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader  as  some 
of  very  best  work   Miss  Barlow  has  done. 

$1.50 

MICHAEL  ROSE,  MINISTER 

By  ANNIE  E.  HOLDSWORTH 

A  novel  of  uncommon  strength  portraymg 
the  struggles  against  temptation  of  a  young 
minister  and  a  young  married  woman  with 
whom   he   falls   in  love,  and   the  ultimate 
reward  of  the  couple. 

$1.50 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Publishers      373  Fifth  Avenue      New  Yoric 
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BOOKS  THAT  MERIT 

READING  AND  STUDY 


\ 


WALES 


By  O.  M.  Edwards,  of  Lincoln  College,  Ox- 
ford. No.  62  in  '*  The  Story  of  the  Na- 
tions." 1 2 mo,  illustrated,  «^/ J  1.35;  half 
leather,  net  $1.60.     (Postage  15  cents.) 

This  is  the  first  history  that  gives  the  general 
reader  a  continuous  view  of  Welsh  history  from 
earliest  times.  The  subject  is  one  of  great 
fascination  and  it  is  most  ably  handled. 


ROSEGGER'S    NOVELS 


The  Forest 
School- 
master 


The 
God 
Seeker 


By  Peter  Rosegger.     Translated  by  Fran- 
ces £.  Skinner.     i2mo,  each  {1.50. 

Rosegger  is  the  greatest  name  in  Austrian 
literature  to-day,  and  his  novels  exhibit  all  of 
the  qualities  of  greatness.  The  two  named 
above  are  tales  of  mountain  and  forest,  but  they 
are  nevertheless  utterly  and  delightfully  hu- 
man. It  seems  probable  that  Rosegger's  name 
will  live  among  the  few  immortals. 


HENRY  V. 

The  Typical  Mediaeval  Hero.  By 
Charles  L.  Kingsford.  No.  34  in 
the  *'  Heroes  of  the  Nations.'*  12010, 
Illustrated,  net  |i-35  l  half  leather,  ft^/ 
$1.60.    (Postage  15  cents.) 

The  nine  years  of  Henry's  reign  saw  Agin* 
court,  the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  and  the  struggles 
with  Wales.  But  it  is  Henry's  personality 
rather  than  the  events  of  his  reign  which  consti- 
tute his  chief  interest.  This  is  a  biography  of 
unusual  merit. 


TYPHOON 

By  Joseph  Conrad.     i6mo,  90  cents  nef, 
(Postage  10  cents.) 

Those  who  read  *' Lord  Jim"  and**  Talcs  of 
Unrest,"  realized  that  their  author  was  gifted 
with  higher  faculties  than  those  of  facile  style 
and  untedious  invention.  *' Typhoon  "  is  not 
a  long  story,  but  in  its  pages  is  titanic  power. 
No  characters  were  ever  more  vividly  conceived 
or  more  deeply  etched  than  those  of  the  Captain 
and  his  officers  in  *' Typhoon.*'  The  tale  is  a 
chapter  taken  out  of  life,  and  life  at  high  tension. 


MONSIEUR  MARTIN 

was  recently  reported  as  the  most  popular  novel  in  London,  and  is  rapidly  gaining  in  sales 
in  this  country.  It  is  a  romance  of  high  merit,  dealing  with  the  times  and  wars  of  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden.    The  author  is  Wymond  Carey.     i2mo,  nef  ^1.20.     (Postage  15  cents.) 


I  ^ 


THE  SOCIAL  EVIL 

With  Special  Reference  to  Conditions  Exist- 
ing in  the  City  of  New  York.  A  Re- 
port Prepared  Under  the  Direction  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  i2mo,  ne/ 
J1.25.     (By  mail,  $1.40.) 

"What  other  great  cities  of  the  world  have 
done  to  restrict  and  regulate  this  evil  is  set 
forth  with  a  completeness  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  single  publication,  and  the  whole 
question  is  treated  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  and 
dispassionate  manner  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise  '' 


SWISS  LIFE  in  town 
AND  COUNTRY 

By  Alfred  T.  Story.  No.  5  in  *'  Our 
European  Neighbours"  Series.  i2mo. 
Fully  illustrated,  net  $1.20.    (By  mail, 

A  book  of  exceptional  interest  and  profit.  A 
graphic  account  of  human  life  as  it  really  is 
among  the  Alps.  Apart  from  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  these  pages,  they  throw  valuable  light 
on  the  Swiss  method  of  meeting  many  problems 
which  they  encounter  in  common  with  other 
civilized  people. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 


NEW  YORK 
&  LONDON 
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Some  Authorities  on  Some  Recent  Fiction 


Published  by 


Henry  Holt 


Co 


29  W.  23d  St. 
New  York 


THE   ASSASSINS 


A  Romance  of  the  Crusades.      By   NEVILL   MYERS  MEAKIN.      i2mo,  $1.50. 

''  From  the  novel  of  modern  life,  however  skillfully  written  it  may  happen  to  be,  it  is 
sometimes  a  pleasure  to  turn  to  some  book  which  is  so  remote  in  its  theme  and  so  fantastic 
in  its  atmosphere  as  to  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  the  actual  life  of  any  period  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  '  The  Assassins  '  is  such  a  story,  as  extraordinary  in  its  incidents  as 
a  tale  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  but,  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  unusually  entertaining. 
....  At  the  climax,  the  author  gives  his  narrative  a  turn  which  is  as  surprising  as  it  is 
artistic/* — New  York  Tribune, 

**  *  The  Assassins  *  will  rank  nearSalarombo.  ...  A  historical  romance,  properly  so-called, 
which  for  dignity,  color  and  scholarship  easily  surpasses  any  of  the  stories  which  have  re- 
cently been  the  craze.  It  is  a  genuine  search-light  on  history.  And  what  is  more,  it  has  true 
human  interest.  There  is  pathos  in  the  story  ;  and  this,  added  to  an  historical  mystery  of 
absorbing  interest,  justifies  one  in  giving  '  The  Assassins  *  a  niche  by  itself." — Bro&kiyn  Eagle. 

**  Full  of  melodramatic  features,  it  is  not  wanting  in  literary  quality,  and  is  a  dignified 
and  solid  piece  of  work.*' — Springfield  Republican, 

**  A  well-wrought,  spirited  and  highly  imaginative  piece  of  work.  In  its  way,  it  fulfills 
the  true  function  of  romance.'* — London  Chronicle. 

THE    WINDING    ROAD 

By  ELIZABETH  GODFREY.     12 mo,  $1.50. 

"  This  story  comes  as  a  welcome  relief  from  the  current  trend  of  fiction  ;  it  gives  renewed 
novelty  to  what  has  long  been  forgotten.  .  .  .  The  wife  of  the  wanderer  is  the  central  figure 
of  the  story,  a  figure  that  grows  in  strength  and  pathos  as  the  end  approaches." — Book  Buyer, 

**  A  winningly  fantastic  story  of  a  gypsy  wanderer,  a  gypsy  fiddle,  and  a  girl  who  was  not 
a  gypsv.  .  .  .  Miss  Godfrey  has  contrived  to  combine  and  expand  her  materials  in  a  fresh 
and  original  way,  and  has  made  a  new  and  pretty  tale.** — Nation, 

** Miss  Godfrey  has  written  nothing  but  what  is  good,  but  *The  Winding  Road*  is  her 
best.  ...  It  is  a  true  romance  of  the  road  that  always  runs  at  nightfall  straight  into  the 
enchanted  land,  which,  willy-nilly,  must  be  explored  to-morrow.  ...  By  those  to  whom  its 
speech  is  the  vernacular  and  whose  taste  it  hits,  it  will  be  counted  a  beautiful  book — a  hand- 
ful of  well-water  to  one  athirst  in  the  desert." — Chicago  Post, 

""  This  charming  story  .  .  .  told  with  such  poetic  beauty  and  wealth  of  detail  as  to  absorb 
the  reader.     The  book  is  a  prose  poem.*' — Philadelphia  Times, 

**  Seen  with  poetic  vision  and  touched  with  delicate  skill." — Outlook, 

*' We  have  rarely  read  a  novel  of  the  day  that  possessed  greater  strength.*' — Baltimore  Sun, 

2d  impression  of 

THE    WOOING    OF    SHEILA 

By  GRACE  RHYS.     i2mo,  $1.50 

"  Melodrama,  but  none  the  worse  for  that  ...  we  love  Sheila.  .  . 
in  all  its  forms  is  one  of  the  pleasing  features  of  the  book." — Nation, 

'*  Fierce  passion,  bitter  sorrow,  tears  that  lighten  the  heart,  and  laughter  that  breaks  it, 
love  that  grows  wings,  and  love  that  grows  talons,  .  .  .  *  Sheila  *  cuts  deep  into  the  imagi- 
nation ...  a  fascinating  story." — Chicago  Post, 

3d  impression  of  a  Notalrfe  Novei  by  tlie  Autlior  of  <<  Spindle  and  Plougli," 

Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney 

FOLLY    CORNER 

i2mo,  $1.50 

**  It  shows  deep  insight  into  the  complications  of  the  human  soul.  .  .  .  This  story  from 
the  opening  page  is  tense  with  sustained  power." — N.   Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Tlie  pabllsliers  liave  recently  issued  tlie  16th  impression  of  Hope's  RUPERT  OF 
HBNTZAU  (iil'd  by  Qibson  $1.50)  and  of  DEilOCRACY  (blue  cloth  $1.00) 


A  feeling  for  Nature 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 

New   Fiction 

4  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON:  85  FIFTH  AVE., NEW  YORK 


THE    CLAYBORNES 

By  WILLIAM  SAGS 

A  romance  of  the  Civil  War.     With  a  frontis- 
piece.    ($i.5a) 


THE    CHAMPION 

By  CHARLJSS  SGBBRT  CRADDOCK 

A  stirring  story  for  boys.      With  a  frontis- 
piece.    ($  1 .  20  tr//  /  postage  extra. ) 


A    REMEDY    FOR 
LOVE 

By  BltBIf  OtKBY  KIRK 

A  sweet,  old-fasbioned  love  story.        ($1.35.) 


OPENINGS    IN    THE 
OLD    TRAIL 

By  BBBT  BABTB 

Vigorous  tales  of  life  in  the  West    ($1.35.) 


THE    DIARY    OF    A    GOOSE    GIRL 

By  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN 

With  54  Illustrations  by  Claude  A.  Shepperson.     ($i.oo.) 

This  is  the  story  of  an  American  girl  who  ran  awav  from  her  lover  in  England  and 
played  at  being  a  goose  girl     It  sparkles  with  Mrs.  Wiggin's  delightful  humor. 


ROMAN  BIZXET 

By  GEORGIA  WOOD 
PANGBORN 

A  novel  of  keen  interest,  with 
a  style  as  distinctive  as  is  the 
plot.  It  is  a  story  of  the  inter- 
mingling of  a  strangely  endowed 
personality  with  people  of  con- 
ventional ways  and  character. 

With  a  frontispiece.     ($1.50.) 


AUDREY 

By 
MARY    JOHNSTON 


The  best  selling 
book  in  the  United 
States. 


With  colored  Illustra- 
tions. 

($1.50-) 


JOHN  KENADIE 

By  RIPLEV  D. 
SAUNDERS 

The  story  of  John  Kenadie's 
perplexing  inheritance  told  with 
rare  mastery.  The  field  —  Ar- 
kansas—  is  a  fresh  one  to  nov- 
elists, with  scenes  and  characters 
which  have  the  charm  of  new- 
ness.   ($i.5a) 


THE     DESERT    AND 
THE    SOWN 

By  MARY  HALLOCK  FOOTE 

($1.50.) 

THE  SON  OF  A  FIDDLER 

ByJENNETTE  LEE 

($1.50.) 


THE    DIARY    OF 
SAINT 

By  ARLO  BATES 

{$1.50.) 


BREAD    AND    WINE 

By  MAUDE  EGERTON  KING 

($1.25.) 


TO   THE    END   OF    THE    TRAIL 

By  FRANK  LEWIS  NASON 

A  novel  of  the  West,  breathing  the  space  and  freedom  of  Colorado 
ranch  and  mining  life.  It  is  full  of  swift,  significant  action  and  is  thor- 
oughly well  written.     ($1.50.) 


IN    THE    DAYS    OF    GIANTS 

By  ABBIE  FARWELL  BROWN 

Stories  of  Norse  mythology  told  for  children.  Illustrated  by  E.  Boyd  Smith.  ($1.10  net;  postage  extra,) 
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GRAYSTONE 

A     NOVEL     BY 

WILLIAM    JASPER    NICOLLS 

A  reaction — a  book  that  will  delight  those  who  enjoy  a 
story  which  depends  for  its  interest  upon  its  romance,  its 
character-drawing,  and  its  reality  to  life,  rather  than  upon  the 
bizarre  or  abnormal." 


I  old  wilh  chiim  of  stjrie 
and  nunncT.  Th«  chaiactm 
■ce  well  drami,  and  the  narra- 
tive h&i  B  sustained  and  cmnu- 
lB(i«  interest," 

TIMES—PhUadelphia. 


j\  style  singularly  clear  and 
direct,  and  with  a  freedom 
from  exa^eratkn  which  can- 
not be  overrated. " 

LEDGER— Philadtlpkia. 

Told    in    a   refreshingly 
straight  forward    way.      The 
book  is  one  to  be  turned  to 
by  those  who  have  ^kened 
of  all  the  things  that  figpire  in  the   historical 
romance.     The  author  has  a  Howells'-lifce  way 
of  paying  attention   to  seemingly  unimportant 
things  which  are  given  a  twist  of  real  impor- 
tance, as  in  every-day  life." 

REPUBL  fCA.V— Denver. 

A.  romantic  idyl  ...  a  captivating  story  .  .  . 
a  most  commendable  literary  elforl." 

FREE   PRESS— Dttroit. 


Reveals  a  mastery  in  character  delineation  and  an  ei 
book  to  a  high  plane.  The  frictures  of  life  are  replet* 
and  subtle  humor.  Natjre-life  and  humao-1if«  inlerw 
calty  told." 


"A  capital  story.  Its  »iyl« 
is  easy  and  giaccliil,  and  the 
author's  creations  of  persons 
are  ralionBl  beings,  people 
whose  lives  move  in  ptau^ble 
channels." 

AD  VER  TISER— Beaten. 

1  be  characters  are  realis- 
tically yet  ideally  diawu.    The 
novel  a  most  enjoyable  one. ' ' 
TRIBUNE— 

Salt  iale  City. 

"  The  vivadly,  the  human 
sympathy,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary success  of  the  author  in 

choosing  apt  couplets  for  his  chapter  headings 

■re  very  convincing." 

rRIBLWE—Gleuetsttr. 

"  Shows  that  a  love-story  may  be  clean  and 
sweet ;  that  nothing  savoring  of  decadence  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the  reader. 
Mr.  NicolU  draws  some  lovable  characters,  and 
shows  a  deep  love  of  nature." 

TELEGRA  Pir—Philadilphia. 


e  and  majesty  of  style  that  at  once  lift  the 

with  human  interest,  with  pa.ssion,  pathos, 

'en  in  a  fascinating  romance,  sympatheti- 

BOOK  NEWS. 

PUBLISHERS*   J.    B.    LIPPINCOTT    COMPANY    •  Philadelphia 
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SCRIBNER'S     NEW     IMPORTATIONS 


OLD  DIABIES,  1881-1901 


By  Lord  Ronald  Gower. 


With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.     Svo,  {4.50  fuL 


*'  It  contains  much  that  will  be  read  with  interest  and  curiosity,  since  Lord  Ronald  has  been  privileged  to  know 
great  numbers  of  the  great  and  famous,  and  to  know  them  on  terms  to  which  few  men  can  hope  to  attain.  But  the 
great  attraction  of  the  book  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  many  pleasant,  homely  glimpses  of  Queen  Victoria.  .  .  .  The  book 
IS  fuU  of  good  things." —  Tht  Standatd  (London). 

FORMAIi  GARDENS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND 

Their  Planning,  and  Arrangement,  Architectural  and  Ornamental  Features.  A  Series  of  Illustrations 
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Tl/riSS  CLARA  MORRIS  has  made  a 
-^*J-  distinct  literary  success,  and  to  do 
this  as  the  crown  of  her  distinguished 
career  as  an  emotional  actress  of  the 
best  type,  connotes  a  depth  of  feeling  and 
an  intellectual  grasp  of  the  realities  of 
human  life  which  only  comes  to  the  man 
or  woman  who  sees  life  in  its  true  per- 
spective, and  understands  the  actual  and 
relative  values  of  human  happiness  and 
suffering,  achievement  and  discourage- 
ment; and  who  knows  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  "  the  eternal  Yea  and  the  eternal 
Nay/*  The  recently  published  volume  of 
her  personal  reminiscences,  called  "  Life 
on  the  Stage,"  has  been  recognized  in- 
stantly as  a  real  piece  of  life,  written  in 
words  to  be  understanded  of  the  people, 
and  as  a  memorandum  of  personal  ex- 
perience not  matched  in  recent  years, 
particularly  in  the  special  field  in  which 
Miss  Morris's  activities  have  been  dis- 
played. Her  literary  style  is  of  the  sim- 
plicity which  marks  the  best  autobiogra- 
phy— naive  almost,  sometimes,  yet  clear 
as  spring  water,  and  with  each  sentence 
striking  squarely  upon  the  reader's  mind 
and  heart.  This  book  has  met  with  quite 
AS   much   applause    in    England — ^where 


they  are  not  so  sentimental,  travellers  tell 
us,  as  we  are — as  in  her  own  countrv.  At 
the  end  of  a  long  and  enthusiastic  review 
a  recent  number  of  the  Academy  and  Lit- 
erature remarks:  "All  which  is  liter- 
ature. We  hope  we  have  shown  that 
*  Life  on  the  Stage '  is  beyond  question 
a  notable  book,  a  book  worthy  to  be  read 
(and  certain  to  be  read  with  joy),  and 
then  placed  on  the  shelf  along  with  the 
best  of  its  kind.  At  the  end  Miss  Morris 
bids  the  reader  Au  revoir!  There  is  more 
to  come.     It  is  well." 

Miss  Morris  said  there  was  more  to 
come.  The  form  which  it  takes  now  is 
that  of  a  novel,  but  it  is  the  same  verv 
story  of  the  actor's  life,  and  she  regards 
this  forthcoming  tale,  called  "  A  Paste- 
board Crown,"  as  her  most  serious  liter- 
arv  effort.    In  a  recent  interview  she  said 

ft/ 

of  it :  "  It  is  the  product  of  long  years  of 
observation  and  thought.  My  head  is 
fairly  crammed  with  the  subject.  I  am 
making  my  heroine  an  example  of  the 
flock — sheep  and  goats  both — all  the 
legion  of  stage-folk  and  playgoers.  Per- 
haps it  may  warn  some  wind-tossed  mari- 
ner off  the  shoals." 


OopTrlght,  190S,  by  CHAKLBS  BOEiBim'B  SOMB.    AU  righU  reserved. 
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Professor  Harold  Jacoby,  of  Columbia 
University,  has  collected  a  number  of  his 
popular  lectures  in  a  volume  called  "  Prac- 
tical Talks  by  an  Astronomer,"  which  the 
Scribners  have  just  published.  From  the 
wide  field  of  his  science  he  has  chosen  sub- 
jects of  the  greatest  genera!  interest,  and 
treated  them  in  a  most  attractive  style. 
Professor  Jacoby  was  bora  in  Sew  York 
in  ISC5,  is  a  Columbia  graduate  of  ldS5, 
has  been  a  member  of  numerouB  astro- 
nomical expeditions,  and  written  much 
upon  his  specialty.  He  has  been  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Columbia  since  1894. 


She  went  on  to  say  that  her  literary 
work  was  a  source  of  constant  pleasure  to 
her,  and  more  besides,  for  she  felt  that 
she  had  a  mission  to  perform.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  stage  and  its  people 
and  her  wide  personal  experience  can,  she 
thinks,  be  of  benefit  to  others;  and  it  is 
to  this  new  storj'  that  she  looks  forward, 
most  of  all,  to  convey  the  lesson  which 
she  believes  it  is  her  work  to  impart. 
The  book's  title  gives  a  hint  of  her  point 
of  view ;  a  "  pasteboard  crown,*'  after 
all,  is  what  the  actor  spends  life  and 
strength  to  gain,  anil  yet  she  does  not 
miss  the  point  that,  though  it  be  only  a 
flimsy,  gilded  thing,  it  yet  stands  for  ar- 
tistic triumph,  for  true  excellence  in  the 
chosen  field,  for  the  world's  approval  won 
by  most  killing  effort  and  fairly  achieved 
before  the  public — the  "  many-headed 
monster,"  as  Miss  Morris  calls  it,  which 
the  great  actress  can  "  cause  to  think  as 
one  mind,  to  feel  as  one  heart,  and  over 
which  she  holds  the  reins  and  drives ! " 


Mr.  Frank  Lewis  Xason  was  bom  May 
12,  1856,  at  New  London,  Wis.  He  was 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1882, 
being  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man,  and  two 
years  later  received  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
For  six  years  he  was  an  instructor  in 
mathematics  at  Hensselaer  Poh^technic 
Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  then  held  po- 
sitions as  assistant  State  geologist  for  New 
Jersey  and  Missouri.     Since  1892  he  has 
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BOSSSm'S  LETTEB  TO  LINT0N->FIB8T  AND  FOUBTH  PAGES. 
[From  the  original  owned  by  Mr.  Avery,  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Lenox  Library.] 


had  wide  experience  as  mining  engineer 
and  mine  superintendent  in  Honduras^ 
British  Columbia^  and  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  western  United  States  and 
Mexico.  For  the  past  few  years  he  has 
been  living  at  West  Haven,  Conn.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  the  Tetlow  Geological 
Society  of  America,  and  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  He  has  written  consid- 
erably on  scientific  subjects,  and  his  first 
novel,  "  To  the  End  of  the  Trail,'*  which 
deals  with  life  in  the  Western  mining 
country,  is  just  published  by  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  following  letter  from  Bossetti  to 
Linton,  hitherto  unpublished,  came  to  Mr. 


S.  P.  Avery  from  William  James  Linton, 
the  engraver : 

1 16  Ghitnk  Wauc 
27,  Angnsl  1867 
My  Dear  Linton 

I  fancy  the  best  man  you  could  apply  to  is 
Scott,  with  his  recent  print  collecting  successes. 

I  myself  possess  the  Hypnerotomachia,  some 
prints  from  the  Weiss  Konig  of  Burgmaier,  & 
the  same  artist's  Cicero.  Of  Albert  Durer  I  have 
only  a  recent  German  set  of  photos :  (same  size) 
from  the  Life  of  the  Virgin.  They  might  be  mis- 
taken for  the  originals.  Of  course  I  would  lend 
you  any  of  these  if  of  great  use  &  elsewhere  un- 
attainable, feeling  sure  that  in  your  hands  they 
would  meet  with  the  greatest  care  (being  in  first 
rate  condition  (the  Hyp*"^  especially,  which  as 
you  know  is  very  valuable)  and  that  you  would 
not  keep  them  longer  than  necessary,  as  I  do  not 
like  long  separation  from  my  favorites. 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  the  trouble  you  al- 
lude to.  I  do  not  know  its  nature,  having  seen 
Scott  hardly  at  all  just  of  late.    On  the  other 
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Mr,  Hamblen  Sears,  for  years  a^oci- 
ated  editorially  with  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  is  a  young  writer  of  distinct 
promise  on  the  horizon  of  American  story- 
tellers. He  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1865, 
was  educated  at  the  Roxbury  I^tin 
School  and  at  Harvard,  graduating  with 
the  clasB  of  '89.  After  a  year  spent  in 
study  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  for 
another  year  in  the  Ecole  des  Sciences 
Politiques  in  Paris,  he  returned  in  1891 
to  work  on  the  Youth's  Companion.  Af- 
ter a  time  he  joined  the  Harpers'  staff, 
and  has  been  there  ever  since.  Mr.  Sears 
was  much  interested  in  athletics  during 
his  years  in  school  and  college,  and  says 
he  thinks  they  did  him  more  good  than 
his  studies.  He  has  just  written  his  first 
novel,  "  None  but  the  Brave,"  which  is 
audaciously  historical,  and  which  is 
noticed  on  another  page. 


hand  I  rejoiced  to  hear  o(  your  success  in  Amer- 
ica though  it  19  likeij  to  take  jou  again  frora 
amoDg  ua  here.  I  verily  believe  America  is  be- 
coming the  Englishman's  best  country  (or  quick 
and  just  appreciation. 

With  kindest  remembrances  (and  hoping  to  see 
you) 

D.  G.  ROSSETTI. 

W,  J.  Linton  Esq. 

The  letter  has  been  loaned  by  Mr. 
Avery — together  with  a  set  of  the  original 
numbers  of  the  Germ  (uncut,  with  the 
covere,  and  with  a  MS,  list  of  contributors 
and  contributions  by  W.  J.  Linton  and 
W.  Bell  Scott)  and  a  proof,  correct«d  by 
Eossetti,  of  a  woodcut  by  Linton  after  one 
of  Eossetti's  drawings  for  the  Moxon  Ten- 
nyson— to  the  Eossetti  exhibition  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Frank  Weitenkampf,  cura- 
tor of  the  Print  Department  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library. 


A  correspondent  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
calls  attention  to  a  typographical  error  in 
the  April  Book  Bdter,  by  which  the  re- 
print of  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  "  Elements 
of  Architecture "  was  ascrit>ed  to  Sir 
Henry  Wolton.  With  apologies  to  the 
good  knight,  we  make  this  acknowledg- 
ment. 

"  A  Drone  and  a  Dreamer,"  by  Mr.  Nel- 
son I'loyd,  author  of  "  The  Chronic  Tjoaf- 
er,"  has  been  received  with  nnusnal  favor 
in  England,  where  it  has  jumped  into  pop- 
ular favor,  and  has  been  ranked  with  the 
best  examples  of  American  humor.  New 
editions  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  two  books  have 
just  been  issued  in  this  country  by 
Messrs.  J.  F,  Taylor  &  Co. 

J* 

"  The  Tory  Lover,"  by  Miss  Sarah  Ome 

Jewett,  which  was  one  of  last  season's 

popular  novels,  has  now  been  translated 

into  French  and  Italian. 
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Mr.  Henry  Anstin  Clapp, 
whose  "  Seniiniscences  of  a 
Dramatic    Critic "  has  just 
been  published,  was  bom  at 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  July  17, 
1841.     He  was  gradiiatad  at 
Harvard  io  1860,  and  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  in  IS64. 
Daring  a  year  of  the  war  he 
served    ae  a  private  in  the 
Forty-fourth   Massachusetts 
Regiment,   and    later  prac- 
tised law  in  Boston.   In  1875 
he  was  appointed  assistant 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  for  the  County  of 
Sufiolk,  holding   that  posi- 
tion    nntil    1888,  when   he 
was  made  clerk  of  the  Full 
Bench,  which  place  he  still 
holds.     Has  been  for  many 
years  a  dramatic  critic,  and 
is  widely  known  as  a  lecturer 
on  Shakespeare.    In  1894  he 
received  the  honorary  degree 
of  A.  M.  from  Harvard. 


At  the  time  when  he 
submitted  the  manuscript 
of  "The  Old  New  York 
Frontier"  to  Messrs,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  the  author,  Mr,  Francis  W.  Halsey, 
had  taken  out  a  considerable  volume  of 
matter  that  was  purely  local  in  its  inter- 
est and  character,  and  comprising  about 
one- third  of  the  whole.  He  has  just 
caused  this  matter  to  be  published  sep- 
arately as  one  volume  in  two  parts,  one 
entitled  "  The  Pioneers  of  Unadilla  Vil- 
lage, 1784  to  1840,"  and  the  other 
"Reminiscences  of  Village  Life  and  of 
Panama  and  of  California,  1840  to 
1850,"  the  latter  having  been  written  by 
his  father,  the  late  Dr.  G.  L.  Halsey.  In 
the  "  Reminiscences  of  California  "  are 
detailed  many  interesting  experiences 
pertaining  to  the  search  for  gold.      San 


Francisco,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Halsey's  ar- 
rival, had  no  other  dwellings  than  tents, 
and  Sacramento  was  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. The  party  to  which  he  belonged 
dug  gold  through  the  summer  of  1849  on 
the  middle  fork  of  the  American  River. 
They  went  out  by  Panama  at  the  same 
time  as  the  late  Collie  P.  Huntington,  and 
were  detained  nearly  two  months  on  the 
Isthmus  waiting  for  a  steamer  in  the  Pa- 
cific. The  first  part  of  "  The  Pioneers 
of  Unadilla "  details  the  circumstances 
among  which  men  from  New  England 
crossed  the  wilderness  and  founded  that 
settlement  in  what  was  then  the  frontier 
region  of  New  York  State.  The  volume 
has  nine  illustrations  and  a  map.     The 
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edition  has  been  presented  to  St  Mat- 
thew's Church  in  Unaditta,  N.  Y.,  which 
will  devote  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  the 
care  of  the  burial  ground  in  which  these 
pioneere  lie  buried. 


sketchee,  some  of  which  were  published 
iu  Short  Stories  and  the  New  York 
Ledger.  His  interest  in  history,  espe- 
.  cially  in  American  and  French  history, 
lias  always  been  very  greatj  and  hi^ 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  localities 
iind  the  incidents  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion  very  naturally  suggested  to  him  his 
first  book,  "  Eobert  Tournay,"  published 
by  Messrs.  Houghton,  MilSin  &  Co.,  two 
years  ago.  Encouraged  by  the  cordial  re- 
ception given  this  first  novel  he  has  just 
l^rought  out,  through  the  same  house, 
"  The  Claybomea,"  an  American  romance 
of  the  days  of  '61.  Mr,  Sage  recognized 
what  a  fertile  field  for  romance  the  timea 
of  our  Civil  War  presented,  and  his  book 
is  by  no  means  a  mere  chronicle  of  fights. 
Mr.  Sage  makes  his  home  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Kipley  Dunlap  Saunders,  anthor  of 
"  John  Kenadi^"  a  novel  of  Arkansas, 
which  Messrs.   Houghton,  MiiHin  &   Co. 


Mr.  William  Sage  is  the7youngest  son 
of  Mrs.  Abby  Si^e  Ricliardsoii,  who  is 
known  as  a  writer  of  works  on  American 
history  and  English  literature.  Mr.  Sage 
descends  from  a  long  line  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  ancestors,  but  was 
bom  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
When  about  twelve  years  old  he  was  sent 
to  the  "  Gunnery,"  a  school  first  made 
famous,  many  years  ago,  by  one  of  Dr. 
Holland's  dovpIb.  From  there  he  went  to 
France  as  a  schoolboy,  and  afterward  to 
Stuttgart,  (lermnny,  where  he  finished 
his  education.  On  his  return  to  America 
he  began  a  business  life,  entering  as  a 
clerk  the  banking  house  of  Baring,  Ma- 
goun  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  where  he  re- 
mained several  years;  but,  hia  health 
failing,  he  went  again  to  Europe,  and  on 
his  return  at  first  wrote  short  stories  and 
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hare  juBt  published,  was  bom  at  Ripley, 
Miss.,  December  17,  1856.  He  had  hia 
Bchooliag  in  Memphis  aud  at  Mariaima 
OQ  the  L'Anguille  Biver  in  Arkansas; 
also  at  a  private  school  near  New  Or- 
leans. In  1874  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and 
entered  the  cotton  business.  But  he  al- 
ways had  a  literary  leaning,  and  in  1SS8 
he  began  newspaper  work  on  the  St,  Louis 
Republic.  He  is  now  an  editorial  writer 
for  this  paper,  haying  been  connected 
with  it  continuously,  with  the  exception 
of  one  year  when  he  was  the  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch.  During  the  Spanish  War  he  served 
in  Porto  Bico  as  corporal  in  Light  Bat^ 
tery  A  of  St.  Lonis.  "John  Kenadie" 
is  his  first  novel,  althongh  be  has  written 
several  short  stories  dealing  with  the 
L'Anguille  country. 


We  make  room,  this  mouth,  for  eight  of 
Mr.  Robert  Coster's  old  photographs,  which 
include  two  American  portrait  painters 
whose  celebrity  was  great  in  their  time, 
though  newer  fashions  and  better  laws,  or 
a  better  understanding  of  laws,  in  art,  may 


have  caused  their  work  to  be  rated  less 
highly  at  present  than  when  it  was  done. 
Frank  Carpenter  died  not  long  ago  ; 
Healy^'s  pictures  have  outlived  him.  The 
portrait  of  Darley  and  that  of  Harriet 
Hosmer  are  very  rare. 
J* 
Mr.  A.  E.  W,  Mason,  the  author  of 
"Miranda  of  the  Balcony"  and  other 
novels,  has  undertaken  the  difficult  task 
of  finishijig  the  remarkable  novel  called 
"The  O'Riiddy"  which  was  left  half- 
writton  by  the  late  Stephen  Crane.  This 
story  is  iu  much  lighter  vein  tlian  most  of 
the  later  work  of  this  writer,  and  has  a 
dare-devil  L'ishman  for  its  hero.  It  is 
likely  to  make  a  wider  appeal  than  the 
sombre  imaginings  of  tbeauthor  of  "  Tlie 
Red  Badge  of  Courage."  The  portrait  of 
Mr.  Crane  at  his  desk  published  herewith 
is  made  from  the  last  photograph  taken  of 
this  erratic  and  brilliant  man,  who  died 
before  his  time, 

"  Ehzabeth  Godfrey,"  whose  novel, 
"  The  Winding  Road,"  recently  published 
by  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  was  re- 
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viewed  in  the  April  Book  Boter,  is  the 
pen  name  of  Miss  Jessie  Bedford,  For 
a  long  time  she  was  a  resident  of  the 

cathedral  city  of  Winchester,  in  England. 
Her  ffither,  the  Hev,  James  Bedford,  was 
an  Anglican  clcrgjTnan  who  achieved  more 
than  a  merely  local  reputation  as  head  of 
n  preparatory  school  at  Twyford,  near 
Winchester,  and  as  the  author  of  some 
educational  works.  Miss  Bedford's  edu- 
cation was  gained  rather  unconsciously 
from  daily  contact  with  her  book-loving 
father,  and  free  run  of  his  librarj'. 

After  the  death  of  Miss  Bedford's 
father,  she  spent  much  time  in  travel,  es- 
pecially in  Germany,  where  she  got  the 
admirable  local  color  of  "  Poor  Human 
Xatnre."  A  few  years  ago  she  and  her 
mother  moved  to  Southbourne,  near 
Ronmemouth,  whore  "  Poor  Human  Nat- 
ure "  and  the  other  novels  followed. 


Tlte  Eti»t  of  Asia  is  the  title  of  a  new 
magazinuof  which  the  first  number  was  is- 
Hiicd  in  Jannary,  in  Shangjiai.  It  is  called 
"A  non-Political  Illustrated  Quarterly," 
and  is  published  at  the  office  of  the 
Xorth  China  Herald.     A  German  edition. 


containing  the  same  articles,  is  published 
simultaneously  by  the  same  house.  In  an 
introductory  paragraph  the  editors  say 
that  while  "  the  fires  [of  war]  are  quenched 
for  a  time,  the  cineres  dolosi  are  still 
there  ;  the  extinction  has  not  been  so  per- 
fect that  all  the  firemen  can  safely  be  sent 
away.  At  any  moment  there  may  be  an- 
otJier  blaze  that  will  attract  again  all  West- 
ern eyes,  and  such  magazines  as  this  will 
do  mnch,  we  hope,  to  make  people  at 
home  understiind  more  about  China  and 
its  neiglibors."  This  number  contains  an 
article  on  "The  New  Pokin "  (fancy, 
please,  a  net"  Pekin)  by  the  Rev.  Arthur 
II,  Smith,  whose  "Cliinese  Character- 
istics "and  other  books  of  the  kind  are 
the  very  grammar  of  the  Chinese  character 
to  the  Western  intelligence;  "Chinese 
Social  Customs,"  by  Mrs.  Timothy  Rich- 
ards; "The  Story  Teller  in  Cliina," 
by  C,  F.  Voskamp ;  and  a  symposium 
upon  "  Russia,  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many in  Xorth  China,"  by  Rochus  Tutein, 
"  Hansa,"  and  "An  Englishman."  The 
periodical  is  well  printed  on  heavy  paper, 
and  handsomely  illustrated  with  many 
half-tone  engravings  in  tint,  and  with  a 
plate  in  colors.  77(6  Rambler. 


A  PHILOSOPHER'S   WOOING 


"  A  LSO  Sandford  and  Merton,  which 
•-^^  by  wise  parents  is  put  into  every 
youthful  hand." 

Thus  enthusiastically  writes  Anna 
Seward  in  her  quaint  memoirs  of  Dr. 
Darwin,  and  she  gives  free  rein  to  her 
enthusiasm  by  turning  aside  from  her 
main  subject  to  sketch  for  us  the  figure 
of  Thomas  Day,  the  author  of  that  old- 
time  classic. 

By  reputation  at  least  we  all  of  us 
know  the  precious  and  precocious  pair 
of  babes.  Tommy  and  Harry,  whose  ac- 
tive minds  and  socialistic  tendencies 
were  fostered  by  that  prince  of  prigs, 
their  tutor.  Most  of  us  have  a  sneaking 
sense  of  pity  for  our  young  grandsires, 
who  were  expected  to  delight  in  the 
dreary  pages  devoted  to  the  words  and 
the  ways  of  those  aggressively  good  little 
urchins.  When  we  come  to  the  personal 
history  of  Mr.  Day  himself,  however,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that,  although  he 
was  apparently  unable  to  create  an  in- 
teresting character,  he  could  be  one 
of  a  very  rare  and  superior  pattern. 
Miss  Seward  calls  him  a  philosopher. 
Throughout  her  entire  sketch  she  uses 
that  title,  though  she  bases  it  chiefly 
upon  the  personal  appearance  of  her 
hero.  She  assures  us  that  he  wore  nei- 
ther fine  clothes  nor  powder,  but  that 
"  his  sable  hair,  Adam-like,  curled  about 
his  brows.^^  Not  even  stooping  shoul- 
ders and  traces  of  smallpox  can  weaken 
her  enthusiasm.  These  are  mere  details; 
it  is  of  far  more  importance  that  "  in  his 
meditative  and  melancholy  air  a  degree 
of  awkwardness  and  dignity  were  blend- 
ed.^' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  external 
marks  of  a  philosopher  in  the  year  of 
grace,  1775,  when  Mr.  Day  sat,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  stood,  for  his  portrait. 


it  is  certain  that  he  manifested  an  ec- 
centricity of  pose  which  should  have 
been  the  outward  guise  of  inward  genius. 
"Drawn  as  in  the  open  air,  the  sur- 
rounding sky  is  tempestuous,  lurid,  and 
dark.  He  stands  leaning  his  left  arm 
against  a  column  inscribed  to  Hampden. 
Mr.  Day  looks  upward,  as  enthusiastical- 
ly meditating  on  the  contents  of  a  book 
held  in  his  dropped  right  hand.  A  flash 
of  lightning  plays  in  Mr.  Day^s  hair  and 
illuminates  the  contents  of  the  volume.'^ 
Mr.  Day  reaped  the  advantage  of  his 
epoch.  No  flippant  camera  can  ever 
catch  him  in  a  moment  of  relaxation. 
To  all  eternity  the  electrical  disturbance 
and  the  storm-centre  have  marked  him 
as  their  own,  even  as  aforetime  they 
marked  the  little  lulus.  The  little  lulu* 
founded  a  noble  race.  Mr.  Day  founded 
no  dynasty,  he  left  no  descendants;  but 
he  wrote  a  book  whose  fame  is  undying, 
and  he  developed  a  theory  of  matrimo- 
nial selection  which,  if  faithfully  carried 
out,  should  have  revolutionized  modem 
society. 

The  early  life  of  Mr.  Thomas  Day  in 
no  way  foreshadows  his  later  career.  It 
was  not  until  he  reached  his  undergrad- 
uate days  at  Oxford  that  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  who 
first  brought  him  into  the  famous  circle 
at  Lichfield,  and,  at  a  later  day,  became 
his  successful  rival  in  matters  matri- 
monial. It  was  not  until  his  undergrad- 
uate days  that  he  took  his  first  steps 
toward  becoming  a  truly  philosophical 
lover.  As  so  often  happens,  a  university 
career  was  the  turning-point  of  a  man^& 
life.  The  corner  which  Mr.  Day  round- 
ed waa  a  common  one.  A  young  woman, 
disappointed  in  love,  agreed  to  marry  the 
embryo  philosopher,  not  so  much  be- 
cause she  felt  any  especial  affinity  for 
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him,  as  because  she  hoped  in  that  way  to 
pique  her  former  lover.  Fortunately  for 
herself,  however,  she  repented  of  her 
bargain  and  withdrew  from  her  contract, 
leaving  Mr.  Day  to  repine  in  an  elegy  of 
twenty-one  verses,  ending  with  this  im- 
passioned outburst: 

Yet  let  the  tempest  roar  I  Lore  scorns  all  harms. 

I  plunge  amid  the  storm,  resolved  to  save ; 
This  hour,  at  least,  I  clasp  thee  in  my  arms ; 

The  next  let  ruin  join  us  in  the  grave. 

Whether  ruin  overtook  the  faithless 
Laura  is  not  disclosed;  but  the  storm 
certainly  forced  the  despairing  Thomas 
to  revise  all  his  theories  of  life  and  love. 
The  crisis  was  past.  Henceforth  he 
would  know  how  to  deal  with  the  race  of 
woman.  If  Mr.  Day^s  father,  instead  of 
£12,000  per  annum,  had  only  left  to  his 
son  a  tithe  of  his  own  matrimonial  ex- 
perience, it  might  have  fared  differently 
with  our  philosopher  during  the  next 
few  years.  As  it  was,  he  undertook  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation;  and  the  ways 
he  took  to  accomplish  this  were  devious 
and  strange.  His  instincts  warned  him 
to  shun  married  life;  his  conscience  as- 
sured him  that  his  duty  lay  in  matri- 
mony. From  his  early  disappointment 
he  argued  that  "the  natural  woman  is 
captious  and  changing,  nervous,  and 
withal  a  creature  of  vanity.^'  If  he 
wished  to  marry  and  still  to  attain  a 
philosophic  calm,  he  must  needs  have  a 
wife  after  his  own  heart;  one  who,  trained 
in  a  strictly  Spartan  school,  should  be  su- 
perior at  once  to  nerves  and  to  all  social 
vanity.  Such  a  wife  could  not  be  found; 
she  must  be  made  to  order. 

Accordingly  we  find  Thomas,  barely 
arrived  at  man^s  estate,  preparing  to 
train  up  a  helpmate  worthy  of  sharing 
his  love  and  his  life.  Armed  with  cre- 
dentials as  to  his  personal  character  and 
accompanied  by  a  friend  some  years 
older  than  himself,  he  betook  himself  to 
a    foundling    hospital    at    Shrewsbury, 


made  a  careful  inspection  of  its  inmates^ 
and  out  of  their  number  chose  two 
twelve-year-old  girls,  one  of  whom  was 
destined  to  be  the  future  Mrs.  Day. 
Just  here  came  the  first  flaw  in  his 
philosophy.  Although  he  was  about  to 
train  these  girls  to  a  proper  scorn  of  all 
vanity,  he  nevertheless  took  good  care 
that  they  both  should  be  "more  than 
ordinarily  beautiful.^' 

The  bargain  was  a  simple  one.  For 
one  year  Mr.  Day  was  to  keep  both  girls. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  must  make 
his  decision  between  them,  and  the  un- 
successful candidate  for  his  philosophic 
heart  must  be  apprenticed  to  a  respecta- 
ble tradeswoifLan  and  decently  main- 
tained  until  her  marriage,  when  he  must 
give  her  a  dowry  of  £400. 

In  this  fashion  our  Adam  arranged 
the  conditions  of  his  Eden;  then  he  took 
his  two  Eves  and  departed  to  France. 
Our  first  father  found  one  Eve  quite  un- 
manageable; his  sufferings  were  as  noth- 
ing in  comparison  with  those  of  poor 
Mr.  Thomas  Day.  "They  teized  and 
perplexed  him,'^  says  Miss  Seward;  "they 
quarrelled  and  fought  incessantly;  they 
sickened  of  the  smallpox.  .  .  .  He 
was  obliged  to  sit  up  with  them  many 
nights.^'  The  year  of  probation  in  esse 
was  longer  than  it  had  appeared  in  posse. 
At  the  end  of  eight  months  poor  young 
Adam,  exhausted  by  his  half-paternal, 
half-conjugal  cares,  hied  himself  back  to 
England,  in  order  to  separate  his  wran- 
gling Eves.  Lucretia — even  their  names 
were  made  to  order,  and  he  had  christ- 
ened them  Lucretia  and  Sabrina — ^Lu- 
cretia was  apprenticed  to  a  milliner,  and 
Sabrina  was  left  in  charge  of  a  friend, 
while  Mr.  Day  arranged  his  affairs  and 
prepared  to  move  to  Lichfield. 

For  the  next  year  he  focussed  all  his 
energies  upon  poor  Sabrina,  and  the 
tribulations  of  patient  Griselda  herself 
were  slight  in  comparison  with  those  of 
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the  child  of  thirteen  whose  mind  and 
character  were  being  formed  upon  such 
new  lines.  Miss  Seward  naively  laments 
that  ^^  fear  had  greatly  the  ascendant  of 
affection '';  but  one  can  scarcely  wonder 
at  this,  when  we  read  of  her  mentor^s 
attempts  to  train  "this  lovely,  artless 
girl  *'  into  finnness  of  character.  "  His 
experiments  had  not  the  success  he 
wished  and  expected.  Her  spirit  could 
not  be  armed  against  the  dread  of  pain 
and  the  appearance  of  danger.  When 
he  dropped  melted  sealing-wax  upon  her 
arms,  she  did  not  endure  it  heroically; 
nor  when  he  fired  pistols  at  her  petti- 
coats, which  she  believed  to  be  charged 
with  balls,  could  she  help  starting  aside, 
or  repress  her  screams.''  Worst  of  all, 
she  persisted  in  regaling  her  friends 
upon  the  momentous  secrets  which  he 
carefxdly  invented  and  intrusted  to  her 
ear,  and  she  showed  a  dislike  of  study 
and  a  fondness  for  finery  which  was 
quite  incompatible  with  the  character  of 
one  who  was  destined  to  be  the  mother 
of  modem  Gracchi. 

It  was  of  no  use.  Training  had  failed, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Mr.  Day 
abandoned  his  theories  and  put  Sabrina 
into  a  boarding-school,  where  she  devel- 
oped into  a  beautiful  and  talented  wom- 
an. Years  afterward,  she  married  the 
friend  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Day  on 
his  journey  to  the  hospital,  and  it  was 
quite  characteristic  of  the  philosopher 
that,  when  Sabrina  was  left  a  young 
widow  with  two  little  children,  he  gave 
her  a  pension  of  thirty  pounds  a  year, 
declaring  that,  were  it  not  for  her  own 
good,  he  would  gladly  make  it  more. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Day  had  renewed  his 
search  for  a  wife.  Quite  to  his  own  sat- 
isfaction he  had  proved  that  a  wife,  like 
a  poet,  nascitur,  non  fit.  The  next  thing 
was  to  find  her.  In  the  charmed  circle 
of  Lichfield  this  was  easy  to  do.  In  Miss 
Honora  Sneyd,  whom  Major  Andr6  had 


loved  in  vain,  Thomas  thought  he  had 
found  a  woman  worthy  of  his  attentions, 
and  to  her  he  offered  his  philosophic 
hand.  She  did  her  best  to  return  his 
feeling,  but  she  found  it  impossible,  and 
Thomas,  nothing  daunted  by  her  dismis- 
sal, immediately  turned  his  philosophic 
eyes  upon  her  yoimger  sister,  Elizabeth. 
Unhappily  Elizabeth,  with  the  frankness 
of  a  pretty  woman,  assured  him  that  he 
was  too  inelegant  for  her  to  love. 

The  history  of  a  race  ofttimes  repeats 
itself  in  the  history  of  an  individual. 
Mr.  Day  had  passed  through  the  experi- 
ence of  Adam;  now  he  was  to  enter  upon 
that  of  Jacob  and  serve  for  his  wife. 
Once  again  he  went  to  Paris,  this  time 
not  as  preceptor,  but  as  pupil.  For  a 
year  he  took  lessons  in  dancing  and  dress 
and  deportment.  He  learned  to  bow  and 
to  turn  out  his  toes,  to  dress  like  a  fop, 
and  to  dance  the  minuet.  Then,  light 
of  heart,  he  returned  to  his  Elizabeth, 
only  to  find  that  his  Elizabeth  was  even 
less  inclined  to  receive  the  worldling 
than  she  had  been  to  smile  upon  the  phi- 
losopher. That  she  smiled  at  him,  how- 
ever, there  is  little  doubt. 

Poor  Thomas  Day!  For  the  fourth 
time  his  hopes  were  dashed  to  the 
ground.  He  cast  aside  his  foils,  his 
finery,  and  his  manners.  Once  more  he 
clothed  his  body  in  shabby  raiment,  his 
mind  in  cloudlike  ideas,  and  he  hied  him- 
self back  again  to  France  in  search  of 
interests  worthy  of  a  philosopher.  A 
year  later  he  crossed  the  Channel  again 
to  find  Mr.  Edgeworth  comfortably  wed- 
ded to  Honora.  After  Honora^s  death, 
a  few  years  later,  Mr.  Edgeworth  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  friend  in  choos- 
ing Elizabeth  as  her  sister^s  successor. 

It  was  small  wonder  that,  by  this  time, 
Lichfield  should  have  lost  something  of 
its  charm  for  Mr.  Day.  In  spite  of  all 
his  philosophy,  he  could  not  but  feel 
the  depressing  effects  of  his  fourfold  dis- 
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appointment  in  love,  and  Lichfield  was 
the  scene  of  three  of  the  four  tragedies. 
Accordingly,  in  1773  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  London,  where  he  met  his  fate 
in  the  person  of  one  Miss  Esther  Mills, 
of  Derbyshire.  A  veritable  daughter  of 
the  world,  she  tried,  from  the  hour  of 
their  first  meeting,  to  win  the  regard  of 
the  philosopher  and  share  with  him  her 
worldly  goods.  For  a  time  she  was 
unsuccessful.  The  past  experience  of 
Thomas  had  made  him  coy ;  but  at  length 
*'he  deigned  to  ask  Miss  Mills  if  she 
could,  for  his  sake,  resign  all  that  the 
world  calls  pleasures,  all  its  luxuries,  all 
its  ostentation.  If  with  him  she  could  re- 
solve to  employ,  after  the  ordinary  needs 
of  life  were  supplied,  the  surplus  of  her 
affluent  fortune  in  clothing  the  naked 
and  feeding  the  hungry;  retire  with  him 
into  the  country  and  shun,  through  re- 
maining existence,  the  infectious  taint  of 
human  society .^^ 

Never  did  knight  woo  fair  damsel  with 
more  uncompromising  words;  never  did 
damsel  accept  more  disheartening  terms, 
nor  accept  them  more  heartily.  The 
year  1780  saw  them  married  and  living 
with  great  simplicity  in  the  remote  coun- 
try. Mr.  Thomas  Day  had  ended  his 
wife-hunt;  but  even  now  his  philosophic 
ardor  was  not  appeased.     Miss   Seward 


tells  us  that  "frequent  experiments 
upon  her  temper  and  attachment  were 
made  by  him,*^  with  the  encouraging  re- 
sult that  "  over  these  she  often  wept  but 
never  repined.*'  At  length  he  had  found 
the  wife  of  his  dreams. 

Mr.  Day's  end  was  the  outcome  of  his 
philosophy.  He  believed  that  horses, 
like  wives,  must  be  broken.  His  theory 
in  the  one  case  worked  quite  as  badly  as 
in  the  other.  Sabrina,  as  the  phrase  is, 
had  kicked  oyer  her  traces.  Eighteen 
years  later  a  half-broken  colt  threw 
Thomas  from  the  saddle  and  killed  him. 
Faithful  to  the  really  good  qualities  of 
her  husband,  Mrs.  Day  mourned  for  him 
long  and  sincerely.  On  that  ill-fated 
day  she  took  to  her  bed  and  never  again 
left  her  darkened  room,  save  for  a  mid- 
night stroll  about  her  garden  ''when 
night  gave  her  sorrows  congenial  gloom.'' 

Miss  Seward  assures  us  that  Thomas 
Day  was  a  good  lawyer,  a  kindly  philan- 
thropist, and  a  man  of  marked  literary 
ability.  We  may  believe  all  that;  we 
may  give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due; 
but  the  classification  of  the  schools  is 
bound  to  assert  itself.  We  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Thomas  Dav  was 
a  romanticist  neither  in  literature  nor 
yet  in  love. 

Anna  Chapin  Ray, 


XII 

This  world,  all  hoary 
With  song  and  story, 
Kolls  in  a  glory 

Of  youth  and  mirth ; 
Above  and  under 
Clothed  on  with  wonder, 
Sunrise  and  thunder, 

And  death  and  birth. 
His  broods  befriending 
With  grace  unending 
And  gifts  transcending 

A  god's  at  play, 
Yet  do  his  meetness 
And  sovran  sweetness 

Hold  in  the  jocund  purpose  of  May. 

— From  "  Hauihorn  and  Lavender^''  by  W,  E.  HenUy, 


So  take  jour  pleasure, 
And  in  full  measure 
Use  of  your  treasure 

When  birds  sing  best  I 
For  when  heaven's  bluest, 
And  earth  feels  newest, 
And  love  longs  truest, 

And  takes  not  rest : 
When  winds  blow  cleanest. 
And  seas  roll  sheenest, 
And  lawns  lie  greenest : 

Then,  night  and  day, 
Bear  life  counts  dearest, 
And  God  walks  nearest 

To  them  that  praise  Him,  praising 
His  May. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Harper  ^  Brothers^ 


BELLOCS   " ROBESPIERRE " 


'^ I ^11  IS  book  is  a  biography  and  a  his- 
-*-       tory.    As  a  biography  it  is  careful 
of  the  facts  and  as  full  of  detail  as  the 
uncommon  paucity  of  material  for  the 
early   life  of  its  subject  permits.     As  a 
history  of  the  Revolution  down  to  Ther- 
midor,   it  could,  one  would  suppose,  be 
only   an  outline  or  a  series  of  pictures; 
yet  by  admirable  handling  of  the  vast  ma- 
terial which  here  presents  itself  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  producing  both  an  out- 
line clear  and  sufficient  and  pictures  that 
glow  with  splendid  coloring.    To  write  an 
accxtrate   life   of   Robespierre   demanded 
close  research  and  a  cool  judgment.    To 
find  a  meaning  in  the  facts  thus  secured 
and  a  significant  connection  between  the 
man  and  the  great  days  through  which 
he    moved  in  his  mysterious  power,  re- 
quired a  faculty  of  appreciation  and  re- 
construction   rarely   foimd   united   with 
patience  and  whatever  other  virtues  the 
sound  compiler  must  possess.    Yet  it  is 
certainly  not  with  Mr.  Belloc's  occasional 
pages   of   broad   vision   that   one   could 
-  find  fault.     When  our  eyes  become  irri- 
tated from  following  the  fine,  almost  in- 
visible, lines  of  Robespierre^s  policy,  and 
we  feel  stifled  by  the  close  atmosphere  of 
academic   theory,    our   biographer   turns 
historian,  turns  poet,  and  throws  open  a 
wide  window  to  the  roar  of  Paris  and  the 
breath  of  the  tempest,  so  that  we  see  things 
again  in  a  larger  relation.     And  these 
passages,  in  which  the  physical  environ- 
ment of  Robespierre  is  evoked,  are  no  less 
true  because  of  the  epic  thrill  that  per- 
vades them  and  the  picturesque  language 
in  which  they  are  written.     We  are  re- 
minded of  the  magic  whereby  Taine,  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  his  great  essay  on 
La  T*ontaine,  summons  up  the  soil  and 
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atmosphere,  both  physical  and  intellect- 
ual, of  Champagne — white  chalk  ridges, 
pale  sunlight,  distinct,  undimmed  colors 
in  sky  and  field,  an  orderly,  disillusioned 
life,  a  vivacious  and  thinly  rational  peas- 
antry. Thus  Mr.  Belloc,  with  a  compre- 
hensive and  sympathetic  appeal,  calls  out 
from  darkness,  scene  after  scene,  the 
crises  of  Robespierre's  public  career,  and 
shows  us,  in  vivid  contrast,  this  quiet, 
formal,  timid,  but  tenacious  pupil  of 
Rousseau,  outlined  against  a  lurid' back- 
ground of  wild  events,  which,  by  a  subtle 
play  of  forces  beyond  his  control,  threw 
him  into  prominence.  In  Taine's  book, 
however,  the  environment  helped  to  ex- 
plain the  man;  here  it  rather  throws  him 
into  relief. 

K"ot  many  books  of  English  biography 
are  more  eloquent  than  this  one.  It  is 
full  of  striking  metaphors,  springing  ap- 
parently from  an  uncommon  knowledge 
of  many  arts  and  sciences  and  walks  of 
life.  Yet  in  them  all  there  is  something 
individual,  something  of  high  poetic  feel- 
ing. There  is  also  an  exuberance  of  gen- 
eral ideas,  which  reach  out  in  many  direc- 
tions and  touch  many  lines  of  thought. 
Warned  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fatal  fa- 
cility with  which  general  ideas  pour  from 
the  pens  of  certain  French  writers,  we 
look,  but  look  in  vain,  for  the  almost  in- 
evitable banality.  The  ideas  of  Mr.  Bel- 
loc, if  not  all  sound,  are  original,  in  the 
sense  of  possessing  a  personal  flavor  and 
complete  sincerity.  Grateful  as  we  are  to 
him  for  the  restraint  and  industry  with 
which,  in  the  narrower  parts  of  his  biog- 
raphy, he  puts  aside  his  faculty  for  gen- 
eralization and  his  faculty  for  rich  de- 
scription, yet  it  is  always  with  delight  that 
we  observe  the  '^rising  of  the  style*'  by 
which  he  announces  a  broadening  of  his 
theme;   and  our  interest  keeps  pace  with 
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the  leaps  by  which  the  thin  current  of 
Robespierre's  life  runs  to  meet  the  flood 
of  the  Revolution  and  its  own  sudden 
transformation  from  superfine  clearness 
to  a  dubious  sediment  of  sophistry,  make- 
shift, and  blood. 

The  result  achieved  is  not  a  rehabili- 
tation of  Robespierre,  but  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  his  small,  concentrated, 
crystallized  character,  its  origins,  its  per- 
tinacious integrity,  its  ultimate  contami- 
nation. The  life  of  Robespierre  is  shown 
to  be  a  tragic  episode  in  an  epic  poem, 
the  man  not  so  much  determining  his 
country^s  destiny  as  was  once  supposed, 
and  therefore  not  being  the  monster  that 
two  contrary  legends  have  made  of  him. 
Robespierre's  power  over  the  populace  of 
Paris,  a  power  which  originated  without  a 
conscious  effort  on  his  part  and  grew  in 
spite  of  many  acts  by  which  he  asserted  his 
independence,  was  based  upon  two  ele- 
ments :  he  was  a  typical  product  of  Rous- 
seau's philosophy,  and  when  other  men 
deserted  the  principles  of  '89  he  was  too 
simple  or  too  narrow  or  too  high-souled 
to  change.  The  political  philosophy  of 
the  populace  seemed  to  be  identical  with 
his,  and  like  his  remained  unchanged, 
while  nearly  all  the  other  great  leaders  of 
the  Revolution  went  over,  one  by  one,  to 
this  or  that  reaction.  Thus  was  created 
a  false  popularity,  based  in  part  on  a  true 
conception  of  his  inflexibility  and  in  part 
on  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  his  genius. 
All  this  is  clear  from  Mr.  Belloc's  account. 
But  it  is  not  so  clear  in  what  form  the 
temptation  came  to  Robespierre  which  in- 
duced him,  the  enemy  of  war  and  of  capi- 
tal punishment  and  of  despotism,  to  join 
the  Great  Committee  and  remain  in  it, 
even  as  a  conservative  member,  through 
the  bloody  weeks  of  the  Terror.  His  be- 
trayal of  Danton  and  Desmoulins  is  not 
sufficiently  motivated;  perhaps  it  cannot 
be  explained.  Nor  are  the  immediate 
causes  of  his  fall  distinctly  stated ;  Ther- 


midor  is  left  still  a  nightmare.  Yet  if 
Mr.  Belloc  in  these  particulars  is  not  ex- 
plicit, it  may  be  the  more  to  his  credit,  as 
a  mark  of  how  honestly  he  has  dealt  with 
his  subject.  There  is  an  engaging  frank- 
ness in  the  following  passage,  regarding 
Robespierre's  complicity  in  the  destruction 
of  Danton :  "  He  did  not  lead,  he  yielded. 
The  proofs  of  it  are  wholly  moral,  but 
they  are  convincing.  Consider  that  he  had 
not  yet,  and  did  not  in  moments  far  more 
perilous,  sacrifice  anyone  to  his  mere  am- 
bition. That  ambition  tempted  and  at 
last  ruined  him  is  the  argument  of  this 
chapter;  that  he  exercised  it  pitilessly  or 
made  it  a  permanent  and  conscious  motive 
is  what  not  only  the  few  salient  facts  pre- 
sented in  this  book,  but  every  one  of  the 
thousand  documents  and  anecdotes  re- 
maining, combine  to  deny.  In  so  far  as 
such  ambitions  have  something  in  them 
glorious,  he  was  quite  lacking  in  that 
sense  of  glory;  in  so  far  as  they  have  in 
tliem  something  careless  of  principle  and 
violent,  every  portrait  of  him,  every  recol- 
lection of  him,  omits  such  a  feature.  His 
hardness  was  all  of  logic;  his  ambition 
was  a  thing  coming  after  success,  over- 
lying and  corrupting,  but  never  entering, 
the  close  fibre  of  this  man.'' 

Finally,  the  book  is  valuable  because  Mr. 
Belloc  maintains  in  it  a  just,  liberal,  and 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  French 
Revolution.  Few  English  works  are  writ- 
ten in  this  spirit,  which  yet  would  seem 
the  natural  one  for  enlightened  men.  The 
imagination  of  our  present  world  over- 
leaps or  falls  short  of  the  Revolution  and 
fixes  itself  with  preference  either  upon  the 
placid  order  of  the  old  monarchy  or  on 
the  dramatic  movement  of  the  ITapoleonic 
wars.  Mr.  Belloc  is  an  appreciative  critic 
of  the  really  more  logically  ordered  and 
more  deeply  dramatic  epoch  which  lies 
between.  He  has  the  courage  to  say :  "  I 
return  also  to  the  memory  of  the  jejune, 
persistent  mind  which  has   haunted  me 
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thronghout  the  description  of  his  fortunes. 
I  fear  to  have  done  him  a  wrong.  Such 
men  may  be  greater  within  than  their 
phrases  or  their  vain  acts  display  them. 
I  knoTv-  that  he  passed  through  a  furnace 
of  which  our  paltry  time  can  reimagine 
nothing,  and  I  know  that  throughout  this 
trial  he  affirmed — ^with  monotonous  in- 
efl&ciency,  but  still  aflSrmed — ^the  fimda- 
mental  truths  which  our  decadence  has 
neglected  or  despised,  and  is  even  in  some 
dens  beginning  to  deny.'^ 

Again   he  calls  Robespierre   *'a  man 
enamoured  of  absolute  principles." 


There  are  many  vivid  touches  and  un- 
forgetable  phrases  in  the  book.  Robes- 
pierre *'had  not  that  vitality  of  action 
which  proceeds  from  well-furnished  lungs ; 
neither  the  voice  nor  the  gesture,  the 
good-humor,  nor  the  sudden  powers  that 
belong  to  men  whose  fires  have  draught 
to  them,'*  Again :  *^  The  rich,  the  world 
over,  have  one  appetite,  which  is  for  the 
sensation  of  novelty." 

Altogether,  this  is  a  book  that  convinces 
by  a  rare  combination  of  eloquence  and 
well-poised  judgment. 

George  McLean  Harper, 
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MR.  HOWELLS  AS  A  HISTORIAN. 

To  THE  EdITOB  of  THE  fioOK  BUYER, 

Dear  Sir:  I  wonder  why  Mr.  Howells  has 
nerer  written  history.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
an  especial  talent  in  that  line.  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  it  in  reading  ^  Their  Silver  Wedding 
Journey."  In  the  chapter  on  the  little  German 
town  of  Ansbach,  he  shows  himself  the  historian 
in  every  line.  The  style  in  which  it  is  written  is 
so  pleasing  that  one  goes  back  and  reads  it  sen- 
tence by  sentence,  hoping  to  extract  the  secret  of 
its  charm  and  to  store  it  up  for  one's  own  use.  It 
is  graceful,  subtle,  elusive,  the  poetry  of  historical 
writing.  Our  teachers  at  school  used  to  tell  us 
that  such  or  such  a  history  was  as  interesting  as 
a  story.  It  took  only  one  or  two  experiments  to 
discover  the  inaccuracy  of  the  statement;  but 
here  at  last  it  seems  realized.  The  bits  of  histori- 
cal narrative  and  description  in  ''Their  Silver 
Wedding  Journey  "  are  as  interesting  as  a  story. 

The  other  requisites  for  a  historian  are  all  there 
too.  Can  one  imagine  Mr.  Howells  not  being  ac- 
curate and  impartial!  He  is  too  accurate  and 
impartial  for  a  novelist.  He  has  no  illusions  about 
his  people  and  he  won't  let  his  readers  have  any, 


and  he  is  so  impartial  that  his  readers  share  his 
lack  of  warmth  toward  his  characters.  A  novel 
writer  must  be  somewhat  of  a  partisan :  he  must 
love  his  characters  if  he  expects  his  readers  to  love 
them ;  and  I  doubt  if  one  can  ever  love  people  of 
whose  faults  one  is  as  keenly  aware  as  Howells  is 
of  the  faults  of  his  characters.  Those  people  are 
rare  in  this  world  whom  we  can  love  without  a 
judicious  amount  of  blindness. 

Now,  these  qualifications  (one  does  not  like  to 
call  them  limitations)  that  make  him  miss  the 
highest  effectiveness  as  a  novelist,  in  spite  of  his 
wisdom,  his  wonderful  insight  and  penetration, 
his  delicious  humor  and  his  happiness  of  expres- 
sion, are  just  the  attributes  to  win  him  a  lasting 
fame  as  a  historian.  There  never  has  been  a  man 
who  was  better  equipped.  There  must  be  money 
as  well  as  fame  in  a  successful  history,  a  great 
deal  of  money.  One  realizes  this  in  reading  Mot- 
ley's and  Macaulay's  biographies ;  and  although 
the  conditions  of  the  novel  market  have  changed 
past  recognition  since  these  two  men  wrote,  I  be- 
lieve a  history  of  the  kind  that  Howells  would  in- 
evitably write  would  still  bring  great  financial 

rewards. 

Sincerely  yours,  A.  L.  T. 


A  OOYEB  DB8ION. 
[Copyright  by  CoUier's  Weekly.    Reprotluood  by  permisalon,] 


VIOLET  OAKLEY 


THE  remarkable  thing  about  the  young 
talent  in  art  of  this  country  is  its 
rapid  growth  and  early  maturity.  Per- 
haps we  are  inclined  as  a  people  to  be  in- 
tuitive rather  than  nitiocinativ*^  to  jump 
at  conclusions  instead  of  overtaking  them 
with  a  stolid  tread.  Perhaps  we  are  easily 
satisfied  with  an  indifferent  standard  of 
maturity  and  performance.  Perhaps,  too, 
we  are  perky  and  vain  about  what  else- 
where might  be  deemed  promise  rather 
than  achievement.  But  when  I  compare 
the  early  work  of  artists  here  and  abroad, 
or  contrast  living  careers  with  dead,  I 
am  justified,  I  think,  in  generalizing  that, 
whether  for  ultimate  good  or  ill,  our 
youngsters  in  art  arrive  earlier  end  with 
shorter  cuts  in  doing  bo  than  the  best 
abroad. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  Violet  Oakley. 
You  see  a  slender  figure,  whose  seasons 
must  count  but  few  compared  with  her 
intellectual  grasp  and  active  performance. 
She  has  been  at  work  with  brush  and  pen- 
cil for  about  eight  years,  sufBcient  time 
for  the  plodding  offspring  of  a  South 
Kensington,  for  example,  to  acquire  rudi- 


ments aloue,  and  of  these  scanty  years  she 
has  spent  half  in  school.  Yet  I  venture 
to  judge  that  if  her  work  in  the  several 
mediums  she  uses  was  brought  forth  in 
company  with  the  laborious  results  of 
Continental  training  or  even  placed  be- 
side finished  pictures  and  designs  of 
artists  long  arrived,  it  would  deceive  the 
critic  with  its  mastery  as  it  would  win 
hira  with  its  charm  and  freshness. 

ttTiile  iliss  Green  and  Miss  Smith,  of 
whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
in  previous  numbers,  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  illustration.  Miss  Oakley  has  done 
less  of  this  and  has  gone  farther  afield 
in  the  pathways  of  mural  decoration  and 
stained  glass.  She  runs  to  color,  so  to 
speak,  and  her  sense  of  harmony  in  tones 
is  keen  and  poetic.  This  is  always  a 
strong  reinforcement  to  a  designer.  It 
gives  subtle  beauty  and  reach  to  concep- 
tions otherwise  obvious.  It  acts  as  sun- 
light does  in  landscape,  each  giving  and 
taking  elements  for  common  betterment. 

Yet,  after  all,  her  whole  survey  of  the 
world  as  a  subject  for  the  interpretation 
of  9rt  is  that  of  a  designer.    This  she  has 
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1  with  her  comrades.    They  like  learned  to  play  the  violin,  see  nature  in  the 

things  because  they  are  decorative,  and  the  loving  attitude  of  a  frame  for  man.     It 

point  of  view  they  bring  to  them  is  that  of  will  twist  itself  into  winning  forma  for 

the  designer.     You  can,  perhaps,  by  in-  your  homely  delight;   it  will  be  as  hmn- 

Btinct  or  the  laying  on  of  hands,  or  even  ble  as  your  wall-paper  or  your  thatched 

by  "  main  strength,"  as  the  young  man  roof.     You  may  dally  with  it  and  tram- 
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form  it  into  Noah'a  ark,  trecsj  and  gar- 
dens too  delectable  for  common  clay,  or 
bend  it  into  grotesque  lines  and  angles 
that  belong  to  no  man's  land,  yet  are  ex- 
pressive of  some  mood  which  inheres  in 
the  out-doors  and  yields  to  no  other  solu- 
tion. But  it  takes  high  gifts  thus  to  grasp 
nature  and  render  it  into  color  and  form. 
It  takes  sympathy,  training  of  eye  and 
hand,  simplicity.  And  such  gifts  I  find 
in  these  young  designers  who  are  bringing 
in  to  the  fireside  elusive  truths  which  have 
escaped  the  wider  meshes  of  older  crafts- 
Turning  observations  thus  acquired 
into  the  channel  of  mural  design,  or  some- 
times into  that  of  the  magazine  or  book 
cover.  Miss  Oakley  has  shown  talent  which 
outruns  her  seeming  strength,  as  her  per- 
formance outstrips  her  years,  I  have  seen 
her.  stand  beside  the  enormous  decoration 
for  the  chancel  of  the  Church  of  All  An- 
gels, in  New  York,  lesser  in  size  than  many 
of  the  figures  she  had  painted,  and  indeed 
these  huge  canvases  were  so  unusual  in 
dimensions  that  she  was  compelled  to  lift 
the  roof  of  her  studio  to  admit  them.  Her 
work  in  stained  glass  begets  the  same  ir- 
reconcilable conception  of  painter  and 
performance,  and  were  it  not  that  the 
finished  work  stands  forth  a  very  complete 
achievement,  demanding  no  extraneous 
needs  for  its  appreciation,  the  artist  might 
well  appeal  for  admiration  on  the  inequal- 
ity of  body  and  spirit. 

Miss  Oakley  had  some  early  instruction 
(as  ridiculously  far  back  as  1893-94!) 
from  Carroll  Beckwith  at  the  Art  Stu- 
dents' League;  but  she  went  abroad  with- 
out much  application  to  these  studies,  and 
worked  in  the  Academic  Montpamasse 
under  Raphael  Collin  and  Aman  Jean, 
This  was  not  for  long,  as  she  spent  the 
following  summer  with  Charles  Lasar,  at 
Rye,  Sussex.  The  next  winter  she  was  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy, where  she  had  her  first  full  working 


year  under  Miss  Beaux  and  Joseph  De 
Camp:  the  strong  combination  then  pre- 
vailing at  the  Academy. 

But  what  she  turns  Imck  to  at  the  Acad- 
emy with  especial  i-ontiraent  is  the  in- 
struction of  Henry  Thouron,  under  whose 
guidance  she  first  dared  attempt  to  com- 
pose. And  this  is  the  story  with  so  many, 
many  of  the  new  Ijand  who  have  gone  into 
the  great  world  of  American  art  to  be 
more  than  mediocrities,  that  the  modest, 
tactful,  sympathetic  spirit  whose  uplift- 
ing influences  have  stimulated  fancy  and 
developed  imagination  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  iK'autiful  work,  who  lives  the  eelf- 
abncgating  life  of  some  frater  of  old, 
sacrificing  all  things  that  others  should 
achieve,  will  perforce  be  found  out  in  his 
seclusion  and  brought  to  accept  the  grati- 
tude not  only  of  his  loving  students,  but 
of  those  who  have  at  heart  the  highest 
ideals  for  American  painting. 

After  the  thorough  training  in  the  prin- 
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ciplos  of  drawing  which  tradition  as  well 
as  practice  provide  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  Miss  Oakley  took  a  studio,  and 
before  long  repaired  to  Mr.  Pyle,  whose 
technical  knowledge  of  illustration  sup- 
plied the  requisite  link  between  study  and 
commercial  production.  His  enthusiasm, 
too,  and  his  inspiring  character  and  ex- 
ample have  added  much  in  the  equipment 
of  the  new  generation,  for  which  it  will 
always  be  grateful. 

It  was  due  to  his  genial  criticism  upon 
some  color  illustrations  that  Miss  Oakley 
was  first  led  to  try  stained-glass  design, 
and  as  a  result  she  produced  in  1S99  the 


window  devoted  to  "  The  Epiphany " 
which  was  built  by  the  Church  Glass  and 
Decorating  Company,  of  New  York, 
tJirough  whose  genuine  admiration  of  her 
work  came  the  more  important  commis- 
sion for  the  chancel  decorations  and  four 
stained-glass  windows  in  the  Church  of 
All  Angels  in  New  York.  These  decora- 
tions, already  alluded  to,  consist  of  an 
altar  piece  and  two  curving  sides  of  heroic 
proportions  representing  the  angel  hosts, 
while  the  small  glass  windows  fall  into  a 
harmony  rarely  possible  where  such  work 
is  entrusted  to  many  hands.  This  task, 
the  most  important  she  has  yet  done,  and. 
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indeed,  momentous  enough  to  tax  the  re- 
sources of  the  maturest  brush,  was  finished 
last  December,  in  the  incredibly  short  pe- 
riod of  about  two  jears.  It  came  forth 
from  the  frail  hands  as  beautiful  in  color 
and  sentiment,  as  firm  and  clear  in  creat- 
ive character,  and  as  compact  in  design 
as  the  long  contemplated  work  of  a  wide- 
lier  known  master.  That  such  it  should 
be  considered  all  felt  who  were  invited 
privately  to  see  it  one  day  when  Jlr.  Pyle, 
Mr.  Thoiiron,  and  a  dozen  others  were 
present,  and  I  am  sure  all  agreed  with 
me  that  here  was  the  beginning  of  a  note- 
worthy career  stepping  forward  in  unison 
with  the  higher  impulse  toward  that  new 
native  art  wo  hope  and  wait  for. 

The  other  day  Hfr.  Andre  Castaigne 
came  over  to  Philadelphia  on  his  mission 
for  the  French  Government,  and  among 
those  he  asked  to  see  were  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  colony  I  have  been  speaking  of. 
Said  he,  they  are  so  well  grounded  in 
drawing  and  so  sure  in  design,  and  then 
they  are  so  lady-like  in  sentiment.  No  one 
else  con  do  just  what  they  are  doing.  And 
he  called  upon  them  in  a  fine  spirit  of 
equality,  which  they  returned  in  outspoken 
admiration  of  his  gifts. 

They  have  won  by  qualities  of  mind  as 


well  as  dexterity  with  the  pencil,  and  this 
emphasizes  what  Mr.  Castaigne  dwelt  on 
in  leaving  the  triple  studios.  They  have 
feeling,  said  he,  with  Gallic  impressive- 
ness,  and  that  can  never  be  learned,  much 
as  it  may  be  trained. 

That  they  cling  together  in  united  force 
is  also  an  augury  for  the  future  which 
must  be  taken  into  account,  even  in  such 
fragmentary  comment  as  this,  and  I  am 
privileged  to  reveal  a  plan  which  will 
still  further  hind  them  into  comrade- 
shi])  for  several  years  to  come.  Outside 
of  Philadelphia,  a  few  miles,  at  Villa 
Xova,  is  a  lovely  old  colonial  house,  known 
as  the  Red  Rose  Inn,  with  clipped  hedges 
in  its  winding  approach  and  bordering 
old-fashioned  flowers  and  deep  porches  of 
trellised  rosea.  This  was  once  a  place  of 
resort  for  wayfarers,  but  just  now  it  has 
been  leased  by  Miss  Oakley,  Miss  Smith, 
and  Miss  Green  as  their  work-shop  and 
home.  Thither  they  will  fare  in  June 
and  begin  work  with  the  roses. 

I  cannot  leave  them  in  the  memory  of 
the  reader  at  a  more  opportune  moment, 
hut  I  commend  them  all  three  to  his 
friendliest  notice  for  the  future,  confident 
that  they  will  repay  it  with  work,  as  Keata 
said,  "lit  to  live." 

Harrison  S.  Morris. 
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A   COMMUNICATION. 


l^OWADAYS  we  hear  so  much  from 
-^^  the  writer  that  he  becomes  quite 
familiar  to  us.  He  writes  a  ston%  it  be- 
comes  famous,  he  is  interviewed  and 
tells  how  he  came  to  write  it.  Incident- 
ally he  mentions  other  stories  that  he 
hopes  soon  to  have  ready.  The  papers 
tell  us  how  much  his  last  story  netted 
him  and  how  he  is  spending  the  money. 
His  wife  is  described  in  tlie  series  of 
"  wives  of  famous  men/'  or  perhaps 
writes  a  short  article  for  some  enterpris- 
ing paper  on  the  care  of  teething  babies 
or  some  similar  topic — the  subject  is  im- 
material, we  buy  the  paper  and  read  the 
article  anyway.  Then  the  author's  for- 
mer schoolmates  begin  to  write  to  the 
Sunday  papers  and  tell  of  his  boyhood. 
His  picture  is  printed  and  given  away 
with  soap  or  cigars  —  we  don't  mind 
much  which — we  get  the  picture,  and 
maybe  have  it  framed  and  hung  over  our 
study-table.  After  that  we  can  go  no 
farther.  The  author  has  become  a  part 
of  our  lives  and  daily  thoughts,  and  we 
always  feel  like  consulting  him  on  any 
important  topic.  We  read  all  of  his  books 
that  we  can  get  hold  of,  buying  when  we 
must  and  borrowing  when  we  can,  and  so 
long  as  he  continues  true  to  the  strain 
which  first  caught  our  ear  we  are  loyal 
friends. 

Queer  friendships  these;  yet  often  how 
potent.  A  man  whom  I  have  never  seen, 
who  does  not  even  know  that  I  exist, 
steps  in  and  occupies  my  heart  and  per- 
haps changes  the  whole  course  of  my 
life.  I  often  wonder  if  our  favorite  au- 
thors know  how  much  they  arc  to  some 
of  us  plain,  ever}'-day  readers;  how 
eagerly  we  look  for  their  new  stories, 
how  carefully  we  note  what  the  critics 


say,  and  how,  after  all,  we  make  up  our 
own  minds  as  to  the  quality  of  the  stoiy 
and  rejoice  in  their  successes  and  are  genu- 
inely sorry  if  they  have  failures.  Our 
favorite  author  is  much  to  us,  but  to  him 
we  are  nothing  except  in  the  mass.  Some 
few  of  his  readers  he  knows,  but  the 
great  majority  to  whom  he  is  a  living 
reality  are  mere  units  to  him. 

Of  course  we  like  the  author  because 
he  pleases  us.  He  tells  us  what  we  like 
to  hear.  If  he  doesn't,  we  promptly 
shut  the  book  and  refuse  to  read;  for  we, 
the  plain,  unliterary  readers,  feel  no  ob- 
ligation to  read  a  story  unless  we  choose. 
We  are  not  expected  to  review  it  in  any 
critical  journal,  and  so  if  we  do  not  like 
the  preface,  the  pictures,  or  the  last 
chapter,  whichever  we  may  chance  to  see 
first,  we  have  no  compunctions  of  con- 
science as  to  letting  the  book  severely 
alone.  It  might  be  interesting  to  know 
why  we  like  some  books  and  why  not 
others. 

More  than  one  has  said  to  me,  "  I  am 
so  tired  when  I  finish  my  work  that  I 
only  care  to  read  something  which  I  en- 
joy." That,  I  think,  explains  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  short  story.  We  are  an 
independent  and  a  busy  people.  We  read 
stories  because  they  amuse  and  rest  us, 
and  short  stories  because  they  take  less 
time.  We  can  read  them  on  the  train, 
or  even  the  street-car  —  though  that 
mode  of  travel  seems  especially  dedicat- 
ed to  the  newspaper — and  so  the  short 
story  and  the  magazine  are  popular. 

We  like  our  stories  best  without  a 
moral;  at  least  if  one  be  present,  it  must 
be  carefully  disguised.  When  we  want 
to  be  instructed  we  will  go  to  the  public 
library  and  look  up  a  suitable  authority. 
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When   Mre  want  to  be  amused  we  want 
amusement,  and  we  are  very  sure  we  do 
not  want  anything  else.     We  will  admit 
that  instruction  might  be  better  for  us 
than  too  much  amusement,  but  we  are 
an    every-day  people — a  wilful  people — 
and  we  will  have  our  own  way  about  it. 
Perhaps  we  have  been  badly  spoiled,  but 
I  fear  that,  if  so,  the  mischief  is  already 
done.      So  when   an   author   puts   in   a 
dummy  character,  a  mere  effigy,  an  au- 
tomaton which  has  no  life  of  its  own  and 
is  only  a  convenient  peg  upon  which  his 
own  opinions  are  hung,  or  a  mouth-piece 
through    which    they    are    spoken,    we 
proudly  detect  the  fraud  and  scornfully 
cast    it   aside.     If   our   favorite   author 
does  this  we  feel  it  is  a  breach  of  confi- 
dence, though  we  sometimes  forgive  him ; 
hut  if  a  character  be  a  real  character,  if 
he   he  instinct  with  life,  he  may  have 
what  opinions  he  will,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,    and   we   think   nothing   the 
less  of  him  because  they  do  not  coincide 
with  our  own.     But  we  insist  upon  it; 
we   want  live   men   in   our   books,   not 
corpses.      There    is    another    thing    to 
which  we  object.     We  donH  want  an  au- 
thor to  tell  us  at  the  first  what  a  grand 
and  truly  noble  man  the  hero  is,  how 
finished  and  cultured  and  how  superla- 
tive in  every  degree,  and  then  to  consider 
his  work  done;  to  desert  the  poor  fellow 
and  let  him  wander  clear  through  the 
book  with  too  many  hands  and  feet  and 
an  always  unready  tongue.     Instead  of 
our  admiring  such  a  hero,  he  becomes 
ridiculous.      What    advantage    is    it    to 
have  pages  devoted  to  praise  of  the  many 
virtues  of  Aldous  Raebum  and  then  have 
him  prove  himself  a  chump?     He  may 
have  been  a  chump.     In  fact,  we  think 
he  must  have  been,  he  plays  the  part  so 
naturally,  and  we  don^t  deny  that  there 
are  chumps  in  this  world  for  the  best  of 
reasons;  many  of  us  know  ourselves  to  be 
of  the  chumps  chumpy.     Still  we  don'^t 


want  such  a  one  for  hero  in  a  book  which 
is  to  amuse  us.  As  another  one  of  my 
friends  expresses  it,  "  I  like  a  story  when 
I  can  feel  sorry  with  the  hero  and  glad 
when  he  is  glad.'^  Now  can  anyone  feel 
sorry  with  a  man  who  never  finds  his 
tongue  in  time  ?  Most  of  us,  though,  are 
more  than  willing  to  feel  sorry  for  him. 

I  have  a  friend  who  once  playfully  re- 
marked that  we  should  have  a  society 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
distressed  readers  with  the  fundamental 
maxim  that  "  anything  which  lessens  the 
wear  and  tear  on  a  reader^s  mind  is  le- 
gitimate.'^ Perhaps  an  instinctive  recog- 
nition of  the  truth  of  this  axiom  contrib- 
utes to  the  popularity  of  illustrated 
stories.  Compare,  for  example,  the  ease 
with  which  the  reader  fixes  Miss  Helen 
Cabot  in  his  mind  after  seeing  Christy's 
illustrations  of  that  charming  heroine  of 
"  The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn,"  with  the 
difficulty  of  conceiving  Mr.  Angus  Dal- 
rjrmple  after  reading  Crawford's  descrip- 
tion in  "Casa  Braccio."  In  the  latter 
case  some  of  us  would  catch  the  words 
"Scotch,"  "broad  sounded,"  and  "red 
hair,"  and,  forgetting  the  other  details, 
proceed  to  make  a  picture  of  our  own. 
Many  a  reader,  I  fear,  would  skip  the 
passage  altogether — remember  we  are  lazy 
— and  would  let  the  image  of  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple  grow  in  his  mind  with  the  story. 

Sometimes  we  wonder  why  characters 
must  be  labelled  before  they  are  started 
out.  When  we  meet  a  new  acquaintance 
we  do  not  notice  the  first  day  every  de- 
tail of  his  dress  and  face;  probably  we 
have  at  first  a  very  imperfect  mental 
picture  of  him.  Day  by  day  as  we  meet 
him  the  picture  gets  clear.  Probably  an 
author  remembering  he  may  want  to  de- 
scribe this  type,  notices  all  these  things 
at  once;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  most 
of  us  ever}'-day  people  do  not.  If  you 
doubt  it,  ask  someone  to  describe  a 
chance  acquaintance  after  he  has  only 
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once  met  him.  Now  if  we  know  real 
friends  by  degrees  only  why  must  we  be 
forced  to  swallow  our  book  acquaintances 
at  one  gulp?  Also  why  should  we  be 
told  that  Dalrymple  has  red  hair,  and 
then  on  a  closely  succeeding  page  have 
Annette  remark  to  him,  "  You  will  fall 
in  love  with  her.  They  say  that  men 
with  red  hair  fall  in  love  easily .^^  Is  the 
red  hair  so  important  ? 

In  truth  we  like  illustrations,  and  es- 
pecially are  we  grateful  to  Mr.  Gibson, 
Mr.  Smedley,  Mr.  Metcalf,  and  many 
other  modern  illustrators  for  the  care 
with  which  they  see  that  the  heroes 
clothes  fit  well  and  are  of  the  proper  cut. 
It  is  kind  of  them,  too,  to  give  our  book 
friends  sucTi  a  swell  lot  of  clothes,  so  that 
they  may  wear  just  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time.  Some  of  us  are  not  able  to 
afford  such  a  variety  for  ourselves  and 
we  enjoy  seeing  others,  in  books  at  least, 
who  can. 

There  was  a  time  in  literature  when 
the  characters  really  suffered  for  want 
of  a  change  of  clothes.  As  Frederic 
Harrison  once  hinted,  it  was  a  mistake, 
and  some  of  us  think  it  really  unkind  to 
the  old  man,  that  Dickens  never  allowed 
Captain  Cuttle  any  head-gear  except  the 
glazed  hat.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a 
change  is  taking  place,  and  we  feel  it  is 
due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  modern  il- 
lustrators. 

Many  if  not  most  modern  stories  dis- 
cuss something.  Some  social,  political, 
or  religious  question  must  be  dissected 
and  some  ghost  laid.  We  are  believed  to 
be  interested  in  these  questions.  Well, 
probably  we  are;  but  in  a  story  I  doubt 
if  most  of  us  do  not  find  the  interest  in 
the  person  greater.  It  was  Eobert  Els- 
mere  and  Catharine  and  the  careful,  con- 
scientious picture  of  mental  struggles 
they  passed  through  which  won  our 
hearts,  rather  than  the  argument.  Those 
of  us  who  cared  for  the  argument  had 


already  read  it  in  the  original.  The  ar- 
gument was,  however,  enjoyed,  because  it 
showed  the  nature,  or  rather  rendered 
possible  the  portrayal  of  certain  strong 
characters.  If  discussions  come  in  we 
want  them  for  the  purpose  of  the  novel,. 
not  the  novel  for  the  discussions.  We 
enjoy  Lamar  tine  as  much  for  what  he 
did  not  say  as  for  what  he  did;  for  his 
ability  to  choose  a  centre  and  then  see  all 
things  in  due  relation  to  the  centre. 
This  is  as  essential  to  the  beauty  of  a 
story  as  to  the  beauty  of  a  picture. 

As  to  the  two-volume  novel.  Can  it 
not  be  reduced  to  one?  It  is  considera- 
ble trouble  to  skip  so  many  pages,  and  in 
the  processes  we  may  not  hear  all  that 
the  writer  really  wanted  to  say  to  us. 
Of  course  he  does  not  seriously  expect 
any  but  the  very  conscientious — ^which 
most  of  us  are  not — ^to  try  to  read  all  the 
padding. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  manv  of  us  like 
a  book  with  a  purpose,  and  I  fear  we  are 
beginning  to  tire  of  books  which  are 
merely  true  to  Uf e.  They  are  beautifully 
analytical  and  doubtless  very  true  and 
scientific,  but  we  are  still  related  to  our 
ancestors,  and  the  old  longing  for  a 
story,  merely  because  it  is  a  story,  does 
seem  to  survive.  Doubtless  it  is  wrong, 
but  a  good  many  of  us  feel  a  secret  sym- 
pathy with  Oscar  Wilde^s  plea  for  the 
liar,  and  we  rather  like  to  take  a  book, 
of  Wells,  for  example,  and  slip  off  into 
the  impossible  with  a  man  who  talks  to 
us  of  the  impossible  as  though  it  were 
perfectly  possible.  We  truly  like  a  man 
who  lies  and  doesnH  care  who  knows  it. 

And  so  Anthony  Hope  and  his  imita- 
tors capture  our  hearts  because  they  an- 
swer the  demand,  old  as  the  hills,  for  the 
story.  We  care  not  how  improbable  it 
all  is  if  it  be  but  told  with  assurance 
enough  to  seem  probable,  but  the  story 
is  what  we  want. 

H.  Foster  Bain. 


CHITTENDEN'S   "FUR  TRADE   IN  THE   FAR  WEST" 


AMONG  our  professional  students  of 
history  the  critical  spirit  is  for  the 
time  supreme.  Their  training  has  erapha- 
eized  the  value  of  first-hand  investigation 
and  the  necessity  for  specialization.  Their 
interest  lies  in  the  patient  investigation 
of  sources,  in  the  comparison  and  editorial 
presentation  of  correspondence  and  official 
documents,  in  the  examination  of  consti- 
tutional and  economic  phases,  in  research 
into  methods  of  government,  and  a  variety 
of  specialized  themes.  The  puhlication  of 
their  contrihutiona  to  historical  knowl- 
edge in   different  fields  is  of  high   ini- 


Tbi  Ajoucak  f  ra  Tbidi  or  tbe  Fik  H'er.  A  Hlttory 
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portance,  since  it  is  upon  the  exact  results 
which  they  are  seeking  to  obtain  that  the 
BjTithetic  histories  of  the  future  must  be 
built.  From  the  general  reader's  point  of 
view  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  mono- 
graphs of  tlie  specialists  have  their  disad- 
vantages, but  for  the  present,  so  far  as  the 
beginnings  and  development  of  the  East 
and  Middle  AVest  are  concerned,  the  pres- 
ent is  a  time  of  scholarly  investigation 
and  analysis.  Putting  aside  the  few  ex- 
ceptions, which  will  readily  present  them- 
selves, the  time  of  synthesis  is  yet  to  come. 
For  the  far  AVest — that  is,  the  country 
which  may  be  described  roughly  as  lying 
beyond  the  Slissouri  River — the  conditions 
are  plainly  diilerent,  both  as  regards  the 
character  of  the  subject-matter  and  the 
attention  given  to  this  field  by  the  pro- 
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fessional  historian.  Parkman  pointed  a 
way  which  has  been  left  ahnost  untrod- 
den. The  vast  mass  of  material  gathered 
under  the  direction  of  H.  H.  Bancroft  has 
a  value  which  should  not  be  underrated, 
despite  the  necessity  for  analysis  and  ex- 
act verification.  There  have  been  special- 
ized researches,  like  Mr.  Shinn's  study  of 
Western  mining  law  and  some  examples 
of  the  recent  literature  of  expansion,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  historical  genre 
of  the  far  West  is  as  yet  largely  narrative 
and  peculiarly  personal  in  its  character. 
From  the  records  of  Spanish  conquista- 
dores  down  to  Inman's  "  Santa  Fe  Trail " 
this  personal  element  makes  itself  strongly 
felt.  It  flavors  the  classical  records  of 
exploration  and  the  State  histories  and 
histories  of  trans-continental  lines.  So 
far  as  American  leadership  is  concerned 
the  conquest  of  half  a  continent  is  still  so 
near  to  us  that  the  figures  of  the  leaders, 
and  the  typical  representatives  of  the  early 
days,  are  as  yet  central  points  of  interest. 
The  rare  old  personal  narratives  treasured 
in  certain  Western  libraries,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  Spanish  and  French  sources  and 
records  and  diaries  yet  unused,  will  invite 
the  specialist  of  the  future  as  well  as  the 
general  historian,  but  the  primitive  con- 
ditions which  must  be  dealt  with  will  ren- 
der the  element  of  personal  interest  a 
constant  factor. 

This  element  enriches  the  pages  of  the 
latest  contribution  to  Western  history, 
Captain  Chittenden's  well-studied,  com- 
prehensive, and  most  important  History 
of  the  American  Fur  Trade,  which  will 
take  its  place  with  the  little  group  of  West- 
em  classics  produced  by  army  officers,  with 
the  literature  of  exploration  left  by  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Pike,  and  Fremont.  For  nearly 
fortv  vcars  after  the  Louisiana  purchase 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  far  West  and  its 
other  possibilities  were  ignored  or  recog- 
nized by  only  a  few  unheeded  prophets, 
and  the  fur  trade  was  the  great  industry 


of  an  empire.    Its  development  involved 
the  exploration  of  the  West,  and  the  evo- 
lution of  a  vast  business,  with  consequent 
organization,    competition,    combination, 
and  various  phases  of  economic  interest, 
among  them  the  Government's  experiment 
with  a  factory  system  for  the  Indians  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
At  St.  Louis,  in  1847,  it  was  stated  that 
the  annual  value  of  the  fur  trade  for  St. 
Louis  alone  during  the  past  forty  years 
had  been  between  $200,000  and  $300,000, 
and  the  gathering  of  these  furs  had  been 
accompanied  by  the  loss  of  some  300  lives 
and  of  property  valued  at  $100,000,  taken 
by  the  Indians.    Behind  this  bald  state- 
ment  made  of  St.  Louis  alone  lie  possi- 
bilities which  Captain  Chittenden  has  not 
been  slow  to  recognize.     His  study   of 
sources  has  been  painstaking  and  thor- 
ough.   He  has  examined  the  correspond- 
ence, journals,  and  records  of  the  Missouri 
and  American  Fur  Companies  owned  by 
Mr.   Pierre  Chouteau  of  St.  Louis,  the 
Sublette   and  other  correspondence,   the 
files  of  the  St.  Louis  Gazette  and  other 
early  papers,  the  collections  of  the  Wis- 
consin, Missouri,  Kansas,  and  other  State 
historical  societies,  and  that  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  at  St.  Louis,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  early  and  often  rare  books  of 
exploration,    topical    history,    biography, 
and  adventure  which  have  to  do  with  his 
theme.     The  foundations  of  his  history 
have  been  laid  conscientiously. 

His  narrative  is  divided  into  an  ex- 
planation of  the  conduct  of  the  fur  trade, 
a  chronological  narrative  of  events,  an 
account  of  collateral  happenings,  descrip- 
tions of  special  characters  and  events,  and 
a  general  view  of  the  trans-Mississippi 
region  in  which  the  fur  trade  flourished. 
The  third  volume,  in  addition  to  its  valu- 
able republications  of  rare  documents, 
affords  an  admirable  map  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  region  in  1843,  showing  the 
location  of  Indian  tribes,  routes  of  travel, 
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trading  posts,  and  other  useful  features. 
The  diifipulty  of  preparing  such  a  map, 
and  its  value,  need  hardly  be  emphasized. 
Captain  Chittenden's  thorough  and  ad- 
mirable history  comes  to  us  opportunely, 
soon  after  the  publication  of  two  histories 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  which  might 
easily  lead  the  indifferent  reader  to  regard 
the  fur  trade  on  this  continent  as  almost 
monopolized  hy  alien  hands.  While  be 
touches  upon  the  earlier  beginnings  and 
development  of  the  French  and  English 
fur  trade,  and  the  slight  connection  of  the 
Spanish,  his  work  is  a  history  of  a  great 
American  industry  which,  it  may  be  add- 
ed, preserves  to  this  day  a  large  impor- 
tance, although  its  headquarters  has  been 
transferred  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul. 
In  these  pages  we  may  follow  the  pict- 
uresque figure  of  the  free  trapper,  most 
adventurous  of   American   pioneers,  and 


the  curious  histories  of  the  old  fur  com- 
panies, the  Missouri,  American,  Rocky 
Mountain,  and  Pacific,  and  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  commercial  genius  which 
founded  the  Astor  fortunes.  So  compre- 
hensive a  history  necessarily  misses  some- 
thing of  unity  and  concentrated  effect,  but 
the  value  of  the  author's  intelligent  and 
thorough  work  and  its  permanent  worth 
are  beyond  any  question.  Captain  Chit- 
tenden has  earned  an  honorable  place 
among  the  historians  of  the  West.  A 
word,  too,  may  be  added  for  the  enterprise 
of  the  publisher,  who  has  added  another 
notable  work  to  his  editions  of  Ivcwis  and 
Clark,  Pike,  Henry,  and  the  American 
Explorer  Series,  edited  by  the  lamented 
Dr.  Coues,  who  would  have  been  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  the  work 
which  Captain  Chittenden  has  done, 

Ripley  Hitchcock. 


THE  BLUNDER-CRIME   OF  RECONSTRUCTION 


T>ROFESSOR  BUEGESS^S  study  of 
-*-  the  reconstruction  period  is  easily 
the  most  instructive  and  the  most  impres- 
sive we  have  had.  It  deals  frankly  and 
scientifically  with  the  ten  darkest  years 
of  our  national  history.  After  reading  it 
one  finds  it  difiicult  to  fancy  the  mind  that 
can  question  the  accuracy  of  the  author^s 
definition  of  the  work  of  partisan  poli- 
ticians as  "  the  Blunder-Crime  of  Recon- 
struction.'' These  ten  years— 1866-1876 
— ^to  recall  Mr.  John  Fiske's  phrase,  con- 
stituted the  second  critical  period  in 
American  history.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
threatened  more  disastrous  consequences 
than  might  even  have  followed  a  failure 
to  form  the  Union,  for  the  one  would  have 
but  postponed  an  inevitable  political  event, 
while  the  other  was  actually  a  war  upon 
civilization  in  the  name  of  liberty.  The 
war  of  arms  was  not  so  great  an  evil  as 
were  the  oppression  of  the  white  race  of 
the  South  and  the  domination  of  the 
blacks  which  followed.  As  Professor  Bur- 
gess says:  "The  differences  which  lead 
to  a  fair  fight  and  the  wounds  which  are 
received '  in  it  are  easily  healed,  but  in- 
dignities heaped  upon  a  fallen  foe  create 
a  bitterness  of  heart  that  lasts  so  long  as 
life  endures. 

"  Slavery  was  a  great  wrong,  and  seces- 
sion was  an  error  and  a  terrible  blunder, 
but  reconstruction  was  a  punishment  so 
far  in  excess  of  the  crime  that  it  extin- 
guished every  sense  of  culpability  upon 
the  part  of  those  whom  it  sought  to  con- 
vict and  convert.^' 

Professor  Burgess  begins  his  study  with 
a  critical  examination  of  the  theories  of 
reconstruction  that  were  held  and  partly 
put  in  operation  by  Presidents  Lincoln 
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and  Johnson.  Comparing  them  with  the 
theory  of  Congress  which  prevailed,  the 
theory  that  the  rebellious  States  had  not 
for  a  moment  lost  their  Statehood  ie  ad- 
mittedly plausible,  but,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, wholly  unscientific  and  impracticable- 
It  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  Executive  constitutionally  to  re- 
construct, or  receive  back,  the  States 
which  made  war  upon  the  Union  without 
giving  undue  power  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  the  men  who  had  just  been 
defeated  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  it,  and 
without  a  surrender  of  the  freedman  to 
his  old  master.  On  the  other  hand.  Con- 
gress might  have  reconstructed  the  South 
without  violating  the  Constitution  in  the 
slightest  respect,  and  without  departing" 
from  the  principles  of  sound  politics.  The 
persistence  of  the  notion,  conscious  or  un- 
conscious, that  Statehood  was  indestructi- 
ble, and  the  effort  to  arrest  the  process 
of  rehabilitation  upon  it,  led  to  much 
confusion  of  thought  and  to  curious  con- 
tradictions in  the  performances  of  both 
President  and  Congress.  Those  who  held 
that  the  Southern  States  remained  States 
more  than  once  denied  them  State  pow- 
ers, while  Congress  often  recognized 
Statehood  while  contending  that  rebellion 
had  destroyed  it.  Even  President  John- 
son, for  example,  would  not  have  asserted 
that  all  the  Southern  States  might  have 
cast  electoral  votes  for  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
himself  in  1868,  although  he  demanded 
the  right  for  Louisiana  and  Tennessee. 
On  the  other  hand.  Congress,  although 
declining  to  coimt  the  electoral  votes  from 
these  States,  declared  that  Andrew  John- 
son, a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
was  dulv  elected  Vice-President.  There 
are  several  illustrations  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  subject  was  full  of  difficulties 
to  the  over-heated  partisan  minds  of  the 
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day,  but  one  can  see  in  the  clearer  light 
of  the  present  that  the  plan  of  Professor 
Burgess  was  the  natural  and  easy  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  If  the  former  States 
of  the  South  had  been  left  as  Territories, 
and  had  been  readmitted  to  Statehood, 
one  by  one,  as  a  new  system  developed 
and  as  orderly  civic  relations  were  estab- 
lished between  the  sections  and  between 
the  whites  and  the  blacks,  the  country 
would  have  escaped  the  hideous  continu- 
ance of  the  war  which  lasted  for  ten  years, 
and  which  established  in  the  Southern 
States  a  solidarity  of  hatred  of  the  North, 
at  least  of  the  Republican  Party,  which 
still  endures  at  all  events  with  the  force 
of  a  tradition. 

Professor  Burgess  accepts  the  theory  of 
Congress  that  the  work  of  reconstruction 
was  properly  legislative,  and  not  execu- 
tive; but  he  parts  company  with  the  legis- 
lature when  it  comes  to  a  consideration  of 
its  temper  and  its  methods.  The  asser- 
tion is  well  within  the  bounds  of  truth, 
that  no  wisdom,  no  foresight,  and  hardly 
any  practical  patriotism  were  shown  by 
either  side  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
noble  example  set  by  Grant  and  Lee  at 
Appomattox  was  not  followed  by  the  poli- 
ticians. President  Johnson  undertook  to 
carry  out  a  plan  of  reconstruction  which 
rested  on  no  constitutional  ground  what- 
ever, and  under  which  the  chief  fruits  of 
the  Union  triumph  would  have  been  lost. 
The  Southern  leaders  assumed  an  inso- 
lent attitude  of  equality  of  rights,  as  if 
no  political  penalty  were  attached  to  thei? 
rebellion.  The  Southern  States  under- 
took to  minimize  the  effects  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  after  its  real  adoption, 
but  before  its  proclamation.  Their  legis- 
lation was  far  from  being  wholly  unjust 
or  wholly  unwise,  but  it  was  tactless  and 
imprudent,  and  its  disastrous  effect,  in 
the  then  temper  of  the  Northern  people, 
would  have  been  foreseen  bv  cautious 
statesmen.    It  is  almost  past  belief  that 


communities  should  have  been  so  fatuous 
as  were  the  Southern  States.  They  in- 
sisted on  giving  opportunities  to  their 
enemies,  above  all  to  the  conscienceless 
partisans  who  were  intent  on  securing 
control  of  the  South,  no  matter  what* 
might  be  the  cost  of  their  work  to  the 
country  or  to  civilization. 

On  the  other  hand,  Congress  was  domi- 
nated by  hatred,  distrust,  and  lust  of 
power.  It  is  evident  to  any  student  of  his- 
tory that  in  the  legislation  of  reconstruc- 
tion the  party  in  control  of  the  government 
never  reckoned  with  the  future,  and  never 
dreamed  of  the  value  of  securing  recon- 
ciliation between  the  sectionu.  They  ap- 
pear not  to  have  understood  the  lesson  of 
history,  one  of  the  lessons  of  our  own 
Eevolution,  that  danger  lurks  in  prolong- 
ing and  intensifying  the  hatred  of  a  beaten 
foe.  They  forgot  also  the  constitutional 
restraints  upon  their  own  power,  and  they 
were  guilty,  too,  of  disregarding  the  pre- 
cepts of  common,  every-day,  political  in- 
tegrity. They  sought  to  punish  those 
whom  they  had  defeated  in  battle,  and,  in 
carrying  out  their  purpose,  they  were  not 
only  unchivalrous  and  cruel,  but  impru- 
dent. For  a  time  they  put  the  heel  of 
the  black  man  upon  the  neck  of  the  white 
man,  and  civilization  at  the  mercy  of 
barbarism.  The  law  of  nature  triumphed 
in  the  end,  as  it  will  always  triumph ;  but 
the  awful  ten  years  left  behind  them  a 
legacy  of  hatred  and  distrust  which  has 
cost  the  countrv  dear,  while  the  loss  to  the 
world  resulting  from  the  long  war  of  par- 
tisanship which  followed  the  war  of  arms 
is  well-nigh  incalculable.  Democracy  was 
blind  to  a  magnificent  opportunity  to  fur- 
nish another  evidence  of  its  humanity. 

What  has  been  said  here  must  not  be 
taken  as  an  outline  of  Professor  Burgesses 
important  and  interesting  work.  Here 
are  merely  a  few  reflections  suggested  by 
the  book,  which  contains  the  clearest,  fair- 
est, and  most  judicial  account  of  this  im- 
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portant  and  unhappy  period  that  has  yet 
been  written.  There  are  some  constitu- 
tional and  legal  theories  and  principles  of 
which  Professor  Burgess  is  sure,  but  their 
soundness  will  be  doubted  by  others.  A 
'good  many  lawyers  will  differ  from  his 
conclusion  as  to  the  worthiness  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Electoral  Commission,  but 
few  who  were  familiar  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Hayes  will  question  the 
author's  assertion  that,  ^'as  history  sets 
his  character  and  his  work  in  their  proper 
perspective,  they  both  stand  out  more  and 
more  strongly,  and  make  his  administra- 
tion  appear  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  American  annals.'' 

Mr.  Hayes  put  an  end  to  "  carpetbag  " 
and  negro  rule  in  the  South,  and  peace 


and  order  followed.  But  the  legacy  of 
hatred  remained,  and  the  "  solid  South  " 
is  with  us  still,  a  sad  result  of  bitter  years 
of  intemperance  and  partisanship.  ''^N'o 
sane  mind  can  wondor,"  says  Professor 
Burgess,  "  at  '  the  Solid  South,*  or  at  the 
Democratic  South.  Life,  property,  happi- 
ness, honor,  civilization,  everything  which 
makes  existence  endurable,  demanded  that 
the  decent  white  men  of  the  South  should 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defending 
their  families,  their  homes,  and  their  com- 
munities from  any  return  of  the  vile 
plague  under  which  they  had  suffered  so 
long  and  so  cruelly;  and  human  instinct 
determined  that  this  should  be  done  in 
connection  with  that  party  which  was  hos- 
tile to  the  Eepublican  Party." 

Henry  Loomis  Nelson, 


THE  MORAL   SYMBOL 


THE  author  of  "  Evelyn  Inness  "  once 
explained  some  characteristics  of 
English  fiction  and  applied  the  test  to 
which  his  criticism  of  various  forms  of 
art  has  clung  for  many  years. 

"The  certain  sign,"  he  said,  "by 
which  we  may  distinguish  the  great  from 
the  small  in  literature  is  by  asking  our- 
selves if  a  story  is  symbolic,  if  it  be  a 
symbol;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  the  out- 
ward sign  of  a  moral  idea." 

Divest  this  formula  of  the  word  "  svm- 
bol,"  which  to  the  public  has  become  a 
stumbling-block  and  foolishness,  and  we 
have  merely  the  proposition,  which  none 
may  deny,  that  a  novel  with  body  and 
soul  to  it  is  greater  than  one  of  body 
alone.  Long  ago  a  writer  whose  own  fic- 
tion is  richer  with  the  sense  of  moral  in- 
spiration at  its  source  than  that  of  any 
other  modem  novelist,  pointed  out  that 
disregard  of  the  moral  element  in  an  ar- 


tistic total  is  precisely  as  sane  as  the 
elimination  of  all  words  of  three  sylla- 
bles from  a  poem.  Mr.  Moore's  test  is, 
in  fact,  almost  a  commonplace  of  criti- 
cism, but  his  application  of  it  to  the 
English  novelists  who  have  written  since 
Fielding,  especially  his  application  of  it 
to  Thackeray,  is  a  most  illuminating  and 
suggestive  example  of  the  action  of  the 
fixed  idea  upon  the  would-be  critical 
temperament. 

Thackeray,  in  Mr.  Moore's  analysis,  is 
shallow  and  evasive ;  his  mind  is  prone  to 
superficial  thinking;  his  reflections  on 
life  are  obsequious;  he  identifies  himself 
with  the  deadly  mind  of  St.  James's 
Street;  he  writes  novels  of  manners  only 
and  is  no  symbolist — in  other  words,  pre- 
sents no  outward  sign  of  a  moral  idea. 
What,  then,  is  an  outward  sign  of  a 
moral  idea?  Is  it  not  the  reflection  of 
what  Stevenson  calls  the  lantern  of  con- 
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Bciousness^   "  alternately    obscured    and 
Bliining,  to  and  by  which  the  individual 
exists   and  must  order   his   conduct?" 
Is  it,  perhaps,  the  outline  of  this  conduct 
dxawn  with  passionate  precision,  indicat- 
ing by  its  trivial  variations  the  moral 
structure  of  a  human  being  alive  with 
such    consciousness?    And   if   this   will 
answer  for  a  definition,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  where  Mr.  Moore's  Evelyn  Inness, 
for  example,  is  more  truly  a  moral  sym- 
bol   than    Beatrix    Esmond.     The   lat- 
ter, like  Evelyn,  struggles,  and  far  less 
feebly  and  contemptibly,  with  her  better 
self,  a  creature  of  impulse  and  ambition, 
studying  herself,  ignorant  of  herself,  and 
a  symbol,  if  you  will,  of  the  moral  value 
of  self-control  in  a  life  where  man  with- 
out it  is  a  little  lower  than  the  brutes. 
Mr.  Moore  insists  that  there  is  no  trag- 
edy without  mention  of  conscience;  and 
while  this  very  well  may  be  disputed,  it 
certainly  does  not,  if  true,  invalidate  the 
tragedy  of  Beatrix.     Of  Becky  Sharp  he 
complains  that  "  we  see  her  merely  as  we 
see  a  fly  buzzing  in  a  glass;  of  the  work- 
ings of  her  mind  we  know  nothing,^'  and 
the  pains  he  takes  with  the  psychologi- 
cal processes  of  his  own  heroines  gives 
him  authority  to  make  such  complaint. 
But  Beatrix,  whom  he  ignores,  we  do  not 
see  as  a  fly  buzzing  in  a  glass — ^we  see  her 
as  a  soul  beating  itself  drearily  against 
the  bonds  of  law  and  virtue;  of  the  work- 
ings of  her  mind  we  know  at  least  as 
much  as  she  is  pleased  to  disclose  to  Es- 
mond in  the  poignant  frankness  of  the 
interview  at  Castlewood  after  the  Duke's 
death.    Her  complex  nature,  too,  adds 
interest  to  the  consideration  of  her  as  a 
''moral  symbol,'*  her  weakness  and  per- 
versity  fighting   for   the   force   of   the 
moral    impression   upon    us    the    more 
strongly  because  we  perceive  shadowy  po- 
tentialities of  strength,  love,  devotion, 
even  of  sacrifice.    The  fact  of  her  yield- 
ing her  spiritual  qualities  to  the  world, 


fiesh,  and  devil  is  awful  in  proportion  to 
the  splendor  of  the  qualities  yielded. 

Even  for  the  symbolism  of  places  Mr. 
Moore  turns  from  Thackeray  to  Dickens, 
saying,  not  unjustifiably,  that  "all  that 
is  spiritual  in  London  found  expression 
in  '  Bleak  House '  and  '  Old  Curiosity 
Shop.' "  Yet  how  crude  and  barbaric  is 
that  expression  compared  to  the  subtle 
rendering  of  atmosphere  and  association 
in  Thackeray's  minute  description  of  the 
old  Tudor  Palace,  the  home  of  the  Vis- 
countess of  Castlewood,  in  the  remaining 
fragment  of  which  Eossetti  spent  the 
haunted  later  years  of  his  life. 

Altogether  the  most  instructive  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  Mr.  Moore's  article  is 
the  danger  of  cutting  down  our  tests  to 
fit  our  preconceived  ideas.  Nothing, 
surely,  could  be  safer  than  to  affirm  the 
moral  significance  of  great  literature, 
and  also  nothing  could  be  more  perilous 
than  to  deny  such  significance  to  the 
writings  of  Thackeray,  whose  story  of 
"Pendennis"  is  avowedly  the  outward 
sign  of  ''  a  nature  resisting  and  affected 
by  temptation,"  and  whose  "Vanity 
Fair  "  is  the  embodied  question,  "  Which 
of  us  has  his  desire,  or,  having  it,  is  sat- 
isfied?" 

It  is,  by  the  way,  an  interesting  com- 
mentary on  Mr.  Moore's  methods  of  crit- 
icism as  contrasted  with  the  defiant  pre- 
cision of  his  creative  work,  that  he 
should  quote  from  the  preface  to  "  Pen- 
dennis"  the  well-known  remark  about 
Fielding,  that  since  he  was  buried  "no 
writer  of  fiction  among  us  has  been  per- 
mitted to  depict  to  his  utmost  power  a 
man,"  changing  the  form  to  read  that 
"no  one  since  Fielding  has  dared  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  a  complete  man," 
and  resting  the  whole  weight  of  his  argu- 
ment on  the  words  "  dared  "  and  "  com- 
plete," neither  of  which  appears  in  the 
original  sentence. 

Elisabeth  Luther  Gary. 
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THE  fact  that  the  publication  of  Lord 
Goschen^s  "Life"  of  his  grand- 
father, the  old  Leipsic  bookseller,  is  to 
be  held  over  till  the  autumn  on  account 
of  the  coronation,  is  a  very  good  indica- 
tion of  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  book 
trade  at  the  moment.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  coronation  boom  will  be 
immensely  overdone,  just  as  was  the 
case  when  the  late  Queen  celebrated  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  her  accession; 
but  the  preliminary  excitement  is  grad- 
ually growing  so  intense  that  one  can 
u^nderstand  publishers  thinking  twice 
before  venturing  to  appeal  to  the  public, 
which  might  possibly  be  apathetic  to  the 
claims  of  literature.  The  publishers 
have  had,  altogether,  an  unfortunate 
time  recently,  for  the  war,  the  death  of 
the  Queen,  and  the  accession  of  her  son 
have  disturbed  the  ordinary  course  of 
life.  Now,  business  people  are  expect- 
ing to  recoup  themselves  out  of  the  coro- 
nation, which  will  bring  many  people  to 
London;  but  the  temper  of  the  moment 
is  not  favorable  to  solid  literature.  For 
books  about  the  coronation  are  likelv  to 
be  overdone,  and  even  the  nursery  is  being 
catered  for  by  the  coronationists. 

Co-operative  history  has  become  quite 
a  fashion.  Though  Lord  Acton^s  scheme 
is  not  making  very  much  progress,  it  has 
not  discouraged  the  enthusiasms  of  some 
Oxford  scholars,  who  are  to  give  us  a 
political  history  of  England  in  twelve 
volumes,  under  the  joint  editorship  of 
the  Rev.  William  Hunt  and  Mr.  E.  Lane 
Poole.  Mr.  Poole,  who  is  a  lecturer  in 
Diplomatic  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
began  his  historical  work  twenty  years 
ago,  by  his  "  History  of  the  Huguenots 
of  the  Dispersion."  All  students  know 
the  excellent  work  he  has  doile  on  the 
English  Historical  Review,  of  which  he  is 


now  the  sole  editor.     The  new   twelve- 
volume  history  for  which  the  serrices  of 
Mr.  Hodgkin,  Professor  Lodge,  Mr.   G. 
W.  Prothero,  and  others  who  have  been 
secured,  will  not  make  its   appearance 
until  January,  1905.      Another  histori- 
cal work  of  interest  is  Sir  James  Ram- 
say^s    "Angevin    Empire,*'    which    will 
match  his  "  Lancaster  and  York  '*  and 
"The   Foundations   of    England.''      Sir 
James,  who  is  the  tenth  baronet  of  the 
Bamff   House,   Perthshire,   had   a  most 
distinguished   career  at    Oxford,   where 
he  took  a  first  class  in  classics  and  mod- 
ern history.     It  was  his  daughter  Ag- 
nata,  now  wife  of  the  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  who  was  senior  clas- 
sic in  1887.     A  younger  daughter  is  mar- 
ried to  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  who 
will   one  day  be  Duke  of  AthoU.     Sir 
James's  eldest  son,  Nigel,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  famous  "Black  Watch,"  was  killed 
at   the   battle   of  Magersfontein.     Lord 
Tullibardine,   who   is   an   ofiScer   in    the 
Eoyal  House  Guards   ("the  Blues")  is 
commanding    the     Scottish     Horse     in 
South  Africa,  where  he  has  seen  a  great 
deal  of  fighting.     His  wife  is  also  at  the 
front. 

There  is  quite  enough  room  for  the 
new  Stuart  series  projected  by  Messrs. 
P.  E.  Eobinson,  of  the  Bussell  Press- 
Edited  by  Mr.  Edward  Almack,  the  series 
will  consist  of  hand-printed  books  in 
choice  leather  bindings,  illustrating  Stu- 
art times.  Some  of  the  volumes  are 
printed  for  the  first  time;  all  of  them  are 
certainly  rare.  Mr.  Almack,  the  editor, 
has  already  given  us  proof  of  his  careful 
quality,  by  his  bibliography  of  Eikon 
Basilike  and  a  book  on  old  army  badges. 
Only  320  copies  of  each  volume  will  be 
on  sale. 

The  recrudescence  of  the  more  violent 
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aspects  of  the  Irish  demand  for  Home 
Rule  has  been  accompanied^  and  possibly 
aided^  by  the  investigation  of  Irish  folk- 
lore and  traditions  of  every  kind;  and 
these  in  turn  have  received  an  impetus 
from  the  increasing  study  of  the  Irish 
language^  which  has  become  almost  a  fad 
in  Irish  circles  in  London.  One  of  the 
most  indefatigable  workers  in  the  field 
of  Irish  folk-lore,  who  has  written  a  book 
on  "Traditional  Irish  Stories  of  the 
Champions  of  the  Bed  Branch/'  is  Lady 
Gregory,  who  is  the  widow  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Gregory,  once  Governor  of  Ceylon. 
Lady  Gregory  is  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  W. 
B.  Yeats,  who  has  collaborated  with  her 
in  various  essays  into  the  region  of  Celtic 
myth  and  mysticism.  Mr.  Yeats  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  London,  and  is  con- 
stantly to  be  seen  in  the  reading-room  of 
the  British  Museum;  but  he  has  to  make 
periodic  visits  for  inspiration  to  his  na- 
tive Ireland,  whither  his  friend,  Mr. 
George  Moore,  has  withdrawn  himself 
forever  from  the  commercial  mainland. 
Mr.  Yeats's  brother  Jack  is  doing  some 
very  good  work  as  an  illustrator. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest just  now  in  three  writers  of  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  who  have 
scarcely  any  relation  to  one  another, 
namely,  Lamb,  Crabbe,  and  Hazlitt. 
Why  they  should  all  be  "  revived  "  at  the 
same  time  is  not  quite  clear,  except  in 
that  they  were  contemporaries.  Hazlitt 
died  in  1830,  Crabbe  in  1832,  and  Lamb 
in  1834.  One  would  have  thought  that 
Canon  Ainger's  edition  of  Lamb  would 
have  suflSced  at  least  for  another  genera- 
tion; but  the  new  material  discovered  by 
Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  justified  the  issue  of  an 
edition  of  Lamb^s  work  in  seven  vol- 
umes by  the  Methuens.  Canon  Ainger 
is  now  devoting  himself  to  Crabbe,  upon 
whom  he  is  writing  a  monograph  for  the 
English  Men  of  Letters  series,  by  far  the 
most  popular  library  of  criticism  that  we 


have  got.  There  is  certainly  more  ex- 
cuse for  dealing  with  Hazlitt,  as  his 
work  has  been  absolutely  buried  in 
musty  magazines  and  forgotten  news- 
papers; and  though  the  Dent  edition  is 
not  particularly  beautiful,  it  is  the  only 
attempt  that  has  been  made  to  give  us  a 
Hazlitt  more  or  less  complete.  As  a 
corollary,  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell's  forth- 
coming monograph  on  Hazlitt  will  be 
very  useful.  I  may  note,  by  the  way, 
that  the  recent  stone  erected  in  St. 
Anne's  Church,  Soho,  by  his  grandson  to 
the  memory  of  Hazlitt,  spells  the  critic's 
name  with  an  "  e." 

Americans  visiting  this  country  need 
be  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  they  are  going 
to  see,  for  the  library  of  popular  topog- 
raphy grows  apace,  and,  if  I  might  sug- 
gest it,  is  worthy  of  tabulation  for  the 
tourist.  One  of  the  most  popular  series 
of  topographical  books  is  the  Highways 
and  Byways  set  of  monographs  issued  by 
the  Macmillans  (who  have  just  started  a 
new  series  of  continental  guide-books). 
One  of  the  most  recent  volumes  deals  with 
Herts,  and  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  is  down 
for  a  volume  on  Bucks,  a  most  fascinat- 
ing county.  Mr.  Dent  has  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  topography.  Nothing 
better  in  every  way  has  been  done  than 
the  books  of  Mediaeval  Towns,  which 
are  done  by  the  best  authorities.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  the 
series  should  be  the  one  which  deals 
with  London;  it  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  the  editor  of  Pepys. 
Mr.  Wheatley,  who  is  the  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Society  of  Arts,  probably 
knows  more  about  the  history  of  London 
than  any  living  man.  It  is  more  than 
thirty  years  since  he  began  his  topo- 
graphical books  about  the  Metropolis, 
by  an  account  of  Piccadilly  and  Pall 
Mall;  and  his  Dictionary  of  Landoti,  is- 
sued in  1891,  remains  the  handiest  guide 
to  the  Cai)ital.    Any  book  about  the  me- 
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diaval  London  would  be  interesting,  for, 
though  London  is  very  old,  very  little 
of  its  ancient  form  has  come  down  to 
modem  times,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  has  been  burned  over  and  over 
again,  and  still  more  frequently  rebuilt. 
Indeed,  the  process  of  reconstruction 
seems  to  be  measured  by  the  length  of 
the  average  lease,  which  is  ninety-nine 
years.  Mr.  W.  6.  CoUingwood,  Ruskin's 
biographer,  will  deal  with  the  Lake 
Counties  in  the  Mediaeval  Town  Series. 
Meantime  the  Constable's  great  county 
history  series  is  making  progress,  though 
many  years  must  elapse  before  it  is  fin- 
ished. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  Bibles  of  re- 
cent years,  ppeaking  from  the  biblio- 
graphical point  of  view,  is  the  three- 
volume  edition  which  the  Doves  Press, 
Hammersmith,  is  to  publish  at  five 
guineas  per  volume.  The  Doves  Press, 
which  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Cobden  San- 
derson and  Mr.  Emery  Walker,  while 
distinctly  on  Morris  lines,  is  not  quite  so 
pronounced  in  its  differences  from  the 
ordinary  man's  taste  for  type,  and  the 
prices  of  its  issues  have  more  than  main- 
tained themselves.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  the  new  edition  of 
Dickens,  which  is  going  to  cost  from 
£1,600  to  £2,000,  will  fetch  anything  like 
that  sum,  say,  twenty  years  hence. 

Genealogists  and  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  heraldry  will  be  glad  to  get  the 
new  edition  of  "  Armorial  Families,"  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Fox-Davies,  which  he  has  issued 
for  the  fourth  time.  Mr.  Fox-Davies, 
who  edits  The  Genealogist,  has  taken  up 
the  position  that  the  College  of  Heralds 
is  the  sole  authority  for  arms  in  Eng- 
land; and  he  has  advanced  his  views 
with  great  pungency  on  several  occa- 
sions. His  opponents,  however,  are 
equally  pungent — among  them  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Foster,  the  veteran  heraldist,  who 
has  just  issued  his  big  book,  "  Some  Feu- 


dal Coats  of  Arms";  and  also  Mr.  J. 
Horace  Bound,  who  is  a  past-master  of 
the  art  of  destructive  criticism.  I  no- 
tice that  Mr.  Fox-Davies  remarks  that 
"nobody  can  say  definitely  what  the 
United  States  national  arms  are  reallv 
intended  to  be."  His  book  contains  the 
best  set  of  heraldic  designs  that  I  have 
seen. 

The  British  Museum  is  so  cramped  for 
room  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  place  the 
files  of  old  provincial  newspapers  miles 
awav  at   Hendon,  which  all  Londoners 
know  as  the  neighborhood  of  the  Welsh 
Harp,  the  hostel  where  costers  used  to  con- 
gregate on  Sundays.    It  will  be  necessary 
for  readers  to  give  twenty-four  hours' 
notice  for  the  examination  of  anv  file 
which  will  be  brought  into  Bloomsbury. 
The  scheme  is  a  distinct  improvement  on 
the  proposal  which  was  formerly  made, 
to  distribute  these  old  files  throughout 
the  provinces.      Not  a  year  passes  that 
the  efiiciency  of  the  museum  is  not  dis- 
tinctly advanced;      The  latest   help   to 
readers  is  the  complete  subject-index  of 
all  books  published  between   1880  and 
1900.     Some  important  new  sets  of  ref- 
erence-books have  also  been  added  to  the 
reading-room. 

The  coronation  wUl,  in  all  probability, 
kill  the  play-houses  in  London.  The 
fact  that  Sir  Henry  Irving  has  revived 
Faust  instead  of  producing  a  new  play  is 
indicative  of  the  situation ;  for  managers 
have  very  bitter  memories  of  the  1897 
celebration  of  the  late  Queen.  It  is, 
however,  very  gratifying  to  find  that  suc- 
cess has  attended  the  production  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips's  two  plays.  Of  course 
we  have  been  favored,  as  usual,  with  the 
slight  touch  of  contempt  with  which  the 
literary  critics  treat  the  writer  who  be- 
comes popular;  but  the  theatrical  public 
has  risen  to  Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Benson 
has  been  giving  a  very  good  Shakespeare 
season  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  the 
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new  quarterly  magazine,  called  The 
Shrine,  devoted  to  Shakespeare,  appeared 
for  the  first  time  on  his  last  birthday. 
We  are  promised  a  dramatization  which 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  made  herself 
of  " Eleanor '';  and  "Captain  Kettle '^ 
will  also  be  put  on  the  stage. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne  re- 
minds me  of  a  very  straightforward  arti- 
cle which  has  just  appeared  about  him 
in  a  provincial  magazine.  It  is  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  attitude  of  some  writ- 
ers to  literary  life  in  London.  Mr.  Hyne 
is  a  native  of  Gloucester,  and  lives  at 
Manningham  in  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire.  We  are  told  that  "  even  the 
Yankee  is  not  likely  to  get  the  better  of 
H}Tie,  or  even  to  catch  him  tripping;  he 
possesses  another  Yankee  trait — ^he  does 


not  frequent  his  club  for  the  purpose  of 
shop  talk,  but  to  play  poker;  and  he 
does  not  waste  his  best  stories  on  a  few 
cronies,  but  keeps  them  for  the  great 
public,  which  loves  his  fiction.  He  pre- 
fers big  game  hunting  in  Africa  to  the 
sublimated  acidity  of  London  literary 
circles  and  sets;  among  the  log-rollers 
who  puff  each  other's  public  he  is  not  at 
home.''  He  comes  rarely  to  London; 
Mr.  Hyne  is  a  great  traveller  aiid  covers 
10,000  miles  every  year.  A  burlesque  of 
"  Kettle  "  has  already  been  put  on  the 
stage  in  the  shape  of  Captain  Pott,  in  the 
Gaiety  piece,  A  Messenger  Boy,  Another 
sensational  story  has  been  put  on  the 
stage  in  Mr.  Guy  Boothby's  Dr,  Nikola. 
Mr.  Boothby  is  another  of  the  writers 
who  keep  well  out  of  London  life. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 
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NOW  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  Review  has  come 
to  an  untimely  end  one  can  look  upon  it 
from  four  standpoints :  financial,  literary,  ar- 
tistic, and  bibliographical.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  this  last  phase  some  articles  of  real 
importance  and  value  have  been  contributed  to 
it.  Mr.  Cyril  Davenport,  of  the  British  Museum, 
has  written,  as  every  reader  of  the  Review  knows, 
a  description  to  each  volume  of  the  binding  used 
on  the  volume.  These  monographs,  although 
sometimes  only  a  page  or  two  in  length,  are  seri- 
ous contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  bookbind- 
ing, and  would  make  in  themselves  a  very  inter- 
esting book  if  published  separately.  liis  wide 
knowledge  of  bindings  and  experience  in  writing 
have  enabled  him  to  make  an  especial  study  of  the 
subject,  and  thereby  produce  something  of  per- 
manent interest.  Each  number  has  been  bound 
with  a  view  to  giving  representative  examples, 
and  among  the  bindings  represented  are  the  work 
of  Le  Gascon,  Caenevarius,  Derome  lejune,  Ber- 
thelet,  an  unknown  binder  of  the  time  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I. ;  Samuel  Mearne  (the  royal  binder  of 
Charles  II.);  and  an  Italian  and  Arabic  specimen. 
The  seriousness  with  which  these  old  binders  took 
their  work  is  one  of  the  interesting  features  to 
note  in  examining  these  bindings  as  a  whole,  and 
owing  to  the  renewed  interest  in  the  historical 


development  of  the  art  this  series  of  ten  volumes 
may  be  considered  fairly  representative.  Al- 
though only  stamped  bindings,  these  examples 
are  worthy  of  special  study  both  for  design  and 
as  representing  the  best  examples  of  the  best  mas- 
ters. It  was  an  original  idea,  brilliantly  and  suc- 
cessfully brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  those 
courageous  people  who  subscribed  to  the  periodi- 
cal have  an  excellent  series  of  interesting  books 
on  hand. 

The  sale  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Marshall  C. 
Leflferts  will  have  closed  before  this  number  of 
The  Book  Buyer  goes  to  press.  As  is  well 
known,  the  library  was  bought  en  bloc  by  a  dealer, 
and  some  of  the  notable  nuggets  were  sold  pri- 
vately, notably  the  Shakespeare  Folios,  the  Mil- 
tons,  the  Spenscrs,  and  some  unusual  pieces  of 
Americana. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  Americana  has 
been  sent  to  London.  Of  the  portion  disposed  of 
by  Messrs.  Bangs  &  Co.,  there  were  in  all  1,460 
lots,  comprising  many  books  of  great  rarity  as 
well  as  some  of  decided  obscurity.  The  collector 
knows  full  well  there  is  a  difference  between  de- 
sirability and  accessibility,  and  this  collection  il- 
lustrates this  difference.  Over  and  over  again 
the  collector  is  confronted  with  the  thought  that 
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because  a  book  is  scarce  and  unprocurable  it  is 
necessarily  high  priced,  and  many  of  the  authors 
in  Mr.  Lefferts's  library  are  practically  unknown 
excepting  to  the  careful  student  of  the  history  of 
English  Literature. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  sale  of  the  library 
of  Mr.  A.  J.  Morgan  by  Messrs.  Bangs  &  Co.  on 
April  1st  and  2d  was  the  falling  off  of  the  prices 
on  some  of  the  more  important  items  that  were  sold 
last  year  in  the  French  and  Arnold  sales.  This 
was  notably  so  in  the  case  of  the  Shelleys,  Keatses, 
and  Tennysons,  and  the  prices  as  a  whole  on  the 
American  authors  ruled  very  much  less  than  one 
year  ago.  There  seems  to  be  no  particular  reason 
for  this,  as  the  copies  were  in  fine  condition  and 
desirable  in  every  way,  the  fluctuations  being  only 
those  which  are  usual  to  the  auction-room.  If 
present  in  the  room,  either  in  person  or  through 
agents,  two  long-pursed  buyers,  competing  for  the 
same  item,  advance  the  price  far  beyond  the  or- 
dinary. If  a  sale  follows  in  which  these  two  par- 
ticular buyers  are  not  interested  and  the  same 
items  appear  again,  the  prices  are  apt  to  be  very 
much  lower,  and  apparently  this  was  the  condi- 
tion at  the  Morgan  sale ;  many  of  the  principal 
collectors  having  had  a  chance  to  buy  these  books 
at  private  sale  before  they  appeared  at  auction  so 
that  the  purchasers  were  largely  those  who  had 
not  this  opportunity. 

Sometimes  a  simple  thing  is  done  so  excellently 
that  it  is  worthy  of  attention. 

Last  year,  in  the  room  in  the  British  Museum 
called  the  King's  Library,  there  was  arranged  and 
given  an  Exhibition  illustrating  the  History  of 
Printing,  Music-Printing,  and  Bookbinding.  A 
catalogue  consisting  of  150  pages  was  issued  in 
connection  with  it,  which  in  its  way  is  a  master- 
piece. Not  only  as  a  matter  of  typography  is  it 
excellent,  but  the  erudition  displayed  is  of  the 
highest  order.  The  cases  were  arranged  chrono- 
logically, as  follows:  Block  Books  —  Germany 
(earliest  examples  of  printing  with  movable  types 
about  1455),  Italy,  France,  The  Netherlands, 
Spain,  England,  Oxford,  St.  Albans,  London; 
Books  Printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Richard 
Pynson  ;  English  Printing  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury ;  English  Books  Printed  Abroad ;  Later  Eng- 
lish Printing :  Printing  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
the  Colonies ;  Printing  in  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  Fif- 
teenth Century  Woodcut  Illustrations;  Postage 
Stamps ;  Music ;  English  Royal  Bindings,  Stamped 
Bindings,  German  and  Dutch  Bindings,  Italian 
Bindings,  French  Bindings,  English  Bindings. 

It  will  be  noted  how  comprehensive  the  above 


list  is,  covering  nearly  the  entire  history  of  print- 
ing and  binding.  But  the  perfect  arrangement 
is  not  the  chief  feature  of  this  catalogue.  Excel- 
lent brief  notes  are  added  in  the  form  of  short  in- 
troductions to  each  chapter,  giving  a  most  valu- 
able and  lucid  explanation  of  the  contents  of  each 
case  and  showing  in  a  few  words  the  reason  for 
its  being  exhibited. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  British 
Museum  library  is  composed  largely  of  gifts,  and 
that  the  purchases  have  only  been  made  with  the 
idea  of  supplementing  the  others.     The  library 
now  consists  of  over  two  million  volumes.     The 
Museum  was  founded  in  1758  by  the  purchase  of 
the  Sloane  collection.  In  1757  George  II.  presented 
the  library  with  his  collection,  comprising  books 
collected  by  English  Sovereigns  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.      Later    gifts  were  the  Civil   War 
Tracts,  presented  by  George  III.  in    1762;  the 
Cracherode  collection,    presented    in  1789;    the 
library  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  presented  in  1820 ; 
the  George  III.  library,  presented  by  George  IV. 
in  1823;  and  the  Grenville  collection,  presented 
in  1847.    Altogether  there  is  more  important  in- 
formation packed  in  this  little  volume  of   150 
pages  than  in  any  similar  book  we  know  of. 

Among  contemporary  writers  whose  works 
ought  to  be  picked  up  by  the  collector  in  first 
editions  wherever  possible  one  might  venture  to 
recommend  the  writings  of  Maurice  Hewlett. 
Already  his  earlier  writings  are  commanding  a 
premium  in  London,  and  his  later  works,  al- 
though issued  in  larger  numbers,  are  at  an  ad- 
vanced price.  The  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
once  more  come  into  the  collector's  estimate  of 
the  value  of  these  books.  When  he  was  a  com- 
paratively obscure  writer,  and  before  Mr.  Hew- 
lett had  written  **  The  Forest  Lovers,"  the  num- 
ber of  copies  in  the  first  edition  was  extremely 
limited,  and  therefore  are  most  difficult  to  secure. 
**  Richard  Yea  and  Nay  "  and  "New  Canterbury 
Tales  "  were  issued  in  much  larger  numbers  and 
will  doubtless  never  be  excessively  scarce ;  but  it 
is  well  for  the  collector  to  secure  these  earlier 
volumes  in  the  original  cloth  uncut  at  once. 
Appended  is  a  check  list: 

A  Masque  of  Dead  Florentines.  4to.     London  1895 

Earthwork  out  of  Tuscany lOmo.         "  1895 

Songs  of  Meditations 12mo.        ' '  lg96 

The  Forest  Lovers,  a  Romance.  12mo.         **  1898 

Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd..  12mo.        ''  1S98 

Little  Novels  of  Italy 12mo.         '^  1S99 

Richard  Yea  and  Nay 12mo.        "  1900 

New  Canterbury  Tales 12nio.        "  1901 

Ernest  Di'essel  North, 
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"A  QUESTION   OF  LATITUDES.^ 

THE   larger  motive  predominates   in 
Mrs.  Mary  Tappan  Wright's  "  novel 
of  North  and  South /^  Aliens,  and  this  is 
well,    for,   working   inward,   the   reader 
grasps  more  firmly  the  meaning  of  the 
book.    It  is  not  only  the  social  differences 
which  make  the  Northerner  an  alien  in 
the    Southland;   the   temperamental   di- 
vergence of  which  they  are  the  outward 
manifestation  is  much  more  vital  to  a 
full  understanding  of  the  problem.    The 
Southern  novelist  of  this  story,  who  in  a 
Xorthern  atmosphere  appears  far  differ- 
ent from  his  own  real  self,  to  reassume 
it    the   moment   he  returns   among  his 
people,  is  a  deft  psychological  expression 
of  this  temperamental  difference ;  and,  in 
a  lighter  way,  Zoe  Mason,  the  flirtatious, 
clever  girl  of  the  South,  with  her  band  of 
admirers,  all  of  whom  she  keeps  in  un- 
certainty, is  skQfuUy  made  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing the  analysis  home.    "  It  is  all  a  ques- 
tion of  latitudes,"  said  Numa  Roumestan, 
of  the  ^leridional ;  and  "  it  is  all  a  ques- 
tion of  latitudes,'^  we  may  well  repeat  in 
reading  this  searching  study  of  the  di- 
vergences between  our  own  North  and 
South. 

The  minor  characters  grouped  about 
the  chief  actors  of  this  tale  are  all  made 
to  contribute  to  the  picture,  stepping 
forward  out  of  their  social  system,  or 
back  into  it,  as  may  be  needful  for  the 
author's  purpose.  It  is,  indeed,  a  foreign 
life  to  the  Northerner,  who  finds  so  much 
warm-hearted  hospitality,  so  much  anx- 
iety to  make  him  feel  "at  home,"  pro- 
vided he  can  adapt  himself  entirely  and 
without  reserve,  mentally  and  intellectu- 
ally, to  a  form  of  life  that  is  crystallized, 
and  will  not  change  or  move. 

AuKKS :  A  Stobt  op  Kobth  amd  South.    By  Mary  Tap- 
pan  Wright.    Charles  8cribner*(i  Bonn,  12nio,  $1.60. 


Northern  ideals  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  Southern  facts — that  is  Mrs. 
Wright's  conclusion,  as  it  is  that  of  all 
fair-minded  Northerners  who  have  dwelt 
below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  and  ob- 
served closely.  The  South  lives  in  a  state 
of  self-defence,  surrounded  by  a  surging 
mass  whose  numbers  grow  from  day  to 
dav,  a  constant  menace  to  the  white  man's 
supremacy,  his  property,  his  womankind, 
the  continued  existence  of  his  civiliza- 
tion. He  is  willing  to  help  the  negro  in 
his  own  way,  from  the  depth  of  his  un- 
derstanding of  him,  in  a  manner  that 
will  safeguard  his  own  safety  and  rule, 
but  he  is  poor,  and  needs  money  to  do 
so.  That  he  welcomes  from  the  North, 
but  when  well-meaning  enthusiasts  come 
thence  to  bring  enlightenment  to  a  race 
they  do  not  know,  he  places  himself  on 
the  defensive,  ostracizes,  and  occasionally 
tears  down.  With  him  it  is  a  question  of 
numbers:  educated  or  ignorant,  the 
negro  remains  the  same  social  and  polit- 
ical menace  to  him.  It  is  the  insolvable 
problem  of  this  country,  and  Mrs.  Wright 
has  done  well  to  present  it  to  us  impar- 
tiallv,  as  a  Northerner  sees  it  who  knows 
the  South. 

It  is  a  life  that  has  fallen  behind  the 
Northern  times,  paralyzed  by  the  blow  of 
the  war,  and  by  the  reign  of  terror  that 
followed  it.  It  is  but  just  regaining  the 
use  of  its  strength,  and  it  is  resolved  that 
the  scenes  of  negro  supremacy  it  has  wit- 
nessed shall  not  occur  again.  It  has 
learned  its  lesson. 

^Irs.  Wright  is  not,  however,  merely  a 
student  of  social  conditions  and  their  po- 
litical consequences.  She  is  a  novelist  as 
well — a  good  one,  too,  for  not  the  least  of 
the  merits  of  Aliens  is  the  utter  absence 
from  its  pages  of  all  personal  trace  of  the 
author.  The  characters  act  the  story,  in- 
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cident  and  background  tell  it;  there  is 
plenty  of  movement  and  fictional  interest 
throughout:  one  need  not  read  the  book 
for  its  information  alone.  As  a  novel 
merely  it  stands  the  test.  The  heroine — 
new-comer  that  she  is  from  a  superior 
centre  of  civilization — remains  through 
many  chapters  a  puzzled^  discontented, 
disillusioned  onlooker,  unwittingly  oft- 
en giving  offence.  It  is  toward  the  end 
that  she,  too,  unable  to  grasp  the  in- 
evitable Southern  view-point,  endeavors 
to  do  the  right  as  she  sees  it,  and  as  it 
theoretically  is,  thus  applying  the  tiny 
flame  needed  to  cause  the  conflagration 
that  has  long  been  burning.  It  is  this 
periodic  catastrophe  which  we  find  time 
and  again  in  novels  of  the  contemporary 
South :  it  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  things 
that  are. 

Environment,  in  its  widest  sense,  dom- 
inates the  lives  of  all  these  people,  en- 
vironment made  visible  in  character  and 
;action  and  atmosphere.  The  Southem- 
♦ers,  being  one  with  it,  dominate  in  the 
impression  made;  the  Northerners  stand 
by  and  observe  with  us,  we  profiting  by 
their  misunderstandings,  their  blunders 
and  mistakes,  whether  it  be  those  of 
the  bride  from  the  New  England  uni- 
versity town,  or  of  the  zealous  women 
who,  endeavoring  to  serve  the  negro,  sub- 
mit cheerfully  to  a  social  death. 

Mrs.  Wright  has  added  a  book  of  deep 

significance  to  the  small  library  of  stories 

of   American  life   that  really  illustrate 

their  subject   and   interpret  its  deeper 

meaning. 

A.  Schade  van  Wesirum. 


LEIFS  THRALL 

MISS  LILJENCRANTZ,  whose  name 
proclaims  the  fact  that  she  has  not 
strayed  far  from  the  home  of  her  an- 
cestors in  the  selection  of  her  subject,  en- 
deavors, in  The  Thrall  of  Leif  the  Lucky, 


to  give  life  to  the  far-distant  past,  when 
the  priests  of  the  French  coast  added  to 
their  litany  the  supplication,  ^'  From  the 
fury  of  the  Northmen,  good  Lord,  deliver 
us ! "    From  Trondhjem,  the  Nidaros  of 
Olaf  Trygvasson,  she  takes  us  to  Iceland, 
and  thence  to  Greenland,  whence  we  sail 
with  Leif  the  Lucky  on  that  voyage  which, 
history  vaguely  has  it,  led  to  the  discoveiy 
of  Vineland  on  our  coast.     The  winter 
spent  on  these  shores,  the  adventures  of 
the  Norsemen,  the  riches  they  gathered, 
of  lumber  and  grain  and  furs,  and  good 
red  wine — these  furnish  the  subjects  for 
the  closing  chapters,  which  are  also  the 
best,  alike  in  their  strict  adherence  to  the 
historical  possibilities  of  truth,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  characters,  and  the  cul- 
mination of  the  plot,  for  fiction  is  not 
forgotten  for  the  sake  of  the  information 
gathered  from  Sagas  and  later  historians. 

The  author  does  not  enter  very  deeply 
into  questions  of  Norse  archaeology  or 
Norse  mythology.  She  reconstitutes,  in 
a  general  way,  the  daily  life  of  the  rude, 
passionate,  undisciplined,  marauding 
Norsemen,  stanch  friends  and  implac- 
able foes,  romantic  characters  living 
strenuously  the  strenuous  life,  but  prob- 
ably more  pleasant  to  look  upon  through 
the  softening  haze  of  ages  than  they 
would  have  been  face  to  face  in  their  own 
day  and  primitive  odds  and  ends  of  civili- 
zation. Fighting,  burning,  robbing,  gam- 
bling, and  drinking  were  their  favorite 
pastimes,  but,  like  their  lordly  successors 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  they  lacked  not  a 
certain  dignity  and  a  sense  of  loyalty 
which  nothing  could  shake. 

It  is  not,  however,  Leif  and  his  Norse- 
men, but  his  thrall,  Alwin  the  Saxon,  the 
son  of  an  English  jarl,  of  the  blood  of 
Alfred,  who  is  the  hero  of  this  story. 
Taken  in  a  Danish  raid  upon  the  North- 
umbrian coast,  sold  from  hand  to  hand, 

Thk  Thball  of  Lkif  thk  LroKT.    By  Ottilie  A.  Liljen- 
crant?:.     Illustrated.    A.  C.  McClurg  8t  Co.,  13mo,  $1*5U. 
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he  at  last  passes  into  the  possession  of 
Lieif^  T^ho^  on  account  of  his  knowledge 
of  reading,  lifts  him  from  his  degradation. 
For  Ijeif  is  an  early  Christian,  but  a  wise 
one^  who.  Tinlike  his  Boman  confreres  in 
fiction,  does  not  insist  upon  being  a  per- 
secuted martyr,  but  wisely  bides  his  time. 
Tlie  author,  who  considers  the  Viking 
age   the  "boyhood  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  ^* — it  had  its  boyhood  in  so  many 
different  localities,  among  so  many  differ- 
ent peoples — evidently  had  in  mind  the 
eliaTing  of  that  race  in  the  honor  of  the 
first  landfall  on  this  continent,  when  she 
made  Alwin  the  Saxon  take  part  in  Leif  s 
expedition,  disguised,  if  you  please,  as  a 
!N'orman  noble.    For  the  reason  of  that 
disguise  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
story  itself,  where  he  will  learn  at  the 
same  time  much  that  is  romantic  and 
sturdily  admirable  of  Helga  the  shield- 
maiden,  a  veritable  Valkyrie,  straight  of 
limb  and  fair  of  face  and  free  of  spirit. 

Thus  Norseman,  Saxon,  Norman — by 
proxy — the  German,  in  the  guise  of  a 
minor  character,  and  Christianity  all 
reach  the  New  World  together — a  bit  of 
simple  symbolism  from  which  the  Celt 
alone  is  unpardonably  missing.  The  Jes- 
uit Fathers  need  not,  however,  fear  for 
the  laurels  of  their  heroic  seventeenth 
century  predecessors,  for  Leif,  landing  in 
the  autumn,  did  not  find  any  Indians  to 
convert  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  did 
not  dream  of  seeking  them.  It  was  not 
until  the  day  before  the  departure  of  the 
expedition,  in  the  spring,  that  the  aborig- 
ines, having  left  their  winter  villages,  ap- 
peared for  a  moment.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
by  the  way,  that  this  company  of  Norse 
Christians  did  not  indulge  in  religious 
exercises,  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  this 
story  goes.  They  behaved  considerably 
better  than  the  heathen  brethren  they 
had  left  behind,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
Leif^s  far  from  mild  discipline  was  the 
cause  of  this.     The  heathen  were  con- 


verted when  he  came  sailing  home  with 
great  riches,  for,  said  they,  the  god  who 
can  thus  favor  a  man  must  be  a  powerful 
deity.  There  is  a  deep  touch  of  human 
nature  in  this. 

The  thrall,  too,  is  a  Christian — ^how 
could  it  be  otherwise  with  one  of  the 
blood  of  King  Alfred?  And  yet,  when 
the  future  is  dark  before  him,  and  love 
cries  out  for  certainty  in  his  heart,  he 
consults  Skroppa,  the  local  Witch  of  En- 
dor  of  these  worshippers  of  Thor,  and 
behold,  unto  the  end  does  the  author 
verify  her  predictions. 

This  book  is  diverting,  rather  than  en- 
grossing. The  atmosphere  of  time  and 
place  is  suggested  rather  than  expressed 
with  scientific  exactitude;  the  romance 
comes  to  its  own  only  in  the  later  chap- 
ters, but  is  hardly  missed  in  the  pano- 
rama of  action  through  which  it  runs. 
The  story  will  serve  for  younger  as  well 
as  older  readers — for  what  the  Germans 
call  die  reifere  Jugend — and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  they  will,  on  the  whole,  find  heartier 
pleasure  in  it  than  will  their  elders. 


FIVE  ENTERTAINING  NOVELS 

npHE  romance  of  eighteenth-century 
-■-  English  life,  its  traditions  and  court- 
liness, survived  in  Virginia  long  after  the 
young  Republic  had  freed  herself  from  the 
Mother  Country.  The  culture  and  grace 
which  Mr.  Churchill  depicted  in  "Rich- 
ard CarveP^  persisted  in  a  region  that 
changed  but  little  until  the  eve  of  the 
Civil  War.  For  Virginia  lived  on  her 
large  plantations,  not  in  her  towns;  she 
was  a  little  world  unto  herself.  She  was 
fifty  years  behind  the  times  fifty  years  ago, 
in  the  best  possible  sense  of  that  re- 
proachful sentence.  She  matured,  and,  in 
maturing  them,  improved  the  traditions 
brought  by  her  earliest  lords  of  the  manor ; 
to-day  this  old-fashioned,  leisurely,  cult- 
ured life,  with  its  elaborate  and  somewhat 
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ponderous  formalities,  has  all  the  restf ill- 
ness of  a  return  to  nature,  when  found  in 
a  book. 

To  the  Virginian  of  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century,  one  not  born  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Mother  of  Presidents 
was  a  being  to  be  pitied,  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  his  misfortune,  to  be  sure, 
but  still  a  "barbarian,'^  as  the  ancient 
Greeks  understood  the  term.  He  was  not 
a  "  cousin/^  As  for  the  Yankee,  he  was 
a  dangerous  revolutionary  being,  socially 
and  politically,  whom  it  was  well  to  hold 
guilty  until  he  had  proved  his  innocence. 
It  was  a  healthful  life  and  gay;  some- 
what narrow  in  its  outlook,  drawing  closer 
the  lines  of  blue  blood  than  many  a  Eu- 
ropean aristocracy,  but  dainty  in  its  out- 
ward manifestations,  and  strong,  if  con- 
fusingly arbitrary,  in  its  sense  of  honor 
and  loyalty. 

Miss  Ellen  Glasgow  draws  a  charming 
picture  of  this  life  in  The  Battleground, 
As  the  title  indicates,  the  story  embraces 
also  the  years  of  the  Civil  War,  which 
swept  away  this  mature  survival  of  an 
older  civilization,  root  and  branch,  the 
sources  of  its  wealth,  its  homes,  and  its 
future.  But  the  war  only  comes  in  the 
later  chapters,  and,  well  done  though  they 
be,  the  real  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
chronicle  of  peace  and  plenty,  of  courtesy, 
culture,  and  tradition,  of  young  love  and 
chivalry.  The  charm  of  the  life,  as  paint- 
ed here,  is  deep  and  enduring.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  distance  has  lent  enchantment 
to  the  view,  but  it  has  ever  been  thus  with 
the  "good  old  times.^'  Of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  material  as  used  by  Miss  Glas- 
gow there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  as  an 
artist  she  grows  in  fulness  with  each  new 
work  from  her  pen. 

From  this  fine  atmosphere  of  inherited 
culture  to  the  ultra-modem  life  of  New 
York  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  it  is,  indeed,  a  long  step.  Mod- 
ern American  journalism  is  invading  lit- 
erature, and  to  some  purpose,  for  the 
newspaper  man  alone  obtains  a  practical 
daily  view  of  that  vertical  stratification 
of  American  society  of  which  President 
Roosevelt  has  spoken.  It  is  all  in  the 
day^s  work  for  him  to  interview  a  multi- 
millionaire in  the  morning,  and  to  end  at 
night  in  a  hovel  of  misery  in  the  abodes 
of  poverty  among  us,  with,  between  the 
two  extremes,  halts  at  the  intervening  sta- 
tions. He  sees  the  violent  contrasts;  he 
is  a  reporter,  and  is  not  required  to  draw 
conclusions  that  are  beyond  the  drawing 
by  human  mind.  He  may  become  pessi- 
mistic or  callous  or  bewildered.  But  he 
gathers  material  that  the  professional  nov- 
elist may  well  envy  him — ^material  such 
as  Dickens  found  in  London  in  his  early 
years. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  au- 
thor of  Many  Waters  is  a  journalist.  It 
is  a  tale  of  journalism  seen  from  within, 
of  city  life  as  journalism  sees  it,  touched 
with  that  poetry  of  friendship  which  re- 
curs time  and  again  in  fiction,  whether  it 
be  in  the  guise  of  "  Three  Guardsmen,*'  in 
that  of  "  Little  Billee ''  and  his  compan- 
ions, or  in  that  of  the  busy,  thoughtless 
newspaper  men  who  so  generously  en- 
deavor to  shield  one  of  their  number  from 
unhappiness.  The  study  and  imraveUing 
of  uncommon  phases  of  life,  of  the  ex- 
traordinary and  the  abnormal,  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  must  needs  lead  to  a  melo- 
dramatic touch :  life,  before  it  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  art,  is  mostly  melo- 
drama. There  is  melodrama  in  this  book, 
but  if  there  be,  it  is  only  because  it  is 
true  to  life.  Its  author  obevs  the  rule  dis- 
played in  the  oflSces  of  the  rival  of  the 
*^  Diurnal,"  on  whose  staff  served  his  hero : 
he  respects  "  Accuracy !  Accuracy  !  AC- 
CUKACY ! ''    He  tells  us  facts,  the  facts 
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from  which  truth  is  extracted;    and  his 
undertaking  is  not  beyond  his  powers. 

This  same  sense  of  the  contrasts  of  life 
is    discernible  in  Mr.   Benjamin   Swift's 
The   Game  of  Love,  which  opposes  the 
two  extremes  without  intervening  grada- 
tions.    In  fiction  London  remains  Dick- 
ens's, even  after  these  many  years,  and 
though  not  even  a  most  liberal  interpreta- 
tion would  justify  us  in  classing  this  novel 
with  the  works  of  the  new  Dickens  school 
which,  after  its  recent  activity,  seems  to 
have   subsided   for  the   moment,   it  ap- 
proaches it  more  nearly  than  any  other 
recognizable  "  school "  of  current  British 
fiction.    Mr.  Swift's  double  plot  concerns 
British  "  county ''  people,  and  even  a  peer, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  submerged  tenth  on 
the  other — the  world  in  which  the  honest 
chimney  sweep  is  the  landlord  of  the  pick- 
pocket, in  which  the  poet  may  dwell,  driv- 
en by  necessity — an  instance  of  this  was 
not  far  to  seek  some  years  ago, — and  in 
which  a  miser  may  well  be  found  to  claim 
kinship  with  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
In  the  painter's  sense  of  the  word  Mr. 
Swift's  composition  is  faulty.    He  groups 
at  both  ends  of  his  canvas,  leading  up  to 
nothing  in  the  centre,  which  he  calmly 
leaves  bare.    Moreover,  he  masses  all  his 
shadow  on  the  left,  while  flooding  the 
right  with  sunshine.     Still,  all  this  does 
not  affect  the  readableness  of  his  book, 
which,  thanks  be  to  heaven,  we  are  not 
expected  to  take  too  seriously.     In  the 
depths  there  is  an  appalling  tragedy  of 
life,    whose   onlv   survivor   is   somewhat 
shadowy  in  the  end;  but  on  the  heights 
there  is  an  entertaining  comedy,  of  the 
prodigal  son  cast  adrift  by  his  dignified 
father  and  his  priggish  brother,  taking 
service  with  a  nobleman,  and  carrying 
off  that  brother's  bride,  after  playing  a 
delightful  masquerade  in  a  country-house 
full  of  bewildered  gentry.     This  is  an 
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eighteenth-century  situation,  but  it  fits 
well  in  the  present  time  as  told  by  Mr. 
Swift.  The  idea  is  sufficiently  suggestive 
to  form  the  framework  of  a  comedy  with 
a  touch  of  farce. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor  tells  an  ob- 
vious story  very  acceptably  in  The  Crim- 
son Wing.  Who  that  writes  a  novel  of  the 
Franco-German  War  can  help  feeling  the 
influence  of  Zola's  "  Debacle,"  can  refrain 
from  profiting  by  its  documentary  ma- 
terial? Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor  has  made 
slight  and  perfectly  legitimate  use  of  these 
data  in  sketching  the  historical  side  of  his 
tale;  and  when  we  say  that  in  his  plot  he 
reminds  us  here  and  there  of  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, we  intend  to  convey  no  insinuation 
of  plagiarism — such  a  charge  we  would 
make  without  attempt  at  disguising  it — 
but  merely  a  measure  of  the  ingenious  ra- 
pidity of  the  action.  Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor 
introduces  historical  personages  —  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  Crown  Prince, 
Moltke,  Bismarck,  "  Phil "  Sheridan,  Na- 
poleon, Benedetti,  General  Douay — ^but 
merely  for  the  sake  of  historical  effect :  he 
respects  them  too  much  to  make  them  do 
a  share  of  the  work  of  his  fiction  in  addi- 
tion to  that  they  bore  in  the  making  of 
history. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  tale — ^the 
side  of  the  Offenbach  opera  bouife  and  its 
divinities,  of  the  froth  of  life  in  France  in 
the  days  of  the  third  Napoleon,  when  Ems 
was  almost  a  French  watering-place.  The 
wickedness  of  this  is  decidedly  innocuous, 
pronouncedly  boyish.  The  book  will  do 
young  men  no  harm,  though  perhaps  our 
young  ladies — what  a  care  they  are  to  us, 
and  how  we  must  ever  judge  our  fiction 
according  to  their  innocence! — ^may  find- 
it  forbidden  fruit,  guarded  by  careful  par- 
ents. The  author  has  here  attempted 
something  great  and  profound,  the  eternal 
problem  of  the  redemption  of  a  woman  by 
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a  pure  love.  He  has  not  quite  succeeded 
— ^unless  the  reader  be  ready  to  collaborate 
with  him  to  an  unusual  degree.  Here  we 
stand  before  the  old  academic  question  of 
the  exact  proportion  of  the  work  to  be 
done  by  the  writer  himself,  and  the  degree 
to  which  he  may  rely  upon  the  understand- 
ing of  his  audience.  It  is  an  interesting 
question,  which  need  not  detain  us  in  the 
consideration  of  this  story,  which  we  may 
take  as  it  stands,  amusing,  well  planned, 
and  dealing  superficially,  and  possibly 
impressionistically,  according  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  reader,  with  an  interesting 
phase  of  a  life  that,  happily  enough  for  us, 
remains  alien  to  our  civilization. 

Of  more  importance  is  the  question  of 
method  in  a  consideration  of  Mrs.  Jennette 
Lee^s  The  Son  of  a  Fiddler.  She  knows 
New  England  and  its  folk;  she  has  this 
time  a  romantic  story  to  tell,  but  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  her  method  of  tell- 
ing it  is  fundamentally  wrong.  Her  read- 
er has  to  do  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
to  supplement  her  own,  which  is  disjoint- 
ed, episodical,  impressionistic,  with  many 
gaps  that  require  filling  out.  She  is  not 
a  short-story  writer,  and  yet  that  would 
seem  to  be  her  true  field,  if  the  evidence  of 
her  novels  can  be  accepted.  To  write  a 
series  of  chapters,  each  complete  in  itself, 
and  to  place  them  side  by  side,  is  some- 
thing different  from  the  writing  of  a  novel. 
The  novel  is  suggested,  no  doubt,  and 
suggested  unmistakably,  but  the  result  is 
halting,  disturbing,  distracting,  because 
the  reader  is  kept  busy  building  bridges 
for  himself  from  chapter  to  chapter. 


STORIES   LIGHTLY   TOUCHED 

THE  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box  "  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  delightful  of 
the  several  books  last  year  which  showed 


that  the  world  was  ready  to  be  diverted 
from  melodrama.  And  now  Mr.  Harland 
has  followed  it  with  a  book  which^  if 
equally  successful,  will  open  ihe  way  still 
wider  for  the  writers  with  a  light  touch. 
"The  CardinaFs  Snuff-Box ''—not  the 
veritable  box,  but  the  story — ^was  a  soap- 
bubble  tossed  into  the  air.  The  Lady 
Paramount  is  perhaps  more  like  a  bit  of 
bubbled  foam.  The  delicacy  and  the 
iridescence  are  there,  but  the  idyl  is  not 
so  exquisitely  formed,  so  centred.  One 
trouble  is  in  the  lightsome,  discursive 
Adrian,  of  whom  the  hero  says :  "  You're 
an  effulgent  sort  of  egotist,  as  egotists  go; 
but  you  yield  much  cry  for  mighty  little 
wool." 

Something  of  that  sort  is  what  one  is 
tempted  to  say  of  the  whole  story.  It 
cannot  be  called  slighter  than  its  prede- 
cessor, but  it  is  certainly  less  sustained  by 
its  side  characters.  Adrian — ^pink,  white, 
and  wearisomely  gay — is  no  substitute  for 
the  Cardinal,  and  Miss  Sandus,  though  an 
engaging  old  lady,  lacks  the  quaintness  of 
Marietta.  The  first  chapter  and  several 
chapters  toward  the  end  are  placed  in 
Sampaolo,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  but 
the  body  of  the  story  has  an  English  set- 
ting. Susanna,  Countess  of  Sampaolo, 
has  it  upon  her  mind  to  make  over  her 
estates  and  title  to  her  distant  cousin, 
Anthony  Craf ord,  the  heir  of  the  unjustly 
exiled  elder  branch  of  the  family.  As  the 
present  succession  has  been  legalized  by 
the  Italian  Government,  the  estates  cannot 
be  passed  over  to  Anthony  by  deed,  but  if 
Susanna  were  to  enter  a  convent  the 
property  would  go  to  him  as  next  heir. 
Susanna,  however,  has  a  better  plan  in 
view,  although  she  has  never  seen  An- 
thony. She  goes  to  England  under  an  as- 
sumed name  and  meets  him.  One  passing 
glimpse  of  her  prepares  the  way  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned;  and,  with  her  romantic 
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idea  fast  in  her  head^  she  is  almost  in  love 
-with,  him  before  first  sight.  One  would 
think  that  there  could  be  no  complications 
under  such  circumstances^  but  Susanna 
manufactures  them  industriously  and 
clianningly  until  the  last  page. 

In  reading  Miss  Eleanor  Hoyf  s  stories 
of   Nancy,  one  can  scarcely  help  feeling 
tliat  here  is  a  series  of  sketches  casually 
be^un^  but  gathering  a  more  definite  idea 
as   it  goes  along.     Each  sketch  is  slight 
and  gay,  and  their  collected  weight  is  cer- 
tainly not  unwieldy,  yet  the  figures  of 
Nancy  and  the  various  young  men  who 
do  their  part  in  breaking  the  monotony  of 
life  for  her  stand  out  as  if  in  light,  skilful 
pencil    strokes — not,    however,    like    the 
strokes  of  Mr.  Stanlaws^s  pencil,  which  is 
governed  by  an  art  too  faddish  to  be  in- 
terpretative.   Nancy,  creature  of  epigrams 
and  flirtations  as  she  is,  has  a  New  Hamp- 
shire head  and  a  Kentucky  heart  which 
show  just  enough  even  in  the  lightest  and 
the  tritest  of  the  tales — for,  alas,  one  or 
two  of  them  are  trite — ^to  make  her  thor- 
oughly alive.    The  stories  tell  of  her  ad- 
ventures in  the  game  of  love,  and  fre- 
quently are  in  her  own  words  with  the 
'^  man  who  came  often  ^^  for  listener.    In 
the  end  this  patient  gentleman  receives  his 
reward.     "  Touring  in  Bohemia  "  is  not 
only  the  most  delightful   story   of   this 
series,  but  far  the  joUiest  and  truest  study 
of  '^  Bohemia  *^  that  we  have  had  in  a  long 
time.     No  one  else  has  shown  quite  such 
a  rollicking  sense  of  humor  or  quite  such 
clear-sightedness  in  picturing  that  queer 
quarter  of  the  world  where  the  one  com- 
mandment is,  "  Thou  shalt  not  drop  thy 
pose.^'    The  poet  and  the  artist  and  the 
problem  novelist — dare  one  say  that  they 
are  not  portraits  or  at  least  composites? 
The  poet  leaves  Nancy  with  twenty-six 
sonnets  written  to  her.     "  The  sonnets  are 
to  be  printed  in  February,  so  his  time 


wasn't  wasted,  and  I  needn^t  reproach 
myself.  Yet  they  say  there's  no  thrift  in 
Bohemia.^' 

A  very  different  style  of  humorous, 
lightly  touched  fiction  is  that  which  Mr. 
W.  W.  Jacobs  has  been  practising  for  sev- 
eral years,  in  short  stories  of  English 
waterside  life  or  of  cruises  from  English 
port  to  port.  Mr.  Jacobs  writes  a  simple 
story  with  no  literary  flourishes,  but  with 
plenty  of  amusing  incidents,  often  acted 
out  by  sturdy,  salty  characters  not  averse 
to  horse-play.  This  year  a  novel  of  his 
has  appeared,  and  it  shows  that  he  is  as 
good  at  sustaining  humorous  situations 
and  characters  as  at  creating  them.  Many 
people  will  probably  think  of  Dickens  in 
reading  this  book,  but  of  Dickens  with  all 
the  elements  of  tragedy  omitted.  At 
Sunwich  Port  begins  and  centres  round 
the  ill-feeling  between  Captains  Nugent 
and  Hardy.  Captain  Nugent,  whose  ship. 
Conqueror,  has  collided  with  another  boat, 
is  suspended  for  six  months  by  the  Court 
of  Inquiry,  and  his  first  oflBcer,  Hardy, 
being  recommended  for  promotion,  gets 
Nugent^s  ship.  Nugenfs  children,  Kate 
and  Jack,  carry  on  the  quarrel  with 
Hard/s  boy  Jem,  and  deepen  it,  much  to 
the  regret  of  Jem  in  later  years  when  he 
falls  in  love  with  Kate.  The  situation  is 
ingeniously  complicated  by  Nugent's  at- 
tempt to  have  his  own  son  kidnapped  and 
carried  to  sea  on  a  whaler  to  save  him 
from  his  engagement  to  one  Amelia 
Kybird,  who  is  of  a  lower  walk  in  life,  her 
father  being  both  scoundrel  and  old-clothes 
dealer.  Unfortunately,  the  shady  agent 
chosen  for  the  work  is  a  friend  of  Ky- 
bird's,  and,  instead  of  kidnapping  Jack, 
he  takes  off  the  old  captain  himself  and 
stows  him  away,  drugged,  on  board  of  his 
old  ship.  Conqueror,  in  command  of  his 
enemy.  Captain  Hardy.  Hardy  feigns 
ignorance    of    Nugent^s    identity,    and 
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grants  him  no  amenities.  The  situation, 
which  is  ludicrous  enough,  is  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  the  obstacles  which  the  persistent 
Jem  finds  in  his  path,  and  the  story  is 
pure  comedy  from  beginning  to  end.  Mr. 
Wilks,  the  old  ship  steward  whose  pleas- 
ant latter  days  on  shore  are  embittered  by 
the  attentions  of  his  neighbor,  Mrs.  Silk; 
the  Kybirds,  who  take  in  Jack  Nugent, 
who  has  quarrelled  with  his  father,  and 
proceed  to  make  him  one  of  themselves  to 
the  extent  of  engaging  their  daughter  to 
him  almost  before  he  knows  it,  are  all 
good  comedy  characters,  as  vivid,  though 
less  insistently  portrayed,  than  the  minor 
characters  of  Dickens. 

Many  Waters,  a  story  of  newspaper 
men,  written  from  a  full  knowledge  of 
their  work  and  ways,  though  gayly  told 
wherever  it  is  possible,  is  more  of  an  all- 
round  story,  showing  the  dark  side  of 
things  as  well  as  the  bright.  Its  principal 
characters  are  Shotterly,  a  man  already 
eminent  on  Newspaper  Row,  and  Hart- 
ford, a  young  fellow  who  has  just  come 
to  the  city  to  make  his  way  as  a  writer; 
but  there  are  many  other  newspaper  men, 
besides  men  in  other  walks  of  life.  The 
love  element  is  present,  even  predominant, 
as  one  may  guess  from  the  motto  on  the 
title-page,  "  Many  waters  cannot  quench 
love."  Hartford  is  in  love  with  Elinor 
Wharton,  a  young  girl  whom  he  had 
kno^Ti  in  the  country,  but  who  presently 
comes  to  town.  Shotterly  loves  his  own 
wife  Zoe,  who  cares  little  for  him,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  two  men — one  to  win  a  wife, 
the  other  to  make  a  dissatisfied  wife 
happy — form  the  sentimental  portion  of 
a  book  that  is  full  of  action,  and  shows 
the  rushing  life  of  a  great  city  as  it  can 
only  be  seen  from  the  view-point  of  a 
newspaper  man.  The  night  and  the  day 
before  Shotterlv  hears  that  his  wife  has 
gone  away  with  another  man  are  a  very 
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unpretentious  but  very  effective  prepara- 
tion for  an  emotional  crisis.  A  night  of 
nervous  excitement  followed  by  a  day 
when  work  goes  wrong  in  the  oflSce  give 
a  sense  of  increasing  tension  which  could 
scarcely  be  better  done.  Incidentally  the 
story  claims  that  the  '^  yellow  journals  '* 
are  our  only  really  conscientious  and  ac- 
curate newspapers,  and  we  scarcely  know 
whether  to  count  that  implication  as 
among  the  humorous  or  the  tragic  ele- 
ments of  the  tale. 

Afary  Tracy  Earle, 


EEADABLE  TALES 

MR.  WHITE'S  book  is  of  that  rapidly 
increasing  number  which  in  part 
inspire,  in  part  reflect  the  growing  inter- 
est in  the  "  strenuous  "  life  of  America  of 
to-day  and  yesterday.  As  a  picturesque 
account  of  the  ^Mumberjack's "  experi- 
ences and  the  opportunities  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  lumbering  it  deserves  the  heartiest 
welcome.  As  fiction  it  is  not  well  pro- 
portioned, and  at  times  suffers  from  an 
indifference  to  its  tragedies  which  is  cold- 
blooded. It  has  no  polite  excuses  for  its 
continuous  exhibit  of  elemental  passions 
in  their  honest  but  savage  expression.  It 
throbs  with  the  pulse  of  red  blood.  The 
"  Fighting  Forty  '^  in  the  hour  of  their  re- 
venge are  matched  only  by  the  wolves  of 
their  night;  Thorpe,  the  hero,  in  a  fury 
hurling  an  axe  at  the  head  of  a  slow-mov- 
ing teamster,  is  not  a  convincing  example 
of  manhood  in  its  best  estate.  But  these 
pages  are  redolent,  too,  with  the  balsam 
of  the  forest  and  are  infused  with  a  love 
for  the  dark  arches  and  the  sun-bathed 
patches  of  the  woods  and  for  the  rushing 
river,  which  draws  upon  a  rich  store  of  ex- 
perience and  observation  in  the  making  of 
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pictures.    The  scenes  of  the  lumber  camp, 
tree  felling,  log  hauling,  the  "  drive,^^  and 
the  clashes  between  men  of  rival  gangs  are 
"well  done  and  are  crammed  with  detail. 
Jimmy  Powers,  throwing  his  hat  in  the 
face  of  death  as  the  breaking  log-jam  over- 
whelms him,  is  dramatic  in  the  extreme. 
Mr.  Whitens  descriptive  powers  are  un- 
•doubted.     In  another  book  we  may  look 
for  a  discrimination  in  the  exercise  of 
these  which  will  make  the  story  not  less 
real  and  picturesque  and  better  ordered. 

The  present  book  may  hardly  be  called 
a  novel.  It  tells  vigorously  and  with  di- 
rectness of  the  struggle  of  a  young  man 
against  the  handicap  of  an  embezzling 
father,  the  enmity  of  a  powerful  firm  of 
lumber  men,  a  lack  of  money,  and  the 
necessity  of  supporting  a  sister  whom  he 
misunderstands  and  who  misunderstands 
him.  Thorpe  wins  his  way — a  little  too 
easily  at  first,  we  are  disposed  to  think — 
because  he  has  the  courage,  indomitable 
will,  and  common  sense  which  fit  a  man  to 
be  a  master  of  men.  From  a  chore  boy  in 
a  Michigan  lumber  camp  he  becomes  an 
expert  "  swamper,'^  "  decker,^'  and  "  cant- 
hook  man."  As  a  ^^  landlooker  "  he  strikes 
out  for  himself,  and  discovers  a  tract  of 
pine  land,  from  which  he  cuts  almost  a 
fortune,  only  to  sacrifice  it  at  the  supreme 
moment  for  the  sake  of  a  hulking  fellow 
whose  love-story  has  wakened  his  heart. 
Thorpe's  own  love-story  comes  into  the 
book  too  late.  It  surprises  us  with  a  sweet- 
ness and  idyllic  promise  which  make  us 
lenient  to  occasional  lapses,  but  do  not 
diminish  regret  at  having  so  brief  an  ac- 
quaintance with  "the  dream  girl" — the 
candid  and  healthy  Hilda. 

The  author  of  "Without  a  Warrant" 
develops.  The  Master  of  Caxton  is  an  un- 
commonly entertaining  story,  though  there 
will  likely  be  dispute  as  to  the  choice  of 
title  for  it.    Cassandra  Dale  is  conspicu- 


Th«  Mai»ticr  of  Caxton.    By  Hildegnrd  Brooka.     ChRrlea 
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ously  the  inspiration  and  pivot  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  to  deny  her  the  compliment  of 
a  place  on  the  covers  seems  unfair,  and 
raises  expectations  of  Donald  Peyton-Call 
which  are  scarcely  realized.  That  careless 
and  good-looking  gentleman  has  certain 
claim  on  our  affections,  but  earns  entire 
respect  for  himself  at  a  late  hour.  Cas- 
sandra on  the  contrary  commands  instant 
respect,  but  prompts  the  reader  to  wish 
that  she  might  more  often  exhibit  femi- 
nine weaknesses.  None  the  less  she  is  an 
interesting  figure  and  stands  out  definitely 
from  her  surroundings. 

The  story  is  laid  in  the  South  and  in 
the  present  day.  It  is  a  love-story  with 
something  more  than  sentiment  and  the 
erection  of  fictitious  barriers  to  give  op- 
portunity for  its  plot.  Cassandra  Dale, 
the  daughter  of  a  poor-white  family  of 
Eolfe  Court  House,  and  adopted  by  a 
wealthy  woman  of  the  North,  by  whom  she 
is  brought  up  and  educated,  surrenders  the 
inheritance  of  a  fortune,  contingent  upon 
her  continuance  of  a  philanthropic  mis- 
sion, to  return  to  her  family.  This  she 
finds  to  consist  of  three  brothers,  hand- 
some, shiftless,  honest  fellows,  living  in  a 
shack  much  the  life  which  their  parents 
led  before  them.  Cassandra  establishes 
herself  here,  determined  to  improve  their 
condition.  Meanwhile  she  has  met  and 
made  friends  with  several  of  the  better- 
born  people  of  the  neighborhood,  among 
them  Virgie  Fanton,  an  audacious  beaut}^ 
who  wants  only  those  men  around  her  who 
have  no  rights  which  she  is  bound  to  re- 
spect, and  who  makes  Donald  Peyton-Call, 
her  fianc6,  the  daily  object  of  this  frank 
coquetry.  Mr.  Peyton-Call,  for  his  part, 
cheerfully  acknowledges  that  somebody 
has  secured  pretty  nearly  everything  he 
ever  owned,  but  consoles  himself  with  life 
as  it  is,  and  is  doing  no  ^ood  to  a  rather 
fine  nature  bv  bad  habits.  Between  these 
two  steps  Cassandra,  intent  solely  on 
bringing  her  family  to  a  clearer  concep- 
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tion  of  their  responsibilities,  but  soon  to 
learn  that  Virgie,  Mr.  Peyton-Call,  and 
her  own  oldest  brother  among  them  have 
plans  to  which  she  must  give  unconscious 
or  unwilling  aid.  Virgie's  father,  an  un- 
scrupulous man,  also  comes  within  the 
field  of  Cassandra's  influence,  and  from 
these  elements,  with  the  introduction  of  a 
lost  contract  and  an  almost  forgotten  fam- 
ily scandal.  Miss  Brooks  evolves  complica- 
tions which  pique  curiosity  and  develop 
cumulative  interest.  More  than  this,  she 
has,  in  some  well-managed  situations, 
evinced  an  excellent  understanding  of 
character  and  has  reproduced  with  the 
appreciation  of  a  native  the  Southern 
speech  and  attitude.  The  book  gives  the 
impression  of  reality  from  first  page  to 
last,  and  is  distinctly  readable. 

Dorothy  South,  a  love-story  of  Virginia 
just  before  the  war,  is  to  be  read  leisure- 
ly and  without  expectation  of  surprises. 
There  is  no  elaboration  of  plot  and  the 
character  development  is  slight  except  in 
the  girlish  figure  of  the  jealously  guarded 
Dorothy  herself,  and  in  her  it  is  the  ripen- 
ing of  those  gracious  qualities  of  mind  and 
'  body  which  make  her  lovable  from  the 
start,  but  which  are  so  irrevocably  and  ob- 
viously at  the  command  of  Doctor  Arthur 
Brent  from  the  moment  of  their  meeting 
that  the  reader  with  an  appetite  for  the 
mischances  and  uncertainties  of  love  con- 
fesses to  a  wish  to  take  a  hand  in  abetting 
Madison  and  Jefferson  Pevton.  Edmonia 
Bannister,  the  toast  of  her  neighborhood, 
who  promises  to  make  it  interesting  for  the 
handsome  and  accomplished  Doctor  Brent, 
also  fails  to  live  up  to  her  opportunities  in 
this  respect,  which  is  all  the  more  pro- 
voking because  we  feel  sure  the  Doctor  is 
of  metal  to  yield  a  ringing  note.  As  it  is, 
he  proves  himself  worthy  of  Dorothy,  and 
shows  a  will,  capacity,  and  patience  in 

DoBOTHT  South.  By  George  Cmy  Etj^rloPton.  IHuRtrRted 
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keeping  with  the  atmosphere  of  a  story 
for  which,  it  is  fair  to  presume^  there  will 
be  a  host  of  satisfied  readers.    The  quiet 
of  the  book  will  be  its  chief  cbann  for 
these.    Aunt  Polly,  who  has  no  faith  in 
the  traveller's  tale  that  the  earth  is  round, 
and  does  not  believe  in  railroads,  but  who 
places  herself  exactly  when  she  informs 
the  scheming  Madison  Peyton  that   she 
would  call  him  a  fool,  if  the  Bible  didn't 
forbid,  is   in   harmony  with   her   broad 
porches  embowered   in  honeysuckle    and 
climbing  roses;    Colonel  Majors  and  the 
rest,  and  Dick,  Diana,  and  Polydore,  and 
the  other  darkies  fill  in  a  bit  of  Southern 
sweetness  and  contentment  over  which  the 
approaching  war  is  allowed  to  cast  but  the 
lightest  of  shadows.    Mr.  Eggleston  again 
shows  that  he  knows  his  Virginia.     His 
pictures  of  the  days  in  which  each  gentle- 
man at  the  dinner-table  carved  his  own 
joint  or  pair  of  fowls  are  delightfully  in- 
timate.    The  publishers  have  given  the 
book  dainty  dress,  and  there  is  a  winning 
portrait  of  Dorothy  in  the  riding  habit 
she  wears  so  gracefully,  and  other  illus- 
trations by  C.  D.  Williams. 

"  Droll  to  be  dead  in  such  fine  weather/' 
ilr.  Watroiis  has  recorded  in  "  Mr.  Dra- 
per's Diar}-,''  one  of  the  eighteen  sketches 
and  short  stories  collected  in  Young  How- 
son's  Wife.  The  words  gather  pathetic 
significance  from  the  fact  that  their  au- 
thor died  but  a  few  days  before  his  book 
was  published,  and  again  and  again  they 
are  recalled  by  the  tragic  note  which 
predominates  in  most  of  the  other  contri- 
butions. The  tragedy  in  these  is  stark, 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  livelier  spirit  in 
which  part  of  the  book's  contents  is  con- 
ceived, some  really  clever  work  would  be 
likely  to  be  passed  over.  The  sketches 
are  a  few  of  them  humorously  cynical,  a 
few  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  for 
satire  in  the  foibles  of  the  dav,  one  an 
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idyl  reminiscent  of  the  French  manner, 
the  rest  snch  bits  of  description  and  nar- 
rative as  the  experiences  of  a  newspaper 
man  afford  and  his  skill  enable  him  to  put 
graphically  and  entertainingly  into  writ- 
ing. Mr.  Watrous,  as  an  exceedingly  active 
and  versatile  newspaper  worker  for  a  fair 
sliare  of  years,  viewed  the  panorama  of 
city  life  as  a  trained  observer  at  close 
range;  and  this  much  may  be  said  for  his 
book:    there  is  not  a  contribution  in  it 
"which,  by  oddity  of  circumstance,  novel 
point  of  view,  or  a  breezy  fashion  of  put- 
ting things,  does  not  prick  interest.    The 
sketches  and  stories  are  of  all  sorts.    There 
has  been  no  attempt  to  group  them,  other 
than  to  print  the  line  that  the  first  six 
relate  to  married,  the  others  to  unmar- 
ried women. 

"The  Two  Comets  of  Monmouth ^^  is 
an  essay  at  historical  fiction,  slender,  but 
done  with  some  accuracy  of  detail  and  a 
nice  fancy ;  "  Old  Coaching  Days  ^^  uses 
an  account  of  a  journey  on  the  express 
stage-line  from  Philadelphia  to  N"ew  York 
in  1830  as  the  setting  for  a  wooing;  "  The 
Appearance  of  Evil^'  puts  an  old  and 
sombre  picture  in  a  new  frame ;  "  The 
Woman  who  Sang^^  tells  of  a  last  and 
pathetic  triumph ;  '^  Oliver  Mendwell's 
Wife  ^'  relates  the  deplorable  consequences 
of  woman's  acquisition  of  the  franchise. 
In  many  respects  the  titular  story,  with 
its  eternal  question,  is  the  strongest  thing 
in  the  volume. 

Francis  Churchill  Williams. 


GOOD  ROMANCES,  IF  HISTORICAL 

THE  historical  novel  entered  some 
time  ago  upon  the  machine-made 
stage :  it  became  easy  to  manufacture  the 
article,  but,  as  is  always  the  case  with 
factory  work,  what  was  won  in  quantity 
of  production  was  lost  in  quality.  The 
hand-made,  artistic  product  has  become 
rare.      The  greatest  of  the  many  merits 


of  Mr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady^s  Hohen- 
zollern  is  that  it  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  hand-made.  To  be  sure,  it  be- 
longs to  the  family  of  historical  fiction, 
which  lives  in  an  atmosphere  that  in  its 
essence  remains  always  the  same,  but  it 
has  a  vigorous,  honest  spontaneity  about 
it  that  carries  the  reader  along  for  the 
moment  being,  and  leaves  him  well  satis- 
fied at  the  end.  "  The  viUain  still  pur- 
sued her"  is  an  old  and  tried  formula, 
but  when  no  less  a  personage  than  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa  is  the  pursuer,  and  when 
his  rivals  number  no  less  than  two,  and 
these  two  a  Guelf  and  a  HohenzoUern, 
the  situation  is  somewhat  changed.  This 
is  a  capital  bit  of  writing,  which  will 
please  many  a  jaded  palate..  It  has  the 
making  of  a  play  in  it,  but  with  that  we 
are  not  concerned  for  the  moment.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  Mr.  Brady  has  evidently 
found  time  in  his  vigorously  busy  career 
as  a  writer  to  bring  to  a  higher  state  of 
merit  a  method  that  serves  remarkablv 
well  as  the  vehicle  of  his  strenuous  ma- 
terial. His  characters  have  individuality, 
his  heroine  has  charm,  his  romance  has  a 
convincing  touch.  HohenzoUern  is  be- 
yond doubt  his  best  work  thus  far.  It 
sounds  a  fresh  note  in  a  somewhat  jaded 
genre. 

Great  courage  is  sometimes  required  to 
do  a  conventional  thing,  and  the  novelist 
who  would  still  tell  us  tales  of  the  Revo- 
lution is  certainly  daring  in  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  those  who  apparently  have 
gleaned  that  particular  field  with  minute 
thoroughness.  Mr.  Hamblen  Sears  reaps 
the  reward  of  his  boldness  in  None  but  the 
Brave,  which,  like  Mr.  Brady^s  book,  has 
the  merit  of  freshness,  however  familiar 
its  subject.  It  is  certainly  a  strenuous 
tale,  for  if  ever  bravery  was  tried  inces- 
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santly,  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  hero  of  this 
book :  he  deserves  his  fair  damsel,  won  in 
circumstances  suflSciently  romantic  to 
make  one  rejoice  over  his  victory.  The 
debatable  ground  between  the  Colonial 
and  the  British  lines  on  the  Hudson  at 
Tarrytown  and  New  York  furnish  the 
scenes;  the  moment  of  Benedict  Arnold^s 
attempted  treachery  the  setting,  the  his- 
torical plot  into  which  the  author  weaves 
the  doings  of  his  imaginary  characters. 
The  maid  is  wed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  under  ingeniously  planned  condi- 
tions; she  is  won  later,  amid  the  clash  of 
arms,  with  plot  and  counter-plot,  love 
winning  the  day  over  traitors  and  enemies 
,  less  historic  than  Arnold,  whom  the  hero 
is  sent  to  capture  in  New  York.  Wash- 
ington, Lafayette,  Clinton  and  Howe,  the 
Baroness  Riedesel  and  other  historical 
personages,  flit  through  the  pages  of  this 
story,  which  is  as  well  written  as  planned. 
It  is  sound,  capable  literary  work. 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  is  at  his  best  in 
The  Captain  of  the  Gray  Horse  Troop, 
strong,  direct,  dramatic,  with  the  human 
touch  that  rings  true,  and  historical. 
For  the  American  Indian  is  certainly  al- 
ready a  part  of  history,  as  is  his  treatment 
bv  the  innumerable  children  of  the  Great 
White  Father  at  Washington,  who  is  their 
guardian.  Mr.  Garland's  interest  in  the 
Red  Men  is  not  sentimental,  much  less 
purelv  scientific :  thev  are  men  and  wom- 
en  he  has  known  and  learned  to  love, 
whose  wrongs  he  understands,  wliose  part 
he  takes,  so  far  as  tliat  is  necessary,  in 
the  person  of  his  hero.  Being  a  novelist 
first  of  all,  however,  he  does  not  indict, 
he  does  not  denounce:  he  chronicles,  and 
in  the  recording  tells  a  tale  of  duty  done ; 
of  fine,  sturdy,  honest  American  man- 
hood; of  love  triumphing  over  prejudice 
without  sacrifice  of  principle.  The  true 
note  of  historical  romance  rings  in  the 
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mastery  of  the  young  army  oflBcer  over  the 
mob  which  invades  the  territory  on  l3Tich- 
ing  bent ;  and  when  the  Gray  Horse  Troop 
arrives,  clad  in  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  author  stirs  the 
heart  of  every  citizen  acknowledging  al- 
legiance to  Uncle  Sam.  Mr.  Garland's 
name  is  not  one  to  be  easily  submerged 
in  the  flood  of  "  current  literature.'*  This 
latest  book  of  his  deserves  consideration. 
There  is  life  in  it,  and  human  nature,  and 
the  still  primitive  West  which  its  author 
knows  and  interprets  so  well. 

Youth,  beauty,  love — ^these  form  the 
trinity  upon  which  is  founded  all  ro- 
mance. Mr.  Charles  Major  felt  this  in- 
stinctively when  he  wrote  "  When  Knight- 
hood Was  in  Flower,^'  which  the  three 
carried  to  success,  notwithstanding  the 
amazing  crudity  of  its  writing.  Since 
then  this  author  has  wiselv  taken  the 
trouble  to  learn  his  trade,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  his  new  book,  Dorothy  Ver- 
non of  Haddon  Hall,  deserves  serious 
attention.  Mr.  Major  remains  true  to  the 
trinity,  which  is,  indeed,  palpably  of  the 
essence  of  his  talent;  but  he  has  improved 
in  method  and  style  to  an  extent  upon 
which  he  is  to  be  congratulated.  Popular 
his  new  story  will  be — ^there  can  be  httle 
doubt  of  that,  and  it  will  deserve  its  popu- 
larity also  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  insist 
ufjon  literary  quality  in  even  the  "best- 
selling"  books.  It  has  the  true  ring, 
evoked  now  by  a  skilful  hand,  not  struck 
at  random.  The  story  is  an  historical  ro- 
mance, not  an  historical  novel:  Dorothy 
Vernon  did  elope  with  John  Manners  in 
the  days  of  Good  Queen  Bess,  and  brouglit 
to  the  house  of  Rutland  the  wide  domain 
of  Haddon  Hall,  but  it  is  a  love-storv 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  the  presence 
of  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Stuart  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  They  are  but  in- 
cidental figures  in  the  plot,  which  never 
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wanders  far  in  its  interest  from  the  proud, 
imperious,  indomitable  personality  of 
Dorothy,  whose  blind  friend.  Lady  Alag- 
dalene  Stanley,  introduces  a  gentler  note 
of  pure  affection  into  the  chronicle  of  her 
headstrong  passion. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous 
reading  in  N.  M.  Meakin^s  The  Assassins, 
mostly  about  Saladin  and  the  Crusaders 
under  their  great  leader  Richard;  conse- 
quently the  reader  cannot  help  remember- 
ing Sir  Walter.  Then,  for  the  sake  of 
good  measure,  there  is  a  heretical  sect 
which  believes  itself  orthodox,  of  course, 
a  terrible  secret  society,  something  like 
the  mixture  of  Jesuits  and  thugs  in  Sue^s 
masteriy  dime  novel,  a  society  which, 
made  up  of  outcasts  of  all  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Africa,  counts  even  renegade 
Franks  among  its  members.  The  death 
of  Saladin  is  decreed  by  this  order,  whose 
leaders  are  not  fanatics  but  clever  scoffers, 
who  count  among  their  means  of  decep- 
tion even  a  make-believe  Paradise,  with 
houris  and  all  the  pleasures  promised  by 
Mohammed  himself.  The  old  pagan 
priestcraft,  it  will  be  seen,  in  a  later 
guise.  The  man  who  is  chosen  to  be  the 
assassin  of  the  great  Sultan  is  allowed  to 
dwell  in  this  earthly  Paradise,  ere  he  is 
sent  upon  his  mission.  But  he  falls  in 
love  with  one  of  the  maidens  there, 
whence  it  follows  that  Saladin  is  not  mur- 
dered. It  is  all  old,  familiar  material, 
handled  with  a  certain  measure  of  clever- 


ness. The  battles  between  Christians  and 
Moslems  are  the  best  thing  in  the  book. 
It  is  hard  to  classify  or  judge  it,  for  it 
is  altogether  a  question  of  taste  in  fiction, 
and  there  be  tastes  many  in  that  field  of 
literature  nowadays. 

Mary  Catherine  Crowley  returns  to  old 
Detroit,  the  scene  of  her  earlier  story,  "  A 
Daughter  of  New  France,^'  in  her  new 
book.  The  Heroine  of  the  Strait,  which 
deals  with  the  surrender  of  the  post  to  the 
British,  and  Pontiac's  imsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  capture  it  in  1763.  Here,  then, 
is  material  for  a  tale  of  bloodshed  and 
cruelty  and  danger  and  treachery,  but,  on 
the  whole,  Englishman  and  Frenchman 
and  Indian  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  coo- 
ing dove,  for  this  tale  is  told  by  a  woman 
— chiefly  for  young  women,  we  suppose — 
and  love  pervades  it  from  beginning  to 
end,  the  usual  love  of  a  daughter  of  the 
conquered  for  a  son  of  the  conquerors. 
Miss  Crowley  has  no  pretty  talent  for  the 
strenuous  life  in  its  most  primitive  ex- 
pression; she  tells  of  it,  but  not  con 
amore,  for  her  real  interests  lead  her  else- 
where. She  is  scrupulously  and  meritori- 
ously exact  in  her  use  of  historical  au- 
thorities— the  facts  are  all  here,  but  the 
blood-and-thunder  spirit  is  missing.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  tells  a  sweet  love- 
story,  if  not  a  strikingly  original  one,  and 
tells  it  skilfully,  while  managing  to  reflect 
the  daily  life  of  the  French  settlers  of  the 
day. 
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CRITICISM  IX  DISGUISE 

MR.    H.    G.    WELLS   has   persuaded 
himself  that  his  latest  book  is  a 
serious    attempt    at    scientific    prophecy. 

Thx  AaBA88lM8.  By  N.  M.  Meakin.  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
ISmo.  $1.60. 

Ths  HKBOXifK  OF  THE  Stiiait.  By  Mary  Catfaerloe  Crow- 
lay.    IlIaAtratad.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  19mo,  $1.60. 


Probably  enough,  therefore,  it  will  be 
accepted  as  such  by  the  many  readers  it 
deserves  and  is  sure  to  get.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  Anticipations  is  much 
more  of  an  achievement  in  criticism  of 


Anticipations  op  tbk  Usactiov  of  MccHAKirAL.  aho 
Scientific  Pro»rb88  upoh  Human  Lifb  and  Thought. 
By  H.  O.  Wells.    Harper  dc  Brothers,  ^vo,  |1.75. 
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to-day  than  in  prediction  of  to-morrow. 
For  prediction  of  the  kind  he  has  at- 
tempted can  have  real  value  only  on  one 
condition — that  the  forecaster  has  an  ex- 
tensive, minute,  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  past  and  the  present.  Now,  Mr.  Wells 
knows  a  good  deal  about  not  a  few  sub- 
jects ;  he  has  studied  and  observed  indus- 
triously, and  from  given  premises  he  can 
argue  logically  as  well  as  audaciously; 
but — his  best  friend  and  warmest  admirer 
would  hardly  claim  that  he  is  more  than 
a  clever  amateur  in  either  science  or  so- 
ciology. His  attainments  in  both  were 
quite  sufficient  to  make  his  romances  some- 
thing more  than  mere  imaginings,  though 
the  imagination  they  displayed  was  by  far 
their  most  valuable  element,  but  it  was 
vastly  easier  for  the  physiologist  to  for- 
give a  romancer  for  creating  beings  who 
were  practically  all  brains  than  it  is  for 
the  engineer  to  pardon  a  philosopher  for 
seeing  in  the  toy  railways  of  England  the 
limit  of  possible  development  in  that  di- 
rection. The  error  was  negligible  in  the 
one  case ;  it  is  fatal  in  the  other,  or,  if  not 
exactly  that,  it  certainly  warrants  extreme 
caution  in  the  acceptance  of  any  conclu- 
sion reached  by  Mr.  Wells,  and  justifies 
the  suspicion  that  his  "  anticipations '^ 
may  be  nothing  more  than  guesses  founded 
on  imperfect  information. 

To  deny  authority  to  a  writer,  however, 
bv  no  means  necessitates  the  denial  that 
he  possesses  any  merit — a  most  fortunate 
circumstance,  since  to  question  the  inter- 
est of  this  book  would  be  the  height  of 
absurdity,  and  no  merit  is  greater  than 
interest.  It  formulates  the  problems  of 
the  day  with  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
appreciation;  it  attacks  the  venerable 
wrongs  and  follies  of  modern  civilization 
with  a  vehemence  which  is  not  the  less  ad- 
mirable for  being  a  little  reckless,  and, 
unconvincing  as  are  many  of  its  confident 
forecasts,  the  majority  of  them  are  plau- 
sible enough  to  set  the  reader — if  he  be, 


as  ninety-nine  readers  out  of  a  hundred 
are,  also  an  amateur  in  science  and  soci- 
ology>  but  not  so  clever  as  Mr.  Wells — ^to 
thinking  along  new  and  surprising  lines. 
Than  which  what  can  be  a  pleasanter  or 
fruitfuller  occupation? 

An  illustration  of  the  author's  coiirage 
as  a  critic  is  his  declaration  that  the  Brit- 
ish army  is  so  hopelessly  inefficient  as  a 
fighting  machine,  in  the  present  and  fut- 
ure conditions  of  warfare,  that  efforts  to 
reform  and  improve  it  are  an  utter  waste 
of  time,  and  that  it,  with  its  glorious 
memories,  should  be  turned  into  a  mere 
decoration  for  court  ftmctions,  while  for 
the  nation's  real  military  service,  offensive 
and   defensive,   a   new   army   should    be 
raised,  made  up  of  men  who  know  things 
and  can  do  them.    Just  how  this  amazing 
proposition   affects   the   average   British 
mind  it  is  not  for  an  American  to  say.    As 
^tr.  Wells  has  not  yet  been  mobbed,  or 
even  denounced  with  any  seriousness,  it 
may  be  that  the  average  British  mind  re- 
garded the  proposition  as  a  joke.     It  is 
one,  in  a  way,  and  a  joke  rendered  easily 
appreciable — to  minds  not  British — ^by  the 
daily  reports  from  South  Africa,  where 
reincarnations  of  the  valiant  Braddock  are 
slowly  learning  the  rudiments  of  their 
business  in  the  most  expensive  of  schools. 

One  grievance  against  existing  society 
to  which  Mr.  Wells  returns  again  and 
again,  and  consideration  of  which  forms 
the  substance  of  his  book,  is  the  survival 
of  privileges  once  honestly  earned,  but 
now  entirely  uncompensated.  Princes  and 
peasants  he  overwhelms  with  a  common 
condemnation  as  useless  and  fimctionless. 
The  small  landholder,  so  long  the  object 
of  universal  laudation,  he  groups  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  slums — ^the  ''  peo- 
ple of  the  abyss."  He  has  patience  and 
commendation  only  for  the  engineer  type 
of  man — the  man  who  has  learned  the  les- 
sons of  science,  and  acquired  ability  and 
inclination  to  do  things  on  a  large  scale. 
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The  possessor  of  wealth  who  lives  as  an 
irresponsible  holder  of  shares  in  corpora- 
tions in  whose  activities  he  takes  no  part 
is  the  frequent  subject  of  Mr.  Wells^s 
threats,  and  is  to  disappear  long  before 
the  year  2000.  Artists  of  the  kind  now 
in  fashion,  being  mostly  parasites  on  these 
irresponsible  shareholders,  are  to  follow 
them  into  oblivion,  while  no  extended 
lease  of  life  is  "  anticipated '^  for  the 
clergy,  the  morality  they  teach,  or  the 
marriages  they  solemnize. 

This  brief  recapitulation,  while  accu- 
rate enough,  is  misleading  if  it,  and  espe- 
cially its  final  phrases,  give  the  impression 
that  Anticipations  is  either  a  shocking  or 
a  dangerous  book.  It  can  be  perused  with 
perfect  safety  by  the  young  person  of  all 
ages  and  conditions.  By  far  the  wickedest 
things  in  it  are  the  occasional  use  of  a 
plural  verb  after  "  none,^^  and  the  author^s 
habitual  failure  to  put  enough  "  that's  ^^ 
and  "  which's  '^  in  his  sentences  to  make 
them  readily  comprehensible.  But  what- 
ever else  the  style  of  Mr.  Wells  may  lack, 
it  does  not  lack  vigor  or  rapidity,  and 
though  one  may  smile  at  his  animosity 
against  publishers,  and  laugh  aloud  at  his 
contention  that  French  is  more  likely  than 
English  to  become  the  world  language,  one 
will  recognize  all  the  time  that  he  is  a 
sincere,  well-intentioned,  and  exceptionally 
shrewd  critic  of  his  immediate  surround- 
ings. Taste  and  humor,  those  truly  Heav- 
enly Twins,  save  him  from  deserving  any- 
thing harsher  than  a  courteous  refutation, 
even  when  he  slashes  most  savagely  at 
economic  and  social  conventions,  and 
though  he  will  sigh  in  vain  for  an  edition 
of  his  book  annotated  by  a  heavy-weight 
antagonist,  he  can  rest  assured  that  it  will 
serve  as  a  mine  of  ideas  and  paradoxes  to 
be  exploited  for  some  time  to  come  by 
many  fairly  pretentious  essayists  and  ora- 
tors. That  is  not  fame,  precisely,  but  it 
has  certain  elements  of  grandeur. 

F,  C.  Mortimer. 


ME.  LANG  AS  DETECTIVE 

"  IVTHO  dragged  Which  around  the 
▼  ▼  walls  of  What?''  The  new  Eton 
boy  lets  his  eyes  swell  big  when  for  the 
first  time  he  hears  the  question  posed;  it 
has  a  curious  flavor  quite  its  own.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  from  our  youth  up,  we  are 
all  in  a  chronic  agony  of  inquisitiveness. 
Was  Shakespeare  a  lawyer?  Who  was 
Cain's  wife  ?  Which  may  claim  the  prior- 
ity of  existence,  the  egg  or  the  hen? 
Questions  like  these  exercise  an  unfailing 
fascination  upon  the  human  mind,  al- 
though (unlike  the  one  which  makes  the 
schoolboy's  eyes  grow  big)  no  one  seems 
to  be  able  permanently  to  settle  them. 

Who  wrote  the  Casket  Letters  ?  In  The 
Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart  Mr.  Lang  goes 
over  the  whole  jumble  of  facts,  falsehoods, 
and  conjecture  that  historians  and  biogra- 
phers have  been  going  over  for  nearly 
three  centuries;  and  able  and  skilful  as 
many  parts  of  his  book  are,  it  must  be 
confessed  one  does  not  very  clearly  see  its 
raison  d'etre.  Has  the  fog  that  envelops 
the  nine  famous  letters  upon  whose  evi- 
dence the  Queen  of  Scots  was  condemned 
to  death,  been  dissipated?  No,  and  noth- 
ing new  is  proved.  Of  the  forgery — ^and 
the  author  is  not  so  sure  of  this  as  not  to 
add,  "  if  there  was  a  forgery,"  Maitland 
of  Lethington  is  accounted  guilty.  On 
pages  358  and  359,  indeed,  Mr.  Lang 
makes  out  quite  a  strong  case  against  him ; 
but,  after  all,  the  illustrations  are  merely 
"reasons  for  suspecting [ !]  him  of  en- 
gaging ...  in  the  scheme."  Cer- 
tainly Mr.  Lang  is  as  versatile  as  he  is 
ubiquitous.  Everyone  knows  him  to  be 
brilliant  as  an  essayist,  charming  as  a 
balladist;  to  be  scholarly  in  criticism,  and 
superb  in  duelling.  (Who  has  forgotten 
the  cuts  and  thrusts  in  "  Modem  Mvthol- 
ogy "   by   the   author   of   "  Custom   and 

The  Mtstsby  or  Mabt  Stuabt.    By  Andrew  Lang.    With 
illustrations.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  8vo,  f6.(K^ 
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Myth^^?)  And  now,  in  The  Mystery  of 
Mary  Stuart  he  has  turned  detective. 
Those  who  watch  straws  to  tell  which 
way  the  wind  blows  might  have  prophesied 
as  much  when  they  read  "  Pickle  the 
Spy/' 

While  no  definite  conclusion  on  any 
contested  point  of  moment  in  the  matter 
of  the  Casket  Letters  is  reached,  Mr.  Lang 
presents  hitherto  virgin  material,  in  the 
form  of  briefs  obtained  from  a  Jesuit 
friend.  These  briefs  originally  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Eari  of  Lennox,  Damley's 
father,  and,  used  by  Buchanan  in  prepar- 
ing the  murdered  man's  case.  But  as 
Buchanan  was  by  no  means  a  critical  his- 
torian and  compiled  his  dates  carelessly, 
he  made  his  case  chronologically  impos- 
sible. Mr.  Lang  endeavors  to  explain  the 
dislocation  of  the  chronology,  and  presents 
new  combinations  of  minor  facts.  He 
also  offers  a  hitherto  disregarded  theory 
of  BothwelFs  character. 

On  page  49  there  is  a  photogravure 
plate  of  "  Le  Dueil  Blanc,"  as  sketched 
by  Janet  in  1561.  No  one  is  to  be  envied 
who  does  not  declare  for  Mary  Stuarii's 
charm.  How  alluringly  she  looks  at  you 
with  her  mesmeric,  sidelong  eyes !  There 
is  nothing  tangible  about  her — she  is  full 
of  involutions  and  complexity,  and  the 
fine  words  which  Swinburne  has  put  into 
Babington's  mouth  carry  conviction: 

"...  sight  and  sense  of  her  sweet  sovereignty 
Made  thence  her  man  forever." 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  high-placed  women  in  the 
Italy  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  France  of 
the  sixteenth  century  feel  that  characters 
quite  as  problematic  as  that  which  Mr. 
Lang  has  portrayed  in  the  Scottish  Queen 
were  intelligible  at  those  epochs.  Mary 
Stuart's  mother-in-law  and  sister-in-law, 
Catherine  de  Medicis  and  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  were  women  of  the  same  type,  em- 
bodying all  the  weaknesses  and  all  the 


charms  of  the  Eenaissance;  and  there  is 
no  indication  in  the  memoirs  of  Brantome 
and  other  contemporary  writers  that  the 
fusion  of  supreme  attractiveness  and  total 
heartlessness  exhibited  in  those  instances 
were  regarded  as  anything  exceptionaL 
Nevertheless,  those  who  hold  dear  the 
memory  of  Mary  Stuart,  to  whom  her 
name  is  still  a  sort  of  battle-cry,  choose 
to  forget  the  Mary  of  lust  and  blood  ;  and 
they  feel  it  was  not  queenly  of  her  to  love 
a  strolling  Milanese  fiddler.  When  she 
clothes  herself  for  them  in  her  beautifal 
body,  and  comes  to  light  their  dreams,  it 
is  as  a  sad,  white  Queen — ^long  dead  to 
love  and  sin — who  kisses  a  crucifix. 

Holyrood,  it  is  said,  is  waking  up  and 
undergoing  many  changes  at  present  be- 
cause King  Edward  means  to  hold  court 
in  the  stately  pile  from  time  to  time,  and 
possibly  may  preside,  in  accordance  with 
ancient  usage,  over  the  next  General  As- 
sembly of  Scottish  Peers,  known  as  the 
"  Parliament  of  the  Kirk.''  But  of  this, 
one  may  be  sure:  the  little  bed-chamber 
with  its  private  door  and  its  private  stair- 
way will  remain  unchanged.  That  part 
of  Holyrood,  at  least,  will  not  "  wake  up." 
There,  time  has  alreadv  rolled  back  three 
centuries,  and  will  continue  to  roll  far- 
ther back;  and  still  the  Queen's  footstool 
will  stand  just  as  it  stood  when  Ruthven, 
hollow-eyed  and  pale,  followed  by  fierce 
assassins,  burst  into  the  room  and  pierced 
the  unhappy  Bizzio  at  her  feet. 

Virginia  Leila  Wentz. 


THE   ART   OF  BOOKBIJSTDIXG 

I  OUGHT  not  to  write  well  of  this 
book.  It  tells  how  to  make  books 
last,  and  tells  knowingly.  They  are  too 
many  and  of  too  many  kinds.  A  happy 
epoch  was  when  the  art  of  printing  was 

Bookbinding,  and  thk  Care  of  Books.  A  Handbook  for 
Amateurs,  Bookbindorfi,  and  Librarian  b.  By  Donglaa Cockcrell. 
With  Drawings  by  Noel  Rooke  and  other  illnntrationa.  t). 
Appleton  &  Co.,  12mo,  3I.CO  net. 
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not  familiar.  Then  the  cathedrals  were 
the  histories,  the  philosophical  essays, 
and  the  novels. 

Now  we  know  of  the  beauty  of  women 
only  what  is  written.  We  know  of  the 
labors^  the  sufferings,  and  the  hopes  of 
men  only  what  may  be  sewn  in  leaves  and 
bound  in  morocco.  We  are  monstrous 
and  innocent.  We  never  look  out  of  the 
window. 

We  read.     It  is  easier.     We  live  in 
dreams.     Books  are  the .  opium   of  the 
West.    Believe  me,  for  I  loved  them,  they 
are  killing  us.    The  Librarian  of  the  Vati- 
can said  to  me  at  Kome,  last  year :  "  Yes, 
it  is  true  that  we  are  stifled  by  books. 
Do  you  remember  Poe's  tale  of  a  man  in 
the  hold  of  a  ship  with  a  list  and  a  shift- 
ing cargo?    They  are  deadly.    But  don^t 
grieve  too  much.    They  cannot  last  long. 
Their  bindings  are  too  frail.    They  are 
glued,  and  the  rats  gnaw  them.     In  the 
train  of  the  rats  all  the  enemies  of  books 
that  William  Blades  has  catalogued  fol- 
low.    I  will  tell  you  a  secret.     All  the 
modem  books  that  the  book-lovers  do  not 
buy  are  doomed  to  death  because  of  lack 
of  art  of  bookbinding.*' 

Alas,  the  Librarian  of  the  Vatican's 
secret  is  out!  I  hope  that  no  one  will 
believe  that  it  is  the  true  secret,  but  I 
know  that  the  hope  is  vain.  Mr.  Cockerell 
writes  too  simply,  too  clearly,  too  persua- 
sively. He  writes  knowingly.  This  is  a 
way  of  making  even  a  table  of  logarithms 
interesting. 

He  begins  by  saying :  "  The  reasons  for 
binding  the  leaves  of  a  book  are  to  keep 
them  together  in  their  proper  order  and 
to  protect  them.  That  bindings  can  be 
made  that  will  adequately  protect  books 
can  be  seen  from  the  large  number  of  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  century  bindings 
now  existing  on  books  still  in  excellent 
condition.  That  bindings  are  made  that 
fail  to  protect  books  may  be  seen  by  visit- 
ing any  large  library,  when  it  will  be 


found  that  many  bindings  have  their 
boards  loose  and  the  leather  cnunbling  to 
dust.  Nearly  all  librarians  complain  that 
they  have  to  be  continually  rebinding 
books,  and  this  not  after  four  hundred, 
but  after  only  five  or  ten  years.'' 

Then  Mr.  Cockerell  tells  how  to  fold, 
collate,  wash,  mend,  trim,  gild,  cover,  or- 
nament the  sheets  of  books.  He  goes  into 
the  most  minute  details.  None  is  indif- 
ferent to  him.  He  knows  them  by  the  ex- 
perience of  years  and  he  writes  with  the 
ardor  of  one  who  has  just  learned  them. 
It  is  amazing. 

I  have  pleasure  in  quarrelling  with 
him,  because  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  his 
work  a  pretext  for  quarrel.  He  says  about 
the  decoration  of  a  binding  to  reflect  the 
contents  of  the  book :  "  A  certain  appro- 
priateness there  should  be,  but  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  if  the  binder  aims  at  making 
the  cover  beautiful,  that  is  the  best  he 
can  do."  This  is  too  indulgent.  The 
cover  must  be  beautiful  and  appropriate 
at  the  same  time. 

He  says :  "  It  is  an  old  and  good  custom 
to  put  the  arms  of  the  owner  of  a  library 
on  the  covers  of  the  books  he  has  bound." 
It  is  an  old  and  infamous  custom.  How 
may  one's  coat-of-arms  or  monogram  fall 
on  the  covers  of  books  ever  in  harmony 
with  the  appropriate  expressions  that  the 
covers  must  have  of  missals,  poems,  novels, 
or  sermons  ?  And  how  may  one's  coat-of- 
arms  or  monogram  ever  appear  artistic  on 
a  book  ? 

I  am  moved  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Cocke- 
rell about  appropriateness  of  covers  to 
contents  of  books,  but  about  nothing  else. 
He  is  even  the  only  authority  that  I  may 
quote  in  defence  of  a  certain  theory  for 
which  I  would  have  risked  martyrdom. 
It  is  that  "Early  printed  books  and 
manuscripts  should  on  no  account  have 
their  edges  cut  at  all,  and  any  modem 
books  of  value  are  better  only  slightly 
trimmed  and  gilt  before  sewing.    .    .     . 
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Gilt  tops  and  rough  edges  give  a  book  a 
look  of  unequal  finish." 

I  like  Mr.  CockerelFs  book  immensely, 
of  course.  It  is  indispensable  to  book- 
lovers.  It  is  learned,  acute,  brave.  But 
it  will  save  the  books  of  to-dav,  and  I  wish 
that  the  great  number  of  them  might  be 
left  to  perish.  I  have  much  merit  in 
praising  Mr.  CockerelFs  book.  An  after- 
thought is  in  my  mind  about  it.  It  is  not 
bound  in  accordance  with  its  author's 
learning.  It  is  badly  bound  and  will  per- 
ish soon.  We  may  be  happy,  in  spite  of 
it,  still.  Henri  Pene  du  Bois. 


^'FORCES  IN  FICTION." 

IP  one  accepts  Dr.  Johnson's  idea  of 
an  essay,  "a  loose  sally  of  the 
mind,  an  irregular,  indigested  piece,  not 
a  regular  and  orderly  performance" — ^a 
definition  which  Mr.  Richard  Burton 
quotes  with  approval — then  Mr.  Burton^s 
own  "pieces "  should  not,  perhaps,  be 
called  essays,  although  that  is  the  name 
which  he  has  chosen  for  them.  They  are 
neither  wandering  nor  "  indigested,"  but 
may  be  depended  upon  as  the  vehicles  of 
a  good  deal  of  careful  thought,  carefully 
arranged;  without  being  heavy,  they  pre- 
serve a  logical  sequence,  and  are  rather 
closely  knit. 

Primarily,  Mr.  Burton  is  the  critic  al- 
ways, rather  than  the  egotist,  and,  in  his 
own  words,  "the  genuine  essayist  must 
be  frankly  an  egotist."  Yet  if,  as  a 
trenchant,  clear-headed,  and  genial  critic, 
Mr.  Burton  does  not  quite  live  up  to  his 
own  ideal  of  an  essayist,  he  is  a  critic 
with  "the  essay  touch"  to  such  an  un- 
usual degree  that  one  feels  sure  that  if 
he  had  a  little  less  to  say,  a  little  less  of 
critical  message,  he  would  not  be  averse 
to  inviting  his  readers  indefinitely  far  into 
the  field  of  his  own  personality. 

FoBOES  IK  FiOTiOK.      By  Kichard    Burton.     The  Bowen- 
Merrtll  Oo.,  13mo,  $1.00  net. 


In  the  present  small  volume  he   has 
brought   together    a   variety    of    papers 
which  discuss  the  elements,  development, 
and  tendencies  of  fiction,  the  drama,  and 
the  essay.    Beginning  with  "  The  Funda- 
mentals of  Fiction,"  which  he  sums   up 
as  invention,  construction,  characteriza- 
tion, and  description,  he  goes  on  through 
"  The  Cult  of  the  Historical  Romance  '' 
to  "  The  Love  Motive  in  Modem  Fiction/' 
Here  he  gives  a  history  of  the  different 
modes  in  which  novel-writers  of  diflEerent 
eras  have  dealt  with  love  as  a  force  in 
life,  and  finds  that  they  have  now  "  run 
the  gamut,  it  would  seem;  love  as  a  social 
force  has  been  sounded  in  its  complete 
diapason." 

"  Hence,"  he  concludes,  "  has  followed 
a  shift  in  the  use  of  this  motive  in  fiction, 
which  I  would  emphasize.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  novelists,  by  an  unconscious 
reaction,  perhaps,  or  it  may  be  with  the 
feeling  that  even  a  theme  so  central  and 
dominant  as  this  can  be  overworked,  have, 
for  the  time  at  least,  relegated  love  to  a 
place  nearer  the  circumference  of  the 
circle,  and  for  the  nonce  are  finding  their 
stimulus  elsewhere."  Stevenson  and  Eip- 
ling  are  summoned  as  witnesses,  and  the 
final  conclusion  reached  is  that  "the 
somewhat  remarkable  change  I  have 
glanced  at  is  really  not  so  much  the  dis- 
appearance of  love,  as  an  altered  (and 
broader)  conception  of  it,  together  with 
the  admission  of  other  interests  as  the 
life-picture  has  grown  larger." 

After  "  The  Love  Motive  "  come  "  The 
Dark  in  Literature,"  an  admirable  justi- 
fication of  sincere,  high-pilrposed  tragedy, 
of  the  pathetic  and  the  sombre,  two  pa- 
pers on  the  drama,  an  essay  upon  the 
essay,  and  other  less  specialized  articles, 
all  in  the  clear-headed,  felicitous,  often 
amusing  style  which  is  giving  Mr.  Bur- 
ton's words,  as  the  years  pass,  more  and 
more  definitely  a  character  of  its  own. 

M.  T.  E. 


BOOKS  OF  VARIED  INTEREST 
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THE   INDIAN   MUTINY 

"**  ^  I  ^HINK  of  all  the  genius  and  bravery 
-*-    buried  here !  ^*  said  John  Lawrence, 
with  a  sigh,  as  he  stood  on  the  Ridge  at 
Delhi,    some    months    after    the    Indian 
mutiny  was  over.     Yet  Henry  Lawrence 
and  Havelock  lie  peacefully  at  Lucknow; 
Outram,  "  the  Bayard  of  India/'  rests  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Robert  Napier 
sleeps  with  Nelson  and  Wellington  at  St. 
Paul's.    In  the  final  assault  on  Delhi,  in 
September,  1857,  sixty-six  British  officers 
were  killed,  fit  companions  of  the  dour 
and  imperious  Nicholson  who  fell  at  their 
head.    In  epic  heroism,  the  deeds  of  the 
British  garrison  in  India  between  May 
and    September,    1857,    take   rank   with 
any  parallel  achievement  recorded  in  the 
world's  history.     Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett,  in 
T^e  Tale  of  the  Oreat  Mutiny,  has  again 
shown  us  his  power  of  dramatic  narra- 
tion.    Though  we  may  have  read  before 
— ^not  once,  but  many  times — accounts  of 
the  horrible  massacres  at  Cawnpore,  of 
the  relief  of  Lucknow,  of  the  storming  of 
Delhi,  we  find  a  freshness  and  vivacity  in 
Dr.   Fitchett's  method  of  grouping   his 
facts  which  impels  us  to  finish  his  book 
at  a  sitting.    Not  less  notable  is  the  au- 
thor's reticence  and   good  taste,  which, 
while  giving  us  sufficient  glimpses  of  the 
horrors  of  the  mutiny,  forbears  to  dwell 
upon  nauseating  details.     Moreover,  we 
speak  advisedly  when  we  ascribe  to  the 
author  an  accuracy  and  impartiality  in 
his  sketches  of  the  characters  of  the  chief 
actors  and  in  his  summary  of  facts  about 
disputed  points  which  the  somewhat  free- 
and-easy   style   of   the   narrative   hardly 
seems  to  warrant.    There  are  few  writers 
living  who  could  have  written  more  sym- 
pathetically of  both  Henry  and  John  Law- 
rence, when  it  is  considered  that  these 
brothers  differed  so  widelv  in  their  views 

Thb  Talk  of  the  Gbkat  Mutiny.  By  W.  H.  Fitchett. 
B.A.,  LL.n.  With  portraita  and  mapf^.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  12mo»  |1.60. 


and  ideals.     We  may  quote  part  of  his 

description  of  John  Nicholson — the  great 

"  Nikkul-Se^Ti/'   whose   name   is   still   a 

power  in  India : 

As  he  rode  into  the  British  camp  that  August 
morning,  he  was  beyond  all  question  the  most 
picturesque  and  striking  figure  in  India.  He  was 
a  man  of  splendid  physique,  and  is  said  to  have 
borne  an  almost  bewildering  resemblance  to  the 
Czar  Nicholas.  He  was  six  feet  two  in  height, 
strongly  built,  with  a  flowing  dark-colored  beard, 
colorless  face,  gray  eyes,  with  dark  pupils,  in 
whose  depths,  when  he  was  aroused,  a  point  of 
steady  light,  as  of  steel  or  flame,  would  kindle. 
Few  men,  indeed,  could  sustain  the  piercing  look 
of  those  lustrous,  menacing  eyes.  His  voice  had 
a  curious  depth  in  it ;  his  whole  bearing  a  singu- 
lar air  of  command  and  strength — an  impression 
which  his  habit  of  rare  and  curt  speech  intensi- 
fied. .  .  .  **  Nicholson,"  says  Lord  Roberts, 
"  impressed  me  more  profoundly  than  any  man  I 
had  ever  met  before,  or  have  ever  met  since." 

There  is  a  small  inclosure  to-day  where 
no  native  of  India— be  he  rajah  or  ryot- 
may  set  his  foot.  It  covers  the  well  at 
Cawnpore  where  Nana  Sahib's  victims 
were  thrown,  July  15,  1857.  And  neither 
Briton  nor  Hindoo  is  likely  to  be  guilty 
of  the  folly  of  forgetting  the  events  which 
cluster  around  that  inclosure. 

E.  H.  Mullin. 


BROOK  TROUT 

AN  old  angler — one  who  remembers 
when  that  fish  "  ran  wild  " — ^never 
hears  or  sees  the  name  "  Brook  Trout  *' 
with  indifference.  In  April  he  even  ap- 
proaches a  fishmonger's  slab  with  re- 
spectful demeanor.  In  that  spirit  the 
writer  took  Mr.  Russell's  very  handsome 
book  and  sat  down  to  pleasant  things. 
After  an  hour  or  two  of  careful  reading 
there  drifted  into  his  memory  the  old 
story  of  the  misdirected  Briton  who  had 
asked  for  ''the  opera"  and  had  been 
taken    to     Pastor's    opera-house.      But 

Ths  Spbckled  Bbook  Tbout  (SalvoUnas  fontinalis).  By 
Vi\rioa«  Kxperto  with  Rod  and  Reel.  Illustrated  by  Louis 
Rhend,  with  an  introduction  by  Charles  Hallock.  R.  U. 
RufMi>lK  8vo,  $:160  net. 
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he  read  on  (old  anglers  are  proverbially 
persevering),  and  presently  reached  "An 
Angler's  Notes  on  the  Beaver  Kill,"  by 
Benjamin  Kent,  and  found  things  he 
could  understand.  They  were  the  hon- 
est notes  of  a  judicious  and  observant 
angler  who  loves  his  own  river.  Such 
are  always  interesting  to  other  "  anglers 
and  very  honest  men,"  and  keep  their 
value.  Mr.  Annin's  "Winged  Enemies 
of  Trout "  is  also  good  and  unpretentious, 
and  useful  are  both  the  late  Mr.  Cheney^s 
"Trout  Propagation"  and  Mr.  Bhead's 
"Cooking  Brook  Trout."  "Along  a 
Trout  Stream"  gives  the  benediction  to 
the  whole  book.  Mr.  L.  F.  Brown  is  one 
of  those  who  have  learned  what  fishing  is 
for,  who  sees  clearly  "because  the  spirit 
is  truth." 

Just  what  the  young  angler  would 
wish  in  a  trout-book  the  writer  has  for- 
gotten— morels  the  pity.  But  the  old 
angler  keeps  thinking  what  an  acceptable 
little  duodecimo  Mr.  Russell  might  have 
made  of  the  matter  from  page  105  on, 
without  the  pictures.  L.  M.  Y. 


A    NEW   EDITION    OF   "HISTORIC 
WATERWAYS  " 

"np  WO  hundred  miles  by  river,"  says 
A  Mr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  "  are 
more  full  of  the  essence  of  life  than  2,000 
by  rail,"  and  the  people  who  read  his 
Historic  Waterways  on  its  first  appearance 
twelve  years  ago  were  convinced  that  he 
was  right,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  the  little 
book  in  a  new  and  illustrated  edition. 

There  is  no  pretention  about  this  nar- 
rative of  three  river  voyages.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple account  of  what  was  seen,  what  hap- 
pened, and  who  were  met  by  two  people 
travelling  on  the  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
rivers  by  canoe.  On  two  of  the  journeys 
Mr.  Thwaites's  wife  was  his  companion, 

Down  Hxstobic  Watkbwatb.     Benben  Gold  TtawniteB.     A 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  l2mo,  $1.30  net. 


on  the  other  "  the  doctor  "  took  her  place- 
Sometimes  they  camp  at  night,  more 
often  they  stop  at  village  inns  or  at  farm- 
houses, and  though  we  have  but  a  glimpse 
of  the  people  they  meet,  it  is  a  glimpse  so 
quietly  humorous,  so  appreciative  of  the 
"essence  of  life"  in  remote  country 
neighborhoods  that,  at  least  to  one  who 
knows  the  like,  they  stand  out  in  pano- 
ramic succession  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  fishing  or  telling  their  experiences. 


NAN^S   PERFORMANCES 

THE  contents  of  Mr.  Long^s  eighty-six 
chapters  are  indicated  in  the  same 
manner  used  by  Max  O'Rell  in  his  books 
of  observation  concerning  men  and 
things,  i.e.,  sensationally:  "My  Savage 
Aunt  Izzy,"  "The  Pink  Tip  of  Nan's 
Finger,"  "Damn  Those  Wasp-waisted 
Counts!"  "Suppose  Nan  had  to  be 
Saved  by  Telegraph?"  "If  Porphory 
Were  to  Shoot  Himself,  He'd  be  Dead — 
Maybe,"  "  ^  Yere's  an  Attractive  Little 
Filly,' "  "  Nan  Always  EliJBsed  Me  before 
—but — "  "If  I  Were  an  Archangel  I 
Could  not  put  that  Ring  Back,"  "And 
My  Arms  Opened — and  Closed  upon 
Nan." 

Nan  was  the  narrator's  cousin,  whose 
Aunt  Izzy  wished  her  to  be  "  saved  "  from 
her  train  of  adorers  for  the  English 
clergyman  to  whom  she  was  apportioned 
when  a  child.  "Remember  Cawdor"  is 
the  refrain  running  through  the  book 
when  Nan  does  anything  of  which  her  hus- 
band-to-be would  not  approve.  Many  of 
the  conversations  take  place  in  front  of  a 
curtain — ^represented  in  the  colored  fron- 
tispiece— ^behind  which  Nan  and  her  aunt 
in  turn  play  eavesdropper.  The  end  is 
foreordained,  but  it  is  a  long  time  com- 
ing. Four  hundred  pages  of  such  material 
are  by  far  too  many. 

Nauohtt  Nazi.    By  John  Luther  Long.    The  Ocntaiy  Co^ 
19mo,  91.60. 
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644. — (1)   I  should  be  glad  to  know  whence 
comes  this  line : 

**"  The  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolitth  face.** 

(2)  And  also  the  author  of  these  lines : 

^*  Some  die,  yet  never  are  believed  ; 
Others  we  truxt  tfK>  soon, 
Helping  onnelves  to  be  deceived. 
And  prond  to  be  andone." 

(3)  I  remember  reading  that  Dr.  Johnson  pro- 
nounced a  certain  passage  from  some  poem  or 
play  to  be  superior  to  anything  in  Shakespeare. 
Can  you  or  any  reader  tell  me  what  passage  it 
wasi  D.  c. 

(1)  The  line  is  from  a  poem  written  by  Richard 
Savage  (1697-1743)  and  addressed  to  the  Countess 
of  Macclesfield,  whom  he  claimed  as  his  mother. 

(2)  This  stanza  is  from  a  song  by  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  (1639-1701). 

(3)  It  was  from  the  play  of  "The  Mourning 
Bride,"  by  William  ConCTeve  (1670-1729).  Al- 
meria  meets  in  a  cathedral  her  husband  Alphonso, 
whom  she  had  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  the  pas- 
sage in  question  is  a  part  of  what  she  says  to  him. 
This  is  il : 

*"  How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Wh<Ni8  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  Its  arched  and  poiideroiirt  roof. 
By  itH  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immovable, 
Looking  tranquillity.  It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight.    The  tombs 
And  monn mental  caves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  »hoot  a  chillness  to  my  aching  heart. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  v<iice ; 
Kay.  qntckly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice— my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes." 


645. — Will  you  please  inform  me  concerning 
the  literary  standing  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper  f 
Is  he  a  classic  author,  and  what  place  is  given  to 
his  works  by  the  men  of  letters  to-day  t 

G.  E.  N. 

It  does  not  lie  in  the  power  of  the  literary  men 
of  to-day  either  to  give  a  place  to  Cooper  or  to 
withhold  it.  His  best  works  have  made  their 
own  place  and  are  not  likely  to  lose  it  so  long 
as  there  are  novel-readers.  Much  fault  may  be 
found  with  his  literary  techniq^ue ;  but  the  wide 
and  persistent  popularity  of  his  Leather-Stock- 
ing tales  and  Sea  tales  makes  them  classic  in  spite 
of  every  defect. 

646. — I  should  like  to  know  how  to  write  with 
exactness  the  title  of  Smollett's  last  novel.  Al- 
libone's  "  Dictionary  of  Authors,"  the  **  Britan- 
nica,"  "  Chambers,''  and  "American  "  cyclop»dias, 
and  the  "  Dictionaryof  National  Biography  "  all 
have  it  uniformly  ^'Humphrey  Clinker."  I  have 
seen  three  editions  of  the  book  (all  English,  but 
none  the  first  edition)  in  which  it  is  uniformly 


"  Humphrv  "  in  both  title  and  text.  But  one  of 
these  has  fine  illustrations,  and  below  the  pictures 
the  name  is  printed  "  Humphrey."  Perhaps  some 
reader  has  a  copy  of  the  first  edition.  E.  r. 

647.— (1)  Who  is  the  author  of  these  lines,  or  in 
what  poem  do  they  occur : 

'*  Men's  truths  are  often  lies,  and  women's  lies 
Often  the  setting  of  a  truth  most  tender 
In  an  unconscious  poesy .^' 

(2)  And  who  is  the  author  of  this  quotation : 
"  Life  is  made  up,  not  of  great  sacrifices  or 
duties,  but  of  little  things,  in  which  smiles  and 
kindnesses  and  small  obligations,  given  habitually, 
are  what  win  and  preserve  the  heart  and  secure 
comfort "  f  T.  L.  T. 

(1)  The  lines  are  from  the  epilogue  to  Owen 
Meredith's  "  Wanderer,"  and  are  followed  by  a 
beautiful  passage  illustrating  their  theme. 


648. — Can  you  tell  me  who  wrote  this,  or  in 
what  book  it  may  be  found :  "  When  the  literary 
character  shall  discover  himself  to  be  like  a 
stranger  in  a  new  world,  where  all  that  he  loved 
has  not  life,  and  all  that  lives  had  no  love  for  old 
age,  when  his  ear  has  ceased  to  listen,  and  Nature 
has  locked  up  the  man  within  himself,  he  may 
still  expire  amidst  his  busied  thoughts.  Sucn 
aged  votaries,  like  the  old  bees,  have  been  found 
dying  in  their  honeycombs."  c.  p. 

649. — I  should  like  to  find  again  a  poem,  once 
popular,  the  refrain  of  which  is 


**  The  hunters  of  Kentucky." 


F.  J.  S. 


650. — Can  you  tell  me  whether  Mary  H.  Tenny- 
son, author  of  "  The  Fool  of  Fate,"  is  related  !o 
Alfred  Tennyson  the  poet  f 


B.  M. 


661. — Has  there  ever  been  a  translation  into 
Spanish  of  any  of  the  Quatrains  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam f  B.  V.  J. ' 

We  can  find  no  record  of  any. 

662. — Ruskin,  in  "Fors  Clavigera,"  Letter  X.. 
says :  "  Deep  yearning  took  hold  of  me  for  a  kind 
of  Restoration,  which  I  began  slowly  to  feel  that 
Charles  the  Second  had  not  altogether  effected, 
though  I  always  wore  a  gilded  oak-apple  very 
reverently  in  my  button-nole  on  Mav  29th. ' 
What  was  the  reason  and  significance  of  wearing 
the  oak  apple  1  t.  e.  s. 

May  29th  was  the  birthday  of  Charles  II.  of 
En^nd.  When  his  army  was  routed  in  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  September  8,  1651,  he  became  a 
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fugitive,  and  at  one  time  was  hidden  in  an  oak- 
tree  at  Boscobelf  Shropshire.  An  oak-tree  is  still 
preserved  there  which  was  raised  from  an  acorn 
of  the  original  tree.  The  incident  is  alluded  to 
by  Tennyson  in  the  last  stanza  of  his  "Talking 
Oak  " : 

•*  Wherein  the  younger  Charles  abode 
Till  all  the  paths  were  dim. 
And  far  below  the  Ronndhoad  rode 
And  hummed  a  surly  hymn." 

663. — Will  you  please  inform  me  from  what 
poem  the  following  verse  is  taken,  and  where  the 
poem  can  be  found  f 

' '  Alas  I  how  earily  things  go  wrong ! 
A  nigh  too  much  or  a  kifw  too  long, 
Then  follow  a  mist  and  a  sweeping  min, 
And  life  Is  never  tbe  same  again/* 

V.  O.  E. 

It  is  from  a  poem  by  George  Macdonald.  His 
collected  poems  are  publishea  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co. 

664. — (1)  Who  wrote  the  verses  "On  worthy 
Mr.  Shakespear,  and  his  poems,"  signed  "The 
friendly  Admirer  of  his  Endowment,  J.  M.  S.,"  in 
the  second  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works 
(1632)  f 

(2)  Who  wrote  "The  Arraignement  of  the 
Wnole  Creature,  At  the  Barre  of  Religion,  Rea- 


son, and  Experience/*  etc.  (London,  4to,   1631)  f 
The  dedication  is  signed  "  R.  H."  m.  c.  s. 

666. — Can  you  tell  me  the  origin  of  the  qnota- 
tion,  which  I  find  in  Kingsley's  "  Greoflfrr  Ham- 
lin," 

*'  Your  ripe  lips  moved  not,  but  your  cheek 
Flushed  like  the  coming  of  the  day  "  f 

B.  A. 

ANSWERS 

638. — I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Terses 
requested.  I  do  not  know  the  author's  name,  bat 
understand  the  song  is  an  old  one.  c.  r.  s. 

The  song  enclosed  has  eight  stanzas,  of  which 
these  are  the  first  two : 

"  Fifteen  men  on  a  dead  innn'a  chest — 
Yo  ho  !  ho  !  and  a  bottle  of  rum  ! 
Drink  and  the  devil  had  done  fur  the  rest  — 
Yo  ho  !  ho  !  and  a  bottle  of  rum  ! 

**  For  they  drank  and  drank,  and  got  so  drank — 
Yo  ho  !  ho !  and  a  bottle  of  mm  1— 
Each  from  the  dead  man  bit  a  chunk — 
Yo  ho !  ho  !  and  a  bottle  of  rum  !  " 

Our  correspondent  C.  C.  S.  informs  ns  that  this 
is  not  exactly  the  song  he  is  seeking,  but  probabi  j 
it  is  the  original 

642.— (1)  One  of  Gay's  "Fables"  is  entitled 
"  The  Court  of  Death."  J.  s. 
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Frank  R.  Stockton Frontispiece 

From  •  photograph  taken  at  Convent,  N.  J* 
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A  Study  and  an  Appreciation.    Illustrated. 

The  Rambler 363 
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McCntcbeon. 
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With  reproductions  of  tbreeof  King  Edward's  book-plates. 

Snr  Walter  the  Second 392 

A  Review  of  the  autobiography  of  Sir  Walter  Besant.    With  a  portrait. 

Some  of  the  New  Books 396 

Reviews,  with  reproductions  of  pictures  from  the  new  novels  of  Clara  Morris,  Frank  R.  Stockton  and  T.  Berkeley 
Smith. 

New  Novels  Worth  Reading    .     .     .    .     , 399 
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JVST  PVBUSHED 

THE  AMBILICAN  FUR.  TRADE 

By  HIRAM  MARTIN  CHITTENDEN,  U.  S.  E. 

3  vols*.  Urge  8vo,  clothe,  $10*00  net 


S  B  /i  T>       ran       COMf^LBTB        T'ROS'f^BCTX/Jr 

A  COMPLETE  history  of  the  Trading  Posts  and  Early  Fur  Companies  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  and  Rocky  Mountains  and  of  the  Overland  commerce  with  Santa  F6. 
A  new,  original,  consecutive  history  of  the  Great  West  down  to  1850.     A  work  of 
exceptional  importance,  the  result  of  years  of  research  among  manuscript  journals,  doc- 
uments, etc.     A  work  that  will  take  front  rank  among  authorities  on  Western  History. 


**  No  great  library,  no  historical  society,  no  collector  of  Americana  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  it.''— Cyras  Td\i>n5end Brady  in  N.  Y.  Times  Saturday  RMe^* 

'<  Well  studied,  comprehensive  and  most  important  history. .  Will  take  its  place  with 
the  little  group  of  Western  classics  produced  by  army  officers,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Pike 
and  Fremont," — Ripley  HUchcock  in  the  Book  Bayer. 
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Announce  for   Immediate  Publication 

The  Kindred  of  the  Wild 

A  Book  of  Animal  Life 
By  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS 

Author  of  "The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood/*  "A  Sister  to  Evanjeline,"  etc 

Illustrated  with  51  full-page  plates  and 
many  decorations  from  drawings   by 


CHARLES    LIVINGSTON    BULL 


%2JOO 


Clotbj  large  i2mo^         ...... 

Mr.  Roberts's  latest  work  of  fiction  makes  a  most  interesting  addition  to  the 
slender  stock  of  nature  classics.  He  has  studied  with  close  and  unwearied  interest 
the  lives  of  the  great  eagle,  lord  of  the  air,  the  panther  that  rules  on  the  Upsalquitch, 
the  lucifee,  haunter  of  the  pine  §lo(^,  Kehonka  the  wild  goose,  and  all  the  furred 
and  feathered  creatures  of  the  wilderness  and  the  hunted  trails.  In  view  of  the  great 
and  growing  interest  in  the  study  of  nature,  seen  through  the  eyes  of  close  observers 
and  trained  recorders  like  Mr.  Roberts,  and  reported  under  the  guise  of  fiction,  this 
will  be  a  book  of  great  popular  interest.  The  same  unwonted  note  that  he  struck  in 
"  The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood  "  is  here,  but  in  deeper  cadence. 

THEy    ALSO    CALL    ATTEffTIOff    TO 

The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood 

This  book  strikes  a  new  note  in  literature.  It  is  a  realistic  romance  of 
the  folk  of  the  forest, — a  romance  of  the  alliance  of  peace  between  a  pioneer's 
dau6;hter  in  the  depths  of  the  ancient  wood  and  the  wild  beasts  who  felt  her 
spell  and  became  her  friends.  It  is  not  fanciful,  with  talking  beasts;  nor  is  it 
merely  an  exquisite  idyl  of  the  beasts  themselves.  It  is  an  actual  romance,  in 
which  the  animal  characters  play  their  parts  as  naturally  as  do  the  human.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  book  is  enchanting.  The  reader  feels  the  undulating,  whispering 
music  of  the  forest,  the  power  of  the  shady  silences,  the  dignity  of  the  beasts  who 
live  closest  to  the  heart  of  the  wood. 

Library  i2mo,  gili  top,  decorative  cover,  illustrated,        .        $1*30 

**  It  is  unlik«  Kipling:,  it  is  unlike  Seton-Thompson;  it  is  better  than  either  in  some  xe&pec\s.^'^ Brooklyn  Eagle. 
••  A  classic  twentieth  century  romance."— A^.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 
*•  One  of  the  most  fascinating:  novels  of  recent  d&ys/'— Boston  Herald. 

For  Side  by  aU  booksellers  or  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  the  price  by  the  publishers 
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BOOKS  OF  IMPORTANCE 


WORKS  AND  DAYS 

By  HAMILTON  W.  AABDE 

Antbor  of  **  The  Forest  of  Arden/'  ^  My  Stndj  Fire/'  etc 

Short  chapters  dealing  directly  and  simply  with  those  aspects  of  life  which  have  to  do 
wiih  growth,  work,  freedom,  joy,  and  the  highest  kind  of  success;  informal,  familiar  talks 
about  the  qualities,  methods,  and  attitude  which  enable  a  man  to  make  the  most  out  of  him- 
self and  to  put  the  most  into  his  life ;  a  book  of  vital  experience,  of  practical  suggestion, 
and  of  spiritual  inspiration. 

$1JM  net 


FASHIONS  IN  LITERATURE 

By  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER 

This  volume  contains  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  Mr.  Warnefs  essays ;  and  it  was 
in  the  essay  form  that  his  pen  moved  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  grace.  With  his  literary 
essays  are  grouped  a  number  of  social  ad- 
dresses, in  which  he  has  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  patting  life  into  subjects  usually 
treated  with  funereal  gravity. 

$1.40  net 


THE 
BURIED  TEMPLE 

By  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK 

A  new  volume  of  essays  in 
which  M.  Maeterlinck  mani- 
fests that  rare  and  beautiful 
philosophy  of  life,  that  sensi- 
tive perception  and  remarkable 
insight,  so  characteristic  of 
him. 

$1.40  net 


THOMAS 
HENRY  HUXLEY 

By  EDWARD  aODD 

This  is  a  concise  but  most 
interesting  biography.  It  por- 
trays the  salient  features  of 
Huxley's  character,  and  indi- 
cates his  attitude  toward  the 
burning  questions  of  his  time. 

$1.00  net 


MISCELLANIES 

(Second  Series)       By  AUSTIN  DOBSON 

A  little  volume  of  prose  and  poetry,  in  two 
parts.  The  first  is  devoted  to  exquisite  bits 
of  literary  reminiscence  ander  the  caption, 
*' Essays  and  Introductions.*'  Part  II.,  **Occa- 
sional  Verses  and  Inscriptions,"  is  given  over 
mainly  to  inscriptions,  dedications,  epistles, 
etc.,  nearlv  all  stamped  with  Dobson*s  fine 
tolerant  wit,  and  all  breathing  unobtrusive 
knowledge  of  books. 

$1.00  net 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SIR 

WALTER  BESANT 

Sir  Walter  Besant  figured  so 
prominently  in  the  letters  of 
his  time  and  possessed  such  a 
strong  and  lovable  personality 
that  this  story  of  his  life  must 
inevitably  appeal  to  a  very 
large  class  of  readers. 

$2.40  net 


JOURNALS 
OF  HUGH  GAINE 

Edited  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford 

Editor  of  **  T4ie  New  England 
Primer."  2  vols.,  8vo.  On 
Japan  paper,  limited  to  25 
copies,  specidl  tut,  $25.00. 
On  hand-made  paper,  limited 
to  350  copies,  special  net^ 
$15.00. 


ELLEN  TERRY 

and  Her  Sisten 
By  T.  EDGAR  PEMBERTON 

An  exceedingly  interesting 
biography  of  the  famous  En- 
glish Shakespearean  actress, 
and  of  her  three  sisters,  Kate, 
Florence  and  Marion,  who 
have  also  appeared  in  public. 


ninstrated,   $3.50  net 


SISTER  BEATRICE 

and  Ardiane  and  Barbe  BIcue 
By  MAURICE  HAETERLUf CK 

Two  plays  by  the  talented 
Belgian  writer,  whose  *^PelUas 
af%d Mtlisande^'*  as  presented  by 
Mrs.  Campbell  on  her  Ameri- 
can tour,  has  been  so  kindly 
received. 

$1.20  net 
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THREE  VERY  GOOD  NOVELS 


None  but  the  Brave 

Br  HAMBLEN  SEARS 

RARELY,  indeed,  do  we  come  across  a  story  possessing  so  much  vim  and  vigor  as 
this  stirring  tale  of  the  Revolution.     The  action  is  not  only  constant,  but  it  is 
fascinating  on  every  page.     The  plot  is  most  unique,  and  the  boole.  as  a  whole, 
is  well  worth  reading. 

Oiiepftper  flaye:— "  The  interest  of  the  story  is  very  consistently  maintained,  and  those  who  have  a 
&ncy  for  its  style  wilt  find  in  it  an  abandance  to  sharpen  their  sense  of  entertainment.** 

Another :— >*'  Mr.  Sears^s  talent  cannot  be  doubted.    He  writes  graphically ;  he  has  invention ;  be  is,  in 
brief,  well  equipped  to  write  stories  of  action.    The  result  is  a  novel  well  worth  reading.** 

Illustnitod,  $1.50 


Lord  Alingham,  Bankrupt 

By  NASIE  MAHHIHG 

A  DELIGHTFUL  story,  fresh  in  epigram  and  incident,  and  effectively  entertaining, 
sparkling  with  wit  and  sarcasm  and  indicating  much  clever  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  world  in  general. 

The  Syracuse  Herald  ssiy& :— *'  There  is  very  much  to  commend  in  Miss  Manning's  work.  She  never 
l^oes  to  unpardonable  extremes,  and  thus  her  humor  of  delineation  is  not  made  ineffective.  Her  conver- 
sations are  bright  and  clever,  and  she  has  a  very  deft  touch,  and  manages  to  make  vital  the  things  of  which 
she  tells  us.    This  is  a  gift  not  altogether  common  among  novelists." 

$1.50 


Spindle  and  Plough 

By  IKrs.  HENRY  BDDEHEY 

AN  uncommon  story  uncommonly  well  told,  exhibiting  effectively  the  sombre  strength 
characteristic  of  Mrs.  Dudeney's  work,  and  fully  maintaining  the  high  standard  of 
excellence  set  by  her  earlier  books. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  says :— "  Mrs.  Dudeney  never  writes  without  a  pun>ose,  and  in  this  very 
original  study  of  an  unusual  character  her  object  is  to  disclose  the  principle  of  femininity  as  dominating 
even  a  strong,  forceful,  self-reliant  woman.  .  .  .  'Spindle  and  Plough  '  is  anything  but  commonplace, and 
is  as  strong  a  story  as  Mrs.  Dudeney  has  written,  without  the  gloom  and  pessimism  of  some  of  her  nooks.'* 

$1.50 
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Ne^v  Books  for  Svmcvncier  R.eaLdii\g 


^he  QUEEN  of 
QUELPARTE 

^y  A^rcher  3.  Hulbert 

The  motive  of  this  thrilling?  story  is  a  Russian  in- 
trigue to  throw  Quelparte.  an  island  province  of  Korea, 
into  the  bands  of  Japan  as  a  sop  for  the  possession  of 
Port  Arthur  and  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  to  prevent 
it.    A  stirring  romance  founded  upon  fact. 

Illustrated,  ^/.jo 


LAFITTE  of 
LOUISIANA 


^y  Mary  T>e%)€reujc 

The  author  of  "From  Kingdom  to  Colony,"  and  "Up 
and  Down  the  Sands  of  Gold,"  has  written  a  strong 
historical  romance  of  the  career  of  a  remarkable  man, 
Jean  I^fitte,  commencing  with  his  first  meeting  with 
Napoleon  in  Paris  and  ending  with  the  battle  <n  New 
Orleans. 

Illustrated,  $i,SO 


In  the  COUNTRY 
GOD  FORGOT 

Bj^  Frances  Charier 

i2mo^  Si. JO 


It  is  an  epitome  of 
Southwestern  life. 
Discloses  a  new 
writer  of  uncommon 
power.  A  story  brim- 
ful of  human  nature. 


In  the 
Eatgle's  TaLlon 

A  Romance  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase 

l^y  Shmppard  S'fs}mns 

Author  of  "The  Sword  of  Justice,"  etc- 

Illustrated  by  A.  Russell 
%1.S0 


A  GIRL  of 
VIRGINIA 

A  Love  Story  of  the  University 
3jr  Lucy  M.  fjhrujlan 

Author  of  "  Mistress  Brent." 

Illustrated,  S1.60 


Uhird   Edition 


^he  heroine: 
of  the  STRAIT 

Mary  Caihmrinm  Crotmtuy 

Author  of  **  A  Daughter  of 
New  France.** 

Read  the  Romance  of  Angeliqub 
CuiLLRRiRR  and  James  Sterling 
durinjs  the  eventful  days  of  the  Sur- 
render of  Detroit  to  the  British,  the 
Conspiracy  of  the  Ottawa  Chief 
Pontiac,  and  the  Siege  of  Detroit  by 
the  Indians. 

Illustrated,  $1,^0 


GOD 
of  THINGS 

A  Novel  of  Modern  Egypt 

l^y  Ftor9nc9  BrooJCr 
WhlUhoujm 

Illustrated  by  the  author 

^1.60 


A    MAID    oy 
BAR  HARBOR 

A  Story  of  Mt.  Desert 
9y  Ht%ri9f1a  C  Ttotm^ 
Illustraied,  SIM 


^he  PHARAOH 
und  "She  PRIEST 


An  Historical  Novel  of  Ancient  Egypt     From 
the  original  Polish  of  Alexander  Glovatski. 

^y  Jeremiah  Curtin 

Translator  of   "  Quo  Vadis,"  etc. 
Illustrated,  $t.jo 


WHARF  and  FLEET 

Ballads  of  the  Fishermen  of  Gloucester 

'By  C/ontnctf  M»  Fall 

With  Illustrations  from  Life 

Crown  8vo.     Decorated  cloth,  $i,jo  net 


MOTORS    and 
MOTOR  DRIVING 

By  AAfvd  Harmjh0onh.  and  other  writers 
(Badminton  Library  of  Sports  and  Pastimes) 
Illustrated,     Crown  Svo.     Cloth,  Sj-jo;  half 
Roxburghe,  Sj-oo 


At  alt  ^ooK^etler^  or  iff 

Little,  Brown  (iJi  Co.t  PxibiisKers.  Boston 
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Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  Publish 


LITTLE  ENGRAVINGS 

CLASSICAL   AND    CONTEMPORARY 

Each  volume  4 to,  vellum  back,  paper  sides, 
$1.50  net.     By  mail  $1.60. 

L  ALBRECHT  ALTDORFER.  A  Book  of 
71  Woodcuts  Photographically  Repro- 
duced in  Facsimile.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  T.  Sturge  Moore. 

IL  WILLIAM  BLAKE.  Being  all  his 
Woodcuts.  Photographically  Reproduced 
in  Facsimile.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Laurence  Binyon. 


•»  * 


Other  Volumes  Preparing. 


SOME  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS 
OF  HORACE  WALPOLE 

Edited  by  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  K.C.B. 
With  2  Photogravure  Portraits.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  ^1.50  net.     By  mail  ^1.58. 


THE  OLD  ROYAL  PALACE  OF 
WHITEHALL 

By  Edgar  Sheppard,  D.D.,  Sub -Dean  of 
H.  M.  Chai:)els  Royal,  Sub- Almoner  to 
the  King;  Author  of  *'  Memorials  of  St. 
James's  Palace.'*  With  6  Photogravure 
Plates  and  33  other  Illustrations.  Medium 
Svo,  1J7.50. 

THE  SMALL  END 
OF  GREAT  PROBLEMS 

By  Brooke  Herford,  D.D.,  late  Minister 
of  Rosslyn  Hill  Chaj^el,  London,  some- 
time Preacher  to  Harvard  University. 
With  Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  Svo, 
$1.60  net.     By  mail  $1.72. 


CYNTHIA'S  WAY 

A  Story  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Si  do  wick,  Author 
of  **  The  Inner  Shrine,'*  **  The  Grasshop- 
pers,*' etc.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  J  1.50. 

**Thisisan  unusually  interesting  book  .  .  . 
it  is  so  artistically  handled,  so  delightfully  un- 
ravelled .  .  .  for  light,  interesting  literature,  a 
joy  to  the  traveller,  this  dainty  book  has  not  been 
surpassed  in  many  moons.*' 

— Spirit  of  the  Times  ^  New  York. 

STANLET  J.  WEYMAN 

COUNT  HANNIBAL 

A  Romaiice  of  the  Court  of  France 

By  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  Author  of  **  A 

Gentleman  of  France,"  '*  Under  the  Red 

Robe,'*  "The  Castle  Inn,"  etc.     Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.50. 

'*  Mr.  Weyman's  really  thrilling  novel." 

— A^.  K.  Tribune, 

AUTHOR  OF  '*  MY  NEW  CURATE." 

LUKE  DELMEGE 

By  p.  A.  Sheehan,  Parish  Priest,  Doneraile, 
Co.  Cork.     Crown  Svo,  $1.50. 

**  Whether  one  reads  the  book  simply  as  a 
novel  with  a  thrilling  denouement  or  as  a  psy- 
chological study  revealing  the  workings  of  a 
human  soul,  or  as  a  portrayal  of  Irish  life,  with 
its  humor  and  its  burden  of  sorrow,  the  interest 
is  the  same.  Few  books  deserve  the  popularity 
which  '  Luke  Delmege  '  must  win.'* 

— Chicago  Chronicle^  March  17,  1902. 
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REW  NOVEL  BY  MKS.  WALFORD 

CHARLOTTE 

ByL.  B.  Walford,  Author  of  **Mr.  Smith, 

'*  Leddy  Marget,"  '*  One  of  Ourselves," 

etc.,  etc.     Crown  Svo,  $1.50. 

'*  A  bright,  rapid  story  of  modern  life.  The 
interest  centres  round  Charlotte,  who  will  be 
voted  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  Mrs.  WaU 
ford*s  heroines.'' — Academy^  London, 

N.  E.  COLERIDGE 

THE  FIERY  DAWN 

A  Novel.  By  M.  E.  Coleridge,  Author  of 
'*The  King  with  Two  Faces,"  *' Non 
Sequitur,"  etc.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

*'  Is  steeped  from  end  to  end  in  the  magic 
atmosphere  of  enchantment.  The  story,  in  a 
word,  has  the  glamour  of  a  very  beautiful  and 
brilliant  dream  " — Spectator, 

THE  GOLD  STEALERS 

A  Story  of  Waddy 

By  Edward  Dyson,  Author  of  **  Below 
and  on  Top,"  etc.  With  S  Full-page  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $1*50. 

*'  A  thrilling  tale  of  adventure  in  the  Austra- 
lian mining  fields.     There  is  a  pretty  love  ele- 
ment in  the  romance,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
breezy  and  exhilarating.    The  story  is  gener 
ously  illustrated." — St,  Louis  Republican, 
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Wouidyou  iiko  io  kno¥f 

about  the  conditions  of  society  and  take  a  glance  at  some  of 
its  interesting,  lovable,  and  unlovable  characters?  They 
are  graphically  described  in 

The  Riddle  oi  Llie 

my  ^»  WESLEY  JOHHSTOH 

HE  rapidly  changing  events  of  this  story  move  amid  the  financial 
and  social  circles  of  New  York  city,  the  midsummer  outing  life 
at  Saratoga  and  Ridgeburg,  and  the  excitements  of  a  mining 
town  in  Montana.  Among  the  personages  who  "live,  move,  and 
have  their  being  before"  the  mental  gaze  of  the  reader  are  James  Bodell, 
a  stock-broker  and  mining  promoter;  Ethan  Carlisle,  a  lawyer;  officials 
of  the  Gotham  Bank,  including  Mr.  Strathford,  the  cashier,  Stephen 
Derwent,  a  teller,  Jacob  Aylesbury,  a  director,  and  his  daughter,  Geneva 
Aylesbury ;  Mr.  Warriston,  a  ruined  capitalist,  his  daughter  Eleanor, 
and  son  Robert;  Austin  Tremaine,  a  sensible  young  minister;  Mrs. 
Maitland,  a  gushing  society  woman;  Mrs.  Strathford,  whose  social  con- 
quests hasten  the  ruin  of  her  husband,  the  cashier  of  Gotham  Bank; 
Mrs.  Deveral,  a  swindling  prophetess,  whose  message  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Christian  Science  and  theosophy;  Squire  Bodell,  the  broken- 
hearted father  of  James ;  Abner  Derwent  and  wife,  the  country  parents 
of  Stephen,  the  young  teller ;  Fred  Westerhall,  an  amiable  young  society 
man ;  deserted  wife  and  daughter  of  Bodell ;  Hank  Dobbins,  the  Montana 
stage-driver;  Deacon  Tompkins  and  Josiah  Higgins,  two  antiquated 
"saints"  who  were  greatly  offended  by  Tremaine's  preaching;  detectives, 
road  agents,  miners,  policemen,  financial  magnates,  and  a  mass  of  nonde- 
script society  people  and  incidental  characters. 

We  congratulate  the  author  upon  the  happy  way  in  which  he  has 
wrought  out  his  story.  It  is  interesting  and  virile.  The  qualities  which 
impress  us  most  are  the  subtle,  artistic  skill  exhibited  in  the  effective  use 
of  commonplace  incidents,  the  management  of  details,  the  logical  con- 
nection and  sequence  of  events,  and  the  underlying  religious  philosophy 
which  is  delightfully  free  from  cant  or  repulsive  sentimentalism.  The 
essence  of  the  teaching  is  that  "all  the  misery  of  life  results  from  the  tak- 
ing of  forbidden  fruit,"  which  wins  the  assent  of  the  reader  because  the 
outworking  of  that  principle  in  conflict  with  the  principle  of  eternal 
righteousness  is  clearly  and  vividly  pictured  in  the  story.  The  characters 
are  clearly  defined.  They  talk  and  act  naturally,  and  exhibit  traits,  tem- 
pers, and  dispositions  in  complete  accord  with  human  nature  as  revealed 
in  the  lives  of  men  and  women  all  about  us.  The  unmasking  of  sham 
and  pretense  in  both  society  and  business  is  drastic  and  merciless,  but 
the  author  saves  us  from  pessimism  by  his  delicate  touches  of  humor  and 
abounding  optimism. — Zion's  Herald. 
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Five  novels  occupying  Jive  different  provinces 

Do  you  want  a  humorous  story  of  a  soul's  reincarnation  t    Read 

LEPIDUS  THE  CENTURION 

BY  EDWIN  X^ESTEB  ABNOIJ> 

(R.  H.  Stoddaad  says  of  it :     <<A  tale  of  great  ingenuity  and  vivacity,  as  pleasant  and 
entertaining  a  piece  of  light  fiction  as  we  have  seen.'') 

Do  you  want  an  Indian  story  of  adventure  t    Read 

THE  SILENT  PIONEER 

By  liUCY  CLEAVER  McELROY 

(Spoken  of  by  the  Providence  News  as:     ''A  rattling  story,  as  exciting  as  anything  we 
recall  recently.") 

Do  you  want  a  powerful  novel  of '  *  bachelor  women  ^ '  /     Read 

FREDERIQUE 

BY  MABCEIi  PREVRST 

( The  Outlook  says :      ''A  vigorous  book  well  worth  translating.      The  translation  is 
notably  well  done.") 

Do  you  want  a  pure  romance  of  the  days  of  Napoleon  ?     Read 

ANGELOT 

BY  EliEANOR  C.  PRICE 

{The  Pbila,  Telegraph  calls  it :     "A  story  of  people  not  of  puppets.     It  is  altogether  out 
of  the  common,  and  is  a  pleasure  to  read.") 

Do  you  want  a  thoroughly  good  nature  story  f     Read 

MARY  GARVIN 

By  FRED  liEWIS  PATTEE 

(  The  Baltimore  Sun  says  :      <*  It  contains  more  elements  of  interest  and  is  a  better  written 
story  than  either  *  Eben  Holden '  or  *  David  Harum.'  ") 

PRICE     OF     EACH     BOOK     I1.50 
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CHIMMIE  rADDEN  AND   MR.  PAUL 

By  Edtnard  W.  To-amsmd,  wHh  2S  Ulas.  by  LAtring.    I2mo,  375  pp.,  flJO. 

A  new  collection  of  the  very  popular  "  Chimin ie  Fadden"  stories,  containing  Mr. 

Townsend's  best  work,  —  iwenly-seven  stories,  having  a  connected  love  story  run- 
ning through  them  and  a  coniinuous  interest:  how  "Chimmie's"  schemes  are  abetted  or  thwarted  by  "the 
Duchess,"  "his  Whiskers,"  Miss  Fannie,  and  several  new  characters. 


THS  RXSCUE. 

By  Anne  'DoagUs  SedffvHdi.    l2mo,  250  p»ges, 
•with  colored  ffontispiect  by  Keller,  $1.50. 

A  clear,  deep,  and  strong  story  that  interests.  The 
scene  Is  mainly  in  Paris,  the  theme  is  an  engaging  va- 
riation of  hereditary  tendency,  and  one  motive  is  the 
love  of  a  man  of  thirty  for  a  woman  considerably  his 


THE  DUX.Z,  MM«  ARCBINARD. 

i2mo,  287  pAges,  IvHh  colored  frontispktx,  $1.50. 
"No  talk  about  the  book  can  show  how  im- 
mensely superior  it  is  to  most  writing." — Tkt 
Budgit,  Boston. 

THE  CONFOUNDING  OF  CAMELtA. 

f2mo,  309p»gea,  tuUh  colored  fronOspietx,  $1.50. 
"  Here  is  a  delicate  and  subtle  bit  of  feminine  par- 
as George  Eliot  need  not  have  been 

gn." —  Tie  Speaker,  Landon. 

HOHCNZOLLEIUf. 

o4  Story  of  the  Times  of  Frederick  B*rb*ross». 
By  Cyras  Totunsend  Brady,  ttlustnted  by  Will 
Crt.'wford,  zoitf)  decorations  by  SIIUls  Thompson. 
l2mo,  2S8  pages,  $1.50. 

A  romantic  love  story  of  a  historical  character  of  the 
nth  century.  The  action  is  i^uick,  sharp,  and  deci- 
sive, talcing  place  in  a  night,  with  th.''  scene  laid  in  the 
Black  Forest- 

NAUGHTY  NAN. 

^  John  Ltdher  Long,  tathor<^"  Madame 'Baiter-- 
fly,"  *nd  other  stories.  t2mo,  418  pages,  IvHh 
eobred  frontispiece.  $1.50. 
A  young  man  is  given  the  task  of  making  his  consin 
Nan  remember  her  fianc*.  He  soon  finds  himself 
ready  to  usurp  the  throne  he  is  to  defend.  The  con- 
versation is  brilliant,  keen,  and  witty. 

MRS.  VriGGS  or  THK  CAB- 
BAGK  PATCH. 

By  cAlice  CaldmeU  HegAn. 
This  is  a  boolt  that  purchasers  com"!  back  for  two, 
three,  and  even  a  half  dozen  copies  for  their  friends. 
One  cannot  help  liking  it  and  passing  it  along.     It  is 
bright,  fresh,  humorous,  and  costs  $i.oo. 
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CIRCUMSTANCE. 

By  Dr.  S.  Veir  SUltehta.  author  of  "Hugh 
Wynne,"  etc  t2nw,  495  pages,  $1.50. 
A  story  of  Philadelphia  society,  with  a  bold,  scheming, 
fearless  adventuress  playing  the  leading  part.  A  deep 
understanding  of  human  nature  and  the  ways  of  the 
world  is  evidenced  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

POLICEMAN   FLVNN. 

'     By  BUoH  FUrmer.     Mastraled  by  Frederic  Dorr 
Seete.    J2mo.  249  pages,  $1.50. 

A  new  humorous  book  —  the  story  of  a  most  delight- 
ful Irish-American  characler.  ■■  He  is  no  Dooley,  and 
no  reflection  of  Dooley,  but  a  new  and  delightfol  lig- 

THE    LITTLE    BROTHCR. 

tA  Story  of  Tramp  Lffe.  By  fosiah  F^,  mithor 
of  "Tranv>ingv)ifh  Tramps,  ele.  t2mo,  275 pp., 
•wHh  colored  frontispiece  by  Rosertmeyer,  $1.50. 
This  is  the  first  piece  of  fiction  by  Mr.  Flynt,  and  was 
written  to  let  the  world  see  where  a  number  of  stray 
boys  land.  A  strong,  careful  study  of  contempotary 
conditioQS  In  the  form  of  a  realistic  romance. 

WILD  LIFE  NEAR  HOME. 

By  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  "tirith  100  accuratt  and  ar- 
tistic pictures  in  black  and  tints  fry  Brvce  HorsfalL 
Svo,  350  pages.  $2.00  net  {$2,18 by  mail). 

Perfect  insight  and  geniality,  fancy,  sympathy,  and 
hnmor,  coupled  with  scholarship  and  the  gift  of  style, 
make  this  a  book  of  special  charm. 

THE  SEAiBEACH  AT  EBB-TIDE. 

By  e^gustA  Foote  Arnold.   500  pages,  richly  avd 

htipfaUy  iUustrated  Ivtth  600  pictures.  $2.40  net 

(U-60  by  maff). 
Its  special  field  is  the  sea-shore,  for  which  it  does  what 
other   authors   have   done   for   trees,  ferns,  and  «-ild 
flowers.      It  Is  a  guide  for  the  amateur  collector  and 
student  of  shore  life  in  all  its  forms. 
The  Collected  Poems  of 
Robert  Under^rood  Johnson. 

Qoth,  i6mo,  270 pages,  $1.20  neHpostage.  7c.). 

Including  all  the  verse  in  the  two  previously  issued 
volumes  by  Mr.  Johnson,  "'The  Winter  Hour,  and 
Other  Poems"  and   "Songs  oFJ-iberty,  and    Other 
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Mrs.  Wiggin  delights  her  many  readers  with 
a  charming  tale  of  an  American  girl  who  runs 
away  from  her  lover  and  masquerades  as  a 
goose  girl  in  a  quaint  Sussex  village.  The 
author's  humor  and  fancy  have  free  range, 
as,  with  the  heroine,  she  tends  the  hens, 
ducks  and  geese  of  Thorny  croft  farm  and 
wanders  through  the  picturesque  village. 
Mr.  Claude  A.  Shepperson  has  drawn  fifty- 
four  illustrations  which  add  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  book. 
In  view  of  the  recent  death  of  Bret  Harte 
added  interest  is  aroused  in  his  new  book 
which  has  just  been  published.  '*  Openings 
in  the  Old  Trail "  contains  nine  tales  of  life 
in  the  West,  told  with  all  of  Mr.  Harte's  skill 
and  charm. 

A  new  story  by  Mrs.  Foote  is  always  wel- 
come, and  she  has  never  written  a  better  one 
than  **The  Desert  and  the  Sown."  The 
scene  shifts  between  the  far  West  and  the 
Dutch  farming  country  of  New  York ;  the 
characters  are  of  unusual  interest  and  the 
story  altogether  entertaining. 
Mrs.  Kirk  gives  us  a  story  with  abundance 
of  sentiment,  sparkling  dialogue,  and  happy 
surprises.  A  sweet  old-fashioned  love  story, 
it  will  appeal  especially  to  girls. 
Among  the  fiction  by  new  authors  none  is 
more  realistic  and  keenly  interesting  than 
Frank  Lewis  Nason^s  novel  entitled,  **  To  the 
End  of  the  Trail."  Its  scene  is  laid  in  the 
West,  and  the  whole  story  breathes  the  space 
and  freedom  of  Colorado  ranch  and  mining 
life. 

**  Audrey"  is  to-day  the  best-selling  book  in  the 
country.  It  has  received  the  highest  praise 
from  critics  as  being  a  lovely  and  worthy 
story,  showing  Miss  Johnston's  power  as  a 
writer.  The  book  has  six  colored  illustra- 
tions. 

In  a  review  of  Mr.  Sage's  new  novel,  the 
Boston  Transcript  says  :  **  *The  Claybornes*  is 
an  interesting  and  strong  story  involving  the 
events  and  the  people  of  stirring  time — a 
living  force  in  current  literature.'* 
In  *Mohn  Kenadie"  Mr.  Saunders  has  found 
a  field  in  Arkansas — one  new  to  novelists — 
and  has  written  a  story  which  shows  a  prac- 
tised hand  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Ar- 
kansas types  and  scenes.  It  is  a  strong 
character  study  of  the  hero  and  his  strange 
and  perplexing  inheritance. 
A  story  of  striking  originality  is  '*  Roman 
Biznet"  by  Georgia  Wood  Pangborn.  The 
author  keeps  the  readers'  interest  on  the  alert 
and  tells  her  story  with  much  skill. 
*'  Bread  and  Wine  "  is  a  thoroughly  charming 
piece  of  fiction  for  summer  reading.  It  gives 
an  idyllic  picture  of  Swiss  village  life. 
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AN 

ONLOOKERS 
NOTE-BOOK 


By  the  author  of 

"Collections  and 
Recollections ' ' 


The  Onlookers  Note- Book 

is  by  the  anonymous  author  of 
"  Collections  and  Recollec- 
tions " — a  volume  of  witty 
reminiscence  that  had,  as  all 
readers  will  remember,  a  most 
marked  and  universal  success. 
The  present  volume  is  written 
in  the  same  happy  vein  of 
humor.  It  is  a  volume  of 
anecdote,  reminiscence  and 
comment  upon  things  and 
people  as  they  are.  It  is  a 
perfect  mine  of  new  humor- 
ous stories.      $2.25  net  ('*S|Jf ) 


THE 

MEDITA- 
TIONS 

of  an 

AUTOGRAPH 
COLLECTOR 


By 

Adrian 

H. 

Joline 


Mr.  Joline,  the  author  of 
"Meditations  of  an  Autograph 
Collector,'*  has  interesting  au- 
tograph letters  from  nearly 
everybody  of  note — poets,  au- 
thors, kings,  queens — all  over 
the  world.  But  of  chief  in- 
terest to  most  readers  will 
be  the  author's  own  bright, 
gossipy  "  meditations "  and 
the  fund  of  anecdotes  he  has 
collected  of  well-known 
people — everybody  you  ever 
heard  of.  It  is  a  volume 
everybody  will  thoroughly 
enjoy. 
Half  Leather,  Illustrated,  $3.00  »^/  i^f^^) 
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FRANK  R.   STOCKTON 


WHEN  Mr.  Lowell  came  home  from 
his  long  residence  in  Madrid  and 
London  he  was  eager  to  know  what  had 
been  done  by  the  younger  American  writ- 
ers, and  whether  any  promise  of  a  new 
expression  of  the  American  spirit  was  dis- 
cernible in  any  quarter.  He  was  quick  to 
detect  the  fresh  note  in  James  Whitcomb 
Biley;  he  spoke  appreciatively  of  Mr. 
Woodberry;  he  found  new  material  in  Joel 
Chandlel*  Harris;  and  his  talk,  full  of  in- 
sight and  sympathy,  although  not  without 
pathetic  reference  to  the  past  of  which  he 
had  been  so  great  a  part,  showed  keen  in- 
terest in  the  growth  and  practice  of  the 
art  of  literature  during  his  absence.  He 
referred  more  than  once  to  Mr.  Stockton, 
and  evidently  found  keen  pleasure  in  a 
kind  of  humor  which  was  distinctly  novel. 
He  declared  that  it  was  a  long  time  since 
any  American  book  had  given  him  more 
real  enjoyment  than  "Rudder  Grange,'' 
and  added  that  when  he  wished  to  give 
English  people  a  taste  of  genuine  Ameri- 
can humor  he  read  aloud  to  them  the 
account  of  the  lightning-rod  man  and 
never  failed  to  find  it  instantly  appreci- 
ated. 

This  reminds  one  of  Mr.  Stockton's  re- 
tort when  he  was  asked  one  evening  at 


the  Authors'  Club,  by  a  well-known  Eng- 
lish writer,  to  define  the  diflEerence  between 
an  English  and  an  American  joke.  He 
promptly  replied:  "  Well,  for  one  thing, 
you  can  see  an  American  joke."  It  was 
never  necessary  to  search  for  his  humor 
with  a  lighted  candle;  it  was  always  clear- 
ly within  sight.  There  was  nothing  eso- 
teric or  subtle  about  it;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  conspicuously  free  from  artifice, 
notably  simple  and  self-explaining.  Its 
most  characteristic  quality  was,  perhaps, 
its  perfect  coolness,  its  serene  statement 
of  impossible  situations  as  if  they  were 
mere  matters  of  history. 

American  humor  is  almost  always  broad 
in  method  and  simple  in  effect,  relying 
largely  upon  striking  contrasts,  broad  in- 
congruities, or  startling  exaggerations  for 
its  effectiveness.  Mr.  Stockton  dealt  in 
none  of  these  things;  he  was  far  more 
inventive  than  most  of  our  humorists ;  he 
was  an  admirable  story-teller;  what  he  did 
was  to  create  incredible  situations  and  de- 
scribe them  with  a  matter-of-fact  ease,  as 
if  he  were  telling  the  most  prosaic  tale 
of  routine  happenings.  It  was  the  con- 
trast between  the  extraordinary  incidents 
in  which  his  tales  abound  and  the  quiet, 
unassuming,   minutely  accurate  style   in 
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which  they  are  described  which  gave  his 
hunior^  in  its  most  successful  examples^  a 
delightfully  fresh  and  captivating  quality. 
He  reported  the  whimsical,  topsy-turvy 
world  of  his  fancy  with  the  gravity  of  a 
law  reporter^  and  the  contrast  between  his 
facts  and  his  manner  was  quite  irresistible. 

He  came  somewhat  late  into  the  posses- 
sion of  his  gift.  He  served  a  long  and 
varied  apprenticeship  as  an  editor  before 
he  finally  made  his  place  as  a  writer.  In 
a  characteristic  talk  at  the  Authors'  Club 
on  last  New  Year's  Eve  he  gravely  advised 
young  writers  to  make  "  a  hazard  of  new 
fortunes ''  and  take  their  chances  by  plung- 
ing boldly  into  the  work  which  attracted 
them^  declaring  that  he  spent  many  years 
in  spreading  the  table  for  other  people  be- 
fore he  summoned  courage  to  set  forth 
viands  of  his  own  preparation.  When  he 
finally  made  his  own  appeal  to  public 
attention  he  secured  it  with  little  delay 
and  kept  it  to  the  end.  He  enjoyed  his 
work  and  the  favor  which  it  secured  in 
a  way  so  modest  that  no  one  could  be 
envious  of  his  popularity. 

A  man  of  quiet  spirit,  he  quickly  re- 
sponded to  any  appeal  to  his  fancy  or  his 
faculty  of  invention,  and  when  he  was 
called  upon  for  "  a  few  remarks  "  he  often 
escaped  the  temptations  of  didacticism  or 
of  eloquence  by  telling,  in  his  unassum- 
ing way,  as  if  he  were  improvising,  an 
original  and  very  amusing  story,  which 
usually  disclosed,  before  he  had  done,  some 
apt  and  pregnant  relation  to  the  occasion. 
His  talk  had  much  of  the  quality  of  his 
writing;  it  was  full  of  quaint  conceits, 
whimsicalities,  impossible  suggestions  of- 
fered with  perfect  gravity.  He  was  always 
perfectly  natural;  he  never  attempted  to 
live  up  to  his  part;  in  talk,  at  least,  he 
never  forced  the  note.  His  attitude  toward 
himself  was  slightly  tinged  with  humor, 
and  he  knew  how  to  foil  easily  and  pleas- 
antly too  great  a  pressure  of  praise. 


Being  of  a  sound  mind  and  heart,  he 
enjoyed  rational  appreciation  and  seemed 
sometimes,' in  later  years,  with  a  touch  of 
wistfulness  in  his  voice,  to  ask  to  be  taken 
seriously.    His  readers  were  so  accustomed  ' 
to  his  prankish  humor,  his  sober  absurdi- 
ties, that  they  were  a  little  on  their  guard 
against  surprises  and  hidden  pitfalls  of 
absurdity  in  his  work,  and  not  quite  ready 
to  receive  a  simple  piece  of  fiction  from 
his  hands.    He  craved  more  freedom  than 
his  readers  were  willing  to  give  him;  he 
wanted  the  relief  of  a  change  of  attitude. 
His  last  word  to   a   friend   who  asked 
whether  he  ought  to  read  "  E^ate  Bonnet," 
was  a  prompt,  "  Do  read  it  and  don't  try 
to  find  a  puzzle  in  it.     It's  a  straight-away 
story." 

He  was  reticent  by  nature,  and  his  shy- 
ness kept  him  from  assuming  any  special 
interest  in  what  he  was  doing,  even  among 
those  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
familiarity.  He  was  free  from  pose  and 
devoid  of  professional  self-consciousness, 
and  this  was  one  secret  of  his  delightful 
companionableness. 

Never  a  strong  man,  there  was  an  air 
of  quiet  about  him  which  suggested  a 
friendly  talk  rather  than  the  give-and-take 
of  a  group  of  talkers.  It  was  impossible 
to  be  with  him  and  not  feel  an  affectionate 
regard  for  him.  He  was  direct,  humorous, 
often  gay  in  his  subdued  way;  but  one  al- 
ways felt  a  certain  tenderness  for  him. 
His  physical  weakness  seemed  to  touch  his 
relations  to  others  with  a  gentleness  which 
was  an  unconscious  appeal  to  friendliness. 
Impersonal  in  a  rare  degree  among  men 
of  his  craft,  the  personal  element  imper- 
ceptibly crept  into  intercourse  with  him. 
His  friends  felt  like  guarding  him  from 
the  harsher  blows  of  life  when  he  was  with 
them,  and  now  that  he  has  gone  they  will 
cherish  the  memory  of  his  sincere,  gentle, 
and  engaging  spirit. 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 
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A  STUDY  AND  AN  APPRECIATIOX 


'T^HE  passing  of  Bret  Harte  closes  an 
-^  important  and  interesting  chapter 
in  the  history  of  American  literature. 
Just  as  truly  as  the  appearance  of  the 
Waverley  novele,  or  the  "  Plain  Tales  from 
the  HUls,"  betokened  the  rising  of  a  new 
star  in  the  literary  firmament,  did  the 
picturesque  procession,  led  by  the  "Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp  "  and  "  The  Outcasts  of 
Poker  Flat,"  give  sign  of  a  new  light  in 
the  Far  Western  sky.  This  happened 
thirty-four  years  ago.  Between  the  sum- 
mer of  1868  and  the  summer  of  1902 
what  an  enduring  column  in  the  world's 
literature  has  been  created  by  this  man! 
What  an  individual  distinction  has  he 
achieved! 

Harte's  career,  from  first  to  last,  fur- 
nishes another  example  of  the  inevitable- 
.  ness,  so  to  epeak,  of  genius.  All  uncon- 
scious of  the'  divine  spark  within,  the 
youngster  tried  his  hand  at  a  variety  of 
callings.  Like  many  another  youngster, 
he  drifted  with  the  tide,  not  even  seeking 
his  true  place  in  the  world's  activity. 
Early  drifting  to  California,  he  mined  a 
little,  taught  school,  rode  the  route  of  an 
express  messenger,  served  as  an  agent  for 
an  express  company,  tried  his  hand  at 
type-setting,  and  even  essayed  the  man- 
agement of  a  small  frontier  newspaper. 
Still,  TinconsciouBly,  he  absorbed  abiding 
impressions  of  the  new,  strange  life  about 
him.  The  men  and  women,  their  manners 
and  their  talk,  the  characteristic  scenery  of 
the  mighty  Sierras  and  the  arid  plains  of 
California,  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
going  and  the  coming  of  the  seasons — 
these  were  all  mirrored  in  his  mind  to  be 
reflected  again  into  his  work  when  the 
time  for  work  should  come  to  him.  Colo- 
nel Starbottle.  John  Oakhurst,  Stumpy, 


Tennessee's  Partner,  Truthful  James,  and 
Higgles  were  drawn  from  the  life;  or,  if 
there  were  exaggerations  in  their  portraits, 
it  was  only  such  slight  heightening  of  the 
colors  or  deepening  of  the  shadows  as  is 
permissible,  even  needful,  when  real  life 
is  set  before  us  as  in  a  picture,  or  on  the 
stage. 

Nobody  else  has  drawn  such  vivid  back- 
grounds of  California  scenery  as  those 
which  appear  in  Bret  Harte'a  stories.  The 
untidiness  and  squalor  of  the  mining  camp, 
as  well  as  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
natural  scenery,  are  faithfully  reproduced 
by  the  master  hand.  With  the  solitary  ed- 
itor of  the  Bvgle,  the  reader  hears  the  tap- 
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ping  of  the  woodpecker  on  the  shiDgled 
roof  of  his  forest  office.  As  the  funeral 
cortege  of  Tennessee  moves  along  the 
fikirte  of  the  wood,  "  The  redwoods,  bury- 
ing their  moccasined  feet  in  the  red  soil, 
stand  in  Indian  file  along  the  track,  trail- 
ing an  nncouth  benediction  from  their 
bending  boughs  upon  the  passing  bier." 
And  a  touch  of  animated  nature  falls 
where  we  see  the  picture  of  a  hare,  "  sur- 
prised into  helpless  inactiyity"  by  the 
procession,  sitting  "  upright  and  pulsating 
in  the  ferns  by  the  roadside  "  as  the  slender 
column  moves  by.  We  catch  again  the  res- 
inous odor  of  the  redwoods  and  the  plain- 
tive soughing  of  the  pines,  the  dank  per- 
fumes of  the  salt  marsh,  and  the  harsh  call 
of  the  rain-crow,  as  we  turn  the  magician's 
leaves. 

The  multitudinous  phases  of  the  rough, 
reckless  life  of  those  early  days  are  re- 
produced with  faithfulness  in  Harte'a 
pages;  of  these  be  m'ight  truly  have  said, 
"  All  of  which  I  saw,  and  a  part  of  which 
I  was."  A  man  who  has  spent  years  in 
drifting  among  the  solitudes  and  the 
scant;  settlements  of  California  during  its 
period  of  social  and  industrial  formation 
mnfit  needs  have  a  pouch  full  of  recollec- 
tions and  impressions  unless  he  be  a  very 
dance.  And  Bret  Harte  was  an  exceeding 
dose  observer  of  men  and  things:  be  was 
endowed  with  &  memory  as  plastic  as  wax 
to  receive  and  as  firm  as  steel  to  hold. 

When  Harte  went  to  San  Francisco  in 
the  later  fifties,  we  might  have  said  (to 
change  our  figure  of  speech)  that  his 
reservoir  was  full.  His  mind  was  stored 
with  impressions  of  the  scenery  amid 
which  he  had  spent  his  years;  he  had 
woven  many  an  imaginary  yarn  around  the 
queer  characters  he  met  in  his  wander- 
ings, and  from  the  confusion  of  mental 
photographs  he  had  packed  away,  he  could 
now  begin  to  reproduce  much  fiction  and 
romance.  Not  yet,  however,  had  his  time 
come.      In    search    of  ■  employment,    he 


(Prom  ■  photogimpli  takeo  in  LoodOD.] 

drifted  into  the  composing-rooms  of  a 
weekly  newspaper  and  was  set  to  work  at 
the  printer's  case.  Here  was  a  new  page 
in  his  experience,  and  the  wind-swept 
streets  of  the  Bay  City,  its  sandy  valleys, 
sparkling  harbor,  and  environment  of 
tawny  hills  must  be  added  to  his  well-filled 
portfolio.  All  these  reappear  in  his  earli- 
est sketches.  Oddly  enough,  he  seems  to 
have  worked  backward  in  his  overhauling 
of  note -book  and  sketch-book.  Urban 
sketches  from  his  pen  gave  him  entrance 
into  the  field  of  letters  at  last.  "  Side- 
walkings,"  "  From  a  Balcony,"  "  A  Boy's 
Dog,"  and  many  another  trifle,  paved  the 
modest  and  hesitating  way  of  this  essayist 
into  the  field  where  he  should  some  day 
be  master. 

Translated  to  the  sanctity  of  the  edi- 
torial rooms,  Harte  now  ventured  upon 
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bolder  flights.  "Dow's  Flat,"  "Penel- 
ope," and  other  characteristic  bits  of 
verse,  were  among  the  productions  of  his 
awakening  mnse.  Later  came  "  The  Lost 
Galleon,"  a  more  ambitious  work  in  rhyme 
and  rhythm  than  any  that  he  had  before 
undertaken.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Harte  did  not  excel  in  any  long-sustained 
flight  of  verse;  and  when  his  lost  galleon 
was  finally  brought  before  the  world  of 
readers  in  all  the  glory  of  green  and  gold, 
with  her  topsails  bellying  to  the  wind,  the 
smaller  articles  in  her  miscellaneous  cargo 
were  those  which  caught  and  held  the 
fancy  of  those  who  had  waited  for  the  ship 
to  come  in. 

A  small  official  appointment,  in  which 
he  was  not  overburdened  with  labor,  gave 
him  opportunity  for  that  leisurely  recrea- 
tion in  letters  which  he  needed  to  round 
out  his  preparation  for  higher  flights.  In 
the  summer  of  1868,  an  enterprising  and 
liberal  San  Francisco  bookseller,  Mr.  A. 
Roman,  projected  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  magazine  of  which  Harte  should 
be  the  editor.  This  was  the  Overland; 
to  it  every  writing  man  in  San  Francisco 
pledged  his  loyal  support  and  so  much  of 
his  work  as  should  be  needed  and  ap- 
proved by  Harte.  Contributions  were  to 
be  paid  for,  and  the  names  of  the  con- 
tributors were  to  be  kept  from  the  public. 
As  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save 
in  his  own  country,  it  was  felt  that  popu- 
lar favor  would  be  more  readily  extended 
to  writers  shielded  by  anonymity  than  to 
those  whose  names  were  already  familiar 
to  a  cityful  of  carping  critics.  Bret  Harte's 
time  had  come.  Always  fastidious  in  his 
work,  as  in  his  dress  and  manners,  Harte 
filed  and  polished  his  first  short  story  so 
long  that  it  was  not  ready  for  the  first 
number  of  the  Overland;  and  when  his 
"  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  "  did  appear 
in  the  August  number  of  the  magazine  it 
cannot  be  said  that  it  was  hailed  with 
much  enthusiasm  bv  the  California  world 


of  readers.  To  them  it  did  not  present 
any  new  or  novel  field  of  fiction;  and  they 
were  unable  to  discern  the  consummate 
art  with  which  the  story  had  been,  con- 
structed. 

"The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp"  was 
greeted  with  great  acclaim  in  the  Atlantic 
States  of  the  Union  and  in  Europe,  and 
the  applause  of  transmontane  and  transat- 
lantic readers  found  some  faint  echo  as 
the  refiuent  wave  fell  back  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  No  matter;  the 
master  had  finally  taken  up  his  wand^  and 
Tennessee's  Partner,  John  Oakhurst,  the 
Duchess,  Higgles,  Truthful  James^  Colo- 
nel Starbottle,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  good- 
ly company,  creatures  of  man's  imagina- 
tion, albeit  as  real  as  any  living  people, 
came  forth  from  the  land  of  shadows  and 
took  their  places  among  the  immortals. 

To  this  period  belongs  what  is  undeni- 
ably the  best  of  Harte's  literary  work. 
When  he  went  to  New  York,  in  the  spring 
of  1871,  his  genius  seemed  to  have  suf- 
fered a  temporary  obscuration,  if  not  an 
eclipse.  He  did  not  readily  adapt  himself 
to  new  surroundings.  He  was  uncertain 
whether  he  should  continue  to  delve  in  the 
field  which  he  had  discovered  in  Califor- 
nia, or  turn  his  mind  to  the  study  of  the 
new  world  in  which  he  found  himself. 
But  this  was  not  for  long.  His  few  es- 
says into  the  limning  of  that  life  with 
which  his  Eastern  readers  were  familiar 
satisfied  him  that  his  true  metier  did  not 
lie  in  that  direction.  He  returned  to  the 
old  trails,  and  there  he  trod  with  sure 
footsteps  until  the  last  of  his  lite. 

Bret  Harte  never  thought  very  highly 
of  the  bits  of  verse  which  gave  him  vogue, 
if  not  fame;  and  in  this  estimate  of  such 
eccentricities  as  "  Plain  Language  from 
Truthful  James,'^  "  The  Society  upon  the 
Stanislow,"  and  "The  PUocene  Skull" 
judicious  readers  have  agreed  with  their 
author.  In  "  The  Mission  Bells  of  Mon- 
terey," "  Dickens  in  Camp,"  and  "  What 
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Some   bashful  hesitation,  just  like  spellin*  punctooation— might  have  worked 

an  aggravation  onto  Sutter's  mournful  mind, 
For  the  witnesses  all  yaiy  ez  to  wot  was  said  and  nary  a  galoot  will  toot 

lu8  horn  except  the  way  he  is  inclined. 

But  they  all  allow  that  Sutter  had  began  a  kind  of  mutter,  when  upiroae  Mr. 

Cutter  with  a  sickening  kind  of  htM, 
And  nroeeeded  then  to  wade  in  to  the  subject  then  prcTadin':  "Is  Profanity. .^^.^ 

Segradin^f  "  in  words  like  unto  these :  ^\^ 

I    * 
«<On]ike  tiie  preyions  speaker,  Mr.  Gutter  of  Treka»  he  was  bat  a  homblO'   ^ 

seeker— and  not  like  him — a  cuss "  I 

It  was  here  that  Mr.  Sutter  ^sofUy  reached  for  Mr.  Cutter,  when  the  latter  ^ 

wii^  a  stutter  said:  "ai" 


Then  Suiter 

mail 

wled 


(( 


ur  he  rose  grimly,  and  sorter  smilin'  dimly^bowed  onto  the  Chldv*   .  J^ 
he  guessed  he  must  faUJVback — as — ^Mr.  Cutter  owuisd  ifae  vtadklf^ 


as — he  just  had  played  thej|^ack)^-as "  (here  Cutter^  gun  went  orack  1 


y.      as — ne  just  naa  piayea  tne^acE^eas (nere  Uutte: 

y       ad  Mr.  Sutter  gasped  and  ended)  ''CTery  man  can  seel 


Bui  WxQiam  Henry  Piyor— -just  in  range  of  Sutter^s  fire— here  erihoBd  a  wild 

harm — 


And 


desire  to  do  somebody 


in  the  general  scrimmage  no  one  thought  if  Sutter's  "  image  '^  was  a 
misplaced  punctooation — ^like  the  hole  in  "Pryon^B  arm. 

For  we  all  waltzed  in  together,  [never  oarm'  to  ask  whether  it..wasJ3iiiter  or 

watf"  Cutter  we  woz  tryin'  to  abate. 
But  we  couldn't  help  perceivin',  when  we  took  to  inkstand  heavin'  that  the 

process  was  relievin'  to  the  sharpness  of  debate. 


So  weVe  come  home  free  and  merry  fc^  the  peaceful  cemetery,  and  I  make 

no  commentary  on  these  i^mple  childish  games. 
Things  is  various  and  human-^and  the  man  ain't  bom  of  woman, 


^  /^  j^^-^ 


A 


^ 


^ 


t  4m  Ji  -r  - 


rj.u^^ 


FAC^MILZ  OP  THE  OALLET-PBOOF  OF  BBET  HABTE'8  POEM  "  A  QUESTION  OF  PBIVILBGE  "  (BCBIBKER'S  M AOAZIHE, 

FEBBUAEY,  1896)  SHOWING  HIS  COBBZCTIOK8. 
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the  Chimney  Said,"  the  poet  took  a  just 
pride;  he  would  that  we  remember  him 
by  these  rather  than  by  the  odd  trifles  with 
which  so  many  thousands  have  been 
amused. 

As  Harte  was  not  at  his  best  in  a  long- 
sustained  poem,  so  he  was  not  most  suc- 
cessful in  any  extended  prose  work.  His 
"  Gabriel  Conroy,"  although  it  is  rich  in 
Haxtean  humor  and  is  gemmed  with  in- 
numerable pictures  of  California  life  and 
scenery  which  none  but  the  master  could 
have  drawn,  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  piece 
of  work  when  compared  with  the  short 
stories  that  gave  him  his  first  fame.  It 
was  well  for  him  that  he  made  no  more 
experiments  of  this  sort.  His  enduring 
contributions  to  literature  are  his  short 
stories  and  the  few,  very  few  poems  into 
which  he  put  his  heart  and  soul  and  which 
the  world  will  not  let  die  when  his  mere 
eccentricities  in  verse  are  forgotten. 

Harte's  personality  was  gentle,  winning, 
lovable.  His  familiar  conversation  had  all 
the  grace  and  charm  of  his  literary  work, 
and,  although  he  was  a  good  talker,  un- 
like  many  another  of  his  kind,  he  was  a 
good  listener.  Looking  back  upon  one's 
intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  one 
might  truly  say  that  he  was  always  a  stu- 
dent of  men.  He  listened  that  he  might 
see  through  the  eyes  of  other  men.  If  he 
was  disposed  to  hypercriticism  in  his  tastes 
and  in  his  judgment  of  the  work  of  others, 
he  was  unsparing  in  his  criticism  of  that 
which  flowed  from  his  own  laborious  pen. 
At  work,  he  required  the  nicest  adjust- 
ment of  materials  and  surroundings.  One 
or  two  disturbances  would  so  interrupt  the 
movement  of  his  thought  that  his  task 
must  be  laid  aside  until  a  more  convenient 
season.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  of  him 
that  he  never  let  go  to  the  printing-press 
anything  with  which  he  was  not  completely 


satisfied.  The  manuscript  which  he  sent 
out  and  the  proofs  which  he  had  read  and 
corrected  with  many  pains  were  alike  il- 
lustrated with  interminable  interlinea- 
tions and  changes. 

Broad  and  catholic  in  his  views  of  life, 
Bret  Harte  instinctively  looked  for  the 
good  that  is  in  mankind.  It  is  not  true, 
as  has  been  injuriously  said  of  him,  that 
he  suffered  one  virtue  to  outweigh  a  thou- 
sand vices.  He  bade  us  regard  the  virtue; 
and  he  did  not  seek  to  hide  the  vice. 
One  of  his  German  translators,  Ferdinand 
Freiligrath,  said  of  him  that  he  mined  for 
gold,  ''the  gold  of  love,  of  goodness,  of 
fidelity,  of  humanity  .  .  .  which  re- 
mains forever  uneradicated  from  the  hu- 
man heart '';  and  the  good  old  poet  adds: 
"  That  it  is  which  drew  hearts  to  him 
wherever  the  language  of  Shakespeare,  of 
Milton  and  Byron  is  spoken/' 

In  his  peculiar  field  he  had  few  imita- 
tors, no  successors.  The  short  stories  on 
which  his  permanent  fame  will  rest  are 
flawless  in  their  finish  and  so  f eUcitous  in 
their  construction  that  no  word  conld  be 
added  or  taken  away  without  marring  the 
effect  of  the  whole.  No  other  American 
writer  has  evinced  such  a  perfect  art  as 
this.  No  other  American  or  English 
writer  can  paint  so  broad  a  picture  on  so 
small  a  canvas  as  that  which  Harte  has 
used.  His  clever  "Condensed  Novels'' 
might  have  been  suggested  by  the  com- 
pactness of  his  stories,  they  are  so  com- 
pact, and  yet  so  ample  in  their  apparent 
dimensions.  And  when  Time's  effacing 
finger  has  left  nothing  but  the  best  of 
Bret  Harte's  work  for  posterity  to  love 
and  admire,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  hu- 
man touch,  the  gem-like  finish,  and  the 
loving  art  of  his  short  stories  will  survive 
to  charm  mankind. 

Noah  Brooks. 
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OELDOM  is  less  humorous  fiction  pro- 
^  duced — at  least  in  America — than 
jWBt  DOW,  a  fact  brought  anew  to  our  at- 
tention by  the  death  of  Mr,  Stockton. 
Our  Dew  humorists  are  not,  &a  a  rule,  nov- 
elists— witness  Mr.  Dunne,  Miss  Daskam, 
Mr.  Ade.  We  laugh  our  short,  hard  laughs 
at  home^  but  must  look  abroad  for  amuae- 
ment  long  drawn  out.  For  the  moment 
England  is  much  in  evidence,  and  her 
funny  novels  are  very  good  ones,  too.  Mr. 
Jacobs  has  opened  a  rich  vein  in  the  story 
entitled  "  At  Sunwich  Port."  The  ore 
pans  well,  and  is  likely  to  produce  also 
an  abundance  of  that  other  metal  dear  to 


the  modern  author's  heart.  And  now 
comes  Barry  Pain  with  what  is  easily  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  and  humorous  con- 
ceits of  fanciful  literature.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  magic  ring  ha\ing  the  property  of 
endowing  the  wearer  with  the  character 
of  the  last  preceding  wearer;  hence  the 
title,  "  The  One  Before,"  The  scene  be- 
ing in  England,  the  period  to-day,  and  the 
charactere  people  of  typical  human  inter- 
est and  real  vitality,  the  droll  possibilities 
of  the  situation  need  no  comment. 

Shortly   before  his  death,   Mr.   Paul 
Leicester  Ford  had  completed  a  new  story 
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which  will  be  published  at  an  early  date — 
first  in  serial  form  in  one  of  the  leading 
magazines^  and  afterward  in  book  form  by 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  The  title 
"  Wanted:  A  Chaperon,"  suggests  at  once 
Mr.  Ford's  former  clever  story  in  the  same 
style,  entitled  "  Wanted:  A  Matchmaker," 
which  was  published  some  time  ago.  The 
former  book,  as  readers  may  remember, 
was  illustrated  with  drawings  by  Howard 
Chandler  Christy,  reproduced  in  photo- 
gravure. The  new  book  will  also  be  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Christy,  and  in  this  case 
the  pictures  will  be  reproduced  in  color. 
The  volume  will  furthermore  be  embel- 
lished with  decorations  by  Margaret  Arm- 
strong. 

Mr.  Ford's  untimely  death  cut  short  a 
career  of  extraordinary  promise  that  had 
already  begun  to  be  fulfilled.  From  the 
time  of  his  first  success  in  "Peter  Stir- 
ling" to  the  present  day,  his  advance  in 
popularity  has  been  steady  and  sure,  and 
the  advance  interest  in  his  forthcoming 
book  had  given  assurance  of  still  further 
success.  Since  his  death  a  number  of 
paragraphs  have  appeared  describing  his 
extraordinary  activity  and  his  peculiar 
methods  of  work.  We  quote  the  following 
as  an  interesting  side-light  on  his  literary 
life. 

**  Mr.  Ford  was  at  onoe  the  most  systematic  and 
most  erratic  of  writers.  His  mind  worked  along 
many  lines  at  once.  While  he  was  deep  in  some 
matter  of  historical  research,  he  would  come  upon 
something  that  would  suggest  a  plot  or  a  charac- 
ter for  future  use,  and  seizing  upon  the  nearest 
scrap  of  paper  he  would  interrupt  his  work  to  jot 
down  some  notes  with  almost  frenzied  haste. 
Often  these  notes  were  scribbled  on  the  backs  of 
envelopes.  The  author,  when  asked  by  a  friend 
where  he  had  found  the  materials  for  one  of  his 
novels,  replied : 

"  On  the  backs  of  two  bills,  a  wedding  invita- 
tion, a  request  to  deliver  an  address,  and  the  en- 
velope to  a  patent  bookcase  circular." 

Clara  Morris  has  reason  to  be  sure  of  a 
warm  English  reception  for  her  new  novel 


of  stage  life.  There  is  an  eager  public 
awaiting  it  across  the  sea,  if  inference  from 
enthusiastic  praise  of  her  Autobiographj 
by  the  British  press  count  for  anything  in 
particular.  Few  recent  American  books 
have  had  better  receptions  there,  where  a 
suprising  number  of  periodicals,  literary 
and  otherwise,  reviewing  her  reminis- 
cences, said  at  the  time  that  they  ho]>ed 
some  day  to  see  a  novel  from  the  same 
pen.  Hence  this  prophecy  anent  "  A 
Pasteboard  Crown." 

We  publish  herewith  a  full-page  pict- 
ure showing  Air.  Arthur  Heming  in  the 
atmosphere  most  congenial  to  him — ^that 
of  the  Canadian  forests.  Mr.  Heming's 
work  as  an  illustrator  of  the  animal  books 
of  W.  A.  Fraser  and  of  various  magazine 
stories  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  more 
than  a  passing  comment.  He  has  brought 
down  among  us  the  animals  of  the  North, 
and  they  have  been  added  to  the  circle  of 
our  real,  living  creature  friends.  When 
asked  sometime  ago  to  tell  something  of 
his  many  adventures,  Mr.  Heming  re- 
sponded modestly  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
done  so  little  that  there  was  scarcely  any- 
thing to  tell.  *^I  have  tramped  a  few 
hundred  miles  through  the  woods,'*  he 
said,  "and  I  have  canoed  my  way  over 
several  hundred  miles  more  of  rivers,  and 
I  have  visited  fifty  or  sixty  trading-posts/' 
It  is  needless  to  say  that,  with  this  wide 
range,  he  has  gathered  plenty  of  material 
both  for  stories  and  for  pictures.  The 
love  of  the  northern  forests  is  deep-seated 
in  Mr.  Heming's  nature.  He  is  off  again 
to  Canada  this  summer  in  search  of  new 
adventures.  It  is  his  purpose  to  go  on  a 
rafting  trip  extending  over  a  number  of 
weeks,  and  later  on  to  visit  the  great 
mountains  of  the  Northwest  in  search  of 
new  material  for  pen  and  pencil. 

Those  collectors  of  FitzQerald  editions 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject  know 
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with  what  care  "  Old  Fitz,"  aa  he  was 
aSectionately  etyled,  corrected  his  texts  by 
hand,  after  publicatioii,  for  a  few  friends. 
Of  course  anyone  owning  copies  contain- 
ing autograph  corrections  could  be  sure 
that  the  books  had  at  one  time  been  in  the 
possession  of  some  friend  of  the  author. 
Though  only  a  few  copies  were  ever  so 
corrected,  and  where  some  of  the  editions 
were  limited  to  fifty  copies  there  could  of 
necessity  be  but  few,  the  distracting  thing 
has  been  to  find  that  the  corrections  often 
varied.  The  striving  for  perfection  of 
form  was  never  ended.  Mr.  Bcntham,  the 
editor  of  the  Variorum  edition  of  Fitz- 
Gerald's  Works  which  is  being  prepared  for 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  has  had  his  work 
considerably  delayed  by  the  comparison 
and  revision  made  necessary  by  some  new 
correction  cropping  up  in  a  hitherto  un- 
known copy.  Apart  from  the  great  inter- 
est attaching  to  such  an  edition  of  Fitz- 


Gerald's  wOrks  for  those  who  are  only 
familiar  with  the  Bubaiyat  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam,  it  will  possess  an  especial  value  for 
collectors  by  reason  of  the  unique  manner 
in  which  the  autograph  corrections  are 
noted  as  interlineations,  in  very  small  type, 
at  the  places  where  they  occur  in  the  orig< 
inal  editions.  The  title  pages  are  repro- 
duced in  fac-simile  and  the  original  pogi* 
nation  is  noted. 

Richard  Harding  Davis's  year,  this. 
One  novelette  successfully  published  jnst 
before  the  holidays,  another  running  seri- 
ally in  Collier's  Weekly,  his  new  novel — 
distinctly  his  longest  and  best — now  in 
serial  publication  in  Seribner's  Magazine 
— that  is  the  story  to  date.  A  month  from 
now  comes  an  elaborate  volume  of  novel- 
ettes and  stories,  elaborately  illustrated  by 
five  popular  illustrators,  and  in  the  early 
fall  his  novel,  "  Captain  Macklin." 
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Of  course,  immediate  interest  centres  in 
the  book  close  at  hand — the  Scribners 
pnbliah  it  July  8d.  It  will  be,  in  every 
sense,  the  most  notable  collection  of  Mr. 
Davis's  work  to  date,  for  it  will  include 
the  novelettes  "  Ranson's  Folly  "  and  "  In 
the  Fog,"  besides  such  short  stories  as 
"The  Bar  Sinister,"  that  delectable  tale 
of  a  bnll  terrier;  "  The  Derelict,"  and  "  La 
Ijettre  d'Amour,"  It  is  consequently 
planned  to  give  the  book  a  form  that  will 
fittingly  celebrate  its  importance,  five  il- 
Instratora  participating.  Frederic  Eem- 
ington  illustrates  "  Hanson's  Folly  ";  Fred- 
eric Dorr  Steele,  "In  the  Fog";  Walter 
Appleton  Clark,  "  The  Derelict ";  E.  M. 
Ashe,  "  The  Bar  Sinister,"  and  Howard 
Chandler  Christy,  "  La  Lettre  d'Amour." 
Mr.  Bemington  has  designed  the  cover  to 
vhat  will  prove,  unquestionably,  Mr.  Da- 
vis's most  distinguished  volume. 

Without  multiplying  examples— which 
could  be  done,  times  over,  to  the  limits  of 
the  entire  Book  Boyee — here  is  the 
spirit  of  American  press  comment  on  the 
genius  of  the  late  Frank  R.  Stockton: 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  greater 
loss  to  American  letters." — New  York 
Times. 

"  We  may  look  in  vain  through  the  en- 
tire course  of  English  literature  for  the 
parallel  of  Frank  E.  Stockton's  humor," — ■" 
Boston  Evening  Transcript, 

"  A  gentle  spirit,  a  whimsical  imagina- 
tion, a  delicate  perception  of  the  humor  of 
topay-turviness,  and  an  absolute  freedom 
of  soul  from  malice  or  bitterness  were  the 
qualities  which  made  Frank  Stockton  one 
of  the  most  admirable  and  widely  beloved 
of  American  entertainers  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  last  century." — New  York 
Sun. 

"  In  all  the  eighteen  volumes  of  his  col- 
lected works  there  is  not  an  unkind  or  cor- 
roding thought." — Chicago  Record- Her- 
ald. 


Henry  Edward  Rood,  author  of  Hard- 
wicke,  was  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1867, 
and  "  has  had  printer's  ink  on  hia  fingers  " 
since  1880,  when  he  wrote,  and  put  in  type 
and  printed  on  a  hand-press  a  juvenile 
periodical  which  was  advertised  to  "  come 
out  occasionally,  or  not  at  all,  according 
to  the  convenience  of  the  editor."  After 
pursuing  a  course  of  special  study  at  Dart- 
mouth he  settled  in  !N'ew  York,  and  has 
contributed  to  various  magazines.  For  a 
long  time  he  was  associated  with  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard  in  work  of  literary  criti- 
cism; and  of  recent  years  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  editorial  department  of 
one  q£  the  important  illustrated  magazines. 
Mr,  Rood  resides  at  Magnolia  Farm,  two 
miles  from  Pleasantville,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  does  his  writing  among 
wooded  hills,  where  he  can  be  undisturbed. 
As  a  framework  upon  which  to  build  the 
love-story,  the  romance,  of  Sardwicke,  Hi. 
Rood  selected  a  phase  of  American  life 
which  has  been  very  much  in  evidence  of 
late  years,  and  which  he  has  studied  un- 
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ceasingly  for  more  than  a  decade — the 
gradually  increasing  turmoil,  among 
church  people  of  many  denominations,  in 
questions  involved  in  eo-called  "  higher 
criticism."  He  is  of  opinion  that,  con- 
eidering  the  agitation  in  hundreds  of 
churches,  the  intense  discussions,  the  trials 
for  heresy,  that  possibly  there  may  be  com- 
ing on  either  another  great  religious  refor- 
mation, or  a  revolution  in  hitherto  ac- 
cepted conccptionB  of  the  spiritual  nature 
of  mankind.  But  in  the  book  such  philo- 
sophical thought  IB  suggested  only  to  those 
who  read  between  the  lines  of  Hardwicke, 
the  story. 

The  publication  of  that  bright  little 
book,  "  The  Misdemeanors  of  Nancy," 
brings  to  the  attention  of  the  general  read- 
ing public  a  writer  whose  touch  baa  long 
been  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  New 
York  Sim.     The  "  Nancy  "  papers,  some 


of  which  appeared  in  the  Sun,  and  others 
in  various  magazines,  are  the  kind  of  easy 
reading  which  is  the  very  hardest  kind  of 
nTiting — except  for  those  that  possess 
"  the  rare,  Ught  touch."  A  charming  qual- 
ity of  the  book  is  the  delightful  absence  of 
eSort.  The  author,  Miss  Eleanor  Hoyt, 
has  contributed  columns  of  clever  story 
and  comment  to  the  New  York  Sun  for 
several  years,  but  has  only  within  the  last 
year  made  her  appearance  in  the  pages  of 
the  magazines.  Miss  Hoyt  is  a  writer  by 
inclination  and  circumstance  rather  than 
by  deliberate  purpose,  or  what  the  serious- 
minded  would  call  "  self  •  dedication.'' 
Someone  has  said  that  American  humor 
comes  from  the  West,  a  remark  that  finds 
confirmation  in  a  long  list  of  names  of 
humorous  writers,  either  native  to  the 
West  or  who  have  migrated  there,  and 
made  their  first  reputation  in  Western 
journalism. 

Miss  Hoyt  is  a  Westerner,  a  native  of 
Iowa,  but  a  real  cosmopolite,  having 
spent  several  years  of  her  life  in  travel. 
On  her  return  from  Europe  she  settled  in 
New  York  City  and  engaged  herself  for 
some  time  in  teaching  literature  and  hia- 
tory  in  a  private  school.  While  teaching 
she  wrote  occasionally  for  the  New  York 
Sun.  Her  light,  clever  style  was  quickly 
appreciated,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore she  decided  to  devote  herself  ex- 
clusively to  writing.  A  number  of  bright 
female  figures  have  flitted  ihrough  the 
columns  of  the  Sun,  lighting  up  our  com- 
plex social  situations  with  their  flippant 
but  witty  comment,  and  these  young 
women,  identified  by  various  fanciful 
names,  have  originated  in  the  fertile  mind 
of  Miss  Hoyt.  The  most  irresistible  of 
these  gay  female  satirists  has  been  "  Nan- 
cy," and  out  of  her  chatter  a  very  agree- 
able book  has  been  made. 


The  limited   edition   of  "  Montaigne's 

Epsays,"  which  Messrs.  Houghton,  MifHin 
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&   Co.    will  publish,  will  be  a  magnifi- 
cent one  in  every  respect  and  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  the  crowning  achievement 
of  The  Riverside  Press.    The  Florio  trans- 
lation is  the  one  selected,  and  the  work 
will  comprise  three  folio  volumes  of  un- 
common typographical  beauty.    Each  vol- 
ume will  contain  a  frontispiece  portrait  of 
Montaigne,  the  one  for  the  first  volimie 
being   after  liquet.     The  frontispieces, 
decorative  title-pages,  and  initial  letters 
will  be  engraved  on  wood,  and  in  the  bib- 
liography to  appear  at  the  end  of  Volume 
III.  there  will  be  fac-simile  reproductions 
of   title-pages  and  other  interesting  ma- 
terial from  famous  old  editions.    The  type, 
to  be  known  as  the  Montaigne,  has  not  yet 
appeared  in  any  publication;  it  is  modelled 
upon  a  type  cut  by  a  fifteenth-century 
French  engraver,  and  is  large  and  bold. 
The  design  of  the  book  in  whole  and  in 
detail  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the 
golden  age  of  French  printing,  which  but 
little  antedated  Montaigne's  own  period. 
It  is  understood  that  the  edition  will  be 
very  limited. 

This  new  edition  of  Florio's  translation 
of  Montaigne  is  in  the  main  a  reprint  of 
the  third  edition,  published  in  London  in 
1632.  The  language  of  that  edition  is 
unchanged,  except  in  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  cases  where  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  some  person  other  than 
the  translator  was  responsible  for  the 
omission  or  substitution  of  a  word. 

In  the  matter  of  punctuation  a  different 
system  has  been  adopted  with  the  approval 
of  the  late  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder.  As 
to  punctuation,  he  wrote,  "  hold  that  this 
is  really  for  the  elucidation  of  the  para- 
graph, and  is  for  the  reader's  benefit. 
There  is  no  sanctity  about  it,  and  the 
printer  has  always  had  far  more  to  say 
about  it  than  the  author.''  In  the  present 
edition,  the  punctuation  has  been  revised 
so  as  to  elucidate  the  text. 


From  **  The  MiBdemeanon  of  Nanoy." 

"WANOY." 


Admirers  of  Edith  Wharton's  sincere 
work  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the 
distinguished  reception  which  her  novel  is 
now  receiving  in  England.  For  instance, 
the  London  Times: 

"  The  promise  of  earlier  work  is  more 
than  fulfilled  in  'The  Valley  of  De- 
cision.' The  style  is  raised  and  chastened. 
It  is  as  if  a  singer  with  a  beautiful  voice 
but  an  uncertain  ear  had  trained  herself 
at  last  to  sing  dead  in  tune.  If  there  is 
little  scope  for  humor  in  the  picture  of 
decadent  Italy  that  she  draws,  there  is 
room,  and  to  spare,  for  her  exquisite  sense 
of  beauty,  and  she  sets  her  flashing  de- 
scriptions like  gems  upon  that  woman 
country.     .     .     . 

"  As  in  '  Wilheim  Meister '  of  the  plan- 
less charm,  of  which  we  are  often  re- 
minded, there  are  endless  episodes,  and 
these  are  so  delightful  that  we  forget  the 
hero  altogether.  The  fascinating  tale  of 
Mirandolina  might  woo  a  gentleman  to 
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forget  his  diiiDer  and  a  lady  her  aftumoon 
tea.  The  little  ducal  court,  the  connois- 
Beur  ecclesiastic,  the  persecuted  Liberals, 
the  Jesuit,  the  popular  stage,  the  merry 
nuns  of  Venice — all  these  are  studied, 
and  studied  with  the  rare  insight  ol  genius. 
We  could  he  happy  with  any  one  of  them. 
We  would  say  to  every  one  of  them, '  Stay, 
thon  art  fair!'  but  they  will  never  stay; 
they  melt  into  each  other  like  the  dissolv- 
ing views  in  a  magic  lantern,  and  at  last, 
tired  and  bewildered  in  a  world  of  rain- 
bows, we  long  to  be  left  alone  with  the 
story." 

"  It  is  good  luck  to  any  man  to  be  on 
the  good  side  of  the  man  that  knows  fish," 
is  a  saying  of  Isaac  Walton,  often  quoted 
by  President  David  Starr  Jordan.  Both 
Dr.  Jordan  and  Barton  W.  Evermano,  au- 
thors of  "American  Food  and  Game 
Fishes,"  the  latest  addition  to  the  new 
illustrated  Nature  Library,  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  know  the  fish  of 
America.  They,  together  or  separately, 
have  fished  in  every  State  and  Territory, 
as  well  as  from  many  waters  of  Canada, 
Alaska,  the  tropical  rivers  and  seas.  With 
line  or  seine  they  have  caught  nearly  every 
one  of  the  some  thousand  food  and  game 
fishes  that  live  in  American  waters,  and 
each,  probably,  has  travelled  200,000 
miles  and  waded  at  least  500  miles,  waist 


deep,  in  all  sorts  of  waters  to  do  it  Dr. 
Jordan,  even  since  he  became  president  of 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  has  been 
an  enthusiastic  angler  and  a  leading  au- 
thority on  the  natural  histoid  of  fishes, 
and  Dr.  Evennann  is  Ichthyologist  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  They  have  a  hun- 
dred or  more  of  A.  RadclySe  Dugmore's 
marvellous  photographs  from  life  under 
the  water. 

The  picture  of  the  Coquelins,  father 
and  son,  is  printed  here  not  only  for  the 
interest  of  the  portraits  themselves — which 
we  believe  to  he  unfamiliar  to  many — hat 
on  account  of  the  late  Philip  Gilbert  Ham- 
erton's  comments  in  an  article  written  by 
him  on  the  subject  of  Emile  Fiiant,  the 
artist.  Mr.  Hamerton  wrote:  "1  most 
mention  one  more  picture,  the  portraits  of 
the  two  Coquelins,  the  actors,  the  elder 
seated  in  an  arm-chair  in  his  study,  while 
the  younger  is  leaning  on  the  table  and 
reading  to  him.  The  expressioo,  both  of 
listener  and  reader,  is  admirably  given,  and 
this  mastery  of  expression  is  very  probably 
one  reason  why  M.  Coquelin  (who  as  an 
actor  must  understand  it)  hae  purchased 
several  pictures  by  M.  Friant,  The  richly 
furnished  interior  shows  the  owner's  taste 
for  books  and  works  of  art,  and  is  painted 
with  a  scrupulous  truth  reminding  one  of 
the  old  Flemish  masters." 


THE  EAKBLEK 


pnlntlDi  bn  B.  Frlint.] 


The  reviewer  of  the  Athnlic  Monthly, 
commenting  last  winter  on  "  The  Cava- 
lier," said  of  Mr,  Cable  that  he  knew  "  no 
one  fitter  to  stand  in  the  place  next  Haw- 
thorne's." Now  that  the  author  of  "  The 
Cavalier "  has  launched  a  novel  of  Haw- 
thome-lilce  spirit  and  intensity,  and  set  its 
scene  in  Hawthorne's  own  New  England 
and  among  his  own  people,  this  comment 
of  the  New  England  authority  assumes  a 
new  and  very  special  interest.  "  Bylow 
Hill "  is  a  study  in  jealousy,  but  in  the 
telling  Mr.  Cable  has  also  used  the  charm 
and  the  humor  of  his  beet  work,  so  that 
the  resnlt,  especially  as  the  tragedy  is  con- 
fined to  the  mind,  is  one  of  more  than  a 


single  motive  and  holds  the  reader  by  more 
than  one  motive. 

A  new  book  of  considerable  importance 
relating  to  present  day  conditions  in  the 
South,  by  Walter  H.  Page,  editor  of  "  The 
World's  Work,"  is  announced  for  early 
publication.  This  volume,  entitled,  "  The 
fiebuilding  of  Old  Commonwealths,"  sets 
forth  the  vigorous  movement  in  education 
which  is  searching  out  the  "  forgotten 
man"  of  the  South.  Mr.  Page's  under- 
standing of  present-day  conditions  in  the 
South  and  his  enthusiasm  in  the  educa- 
tional movement,  which  is  now  going  for- 
ward, both  give  promise  of  an  altogether 


THE  BOOK  BUYER 


an  exchange.  This  copy  is  care- 
fully kept  in  the  belief  that  its 
value  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  time.  No  doubt,  in  the  fut- 
ure, when  journalism  shall  have 
become  thoroughly  established 
in  the  Philippines,  this  first  es- 
say in  the  field  will  possess  a 
value  to  collectors  that  will  ex- 
ceed any  possible  estimate  at  the 
present  time. 


unusual  volume  on  the  greatest  political 
and  economical  question  that  confronts 
UB  to-day. 

It  is  probable  that  no  American  pub- 
lication in  our  Pacific  colonies  antedates 
"  The  Soldier's  Letter,"  the  cover  of  which 
we  reproduce.  Accordingly  this  might  be 
called  the  germ  of  A merico- Philippine 
journalism.  As  the  date  indicates,  the 
"  Soldier's  Letter  "  was  begun  shortly  af- 
ter our  troops  took  possession  of  Manila, 
and  a  few  months  later  a  copy  of  the  en- 
terprising little  periodical  found  its  way 
into  the  office  of  a  New  York  magazine 
publisher,  accompanied  by  a  request  for 


Mr.  Dan  Beard  starts  within 
the  month  for  a  trip  through 
the  Northwest  in  search  of  ma- 
terial   for   a   book,    unique   in 
character,    on    outdoor    nature. 
This  trip  is  but  one  of  a  num- 
ber that  Mr.  Beard  has  already 
taken  in  the  past  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  bits  of  ma- 
terial that  lie  in  interesting  and 
unknown  comers  of  the  country. 
In  a  way,   therefore,  the  pro- 
posed book  has  been   forming 
itself  during  a  number  of  years. 
The    work    will    have    for    its 
purpose    the    familiarizing    of 
the  average  reader  with  phases 
of    nature    and     with    animal 
types  that  have  hitherto  been  presented 
only   in   scientific    books.      Mr.    Beard's 
position  as  a  popular  interpreter  of  the 
things  of  nature  gives  assurance  of  a  rare 
combination    of    entertainment   and   in- 
struction.   His  scheme  is  to  treat  the  ant>- 
ject  for  the  general  public  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  in  which  he  has  treated 
games  and  sports  in  his  books  for  boys,  and 
the  test  will  be  accompanied  by  numerous 
illustrations  from  sketches  made  by  the 
author  in  the  course  of  his  travels.    The 
book  will  probably  be  ready  for  publica- 
tion sometime  during  the  fall  months.    No 
title  has  as  yet  been  determined. 

The  Bambhr. 


SOME   STEVENSON   PICTORES 


WE  print  herewith  five  pieturea  taken 
during  Bobert  Louis  Stevenson's 
visit  to  Honolulu,  in  1889.  A  number  of 
pictures  have  been  published  at  one  time 
or  another,  reproduced  from  photographa 
taken  during  this  trip  of  Ur.  Stevenson's, 
bat  we  do  not  think  that  these  pariicular 
pictures  have  ever  been  printed  before. 
We  are  permitted  to  reproduce  them  here 
by  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  W.  C.  Thomas,  a 
cousin  of  Mr.  Henry  Poor,  the  gentle- 
man who  entertained  Mr.  Stevenson  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Honolulu.  In  a  letter, 
dated  March  8,  1889,  written  to  a  friend 
in  New  York,  Mr.  Stevenson  exclaims: 
*'  How  small  the  world  is!  Henry  Poor, 
my  chief  guardian  and  ally  in  Honolulu, 
is  a  sort  of  cousin  of  your  wife's,  and  has 
stayed  in  your  house."  It  was  during  Mr. 
Stevenson's  visit  with  Mr.  Poor  that  these 
photographs  were  taken.  For  the  picture 
representing  Mr.  Stevenson  and  King  Kal- 
akana  seated  together  an  appropriate  cap- 
tion might  be  extracted  from  one  of  the 
Stevenson  letters,  in  which  he  says: 
"  H.  M.,*  who  IB  a  gentleman  of  a  courtly 
order,  and  much  tinctured  with  letters,  is 
very  polite.  I  may  possibly  ask  for  the 
position  of  palace  door-keeper."  In  alater 
letter  he  has  this  to  say  anent  hinrtiyal 
friend:  "Ealakaua  is  a  terrible  com- 
panion. A  bottle  of  fizz  is  like  a  glass  of 
sherry  to  him;  he  thinks  nothing  of  five 
or  six  in  an  afternoon  as  a  whet  for  dinner. 
You  should  see  a  photograph  of  our  party 
after  an  afternoon  with  H.  H.  M.  My, 
what  a  crewl "  The  picture  of  the  Luau, 
or  love  feast,  contains  most  of  the  person- 
ages that  figured  in  the  Honolulu  visit. 
The  four  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table 
are — from  left  to  right — Mr.  Stevenson, 
Princess  Liliuokalani,  King  Kalakaua,  and 
Mr.  Stevenson's  mother,  and  on  the  side  of 
the  table  adjoining  Mrs.   Stevenson  are 


seated  Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Strong,  and  Mrs.  Isobel  Strong.  The 
group  at  the  table  playing  cards  includes, 
besides  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  author's  moth- 
er, his  wife  (just  on  his  left),  Mrs.  Isobel 
Strong  (on  his  right),  and  Mr.  Henry  Poor, 
seated  in  the  background,  while  Mr.  Lloyd 
Osboume  is  standing.  The  letters  written 
from  Honolulu  are  full  of  references  to 
scenes  like  those  pictured  here.  In  a  let- 
ter, dated  April  6th,  he  describes  the  house 
in  which  they  were  staying:  "  With  a  very 
large  summer  parlor,  or  lanai,  as  they  call 
it  here,  roofed,  but  practically  open. 
There  you  will  find  the  lamps  burning  and 
the  family  sitting  about  the  table,  dinner 
juat  done — my  mother,  my  wife,  Lloyd, 
Belle,  my  wife's  daughter,  Austin,  her 
child,  and  to-night  (by  way  of  a  rarity)  a 
guest.  All  about  the  walls  are  South  Sea 
curiosities — war  clubs,  idols,  pearl-shells, 
stone-axes,  etc. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION   OF  THE  RUBAIYAT 


THE  interesting  story  of  the  making 
of  the  first  American  edition  of  the 
Bub&iy&t  of  Omar  Khdyyam  is  recalled  by 
the  pending  publication  of  the  "Vario- 
rum and  Definitive  Edition  of  the  Poetical 
and  Prose  Writings  of  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald/' edited  by  George  Bentham^  with 
a  preface  by  Edmund  Qosse. 

A  generation  before  quotation  of  the 
immortal  tent-maker's  quatrains  and  dis- 
cussion of  his  philosophy  became  a  cult 
an  enthusiastic  circle  at  Ohio's  capital  had 
succumbed  to  the  charm  of  the  Persian 
poet.  Acquaintance  first  came  through 
Colonel  James  Watson,  who  read  Pro- 
fessor Eliot  Norton's  critical  summary,  in 
the  North  American  Review  ot  October, 
1868,  of  Quaritch's  second  London  edi- 
tion. So  impressed  was  he  with  the  quat- 
rains cited  that  he  quoted  them  incessantly 
to  his  companions,  who  made  up  much 
of  the  city's  literary  group,  which  in- 
cluded, at  an  earlier  period,  William  Dean 
Howells  and  John  James  Piatt.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  while  in  New  York,  Colonel 
Watson  picked  up  at  Sabin's  famous  shop 
in  Nassau  Street  a  copy  of  the  second  Lon- 
don edition,  with  which  he  returned  to 
Columbus  to  complete  his  conquest  in  the 
name  of  Omar.  Orders  for  copies^  were 
promptly  sent  to  a  New  York  publisher, 
who  reported  that  the  edition  was  ex- 
hausted, with  no  immediate  prospect  of 
a  third  issue. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Starling  Loving,  a 
gentleman  of  wide  reading  and  literary 
taste,  suggested  that  Omar's  victims  print 
a  small  edition  of  their  own.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  a  local  printing  house — 
Nevins  &  Meyers,  printers  of  the  Ohio 
Statesman,  upon  whose  staflE  S.  S.  Cox 
won  the  soubriquet  "  Sunset " — ^had  fa- 
cility,   including   the    accented    type,    to 


reproduce  the  original  QuaritciL  To  this 
firm  was  finally  intrusted  the  piratical  dis- 
tinction of  printing  the  first  American  edi- 
tion of  Fitzgerald's  RubAiy&t.  The  print- 
ters  used  for  copy  Colonel  Watson's  sec- 
ond Quaritch  edition^  and  Mr.  E.  L. 
Dewitt,  who  believes  that  Fitzgerald  was 
the  incarnation  of  Omar,  read  the  proof. 

This  edition,  which  did  not  exceed  100 
copies — ^it  is  quite  probable  that  it  was 
limited  to  seventy-five — was  quickly  dis- 
tributed among  the  subscribers^  including 
a  number  outside  the  original  coterie. 
Not  a  few  copies  were  smuggled  to  sweet- 
hearts, much  to  the  shock  of  orthodox 
households.  A  famous  belle^  reputed  the 
original  of  Howells's  "  Lady  of  the  Aris- 
took,"  forced  by  parental  restriction  to 
read  the  Columbus  edition  between  bed- 
covers, recently  witnessed  no  small  portion 
of  this  same  orthodox  community  congre- 
gate at  a  Methodist  church,  hung  for  the 
occasion  in  Persian  rugs,  to  listen  to  an 
electrocution  of  the  exquisite  verse  by  a 
misguided  reader,  interpolated  with  vocal 
renditions  of  the  quatrains  by  the  church 
choir. 

The  Columbus  edition  was  printed  in 
the  summer  of  1870.  It  never  occurred 
to  the  perpetrators  that  they  had  done 
anything  unusual  beyond  gratifying  a  per- 
sonal taste  in  the  only  way  that  was  then 
possible.  Subsequently  Colonel  Watson's 
conscience  quickened,  and  he  sent  a  copy 
of  the  Columbus  edition  to  the  then  un- 
known translator,  in  the  care  of  Bernard 
Quaritch,  with  a  letter  of  explanation  and 
apology.  Its  receipt  was  never  acknowl- 
edged. His  generosity  in  distributing  his 
share  of  the  copies  finally  left  him  with- 
out one  for  himself,  and,  to  supply  the 
want,  he  rescued  from  the  printer's  waste- 
bin  the  original  leaves  of  his  Quaritch 
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copy,  which  he  had  cleaned  and  rebound, 
and  still  has  in  his  possession.  The  title- 
page  of  this  is  here  reproduced.  The  Co- 
lumbus edition  is  an  exact  reproduction 
of  Quaritch^s  original  second  edition 
(1868),  with  the  omission,  however,  on  the 
title-page  of  the  date  of  publication  and 
the  name  of  the  publisher.  It  has  the 
same  modest  paper  cover  as  the  original, 
and  never  aspired  to  the  "  dark-blue 
leather  with  cut  edges"  which  enshrined 
the  copy  of  which  Colonel  W.  F.  Prideaux 
writes  in  the  Academy,  October  12,  1901, 
in  his  apology  for  omission  of  American 
editions  in  his  work,  the  "  Bibliography 
of  Edward  Fitzgerald." 

Despite  this  omission  of  date  and  pub- 
lisher's name,  the  market  value  of  the  Co- 
lumbus edition  is  reputed  equal  to  that 
of  its  English  prototype,  and  is  much 
sought  after  by  collectors.  Diligent  search 
has  failed  to  reveal  to  the  writer  any 
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record  of  its  sale  in  any  of  the  book- 
stores, shops,  or  auction-rooms  of  New 
York.  The  omission  of  the  date  from 
title-page,  for  which  there  is  no  explana- 
tion beyond  the  printer's  carelessness  or 
proof-reader's  indifference,  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion  as  to  the  exact  time 
of  its  appearance.  Since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  F.  F.  D.  Albery's  letter,  which 
Colonel  Prideaux  quotes  in  the  Academyy 
its  writer  has  conclusively  proved  that  the 
Columbus  edition  was  printed  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1870. 

Mr.  Albery,  who  brought  to  the  verifi- 
cation of  this  questioned  date  the  en- 
thusiasm of  an  original  Omar  victim,  has 
probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  col- 
lection of  Rubdiydts  in  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  Meigs  miniature,  to  read 
which  requires  a  magnif3ring-glass  of 
twenty  diameters.  He  also  has  an  auto- 
graph copy  of  Frederick  v.  Bodenstedt's 
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strikiiig  1^  i.  quatrain^  with  its  wonder- 
ful play  on  Persian  words — a  feat  never 
attempted  in  any  other  language  but  the 
all-flexible  German.  Bodenstedt,  whose 
translation  is  considered  the  finest  outside 
of  Fitzgerald's  version,  visited  Columbus 
in  1881,  and  was  charmed  to  learn  of  the 
imique  enterprise  that  gave  America  its 
first  edition. 

After  the  Columbus  edition  was  ex- 
hausted Quaritch  published,  in  1873,  the 
third  edition  of  Fitzgerald's  version,  two 
copies  of  which  are  owned  by  Columbus 


collectors,  who  also  possess  a  like  number 
of  the  rare  second  edition.  Mr.  Albery's 
two-year  search  has  located  but  fifteen 
copies  of  the  Columbus  edition,  one  of 
which  is  owned  by  Edward  Heron  Allen^ 
London,  England — ^the  copy  which  the 
Academy  critic  must  have  had  in  mind 
when  he  took  the  English  biographer  to 
task  for  omitting  the  American  editions^ 
and  the  same  which.  Colonel  Prideaux  tells 
us,  he  saw  since  the  publication  of  his 
book. 

Lida  Rose  McCdbe, 


ALFRED    AUSTIN 


TO 

ROBERT    LOUIS     STEVENSON, 

(W7%tten  after  reading^  a  second  time^  the  posihmrwus  fragment^  "  Weir 

of  Hermistony ) 

I  never  saw  you,  never  grasped  your  hand, 

Nor  vv^rote  nor  read  lines  absence  loves  to  trace, 

Ne'er  with  you  sate  in  your  accustomed  place, 

Noi*  waited  for  your  coming  on  sea  or  land. 

But  this  I  know,  if  along  unseen  strand. 

Or  anywhere  in  God's  eternal  space, 

You  heard  my  voice,  or  I  beheld  your  face. 

That  we  should  greet,. and  both  would  understand. 

So,  till  that  hour,  wherever  you  abide. 

On  circling  star  or  interstellar  sea. 

Or  where,  from  man's  imagination  free, 

There  moves  no  planet  and  there  sounds  no  tide, 

Welcome,  as  though  from  friend  long  known  and  tried, 

This  gift  of  loving  fellowship  from  me. 

January^  1900. 

— From  "  A  Tale  of  True  Love  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Alfred  Austin : 

Harper  &  Brotheiu 


FACTS  AND   GOSSIP  OF  LITERARY  PARIS 


MARK  TWAIN"  AND  THE  "CHAT  NOIR 


» 


T^HE  true  history  of  literary  Paris  will 
-*-      be  written  arouiid  its  cabarets.    It 
will  smack  of  the  heure  verte  of  the  boule- 
vards.   Verlaine  will  be  not  only  the  au- 
thor of  '^Sagesse/'  but  "le  buveur  par 
excellence  d'absinthe  '^;  for  to  be  true  the 
history  must  be  personal  as  well  as  critical. 
From  the  literary  evenings  in  the  "  caves 
du   Soleil   d*Or/'   where  the   jeunes   of 
to-day  congregate  to  sing  their  songs  and 
recite  their  verses,  the  historian  will  draw 
his  ''copy''  for  the  vieux  of  to-morrow. 
And,  in  passing,  he  certainly  will  not  fail 
to  recall  the  interesting  story  of  a  little 
studio    shop   in   the    Boulevard   Roche- 
chouart,  better  known  in  its  new  quarters, 
Rue  Victor-Mass6,  as  the  "Cabaret  du 
Chat  Noir,''  now,  unfortunately,  only  a 
reminiscence  of  literary  good-fellowship. 

M.  Salis,  the  founder  of  the  ''Chat 
Noir,''  began  his  career  as  an  artist,  and 
one  of  his  first  commissions  of  importance 
was  the  decoration  of  the  residence  of  a 
high  official  in  Calcutta.  On  his  return 
to  Paris  he  took  a  lease  of  the  little  shop 
above  referred  to  in  the  Boulevard  Roche- 
chouart,  and  it  was  there,  while  engaged 
on  a  series  of  panels  illustrating  the  tales 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  that  the  "  Black  Cat " 
as  a  name  for  his  future  enterprise  was 
first  suggested.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
appointments  of  his  new  quarters  were  far 
from  sumptuous,  he  fitted  his  quarters  as 
well  as  his  limited  means  at  the  time  would 
permit,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had 
gathered  about  him  a  most  brilliant  coterie 
of  the  artists  and  literary  men  of  the  day, 
among  them  RoUinat,  Villiers  de  L'Isle 
Adam,  Henri  Lavedan,  Jean  Mor^as, 
Charles  Cros,  M6t6nier,  Alphonse  AUais, 
d'Esparbes,  Jean  Rameau,  Henri  Riviere, 
Grasset,  Steinlen,  FrageroUe,  Zo  d'Axa, 


Deschaumes,  Sapeck,  Jules  Jouy — and 
these  only  a  few  whose  names  I  happen 
to  recall  at  the  moment.  Others  who  were 
then  or  have  since  become  equally  famous 
were  of  the  number  of  the  original  cama- 
rades  of  the  "  Chat  Noir,''  which,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  speak — twenty  years  ago 
— was  made  up  solely  of  the  friends  of 
Salis,  and  was,  consequently,  strictly  pri- 
vate in  character. 

With  such  a  brilliant  company  to  start 
with,  the  fame  of  the  cabaret  soon  spread, 
and,  in  1881,  Salis  conceived  the  idea  of 
enlarging  his  establishment,  with  the  plan 
eventually  of  opening  it  to  the  public. 
His  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the  in- 
stallation of  a  piano.  As  simple  as  the 
innovation  appears,  it  immediately  got 
him  into  considerable  difficulty  with  the 
police,  who,  with  the  characteristic  speed 
of  those  gentlemen  in  such  cases,  at  once 
came  down  on  him  and  demanded  a  li- 
cence. Of  course  the  law  had  to  be  com- 
plied with,  but  not  before  the  incident  had 
been  converted  into  sufficient  humorous 
material  to  more  than  balance  all  expenses. 

About  this  time  Aristide  Bruant,  "le 
chansonnier  de  Montmartre,''  was  first  in- 
troduced to  the  company  of  the  "Chat 
Noir.''  He  was  brought  in  one  evening 
by  Jouy,  and  there  heard  the  original  of 
the  song  which,  adapted  and  rechristened 
after  his  own  fashion,  was  published  under 
the  title  of  "  A  la  Villette,''  and  scored 
for  him  his  first  popular  success.  With 
this  success  behind  him,  Bruant  not  only 
became  a  regular  frequenter  of  the  cabaret^ 
but  it  was  to  him  that,  in  1885,  Salis 
finally  sold  his  lease,  preparatory  to  mov- 
ing into  the  more  commodious  quarters  of 
the  Rue  Victor-Mass*.  Here  it  may  be 
added,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
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croBfiing  this  year  iDteiidiiig  to  give  them- 
seWes  Uie  pleasure  of  revisitiiig  the  "  Caf4 
Bniant,"  that,  uniorhinately,  it  no  longer 
exists  under  hie  patronage.  After  several 
years  as  the  successful  manager  of  the 
cabaret  to  which  he  succeeded,  he  has  now 
retired  en  campagne,  with  sufficient  fort- 
une to  enable  him  to  finish  his  days  on  a 
neat  little  eetate  just  outside  of  Paris. 

The  diminagement  from  the  outer  boule- 
Tards  to  the  Rue  Victor-MaBsfe  was  accom- 
plished with  great  show  of  "  pomp  and 
ceremony."  It  was  an  occasion  always  re- 
ferred to  by  Salis  afterward  with  much 
pride,  because,  as  he  used  to  say,  "  We 
arrived  there — at  our  new  quarters,  I 
mean — with  our  heads  still  unbroken,  and 
with  no  more  serious  consequence  to  the 
mob  that  followed  our  heels  than  a  speech 
I  deliTered  from  the  steps  in  order  to  pre- 
▼ent  them  from  breaking  in  the  doors." 
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When  we  recall  one  of  his  previous  expe- 
riences with  the  roughs  of  Montmartre,  in 
which  they  forced  an  entrance  into  his 
studio,  and  went  so  far  as  to  kill  one  of 
his  waiters  outright  for  denying  them  ad- 
mission— for  which,  by  the  way,  the 
French  police  again  showed  their  idea  of 
humor  by  apprehending  Salis  himself  and 
bringing  him  to  trial  for  manslaughter — 
their  escape  on  the  occasion  in  question 
may  well  have  been  a  matter  of  pride  and 
congratulation. 

But,  to  return  to  our  muttons — and 
the  diminagement.  First  came  the  two 
chasseurs,  in  knee  breeches,  followed  by 
the  ensign — a  eat  rampant,  sable;  then  the 
porter  of  the  establishment,  gorgeous  in  an 
Ambassador's  costume  of  gold  and  lace 
(which  had  been  left  with  the  tailor  and 
purchased  by  Salis  for  the  occasion);  after 
him  the  major-domo  as  sub-prefect,  and 
Salis  himself  as  prefect.  Next  came  sev- 
eral musicians  from  the  Conservatoire, 
playing,  as  Salis  never  tired  of  telling, 
"  for  all  they  were  worth  ";  four  waiters 
in  the  costumes  of  Academicians  followed 
the  musicians,  and,  bringing  up  the  rear, 
the  entire  clientele  of  the  cabaret,  singing 
and  shouting,  and  illuminating  the  way 
with  fire-brands  and  torches.  Such  was 
the  scene  offered  to  the  denizens  of  Mont- 
martre on  the  occasion  of  the  deminage- 
ment  of  the  "  Chat  Noir."  The  speech 
above  referred  to  prevented,  however,  any 
serious  collision,  and,  with  the  arrival  in 
the  Hue  Victor-Maes^,  the  first  artistic 
cabaret  of  that  quarter  was  opened  to  the 
public. 

The  house  into  which  they  now  moved 
was  of  the  bourgeois  type,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Stevens  as  a  studio.  The  down- 
stairs was  converted,  by  removing  the  par- 
titions, into  a  long,  narrow  salle,  which 
served  as  caf4  and  reception-room  com- 
bined. Grasset  was  engaged  to  design  the 
chimney-piece,  the  lustres,  and  the  great 
lanterns  which  hung  in  front;  Charpentier 
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carved  the  cat,  which  served  as  sign  and 
Btandard;  and  Willette  and  Steinlen  fur- 
nished most  of  the  decorations  and  pictutea 
— the  former  being  rCBponeible  for  the  de- 
sign of  the  stained-glass  window,  repre- 
senting the  "  Triumph  of  the  Oolden 
Calf,"  and  the  latter  for  most  of  the  de- 
signs for  the  wonderful  cats  that  adorned 
the  walls.  Up-stairs  a  little  room  was 
fitted  up  as  a  theatre,  with  rove  of  benches 
for  the  spectators,  a  two-by-four  guignol 
for  the  owires  ckinoises,  and  a  small  plat- 
form, just  under  the  guignol,  for  the  reci- 
tations and  songs  of  the  "  poets."  The 
price  of  "  bock,"  first  placed  at  80c.,  en- 
titled the  visitor,  without  further  charge, 
to  a  seat  in  the  "  theatre." 

This  was  in  1885.  On  December  27th 
of  the  following  year  the  press  was  invited 
to  assist  at  the  representation  of  "  L'Epo- 
p6e,"  by  Caran  d'Ache,  in  the  little  theatre 
np-Btairs.  Previous  to  this,  Henri  Somm 
had  introduced  a  "  Punch  and  Judy  "  and 
ombres  chinoises,  making  fun  of  the  Grfevy 
family.  But  "  L'Epop^e  "  was  the  first 
real  "  feature,"  which  is  amply  proved  by 
the  fact  that  on  this  occasion  the  price  of 
"  bock  "  at  once  rose  to  five  francs.  It 
was  with  "  La  Marche  4 1'Etoile,"  however, 
that  the  "  Chat  Noir  "  scored  its  greatest 
theatrical  success.  And  it  is  a  curious  co- 
incidence that  the  Star  oi  Bethlehem, 
which  only  appears  nowadays  once  in  100 
years,  shone  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
January,  1890,  the  evening  of  the  pre- 

From  that  time  on  to  the  expiration  of 
the  lease,  in  1897,  and  the  passing  of  the 
famous  cabaret,  it  would  be  difiBcuIt  to 
enumerate  the  various  authors  and  artists 
of  note  who  have  congregated  there,  and 
passed  their  evenings  together  en  catna- 
rades.  Sufince  to  say  that  the  historian 
who  knows  not  the  "  Chat  Noir  "  will  of 
necessity  omit  much  of  interest  in  the  per- 
sonal side  of  the  literary  history  of  our 
day,  for  not  only  most  of  the  well-known 
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writers  of  Paris,  hut  of  New  York  and 
London  as  well,  have  at  one  time  or  an- 
other enjoyed  the  hospitaUty  of  the 
"  good  "  Salis.  In  the  height  of  his  pros- 
perity, however,  Salis  always  had  one 
great  and  insurmountable  ambition — 
America.  To  take  hia  "  troupe  "  of  poets 
acroas  the  water,  and  to  make  them  the 
"  rage "  in  New  York  was  the  dream  of 
his  life.  In  his  opinion  a  suitable  impres- 
sario  constituted  the  sole  obstacle  to  suc- 
cess, and  this,  after  all,  was  to  him  really 
no  obstacle  worth  mentioning.  He  would 
not  only  make  the  voyage,  but  would  ap- 
pear under  the  management  of  the  great- 
est genius  (in  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman) 
America  has  yet  produced,  for  it  was  his 
fervid  determination  to  make  his  bow  to 
this  side  of  the  water  under  no  less  dis- 
tinguished management  than  that  of  "  le 
grand  Mark  Twain."  It  was  in  vain  to 
oppose  that  the  "  great "  Mark  Twain  was 
not  (whatever  his  genius  as  a  humorist) 
essentially  a  theatrical  manager.  "  Qu'im- 
porte?"  he  would  reply,  "c'est  un  grand 
homme! " — and  that,  in  the  mind  of  Salis, 
was  quite  sufficient.  The  funny  side  of  the 
situation  did  not  fail  of  appeal  to  the 
"  regulars  "  of  the  cabaret,  and,  as  the  fol- 
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lowing  incident  will  show,  they  were  not 
long  in  making  the  most  of  it. 
-  It  was  in  the  winter  of  '96.  The  long 
room  was  filled  one  evening  with  the  usual 
after-dinner  company,  all  laughing,  drink- 
ing, and  talking,  or  singing  snatcheB  now 
and  then  of  some  popular  ballad  of  the 
day,  and,  in  general,  making  quite  as  much 
disturbance  aa,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, seems  universally  and  by  common 
consent  to  be  required.  Suddenly  all  be- 
came silent;  and  presently,  in  the  few  mo- 
ments of  calm  that  succeeded,  the  an- 
nouncement passed  from  table  to  table 
that  Mark  Twain,  the  long-waited  impres- 
eario,  was  expected  in  Paris  that  very 
evening,  and,  circumstances  permitting, 
would  take  this  occasion  of  paying  his  re- 
spects to  the  camaradea  of  the  "  Chat 
Noir."  The  din  that  followed  this  an- 
nouncement was  only  surpassed  a  few  mo- 
ments later  by  the  farther  announcement 
that  the  occasion  of  the  visit  was  nothing 
less  than  the  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
distinguished  "  manager  "  of  making  final 
arrangements  for  the  transportation  of 
Salis  and  his  entire  troupe  to  America. 
The  effect  of  this  announcement  was  sim- 
ply Bedlam  let  loose.  Salis  was  the  only 
one  in  the  place  inclined  to  regard  the 
matter  as  a  fiction,  but,  as  the  fact  was 
vouched  for  by  several  of  those  present 
with  considerable  earnestness,  it  was  not 
long  before  even  he  was  converted  to  the 
admission  of  the  report  as  a  possibility. 
He  took  his  place  with  the  Suisse  at  the 
door,  ready  to  be  the  first  to  greet  the 
distinguished  Tisitor,  Ten  o'clock  came — 
the  usual  time  of  opening  the  theatre  up- 
stairs. It  was  put  off.  Eleven — twelve — 
twelve-thirty — and  still  no  signs  of  Mark 
Twain.  Salis  began  to  grow  impatient. 
Finally,  about  one  in  the  morning,  a  great 
cheering  was  heard  outside,  and  presently 
a  dozen  or  mote  students  appeared  in  fan- 
tastic costumes,  marching  one  behind  the 
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other  in  lock-step,  and  chanting  over  and 
over  again  in  monotonous  monotone  a  n- 
frain  something  like  the  following: 

"  Le  Toioi  1  L«  voioi ! 
All  r-r-rigbt  I  Mark  Twkin  I  " 

The  object  of  their  refrain  was  an  ex- 
ceeding  long  person,  with  a  diock  of  iron- 
gray  hair  and  moustachios  to  match — on 
the  whole  not  a  bad  counterpart  of  the 
expected  visitor.  Of  course  Salis  had  wit 
enough  to  turn  it  all  off  as  a  joke,  and 
afterward  was  more  careful  to  whom  he 
confided  his  chief  ambition.  But  the 
spirit  in  him  was  still  strong.  I  remember 
the  last  time  I  saw  him  (not  long  before 
his  death)  his  last  words  to  me  were:  "  If, 
on  your  return  to  America,  you  should  see 
the  '  great '  Mark  Twain,  don't  forget  to 
remind  him  of  Salis  and  the  troupe  of 
the  '  Chat  Noir.'  Au  revoirl "  Pauvre 
Sails!  Before  his  message  could  be  de- 
livered, he,  too,  had  passed  with  his  once 
famous  cabaret. 

Roland  Phillipt. 
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fENEY  UEU- 
TEBDAHL 
was  born  at  Mnlmo, 
in  Sweden,  in  1870. 
Parental  opposition 
against  art,  its  not 
being  condncive  of 
high  living,  forced 
him  into  the  career 
of  a  scenic  artist, 
this  being  consid- 
ered moreremuner- 
iitive.  Here,  liow- 
ever,  fortune  did 
not  smile  very  swift- 
\  ly,   and,   tiring    of 

covrriKhtod  b,  p.  F.  coHi«  t  g  i  1  d  i  n  g   Orients 
Son, Ke* York.  domes  and  stretch- 

A  BRmsH  TAB.  ing  canvas,  he  for- 

sook the  scenic 
studio,  and  drifted  into  the  black  and 
white,  being   at  the  time  the  j^oungest 


illustrator  in  Sweden.  In  this  capacity  he 
was  sent  to  Chicago  to  picture  the  world's 
fair,  and,  to  the  lasting  advantage  of 
American  illustration,  decided  to  remain 
in  the  United  States.  Here  the  indi- 
viduality of  his  pictures  soon  made  him  a 
name,  and,  with  the  war,  he  migrated  to 
New  York.  Early  years  of  boat  sailing 
and  roughing  it  in  the  forecastle  of  the 
coasters  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  sea  spirit, 
always  latent  in  Scandinavian  blood,  ren- 
dered his  transition  to  a  marine  artist 
easy,  and  the  naval  nature  of  the  war  sup- 
plied the  rest.  Subsequently  he  was  sent 
upon  a  tour  of  the  European  navies  by 
Collier's  Weekli/,  and  he  recorded  his  im- 
pressions in  some  of  the  finest  work  his 
brush  baa  yet  produced. 

All  artists  of  note  have  their  peculiari- 
ties. Henry  Reuterdahl's  lies  in  an  im- 
mense ability  for  subdued  detail.  This  is 
one  of  the  special  charms  of  his  naval  pict< 
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Tires — everything  is  there  to  satisfy  the 
lovers  of  technical  accuracy,  while  nothing 
obtrudes  to  offend  the  purely  artistic. 
Nine  people  out  of  ten — perhaps  forty- 
nine  out  of  fifty — are  ignorant  of  naval 
detail,  but  all  with  any  perception  feel 
instinctively  the  hand  of  the  ignoramus 
when  they  see  it.  For  instance,  a  trifle 
like  a  hatchway  may  be  represented  ac- 
curately, or  merely  with  hesitating,  un- 
certain lines.  The  artist  who  knows  what 
he  is  doing,  who  has  studied  his  subject 
honestly,  will,  by  sheer  accurate  drawing, 
render  that  hatchway  an  integral  part  of 
his  picture;  the  ignoramus  artist  will  either 
put  something  that  arrests  the  eye  from 
the  sense  of  inaccuracy  that  it  conveys  even 
to  the  uninitiated,  or  else  aggravate  with 
a  meaningly  photographic  correctness. 
These  are  the  two  great  pitfalls  of  marine 
work.  It  is  in  his  wonderful  ability  to 
" manage'*  detail  that  Henry  Reuterdahl 
is  so  conspicuous  a  success;  his  pictures 
"  look  right."  He  carries  this  to  extremes. 
The  writer,  who  is  captious  of  naval  de- 
tails, examining  one  of  his  pictures  with 
a  glass  once  discovered  some  bags  of  coal 
placed  along  the  side  of  a  German  torpedo 
boat  to  increase  protection  in  action 
against  the  Chinese.  Inspection  revealed 
that  these  bags  were  just  as  full — no  more 
and  no  less — as  naval  coal-bags  always  are. 
It  is  the  extraordinary  ability  to  grasp  in- 
finitesimal details  such  as  this  that  goes 
to  make  genius,  and  to  make  pictures  liv- 
ing fact.  Each  of  those  coal-bags  went  to 
make  up  the  grand  total.  Not  one  in  a 
million  might  be  conscious  of  them;  but 
there  they  were,  and,  with  a  thousand 
similar  trifles,  they  contributed  their  mite 
to  the  harmonious  whole.  There  was  the 
secret  of  success — every  single  brush  touch 
meant  something. 

Again,  in  one  of  his  Collier's  Weekly 
"Navies  of  the  WorW  pictures,  there 
was  the  British  cruiser  Ariadne  coaling. 
The  writer  had  just  left  that  ship,  after  a 


month's  cruise.  In  this  coaling  picture 
all  the  officers  were  recognizable  portraits; 
and  not  only  that,  but  the  two  types  <rf 
British  navy  coal-shovels  were  clearly  reo- 
ognizable.  What  did  it  matter?  Nothing, 
as  regards  the  men  or  the  shovels,  per- 
haps, but  much  as  indicating  the  extraor- 
dinary ability  of  the  artist  to  secure  a 
realistic  representation  of  facts.  But  it  is 
little  wonder  that  it  struck  Americans  as 
"  true,"  for  it  means  that  he  gave  a  British 
ship  as  named  in  the  title,  not — ^as  most 
artists  would  have  done — ^an  American 
ship  with  a  British  name  tacked  under  it. 
As  with  trifles,  so  with  greater  things. 
Two  of  the  best-known  battle  painters  to- 
day are  Detaille  and  Caton  WoodviUe — ^a 
Frenchman  and  an  Englishman.  Both 
have  executed  famous  and  familiar  pict- 
ures. But  Detaille,  let  him  paint  what  he 
may,  always  puts  Frenchvfien  into  the  uni- 
forms of  his  German  or  British  soldiers. 
Similarly,  Caton  Woodville's  Boers  are 
only  British  in  Boer  dress.  Beuterdahl's 
genius  for  trifling  details  frees  him  from 
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this  matmerisin.     No  one  would  take  his 
British  sailors  for  anything  but  BritisherB. 
Similarly,  in  the  finest  thiDgs  he  has  yet 
done,  "  Picked  Up  by  the  Seareh-hght " 
— one  of  his  Collier'a  Weekli/  pictures  of 
the    French  nayy — the  men  are  French- 
men, not  Americans  in  French  uniform. 
I  confess  I  do  not  know  what  makes  them 
French.     In  one  man  near  the  funnel  a 
trick  of  the  bend  of  the  knee,  perhaps,  be- 
trays his  nationality;  for  the  rest,  they  are 
French,  and  anyone  looking  at  them  feels 
that  they  are  French  without  knowing 
why.     At  once  the  whole  thing  "  strikes 
true."     The  torpedo-tube  is  a  real  tube; 
the  swished  up  waves  beside  the  boat  are 
not  mere  brush  marks;  they  are  real  salt 
spray  swirling  as  the  sea  does  beside  a 
boat  going  fast — the  light  catching  incon- 
sequently  on  a  distant  wave  catches  as 
search-lights  ever  do.    I  have  been  under 
them  often  enough  in  boats.    This  picture 
vividly  recalls  a  dozen  actual  ones;  but. 


analysis  apart,  it  is  not  merely  the  truth  of 
the  effect  that  does  it.  Had  I  never  seen 
a  torpedo-boat  under  the  search-light  in- 
stinct would  make  me  feel  that  the  picture 
was  true — just  as  I  felt  it  over  this  artisfs 
illustrations  to  a  recent  pilot  story  in 
Scribner's.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  pilots, 
but  the  pictures  "struck  true."  After- 
ward I  met  a  man  who  knew  New  York 
pilot  work.  "  The  man  who  did  those  pict- 
ures," ran  his  verdict,  "  must  have  served 
as  pilot  for  years  and  years,  and  done  that 
identical  trip."  Eeuterdahl  had  done 
nothing  of  the  sort,  of  course,  but — he  had 
observed.  And  it  is  this  ability  to  ob- 
serve that  is  making  Henry  Reuterdahl  a 
leader  in  the  art  of  marine  illustration. 
And  that  kind  of  art  is  rar^  because  it 
must  be  bom  in  a  man;  it  cannot  be 
taught.  As  I  have  indicated  here  by  cold 
analysis  of  technical  trivialities,  it  is  bom 
in  him. 

Fred  T.  Jane. 
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A  SOMEWHAT  depressing  air  con- 
tinues to  hang  over  the  book  world; 
that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  non- 
literary  public.  Pubhshers  blame  the  war 
for  affecting  the  book  trade,  especially 
books  of  travel.  But  one  may  doubt 
where  the  curious  absence  of  any  one  dom- 
inating school  of  fiction,  so  marked  at  the 
present  moment,  can  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  campaign.  We  have  had  days  when 
studies  in  erotics  and  neurotics  have  been 
the  rage.  Then  we  have  had  the  neces- 
sary reaction  of  cap-and-swordism;  but 
to-day  we  have  neither  one  school  nor 
one  author  dominant.  What  the  actual 
cause  is  I  hardly  care  to  decide;  but 
there  is  an  nnmiatakable  air  of  indiffer- 
ence, which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  lit- 
erary gossips  to  spin  out  their  columns 
week  by  week.  The  levelling  down  of  all 
schools  of  fiction  has  made  no  exception 
in  the  case  of  the  Kailyarders,  Apropos 
of  which,  I  notice  that  the  most  recent 
issue  of  Dr.  Murray's  Dictionary  really 
attributes  to  Mr.  J,  IT.  Millar  the  inven- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  word  "  Kailyard,"  as 
applied  to  recent  fiction  in  the  Scot's  ver- 
nacular, Mr.  Jlillar  applied  his  epithet  in 
a  now  classic  article  of  the  New  Review 
of  1895.  Mr.  Millar  is  an  advocate  in 
Edinburgh,  and  has  been  confused  wilh 
one  of  the  most  recent  denunciators  of 
Omar  Khfiyy^m,  namely,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Millar,  who  is  a  journalist  in  Dundee. 

In  lieu  of  startling  new  novelists  we 
seem  to  be  reading  some  old-fashioned 
favorites.  There  is  certainly  a  touch  of 
irony  in  seeing  the  new  edition  of  Harri- 
son Ainsworth,  and  to  find  the  literary 
man  really  reading  it.  Ainsworth,  who 
died  twenty  years  ago,  wrote  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  yet,  in  1885,  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  had  to 
confess  that  his  later  liooks  "did  not  at- 


tain the  striking  popularity  of  his  earlier 
efforts."  Mr.  Thomas  Seccomb  has  point- 
ed out  that  it  was  Ainsworth  who  really 
created  Dick  Turpin  as  a  heroic  figure. 
In  real  life  Turpin  was  only  a  common 
sort  of  ruffian,  but  Ainsworth,  in  "  Rook- 
wood,"  which  was  published  in  1834,  can- 
onized him.  "  What  Johnson  did  for  Sav- 
age, and  Goldsmith  for  Nash,"  says  Mr. 
Seccomb,  in  an  out-of-the-way  review, 
"  and  Raspe  for  Munchausen,  and  Lytton 
for  Aram,  and  Defoe  for  Selkirk — that 
Ainsworth  has  done  for  Turpin." 

There  is  a  very  curioxis  recrudescence  of 
the  serial  form  of  book  publication  which 
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had  fallen  out  of  use.    It  is  very  largely 
due  to  the  H&rmswoTthB,  who  made  a  little 
fortune  by  iBSuing  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's 
"  Sixty  Years  a  Queen."    Several  publish- 
ers are  adopting  this  mode  of  issue  as  a  reg- 
ular stand-by,  one  of  the  most  recent  being 
Mr.  George  Allen,  who  is  publishing  "  The 
laving  Rulers  of  Mankind,"  compiled  by 
the     Bev.   H,   N.   Hutchinson,   who   has 
written  several  works  on  popular  natural 
history..  The  latest  venture  is  a  big  port- 
folio, called  "  British  Battles,"  being  re- 
productions of  the  pictures  of  M,  Henri 
iDupray,  who  (bom  at  Sedan)  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  England.     M.  Dupiay  is 
bordering  on  sixty.     The  pictures  repro- 
duced are  valued  at  £50,000.     Cassell's 
have  several  such  ventures  on  hand,  not- 
ably a  large  portfolio  of  colored  pictures 
dealing  with  sport,  which  is  issued  with 
an  arrangement  by  Savory,  of  Bristol.  The 
house  of  Jack,  in  Edinburgh,  has  got  an- 
other serial,  in  th  e  shape  of  "  Cricket  of  To- 
'  Day,'"  edited  by  Mr.  Percy  Cross-Standing, 
who  figured  conspicuously  as  a  great  Ib- 
senite  some  years  ago.     Each  part  has  a 
colored  frontispiece.     Indeed,  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  these  serialized  books  is 
the  immense  advance  which  has  been  made 
in    color    printing '  from    process-blocks. 
These  serial  pubhcations,  while  probably 
not  of  very  much  moment  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  unquestionably  absorb  a 
great  deal  of  money  which  would  other- 
wise be  spent  on  books.    In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  they  are  ultimately  exceedingly  ex- 
pensive, and  yet  the  fractional  cost  in- 
duces the  public  to  buy,  as  they  bought  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"    The  first  of 
the  new  volumes  of  the  "  Encyclop.xdia  " 
has  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Blacks  and  the  Times.    The  new  edition 
■will  contain  10,000  articles,  and  will  run 
into  eleven  volumes. 

Mr.  Bailey  Saunders,  who  has  replied  to 
Professor  Hamack's  "  What  Is  Chris- 
tianity? "  is  an  Irishman,  whose  interest  in 


theology  is  due  largely  to  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  German.  He  has  trans- 
lated Schopenhauer,  and  in  1896  he  gave 
us  a  version  of  Hamack's  "  Christianity 
and  History."  Mr.  Saunders  is  married  to 
a  Tyrolese  countess.  Another  Oxford- 
trained  man  of  the  same  age  as  Mr.  Saun- 
ders— namely,  Mr.  C.  W.  C.  Oman — -has 
prepared  a  new  history  of  the  Peninsular 
War.  Mr.  Oman  is  deputy  professor  of 
modern  history  at  Oxford,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  in  the  early 
eighties.  He  made  his  name  by  a  book  on 
"  Warwick  the  King-Maker."  Eour  years 
ago  his  history  of  "  The  Art  of  War  in  the 
Middle  Ages"  created  much  attention. 
Mr.  Oman  has  also  ready  a  book  called 
"  Seven  Koman  Statesmen  "  which  is  a 
study  of  the  great  men  who  made  Rome. 

The  Celtic  movement,  which  is  being 
worked  for  all  it  is  worth  from  the  political 
point  of  view  in  Ireland,  has  now  brought 
about  the  establishment  of  a  Celtic-Cor- 
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nish  society.  There  seems  to  be  a  little 
doubt  whether  the  Cornish  people  are 
really  Celts,  for,  at  the  last  Celtic  congress 
in  Ireland,  they  occupied  a  somewhat 
anomalous  position.  Whatever  their 
origin,  they  are  intensely  characteristic. 
The  society  wants  to  revive  the  Cornish 
language  as  a  spoken  tongue,  and  to  give 
Cornish  miracle  plays,  and  to  re-establish 
the  Cornish  "Gorsedh*'  of  the  bards. 
Among  its  other  ideals  are  the  keeping  of 
every  national  custom,  and,  above  all,  the 
truly  Cornish  sports  of  wrestling  and  hurl- 
ing. 

Mr.  Rhodes's  magnificent  bequest  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  is  splendid  in  its 
idealism,  but  it  may  be  seriously  doubted 
whether  that  university  possesses  the  cos- 
mopolitan Anglo-Sazonism  which  was  the 
leading  ideal  of  his  life  and  death.  Oxford 
is  typically  English;  by  which  I  mean  it 
represents  the  feeling  dominant  in  the 
geographical  area  called  England.  It  has 
nothing  of  the  democracy  which  is  a  great 
feature  of  the  Scots  and  the  Continental 
universities,  and  the  mere  fact  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  have  provided  scholarships  of  £300  each 
shows  how  different  were  his  ideals  from 
those  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  has  made  uni- 
versity education  in  Scotland  free.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  denying  that  Ox- 
ford has  an  extraordinary  fascination  for 
everybody  who  has  come  in  contact  with 
it.  That  the  South  African  colossus  of 
all  men  should  have  been  touched  as  he 
was  by  his  university  training  proves  the 
potency  of  Oxford,  which  in  his  high 
hopes  was  to  become  the  intellectual  cradle 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

A  new  publishing  house  has  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  in  the  shape  of  the  De  La  More 
Press,  which  has  been  added  to  the  heraldic 
business  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moring,  so  long 
in  High  Holbom.  The  business,  which 
is. now  conducted  by  Mr.  Moring's  son, 
has  been  shifted  westward,  and  Mr.  Mor- 


ing, who  has  the  advice  of  Mr.  Mansfield, 
of  New  York,  is  issuing  books  on  which 
he  is  paying  particular  attention  to  format. 
Among  other  efforts,  he  is  issuing  a  series 
of  little  books  called  ^^  Nights  at  the 
Opera,"  edited  by  Mr.  Wakeling  Dry,  a 
musical  critic  of  a  London  newspaper. 
Each  volume  has  a  little  monograph  on  a 
particular  opera,  and  the  series  ought  to 
be  exceedingly  useful,  for  our  progranunes 
at  the  opera  itself  are  painfully  inade- 
quate. 

Mr.  Moring's  migration  west  is  typical 
of  the  tendency  of  the  publishing  business, 
which  is  leaving  its  classic  haunts.  Leices- 
ter Square,  which  is  being  almost  com- 
pletely reconstructed,  is  becoming  a  favor- 
ite spot  for  publishers,  and  not  inappro- 
priately, seeing  that  the  only  statue  of 
Shakespeare  in  London,  the  gift  of  a  Ger- 
man-Jew, is  to  be  found  there.  Mr.  Grant 
Richards  has  been  followed  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  "  Unit  Library,"  and  also  by 
the  StudiOj  while  the  Macmillans  have 
spacious  premises  in  an  alley  which  leads 
off  the  square.  Quite  recently  the  great 
book-sellers,  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamil- 
ton, Kent  &  Co.,  opened  a  warehouse 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  "  pell 
mell "  court,  in  a  little  street  off  the  Hay- 
market,  where  Pickering's  book-shop  still 
stands.  Nobody  has  gone  farther  west 
than  Mr.  Murray — ^he  invariably  uses  the 
"Mr."  in  his  advertisements,  in  an  old- 
fashioned  way — for  the  house  of  Murray 
stands  where  it  did,  in  Albemarle  Street, 
off  Piccadilly. 

As  there  seem  to  be  many  doubts  about 
the  career  of  Alexander  Macgregor  Rose, 
the  author  of  '*  Hoch  der  Kaiser,"  I  have 
been  making  inquiries  into  his  early  life. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  certain  George  Rose, 
in  the  parish  of  Tomintoul,  in  Banffshire, 
Scotland.  He  was  a  student  of  Aberdeen 
University  from  1863  to  1867,  but  never 
took  his  degree.  After  teaching  for  some 
years  he  entered  the  Free  Church  College. 
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in  Aberdeen,  and  afterward  got  the  church 
of  Evie  and  Kendall,  in  Orkney.    He  left 
that    about  1880,  and   went  west.     His 
friends  here  were  surprised  to  hear  that 
he  had  died  in  America,  and  equally  sur- 
prised when  he  turned  up,  in  1886,  in  To- 
ronto, where  he  wrote  under  the  name  of 
"  A.  M,  E.  Gordon."   {I  think  his  mother's 
name  was  Gordon.)    He  left  two  children. 
The  rumor  that  "  Diana  of  the  Cross- 
ways  "  and  the  "  Egoist "  are  to  be  drama- 
tized is  a  very  old  etory.    I  can  conceive 
nothing  more  likely  to  upset  the  equanim- 
ity of  Mr.  Meredith  than  to  see  his  won- 
derful comedies  staged  for  the  average 
English  actor,  to  eay  nothing  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  adapting  hia  wit  to  the 
requiremrata  of  the  stage.    Mr.  Meredith 
rarely  attends  the  theatre  nowadays.    The 
only  occasion  on  which  I  have  seen  him 
there  was  when  Duse  played  "  la  Giacon- 
da,"  two  years  ago,  at  the  Lyceum,  in 
which  Mr,  Gillette  has  found  a  fortune. 
Several  noveliats  are  at  work  on  plays. 
Mr.  Hall  Caine,  who  has  taken  Mrs.  Oli- 
phanf  s  house,  at  Wimbledon,  as  a  London 
residence,   ia  dramatizing  "  The  Eternal 
City,"  which  Mr.  Tree  will  produce  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  run  of  "Richard  II.," 
which  will  follow  "  Ulysses."    Mr.  Caine 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  the  stage 
versions  of  "  The  Deemster "  and  "  The 
Manxman,"  but  "  The  Christian  "  proved 
a    failure    in    London.      "  John    Oliver 
Hobhes,"  with   the  aid  of  Mr.   Edward 
Hose,  is  writing  a  play  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Dod- 
son,  who  has  made  a  hit  in  "  Ben  Hur," 
while    Eobert    Buchanan's    sister-in-law, 
Miss  Harriett  Jay  {"  Charles  Marlowe  "), 
ia  also  at  work  on  a  play.    Kothing  more 
has  been  heard  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
adaptation  of   "  Eleanor."     Mrs.  Craigie 
haa  also  written  a  play,  with  Mr.  Murray 
Carson,  part  author  of  "  Rosemary." 

Two  efforts  in  eccentric  ioumalism  are 
amusing  the  public,  in  the  Bhape  of  The 
Tiger,  edited  by  Mr.  T.  W.  H.  Crosland, 
and    The    Bamhler    (which    imitates    its 


famous  namesake),  edited  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Vivian.  Mr,  Vivian  made  his  name  as  a 
boy  by  editing,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Hon.  Stuart  Erskine,  a  delightfully  im- 
pudent weekly,  called  The  WhiHwind,  is- 
sued in  the  name  of  those  who  still  favor 
the  Jacobite  cauGe.  Mr.  Crosland,  who  has 
been  responsible  for  the  exceedingly  amus- 
ing prose  verse  in  the  pages  of  The  Out- 
look, is  reader  for  Mr,  Grant  Richards.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  independent  of  joumal- 
ists,  and  writes  with  great  vigor,  which 
always  gives  a  piquancy  to  his  prejudices. 
The  king's  private  book-plates  have 
been  published,  on  behalf  of  the  funds  for 
the  London  hospitals,  in  which  his  Maj- 
esty is  so  keenly  interested.  They  are  the 
work  of  Mr.  George  W.  Eve,  the  well- 
known  heraldic  designer.  They  were 
originally  done  in  1897  and  1898  for  the 
late  Queen  Victoria,  and  have  been  altered 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  king.  The 
plates  are  of  three  sizes,  one  of  them  being 
for  folios.  Fifty  sets,  at  eighty  guineas 
each,  are  being  issued.  The  king  is  not  a 
bookish  man,  but  he  takes  the  keenest  in- 
terest in  the  fine  library  at  Windsor,  which 
is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Holmes,  the  biographer 
of  the  late  queen.  J.  M.  Bvlhch. 
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^T^HE  abiding  impression  left  in  the 
-*-  mind  of  the  reader  of  Sir  Walter 
Besant^s  Autobiography  is  one  of  a  suc- 
cessful and  happy  life  wisely  and  grate- 
fully Uved,  of  a  rare  harmony  of  tastes 
and  talents,  of  active  service  of  his  kind, 
of  wisdom  in  all  the  affairs  and  periods  of 
his  long  and  full  career.  He  had  talent, 
he  lacked  genius.  He  knew  it,  but  re- 
pined not,  making  the  best  of  his  gifts 
manfully  and  industriously.  More  than  a 
touch  of  the  phlegmatic  in  his  tempera- 
ment cannot  be  denied,  as  he  reveals  it 
himself  in  these  pages.  He  was  inclined 
to  follow  along  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
which  the  persistent  worker  is  apt  to  make 
the  best  line  to  follow  in  his  own  case. 
He  had  through  all  his  life  but  one  per- 
sonal enemy — the  director  of  the  college 
at  Isle  de  France — and  even  of  him  he 
fipeaks  without  bitterness,  reserving  that 
for  the  ^^  ignorant  reviewers  "  and  "  critic- 
asters" who  were  personally  unknown  to 
him.  And,  even  in  their  case,  Mr.  Spriggs 
assures  us,  in  his  prefatory  note,  he  would 
have  tempered  the  bitterness  of  his  words, 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  are  rather  unjust 
and  unreasonable,  if  he  had  had  time  to 
revise  his  manuscript. 

Modesty  is  the  keynote  of  this  volume. 
Sir  Walter  Besant  did  not  take  his  fiction 
too  seriously.  He  appears  to  have  valued 
it  mostly  for  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  in 
the  writing  and  the  good  '^  All  Sorts  and 
Conditions  of  Men "  and  ^^  Children  of 
Gideon  "  brought  to  the  poor.  His  admir- 
able studies  in  French  literature  are  but 
lightly  touched  upon  as  mile-stones  on 
the  road  to  his  novels,  and  his  monumental 
history  of  London,  left  unfinished,  receives 
but  scanty  mention.    It  is  here  that  the 
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fact  that  Sir  Walter  died  before  he  had 
finished  his  Autobiography  is  most  notice- 
able. Of  the  Society  of  Authors,  its  aims 
and  achievements,  he  says  enough;  the 
philanthropic  movements  which  he  organ- 
ized have  a  chapter  all  to  themselves,  and 
so  has  the  pet  plan  of  his  closing  years — 
the  Atlantic  Union.  But  it  is  ever  re- 
sults he  chronicles,  not  his  own  share  in 
their  creation.  Of  the  knighthood  Walter 
Besant  accepted  from  the  hands  of  the 
queen,  over  which  some  people  in  this 
country  grew  pointedly  sarcastic,  there  is 
not  a  word  of  mention;  nor  of  that  other 
honor,  so  valued  by  Englishmen — ^his  elec- 
tion to  the  Athenaeum  Club  as  a  "per- 
son who  has  attained  to  a  distinguished 
eminence  in  literature." 

Walter  Besant  was  bom  on  August  14, 
1836,  at  Portsea,  on  the  south  coast  of 
England,  of  middle-class  parents — the  best 
social  class,  he  informs  us,  for  a  writer  to 
be  bom  in. 

If  a  maa  is  destined  to  be  a  writer  of  the  kind 
which  demands  imagination,  sympathy,  observa- 
tion, then  he  should  ask  to  be  bom  neither  in 
the  lowest  ruck  nor  in  the  upper  levels.  For  in 
the  former  case  the  manners  and  the  standards  of 
the  people  would  become  part  and  parcel  of  him- 
self, so  that  he  would  be  unable  to  separate  him- 
self from  them,  or  to  describe  them,  or  to  under- 
stand them;  while  in  the  latter  case  he  would 
have  no  chance  of  observing  or  knowing  how 
those  people  live  for  whom  getting  their  liveli- 
hood is  the  first  and  most  important  considera- 
tion. For  such  a  writer  the  most  favorable  posi- 
tion to  be  bom  in  is  that  of  the  so-called  middle 
class,  where  one  is  not  so  far  above  the  mass  as 
not  to  know  or  to  understand  something  of  their 
thoughts  and  standards,  of  their  manners,  their 
customs  and  their  convictions ;  and  where  one  is 
yet  so  far  removed  as  not  to  be  led  or  guided  by 
them,  or  to  be  unable  to  get  outside  their  preju- 
dices. 

Besant  was  a  town  child,  and,  to  the 
very    end,    he    confesses    elsewhere,    the 
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things  of  Nature — the  birds, 
the  flowera,  the  trees,  the 
woods,  the  streams,  the 
creatures — were  not,  so  to 
speak,  a  part  of  him.  He 
loved  nature  as  a  whole ;  the 
details  of  her  beaut;  escaped 
him.  But,  CD  the  other 
hand,  he  stored  away  in  his 
little  brain  other  impressions 
of  the  seaport  —  its  streets 
and  daily  life,  of  the  veterans 
that  lived  in  it— adding  the 
reminiscences  of  his  elders, 
who  had  lived  through  the 
Kapoleonic  wars,  and  seen 

French  prisouersand  Polish 

exiles  dwelling  among  them. 

All  this  Walter  Besaut  drew 

upon  in  later  life  when  he 

began  to  write  fictioa.     He 

traces,  in  the  early  chapters 

of  his  book,  the  connection 

between  his  childish  im- 
pressions and  the  localities 

in  which  the  events  of  some  aju-U-f^ iv^^t^t-tf^  . 

of  his  stories  are  laid,  quot-  ^ 

ing  at  some  length  and  to     - 

good  purpose.  irom-Auloblogr.i.hjrofSlrW. 

His  father  was  a  shy  roan,  not  markedly  In   1851    Walter   Besant   was   sent   to 

Buccessful;    hia    mother,    "  the    cleverest  Stockwell  Grammar  School,  situated  in  a 

woman  I  have  ever  known."    There  waa  a  London  suburb,  and  somewhat  nebulously 

Bmall  but  well-chosen  library  in  the  house  connected  with  King's  College,    It  was  at 

— an  exceptional  thing  with  English  mid-  this  early  date  that  was  born  his  love  of 

dle-claes  families  of  that  day.    Walter  de-  and  interest  in  London  that,  at  a  later 

voured  the  books  it  contained.  date,  bore  such  rich  fruit.    Writing  of  his 

"A  boy  who  is  ip,o»nt  of  thing.,"  says  Sir  school-life.  Sir  Walter  informs  us: 

Walter,  "  may  read  the  worst  books  in  the  world  I  had  a  form  of  recreation  all  my  own,  of  which 

without  harm.     For  ray  own  part,  I  read  'Tris-  I  said  nothing,  because  the  other  boys  would  not 

tram  Shaody'  through  with  the  keenest  delight.  understand  it.    I  had  friends  at  Camberwell  and 

I  adored  the  Captain  and  Corporal  Trim.   I  found  Brixton,  who  asked  me  two  or  Ihrw  times  a  term 

Dr.  Slop  delightful;  as   to  the  doable  entendre  to  dinner  on  a  half-holiday.    On  such  occasions  1 

with  which  this  work  is  crammed  from  beginning  used  to  gel  away  at  two  and  walk  all  tlie  way  into 

to  end,  I  understood  nothing,  not  a  single  word,  the  City  of  London,  which  was  to  me  then,  as  it 

When,  in  after  years,  I  took  up  the  book  again,  I  has  t)een  ever  since,  a  place  of  mystery,  lull  of 

waa  amazed  at  the  discovery  of  what  was  really  things  to  be  discovered.    Nothing  could  be  more 

meant  in  passages  which  had  amused  me  even  in  delightful   than   lo   wander  about,  not  knowing 

my  ignorance."  where,  so  long  as  one  was  in  the  (.'ily. 
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A  few  pages  later^  when  speaking  of  his 
three  short  terms  at  King's  College,  he 
adds: 

When  lectures  were  over  I  used  generally  to 
walk  by  myself  into  the  City.  There  was  no  rea- 
son for  getting  into  the  City ;  I  knew  nothing  of 
its  history ;  but  it  fascinated  me,  as  it  does  to  this 
day.  Apart  from  all  its  historical  associations, 
the  City  has  still  a  strange  and  inexplicable  charm 
for  me.  I  like  now,  as  I  liked  then,  to  wander 
about  among  its  winding  lanes  and  narrow  streets ; 
to  stand  before  those  old,  neglected  City  church- 
yards; to  look  into  the  old  inn  yards,  of  which 
there  remain  but  one  or  two.  If  I  could  only  by 
some  effort  of  the  memory  recall  those  streets  and 
houses,  which  I  suppose  I  saw  while  they  were 
still  standing,  but  have  forgotten  1 

Prom  King's  College  Besant  went  to 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
found  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  centnry 
still  enduring.  His  chapters  on  the  life 
and  conditions  at  the  famous  university 
are  as  yaluable  historically  as  they  are 
readable.  He  reproduces,  indeed,  an  at- 
mosphere that  is  older  than  the  years  that 
separate  modem  Cambridge  from  us.  It 
was  still  a  gathering-place  of  provincials 
from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom;  it  drank 
much  more  beer  than  is  customary  now;  it 
indulged  more  freely  in  wine;  it  had  prac- 
tically no  women  to  give  tone  to  its  social 
life,  and  the  "  dulness,  the  incapacity,  the 
stupidity  of  the  dons  brought  the  small 
colleges  into  a  certain  contempt."  Liter- 
ary circles  were  very  few  and  very  limited; 
the  undergraduates  were  mostly  reading 
the  writers  of  the  past.  The  profession  of 
letters,  in  any  shape,  was  regarded  with 
pity  and  contempt,  not  entirely  without 
reason,  for  Fleet  Street  and  its  squalid 
Bohemianism  still  flourished. 

Walter  Besant  was  saved  from  the 
Church,  for  which  he  was  destined  and 
for  which  he  felt  no  calling,  by  a  friend, 
a  junior  in  the  Colonial  Office,  who  ob- 
tained for  him  a  professorship  in  the  royal 
college  at  Mauritius.  Here  he  lived  until 
1867,  when  he  returned  to  England,  and 
it  was  here  that  he  began  his  studies  of 


French  literature,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  colleague. 

At  thirty-one  he  faced  life  afresh,  with 
but  two  resolutions — ^that  he  would  neyer 
go  back  to  Mauritius,  and  that  he  would 
never  undertake  a  mastership  in  any  Eng- 
lish school.  Experience  had  taught  him 
that  he  was  not  bom  to  be  a  teacher.  He 
resolved  that  his  future  must  be  found  in 
literature,  which  in  those  days  still  meant, 
in  the  popular  mind,  Bohemianism,  priva- 
tion, debts,  duns,  and  dependence. 

I  had  no  intention  whatever  of  joining  the  Bo- 
hemians. I  say  that  I  did  not  quite  know  what  I 
should  do,  but  I  was  resolved  that  I  would  not 
become  a  publisher's  hack ;  that  I  would  not  hang 
about  publishers'  offices  and  beg  for  work;  nor 
write  introductions  and  edit  new  editions  at  five 
guineas  the  job  with  a  preface,  an  introductory 
life,  notes,  and  an  index  thrown  in.  I  meant  to  get 
on  by  means  of  literature  and  live  an  independent 
life.  Understanding,  as  I  do  now,  the  difficulties 
which  lay  before  me,  I  am  amazed  when  I  con- 
sider the  absolute  confidence  with  which  I  re- 
garded the  future. 

Walter  Besant^s  way  was  made  easy  for 
him  by  his  appointment  to  the  post  of 
secretary  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  So- 
ciety, which  he  held  for  eighteen  years. 
This  was  in  June,  1868.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  published  his  "  Early 
French  Poetry,'^  which  immediately  gave 
him  a  literary  standing.  It  led  to  an  ex- 
tended connection  with  English  periodi- 
cals and  newspapers.  The  salary  con- 
nected with  his  secretaryship  sufficed  lo 
support  him  in  modest  comfori:.  He  could 
afford  to  take  time  over  his  literary  work. 
"I  would  urge,^^  he  says,  "upon  every- 
body who  proposes  to  make  a  bid  for  lit- 
erary success  to  do  so  with  some  backing 
— a  mastership  in  a  school,  a  Civil  Service 
clerkship,  a  post  as  secretary  to  some  in- 
stitution or  society — ^anything,  anything, 
rather  than  dependence  on  the  pen,  and 
the  pen  alone." 

In  1868  Besant  contributed  a  shori;  story 
to  the  Christmas  number  of  Once  a  Week, 
of  which  James  Rice  was  then  the  pro- 
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prietor  and  editor.    For  the  number  of  the 
following  year  he  wrote  the  tale  called 
"Titania'B     FareweU/'       This     "flimsy 
trifle/'  as  he  calls  it,  had  momentous  re- 
Biilts^  for  it  brought  him  a  proposal  from 
Rice  that  they  should  collaborate  on  the 
ingenious  new  version  of  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son,  which  became  "  Beady 
Money  Mortiboy/'    Thus  was  begun  a  lit- 
erary partnership  which  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  English  letters.    It  lasted  ten 
years,  without  any  binding  conditions;  it 
was  always  liable  to  be  discontinued;  there 
was  no  contract  of  any  kind;  it  was  sig- 
nally successful,  and  yet,  discussing  liter- 
ary collaboration  in  tiie  light  of  his  own 
fortunate  experience.  Sir  Walter  advises 
against  it. 

I  say  this  without  the  least  desire  to  depreciate 
the  literary  ability  of  my  friend,  as  a  collaboraieur. 
The  arrangement  lasted  for  ten  years  and  resulted 
in  as  many  successful  novels.  I  only  mean  that, 
after  all,  an  artist  must  necessarily  stand  alone, 
If  two  men  work  together,  the  result  must  inevit- 
ably bear  the  appearance  of  one  man's  work ;  the 
style  must  be  the  same  throughout ;  the  two  men 
must  be  rolled  into  one;  each  must  be  loyal  to 
the  other;  neither  can  be  held  responsible  for 
plot,  incident,  character,  or  dialogue.  There  will 
come  a  time  when  both  men  fret  under  the  con- 
dition ;  when  each-  desires,  but  is  not  able,  to  en- 
joy the  reputation  of  his  own  good  work;  and 
feels,  with  the  jealousy  natural  to  an  artist,  irri- 
tated by  the  loss  of  half  of  himself,  and  ready  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  failure  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  the  meed  of  success.  The  collabora- 
tion would  have  broken  down,  I  believe,  amicably. 
It  would  have  been  far  better  if  it  had  broken 
down  five  years  before  the  death  of  Rice,  so  that 
he  might  have  achieved  what  has  been  granted  to 
myself — an  independent  literary  position. 

Of  his  novels  he  considered  "Dorothy 
Forster ''  the  "  best,''  and  "  The  Fourth 
Generation  "  the  "  most  serious  of  all "  in 
purpose.  The  tangible  result  of  "All 
Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men  "  apparently 
was  a  disappointment  to  him  in  the  end. 
He  complains  that  his  idea  was  spoiled 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  mix  up  the 
place  of  recreation  that  the  People's  Palace 
was  meant  to  be  with  a  place  of  education. 
The  books  in  the  library  are  falling  to 


pieces,  he  complains;  they  cannot  put 
down  the  concerts,  but  they  have  stopped 
the  baths,  they  have  closed  the  winter 
gardens,  they  have  stopped  the  girls'  social 
side,  they  have  turned  the  place  into  a 
polytechnic  and  nothing  else— except  for 
one  or  two  things  which  they  cannot  pre- 
vent. "Alas  I  alas  I  what  might  not  the 
Palace  have  done  for  the  people  if  the 
original  design  had  been  carried  out — ^if 
no  educational  side  had  been  attached, 
and  if  the  Drapers'  Company  had  never 
touched  it?  " 

"  Children  of  Gideon,"  in  which  Besant 
sketched  the  things  that  were,  followed 
the  novel  of  the  Palace  of  Delight  three 
years  later.  He  declares  that  he  does  not 
know  if  the  book  did  any  good.  It  led  to 
an  attempt  at  the  organization  of  co- 
operation among  working-girls,  but,  in  his 
reminiscences  of  his  philanthropic  work, 
he  goes  on  to  other  things,  stopping  on 
the  way  to  pay  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
Salvation  Army  and  its  work. 

His  services  to  the  man-of-letters  are 
well  known,  and  were,  happily,  appreciated 
at  their  full  value  while  he  was  still  in  the 
flesh. 

Sir  Walter's  literary  confession  of  faith 
may  well  close  this  review: 

Of  all  forms  of  work  there  is  none,  to  me  at 
least,  which  could  possibly  be  more  delightful 
than  that  of  fiction.  One  never  wearies  of  the 
work ;  it  fills  the  brain  with  groups  of  people,  all 
curious  and  all  interesting,  some  most  charming, 
and  some  most  villainous.  I  have  never  attempted 
what  is  called  analysis  of  character.  Most  so- 
called  "  analyses  "  of  character  are  mere  laborious 
talks — attempts  to  do  on  many  pages  what  should 
be  done  in  single  strokes  and  in  easy  dialogue.  If 
my  people  do  not  reveal  themselves  and  their  acts 
and  woi-ds,  then  I  have  failed.    .    .    . 

For  my  own  part,  I  like  my  characters  to  tread 
the  stage  speaking  and  acting  so  that  all  the 
world  may  understand  them  and  their  revelation 
of  themselves  in  works  and  ways,  in  thoughts  and 
speech.  Mine,  it  will  be  objected,  is  a  simple  form 
of  art.  Is  it  not,  however,  the  art  of  Dickens, 
Scott,  and  Fielding!  Let  me  belong  to  the  school 
of  Masters ;  let  me  be  content  to  follow  humbly 
and  at  however  great  a  distance  in  the  lines  laid 
down  by  them. 
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A  NOVEL  BY  CLARA   MORRIS 

"VrOVELS  of  stage-life  are  not  numer- 
-^*      0U8,  and  novels  of  American  stage- 
life  are  almost  unknown.    With  the  expe- 
rience in  writing  which  she  acquired  in 
her  volume  of  rem- 
iniscenseB,   "  Life 
on    the    Stage,"  it 
was    natural     that 
Clara  Morris  should 
turn   to    this   field, 
which  she  knows  so 
well,  for  the  theme 
of  her   first  novel, 
A     Pasteboard 
Crown :  A  Story  oj    . 
the    New    York 
Stage. 

The  title  has  un- 
usual significance, 
for  the  ethical  pur- 
pose of  the  book  is 
to  show  the  artifi- 
ciality, the  pinch- 
beck character,  the 
disillusionizing  dis- 
appointments of  the 
life,  even  for  the 
ambitious  girl  who 
wins  the  "  Crown 
Dramatic  "    and, 

with  it,  the  adora-  ''"™"'''""'"™*°^''X! 
tion  of  the  public.  -.,  will  place  thb  obow 
The  author  has  ex-  ™"  A(m>B.M*iiAazB,  • 
pressed     the     hope  y^  f,^,,^  pjibtbboabdi  " 

thiit    this    realistic 

picture  of  theatrical  life  which  the  book 
contains  may  have  the  effect  of  dissuading 
some  stage-struck  girls  from  pursuing  the 
ignis  fatuvs  of  dramatic  fame.     This  is 

A  PisTEBOARti  CMon :  A  SMtt  at  tba  Naw  Turk  Bias*. 
Bj  Clirm  Uonii.  WJth  frontliplecs  bj  Hanrd  Chudlcr 
Chrluy.    Cbulea  Bcrlbner's  Bonn.  llinD,  (1.00. 


one  of  the  motives  which  led  Misa  Morris 
to  write  it.  But  the  prize  to  the  girlish 
imagination  is  so  great  that  the  wamizig 
which  Sybil  Lawton's  career  supplies  ifl 
likely  to  go  unheeded.  Each  new  aspirant 
for  dramatic  honors  will  find  it  easy  to 
persnadeherself  that 
the  crown,  when 
once  won,  will  be 
found  to  be  of  pure 
gold,  and  not  mere- 
ly of  pasteboard  so 
thinly  gilded  thai 
the  first  contact 
with  the  rough 
world  destroys  its 
beauty  and  its  value. 
"Yonj^told  me," 
Says  Miss  Morris's 
heroine,  in  the  hour 
of  her  bitterest  sor- 
row, "that  the 
crown  was  paste- 
board, but  yon  did 
not  tell  me  that  it 
was  lined  with 
thorns  I" 

No   oue   will    be 
disposed  to  question 
the  thoroughness  of 
the  author's  knowl- 
edge of    the   types 
.^^_pjnebui»».b,ch^    which  she  portrays, 
r  Dpos  tons  beid,"  siid    They   are    drawn 
om,T  FBOMtBi  HOT  lo  El-    from  the  life,  and 
ixr  roE  Torju«T  that  it     ^^^^  ^^  ^^   ^^^^^ 

the  reader  with  un- 
compromising frankness.  The  experienced 
actress  through  whose  influence  Miss  Sybil 
secures  her  opportunity  to  go  upon  the 
stage  has  an  autobiographical  character 
easily  associated  with  the  author  of  the 
book.  The  actor-manager,  Stewart  Thrall, 
has  all  of  the  weaknesses  of  his  class,  and 
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rather  more  of  the  virtues  than  are  usually 
associated  with  men  of  his  type — ^virtues> 
that  is^  in  the  small  things  of  life^  if  not 
in  the  larger.  Jim  Roberts  is  an  admir- 
able representative  of  the  old  actor  who  is 
broken  down  by  drink  and  disappoint- 
ment. "The  Manice^^  is  a  familiar  fig- 
ure in  the  divorce  courts,  and  later  on  the 
stsige,  while  "  the  Missus  ^'  plays  her  part 
in  the  drama  with  a  cynical  stubbornness 
and  consistency  throughout. 

The  leading  figure,  however,  is  the 
young  girl  who  conceives  a  passion  for  the 
stage  as  a  means  of  retrieving  the  broken 
fortunes  of  her  family,  and,  ignorant,  un- 
suspicious, and  trustful,  throws  herself  into 
the  work  with  a  youthful  ardor  and  aban- 
don which  carry  her  to  success;  and  with 
success  come  disappointment  and  a  rude 
awakening  to  the  realities  of  life  and  to 
an  undreamed-of  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  As  an  actress  Miss  Morris  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  move  her  audience 
greatly.  She  retains  this  art  in  her  writ- 
ing. No  one  can  read  the  pathetic  story 
of  this  girFs  career  without  a  throb  of  pity 
and  sympathy.  Her  eyes  were  opened  at 
last,  but  it  was  too  late.  At  the  end  the 
public  is  at  her  feet,  but  her  heart  is  full 
of  bitterness  and  anguish.  Her  Juliet 
and  her  Beatrice  were  the  talk  of  the 
town,  but  the  price  which  she  had  paid 
for  her  success  was  a  terrible  one.  A  tragic 
and  pathetic  figure  she  presents  as  she  sails 
away  from  the  city  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  her  triumphs,  giving  help  and  en- 
couragement to  the  old  father,  who,  hap- 
pily, is  ignorant  of  the  tumult  in  her 
soul.  E.  W.  M. 


THE  EMBAERASSMENTS  OF  A 
BtrCCANEER. 

According  to  Mr.  Stevenson  marriage 
makes  an  end  of  heroics  for  most  men. 


Katx  BomfKT.  The  Bomnnce  of  a  Pirate'n  Danghter.  By 
Frank  B.  Stockton,  ninatrated  by  A.  T.  Keller  and  H.  8. 
Potter.    D.  Applrton  it  Co.,  ISmo,  $l.fiO. 


"  Twenty  years  ago,''  he  says,  "  this  man 
was  equally  capable  of  crime  or  heroism; 
now  he  is  fit  for  neither.  He  is  asleep, 
and  you  may  speak  without  constraint; 
you  will  not  wake  him.'' 

With  Mr.  Stede  Bonnet  the  reverse  was 
true.  Marriage,  too  often  indulged,  was 
almost  the  direct  cause  of  his  outbreak 
into  adventure.  Life  with  Madame  Bon- 
net, second,  awoke  in  him  a  craving  for 
the  buccaneer's  existence.  The  iron  rule 
of  that  lady  and  the  tolerant  attitude  of 
the  Scotch  overseer  on  his  plantation 
fired  Stede  with  the  longing  to  wear  a  red 
sash,  to  brandish  a  broad-sword,  to  see 
trembling  creatures  walk  the  plank  at  his 
command.  Being  a  gentleman  of  means, 
he  indulges  in  his  caprice;  and,  sailing 
from  Bridgetown,  on  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
he  ran  up  the  Jolly  Roger  and  became  a 
Terror  of  the  Seas,  to  his  almost  complete 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Stockton,  whose  cheerful  conceit 
this  is,  has  named  his  book  after  the  re- 
formed agriculturist's  daughter,  Kate 
Bonnet.  And,  indeed,  she  is  an  attractive 
enough  young  person,  with  her  spirit,  her 
ingenuity,  her  sweetness,  her  adventures 
in  search  of  her  father,  and  her  train  of 
adorers,  to  have  anything  named  for  her. 
But  the  lovers  of  Stockton  will  find  more 
of  the  Stocktonian  charm  in  the  career  of 
Stede. 

What  pirate,  indeed,  was  ever  before  so 
hampered  ?  For  the  Scotch  overseer  man- 
ages to  get  aboard  The  Revenge,  and  there 
he  stays,  the  fiy  in  the  clear  amber  joy  of 
piracy. 

"  Master  Stede  Bonnet,"  says  this  irre- 
pressible person  when  he  discovers  his 
employer's  intentions,  '*  ye  are  no  more  fit 
to  be  a  bloody  pirate  than  I  am.  Ye  over- 
see your  plantation  weel,  although  I  hae 
often  been  persuaded  that  ye  knew  no'  as 
much  as  ye  think  ye  do.  Te  hae  suflicient 
judgment  to  tak'  the  advice  o'  a  judgmat- 
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ical  mon  about  yonr  lands  an'  your  herds. 
But  when  it  comes  to  you're  ca'in'  yoursel' 
a  pirate  captain,  it  is  enough  to  make  a 
deceased  person  chuckle  by  the  absurdity 
o'  it." 

But  Mr.  Bonnet  forces  his  scornful 
man  to  revise  that  opinion  later,  although 
there  was  probably  never  a  pirate  more 
harassed.      For   the   very   first   ship   he 
seeks  to  scuttle  proves  to  be  that  of  a 
Bridgetown  neighbor,  the  senior  warden's 
at  that — and  Stede  was  but  the  junior 
warden  !    It  was  a  pain- 
ful position  for  a  neigh- 
borly pirate  bent  upon 
winning  his  spurs,  BO  to 
speak.      And  it  must 
have  been  galling  to  pi- 
rate pride  to  be  pursued 
on   the  high-seas  by  a 
loving  daughter,  as  bent 
upon   bringing  her  fa- 
ther to  his  senses  again 
as  if  he  had  been  a  toper 
and    she    the    emissary 
from  home  to  the  pub- 
lic-bouse !     But  how 
Stedc  Bonnet  surmounts 
these   difficulties  and 
becomes  a  pirate  of  re- 
nown makes  an  enter- 
taining novel. 


The  indescribable  charm,  the  free  life,  the 
customs,  the  point  of  view,  the  keen  de- 
sire for  happiness  in  new  sensations,  the 
color,  are  all  there.  There  are  just  enough 
French  expressions  to  give  atmosphere — 
not  expressions  of  the  je  ne  sais  pas  order, 
indicating  that  the  writer  has  enough 
French  at  conunand  to  engage  a  cocker  to 
carry  him  as  swiftly  through  the  city  as 
those  poor  cab  horses  can  go,  but  expres- 
sions lowing  knowledge  of  the  intimate 
life  of  the  people,  and  not  too  many  of 


LA  VRAIE  VIE  DE 
BOHEME. 

TO  anyone  who  knows 
bis  Paris  it  is  at 
once  jKirfectly  evident 
that  Mr.  F.  Berkeley 
Smith  has  described  the 
real  Latin  Quarter  in 
T/ie  Ifeal  Latin  Quarter. 
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them  to  frighten  away  readers  ignorant  of 
French. 

The  Ene  Vangirard  is  described^  where 
Mr.  Smith  has  his  stadio;  the  Boulevard 
St.  Michel  (the  "  Bonl^  Miche ''),  with  its 
famous  Taveme  dn  Pantheon,  the  Bal 
Bullier^  the  Bal  des  Quafz'  Arts^  a  de- 
jeuner at  Layenne's^  an  evening  at  Marcel 
Legay's^  a  cabaret  of  chansonniers  known 
as  **  Jje  Qrillon/*  where  a  dozen  celebrated 
singing  satirists  entertain  an  appreciative 
andience  in  the  stuffy  little  hall  serving  as 
an  auditorium;  the  Luxembourg  Gardens 
during  a  concert  of  the  military  band,  and 
the  ragged  edge  of  the  Quarter,  out  toward 
the  fortifications.    Mr.  Smith  merely  men- 
tions the  '*  Moulin  Bouge  *^  as  not  charac- 
teristically French,  except  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Bal  des  Quaf  z*  Arts.    Few  French- 
men ever  go  there,  although  every  Ameri- 
can goes  on  his  first  night  in  Paris.  "  Aunt 
can  wait  until  to-morrow  to  see  the  tomb 


of  Napoleon.  The  Moulin  Rouge  must 
receive  my  first  attention.** 

One  of  the  best  things  in  the  book  is 
Mr.  Smith's  description  of  the  man  from 
Denver,  the  "Steel  King,**  and  their 
friends  the  "  Copper  Twins,**  whom  Fort- 
une had  awakened  in  the  far  West  one 
morning  and  had  led  to  "  The  Great  Bed 
Star  **  copper  mine.  These  four  found  the 
Quarter  "  the  best  ever,**  and  had  a  good 
time  every  minute. 

"'Here!  Hold  on!*  thundered  good- 
humoredly  the  man  from  Denver, '  git  the 
girls  a  good  drink.  Eye,  garsong!  Yes, 
that's  it — ^whiskey!  I  see  you're  on,  and 
two — deux!*  he  explains,  holding  up  two 
fat  fingers,  *  all  straight,  friend;  two  whis- 
keys, with  seltzer  on  the  side — see?  Now 
go  roll  your  hoop,  and  git  back  with 
*em!*** 

Probably  no  book  in  English  gives  a 
truer  glimpse  of  the  Quarter  than  this. 


NEW  NOVELS  WORTH  READING 


HEEALDS   OF  EMPIBE. 

• 

Miss  A.  C.  Laut,  a  young  Canadian,  who 
prefers  to  be  called  an  "  American,**  won 
her  spurs  with  Lords  of  the  North,  a 
tale  of  the  pioneers  with  a  touch  of 
virility  rarely  found  in  woman*s  work. 
She  has  a  message  to  preach  to  all  bom 
in  the  northern  half  of  this  continent — 
a  message  whose  realization  has  begun. 
We  are  a  new  race  in  a  New  World,  she 
proclaims;  not  a  branch  of  Anglo-Saxon- 
dom,  or — ^thanks  to  the  exigencies  of  Brit- 
ish politics,  upon  which  the  German 
people  look  with  unconcealed  irritation — 
an  important  member  of  the  pan-Teutonic 
family.  We  are  Americans,  the  sons  and 
daughters   of   the  bold   men   of   daring 

HXBALDe  OF  Bmpibb.    a.  0.  Laat.    D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
IJhno,  |1.6a 


deeds — English  and  New  English,  French 
and  Scotch,  Scandinavian  and  Dutch — 
who  invaded  this  virgin  continent  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  our  Empire — ^in  the 
frozen  North,  as  on  Plymouth  Eock,  Vir- 
ginian soil,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Father 
of  Waters,  or  on  the  island  of  Manhattan. 
But  whereas  New  England  and  the  Old 
Dominion,  New  Amsterdam  and  New  Or- 
leans have  had  their  chroniclers  in  fiction 
the  high  North,  where  the  Hudson  Bay 
was  trading,  and  Frenchman  and  Puritan 
and  Dutchman  poached,  has  been  com- 
paratively neglected  This  is  Miss  Laufs 
chosen  field. 

There  is  an  epic  quality  in  this  new  book 
of  hers.  Its  heroes  are  Homeric;  there  is 
a  note  of  the  Saga  in  her  record  of  their 
exploits.  Rarely  has  the  Northern  win- 
ter been  more  strongly  painted  than  in 
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this  book;  rarely  has  the  desperate  strug- 
gle of  the  pioneers  been  more  potently 
described  in  its  giant  proportions  than 
by  her. 

THE   MISSISSIPPI   BUBBLE 

Chronologically  Mr.  Emerson  Hough^s 
The  Mississippi  Btibble  follows  Miss  Lanfs 
book.  It  is  a  veracious  history  of  John 
Law  and  his  attempt  to  rehabilitate  French 
finance  through  his  exploitation  of  the 
Louisiana  colony.  Law  was  not  one  of  the 
pioneers;  he  was  one  of  the  discerning 
minds  at  home.  France  ever  lacked  them. 
She  never  had  the  men  to  grasp  the  value 
of  the  conquests  of  her  heroes  on  the 
frontier  of  the  New  World.  Law  was  no 
mere  adventurer,  but  a  financier  of  stand- 
ing in  Europe.  His  fundamental  mistake 
lay  in  the  delusion  that  money  makes 
wealth,  whereas  in  reality  it  is  wealth  that 
makes  money.  The  Regent  of  France,  ever 
in  need  of  funds,  hastened  the  collapse  of 
his  great  plans  by  clinging  to  the  delusion 
of  fiat  money.  He  took  the  management 
of  affairs  out  of  his  hands,  and  precipitated 
a  panic  which  has  never  been  equalled  in 
modern  times.  All  this,  however,  by  the 
way,  as  it  is  incidental  to  the  vivid  tale  of 
Mr.  Hough,  who  holds  a  brief  for  his  hero. 
We  see  Law  arriving  in  London,  a  poor 
Scotchman  come  to  make  his  fortune;  his 
love-affair  and  its  resultant  duel  are  told 
as  they  really  happened,  but  with  a  clever 
doubling  of  the  heroines  for  the  purposes 
of  fiction;  then  he  goes  to  Canada  to  pene- 
trate the  forests  of  the  West.  Law  may 
have  been  in  America.  We  are  not  sure 
of  this,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  chapters 
in  this  book  dealing  with  the  first  settle- 
ment of  white  man  on  the  Mississippi  are 
its  best;  that  Mr.  Hough's  epic  of  the  corn 
is  as  admirable  a  bit  of  writing  as  Miss 
Laut's  dirge  of  ice  and  snow. 


LEPIDUS  THE  CENTUBION 

"  Phra  the  Phoenician/'  Mr.  Edwin 
ter  Arnold's  first  novels  was  a  kind  of  his- 
toric panorama  strung  on  a  slender  thread 
of  reincarnation.  Lepidus  the  Centurion 
deals  with  this  same  interesting  subject  of 
reincarnation  in  a  vein  of  light  comedy. 
It  is  good  comedy,  too,  with  a  touch  of 
genuine  poetry  to  give  the  book  claim  to 
a  moment's  serious  notice.  The  Roman 
centurion  discovered  by  an  English  coun- 
try gentleman  in  a  grave  on  his  estate  is 
passed  off  as  a  distant  relative  on  a  visits 
and  furnishes  the  fun,  with  his  pre-Chris- 
tian manners,  customs,  and  ways  of  look- 
ing at  things,  contrasting  so  unexpectedly 
with  twentieth-century  social  life.  But 
the  experiment  threatens  to  become  tragic 
when  love  casts  its  spell  over  the  Boman 
and  guides  him  to  the  feet  of  his  discov- 
erer's own  betrothed.  It  is  here  that  Mr. 
Arnold  gives  the  literary  touch  to  hia 
story;  here,  also,  that  he  draws  upon  the 
reincarnation  theory  with  notable  success. 
His  book  deserves  special  notice  among  the 
season's  fiction. 


Tbb  Mississippi  Bdbblk. 
rill  Co.,  ISmo,  $1.50. 


Ementon  Hongh.    Bowen-Mer- 


OPENINGS  IN  THE  OLD  TBAIL 

The  West  of  Bret  Harte  became  a  part 
of  history  long  before  his  death  last 
month.  He  alone,  almost,  preserved  the 
freshness  of  its  memory  to  the  last,  revivi- 
fied it  year  after  year  in  the  volumes  of 
stories  which  fell  from  his  hand  with  such 
unvarying  regularity.  He  was  often  ac- 
cused of  muddying  the  source  of  his  in- 
spiration by  deserting  its  vicinity  and  tak- 
ing up  his  home  in  an  alien  atmosphere; 
yet  the  source  itself  dried  up  under  the 
sun  of  changing  conditions  in  California 
itself.  Therefore  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  retained  the  vividness  of  his  early  im- 

LiPXDUB  THK  CxNTCBlolf.  Eclwiii  Lestet  Arnold.  T.  T. 
Crowell  L  Co.,  12nio.  $3.60. 

OPEHiifos  IN  TBS  Old  Trail.  Bret  Uarta.  HongbtoD 
Mimin  it  Co.,  16roo,  $1.26. 
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pressions  better  and  longer  in  London 
than  he  could  have  done  among  the  mins 
of  the  old  conditions  in  progressing  Cali- 
fornia. Some  of  his  original  freshness 
may  have  been  lost,  but  it  was  very  little. 
The  average  excellence  of  his  stories  is  far 
higher^ — detractors  to  the  contrary  not- 
vrithstandiDg — than  that  of  the  work  of 
most  of  his  famous  contemporaries.  In 
this  last  book  of  his  there  are  tales  worthy 
to  be  placed  beside  those  early  ones  that 
brought  him  fame.  Old  acquaintances  re- 
appear in  them,  without  a  trace  of  deteri- 
oration in  character  or  interest)  and  what 
more  can  be  said  in  their  praise? 


THE    CLAYBOENES 

The  Civil  War  marks 
the  limit  of  time  in  Amer- 
ican historical  romance. 
We  have  not  yet  advanced 
to  the  Spanish  War  or  the 
Philippine  purchase  in 
onr  fiction ;  we  are  not 
yet  far  enough  removed 
from  them.  Moreover, 
one  of  the  struggles — the 
war  we  bought  for  twenty 
millions  —  has  not  yet 
passed  into  history.  Mr. 
William  Sage's  The  Clay- 
bornes  serves  to  recall  the 
opinion  expressed  five 
years  ago  by  another 
writer  who  has  just  left 
ne,  Paul  Leicester  Ford 
— an  opinion  which,  at 
the  time,  had  somewhat 
of  the  quality  of  prophecy 
— that,  whereas  our  revo- 
lutionary fiction  could 
never  be  free  of  bitter- 
ness and  hatred,  onr  Civil 
War  romances  would  be 


marked  by  tolerance,  by  the  fundamen- 
tal feeling  of  brotherhood  in  the  re- 
trospect of  the  days  of  a  family  feud. 
Mr.  Sage  deserves  credit  for  the  freehnesa 
of  his  tale  of  a  period  that  threatens  to 
become  hackneyed  through  much  treat- 
ment. The  two  sons  of  Virginia,  brothers, 
who  choose  opposite  sides  in  the  struggle, 
with  whom  the  story  opens,  are  not  en- 
couraging. That  situation  has  been  used 
before;  but  ere  long  the  reader  finds  him- 
self interested  in  an  original  plot,  in  con- 
stant action,  and  in  some  descriptions  of 
minor  incidents  of  the  war  that  are  ad- 
mirably done. 


■'ThsMlwlHirplBDb 
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IN  LIGHTER  VEIN 


A  DOUBLE-BABEELLED  DETEC- 
TIVE STOEY 

Mark  Twain  starts  his  new  tale,  which 
is  decidedly  a  new  departure  for  him, 
with  a  situation  that  suggests  endless  pos- 
sibilities for  serious  treatment.  Here's  an 
idea  for  a  first-class  shilling-shocker — ^the 
son  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  mother  at 
his  father's  hands.  Nemesis  on  the  trail, 
the  blackguard  fleeing  before  the  youth 
with  the  wonderful  gift  of  tracking — ^but 
Mark  Twain  intended  from  the  first  to 
have  some  fun  with  the  story  himself,  as 
well  as  to  surprise  his  readers.  Therefore 
the  second  part  of  this  short  tale  develops 
unexpectedly  into  a  most  ingenious  parody 
upon  Sherlock  Holmes,  capitally  done. 
The  Wells-Fargo  agent  at  the  Hope  Can- 
yon mining  camp,  who  knows  everyone  of 
the  great  detective's  stories,  and  admires 
him  immensely,  wonders  '^if  God  made 
him,"  and  Ham  Sandwich  expresses  his 
solemn  conviction  that  He  could  not  have 
done  it  "  all  at  one  time,  I  reckon."  So 
Sherlock  Holmes  ingeniously  constructs  a 
theory,  only  to  be  exposed  by  the  boy 
avenger.  The  real  criminal  took  him 
along  when  he  went  to  commit  the  crime, 
for  "  if  you  don't  want  detectives  to  find 
out  a  thing,  it's  best  to  have  them  around 
when  you  do  it." 


CHIMMIE  FADDEN  AND  ME.  PAUL 

Chimmie  Fadden  has  developed  into  a 
social  philosopher  worthy  to  rank  with  Mr. 
Dooley  himself,  under  the  influence  of  the 
high  circles  in  which  he  moves.  To  be 
sure,  Mr.  Paul  supplies  the  philosophy, 
Chimmie  merely  translating  it  into  Bowery 

A  Doublk-Barhellsd  Detkotite  Stobt.  Hark  Twain. 
Harpar  &  Bros.,  13mo,  |1.60. 

OKiMins  FAddbn  akd  Mr.  Paul.  E.  W.  Townsend. 
Century  Go.,  12mo,  $1.50. 


Manhattanese.  But  would  it  be  quite  so 
entertaining  without  the  dialect  and 
Chimmie^s  shrewd  comments?  Mr.  Town- 
send  continues  the  story  of  Mr.  Paul's  ten- 
der feeling  for  Miss  Fannie,  and  His 
Whiskers  and  the  Duchess  still  abide  with 
them.  In  this  season  of  the  Nature  book 
Chimmie's  recent  description  of  the  robin 
as  a  "  chesty  boid  '^  is  a  gem.  Professor 
Schuyler  Matthews  could  not  have  evolved 
it,  and  Elizabeth  could  never  have  thought 
of  it  in  her  German  garden,  where  the 
sturdy  little  American  fighter  is  not 
known. 

THE  DIAEY  OF  A  GOOSE-GIBL 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  rediscovered 
England  and  Scotland  and  Ireland  long 
after  the  diligent  reader  and  the  eresi 
more  persevering  tourist  had  concluded 
that  there  was  nothing  new  to  be  found 
under  the  sun,  which  never  sets  upon  the 
realm  of  Britain's  rulers.  She  brings  with 
her  a  most  captivating  power  to  see  wher- 
ever she  goes.  Life  as  she  sees  it — ^and, 
fortunately  for  us,  knows  how  to  write 
about  it — ^is  full  of  poetry  and  sunshine 
and  smiles,  of  humor,  and  good  things. 
Her  new  heroine  is  a  worthy  sister  of  Pen- 
elope— a  wholesome,  dainty  American  girl 
whose  joy  of  living  is  contagious.  She 
chooses  to  dwell  for  a  while  in  a  remote 
English  village,  on  a  poultry  farm,  where 
she  amuses  herself,  with  all  the  energy  of 
the  national  temperament,  as  goose-girl, 
poultry-maid,  tender  of  Belgian  hares  and 
rabbits,  and  shepherdess,  resting  from  the 
festive  round  of  fashion,  and  delighting  in 
the  stolid  British  farmer  and  his  family. 
Mrs.  Wiggin's  work  is  too  daintily  artistic 
to  be  dissected,  to  be  written  about  except 
in  words  of  grateful  praise. 


The  DfABT  of  a  Gooas-niRL.    Mrn.  Kate  Donglim  Wiggin. 
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COMMENTS   OF   A   COUNTESS 

Wlio  the  Countess  is  we  are  not  told, 
but  she  is  clever  and  amusing  from  first 
page  to  last,  so  that  when  we  reach  the 
preface  supplied  by  Carlton  (thaf s  the 
£arl,  her  husband),  which  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  we  are  quite  ready  to 
corroborate  his  opinion  that  Dolly^s  ^^a 
clinking  good  sort,'*  and  "  a  lot  better  than 
she  lets  you  see/*    The  book  is  a  kind  of 
**  round  the  year  **  with  the  smart  set  of 
Liondon — ^laughing  a  little  at  its  doings, 
shrewdly  probing  below  the  surface,  but 
never  descending  to  cynicism  or  a  sneer. 
It  is  all  good-natured,  wholesome  fun, 
'wise  and  witty,  ultra-modem,  refreshingly 
^vadous.    And  it  bears  the  stamp  of  be- 
ing the  work  of  one  who  knows  whereof 
she  writes,  who  is  a  part  of  it,  and  loves 
its  glitter  and  restlessness. 


these  Mr.  Marehmont  supplies  in  good 
measure.  He  has  written  an  ingenious 
story,  which  reads  remarkably  well. 


SAEITA  THE  CARLIST 

From  the  facts  of  history  to  its  possi- 
bilities is  but  a  short  step,  and  a  legiti- 
mate one,  suggested  by  and  taken  after 
the  discovery  of  the  imaginary  Ruritania. 
In  fact,  this  kind  of  thing — ^the  invention, 
for  instance,  of  a  plot  by  anarchists  to 
abduct  the  Emperor  Nicholas  during  his 
visit  to  Paris  some  years  ago  (it  has  not  yet 
been  done,  and  the  idea  is  free  to  all),  or, 
as  in  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Marchmonf  s  new 
story,  a  Carlist  conspiracy  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American 
War — ^is  but  a  logical  development  of 
Mr.  Hope^s  resurrection  of  an  old  idea. 
Mr.  Marehmont  makes  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  the  tale  he  has  evolved 
from  his  inner  consciousness.  Rapidity  of 
action,  complications  of  plot  are  the  first 
Tequiremente  for  a  tale  of  this  kind,  and 


Commm  or  a  Couimss.    John  Lane.    12mo,  $1.00  net 
Babita.    a.  W.  Harohmont.    T.  A.  Stokes  A  Co.,  18mo, 
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''THE  RESCUE'' 

Miss  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick,  whose 
*'  Confounding  of  Camelia  "  was  a  remark- 
ably promising  first  novel,  has  fallen  un- 
der the  spell  of  Mr.  Henry  James.  She 
betrays  an  attitude  of  purely  intellectual 
curiosity  toward  life  not  unlike  his  own. 
The  portrait  of  a  lady,  a  suddenly  awak- 
ened interest  in  its  original,  the  man's  love 
for  her,  though  he  is  many  years  her 
junior — this  is  the  situation  whose  crux 
is  found  in  the  rescue,  for  the  lady  has  a 
daughter,  who  is  very  much  her  father's 
child,  thus  enabling  the  author  to  drift 
into  a  curious  study  of  heredity.  The 
demi^vierge  is  far  from  being  a  new  figure 
in  present-day  fiction.  Paul  Hervieu  first 
discovered  her  in  a  literary  sense;  Mr. 
James  has  repeatedly  experimented  with 
her  and  what  she  knows  in  recent  years; 
she  is  met  with  time  and  again  in  the 
smart  novels  of  England's  social  froth, 
but  in  all  these  delineations  she  is  the 
product  of  her  environment,  not  of  her 
ancestry.  It  is  different  with  Miss  Sedg- 
wick's young  person,  who  was  bom  with 
all  the  taints  of  her  decadent  father,  a  cad 
at  heart.  The  character  of  the  girl  is  what 
gives  value  to  this  book.  There  is  no 
strength,  no  healthy  red  blood  in  the  love 
of  the  young  man  for  her  mother,  or  in 
the  passion  of  the  Frenchman.  This  is  all 
done  from  the  outside — ^reported,  not  felt. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  gray;  it  de- 
cidedly lacks  cheerfulness. 


"LORD    AUNQHAM,    BANKRUPT" 

The  doing  again  in  fiction  of  a  thing 
that  has  often  been  done  before  is  justi- 

TseBuoux.   Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick.    Oentnzy  Oo.,  ISma 
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fied  by  the  merits  of  the  new  version. 
Miss  Marie  Manning  need  not  plead  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  for  the  writing  of 
Lord  Alingham,  the  latest  of  the  many 
tales  of  the  bankrupt  British  nobleman 
and  the  American  heiress  to  come  from  the 
press.  The  two  familiar  figures  are  con- 
ventional only  in  their  outward  circum- 
stances; in  character  they  differ  from  their 
many  predecessors^  while  the  accident  of 
their  meeting  and  the  progress  of  their 
wooing  are  original  and  well  handled.  The 
charm  of  British  upper-class  life  is  in  these 
pages^  which  sparkle  with  a  somewhat 
flippantly  cynical  turn  of  phrase.  It  is  an 
entertaining  book  to  read,  even  though 
one  likely  to  be  forgotten  before  the  end 
of  the  season.  It  is  as  likely,  however,  to 
be  recommended  during  its  short  span  of 
summer  life,  to  be  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.  

"PHILIP  LONGSTRETH" 

Our  aristocracy  and  the  toiling  masses, 
the  son  of  the  millionaire  and  the  hand- 
some girl  in  a  shoe  factory — these  are  the 
contrasting  ingredients  about  which  Miss 
Marie  Van  Vorst  tells  a  tale  in  Philip 
Langstreth — ^a  tale  marred  by  a  wilfully 
artificial  style,  the  cause  of  much  irrita- 
tion in  the  long-suflfering  reader.  The 
child  of  fortune  who,  in  the  days  of  his 
enthusiastic  youth,  plans  to  benefit  the 
toilers,  is  occurring  ever  more  frequently 
in  American  tales.  He  never  accomplishes 
anything,  his  philanthropic  plans  are  usu- 
ally as  vague  as  his  conceptions  of  the 
iron  laws  of  competition;  but  he  is  there, 
educated,  strange  to  say,  by  his  hard- 
headed  father  in  a  manner  that  must  make 
him  utterly  unfit  to  take  care  of  the  large 
fortune  he  is  to  inherit.  He  only  serves 
to  emphasize  an  assumption  of  exclusive- 

LoBD  Alimohau,  Bakkrupt.  Marie  Manning.  Dodd, 
Mend  it  Co.,  13mo,  $1.60. 

Philip  Lovohtbbth.  Marie  Van  Vomt.  Harper  &  Bros., 
Kmo,  11.60. 


ness  that  is  remarkably  slow  in  penetrat- 
ing the  consciousness  of  the  toilers.  The 
social  chasm  yawning  between  the  son  of 
a  Wall  Street  man  and  the  daughter  of  a 
Maine  guide  is  not  quite  so  deep  nor  so 
wide,  from  her  view-point,  as  this  book 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  It  is  one  of  the 
sore  tribulations  of  our  upper  classes  that 
they  cannot  impress  the  lower  ones  with  a 
proper  realization  of  their  superiority. 


"SPINDLE  AND  PLOUGH" 

Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney  maintains  the 
place  she  won  with  "  The  Maternity  of 
Harriet  Wicken,"  well  in  the  front  rank 
of  contemporary  English  novelists.  As  a 
painter  of  landscape  she  has  rare  merit. 
The  love  of  Nature,  of  the  Mother  of  us 
all,  gives  color  and  strength  to  her  work 
Spindle  and  Plough.  It  is  through  her 
passion  for  flowers  and  gardening  that 
Shalisha  Pilgrim  comes  to  learn  the  beauty 
of  a  deeper  feeling;  it  is  through  a  grow- 
ing child  that  she  realizes  the  need  of  a 
master  passion  to  make  whole  her  life. 
Nature,  whom  she  serves,  leads  her  to  the 
true  service  foreordained  for  men  and 
women  in  her  vast  scheme  of  earthly  life. 
One  may  call  this  a  psychological  novel; 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  call  it  a  study 
of  the  deepest  forces  that  rule  mundane 
existence.  Much  is  suggested  in  the  book 
that  is  not  expressed,  allusion  being  suffi- 
cient to  set  one  thinking.  Taken  alto- 
gether this  latest  book  of  Mrs.  Dudeney  is, 
in  many  ways,  her  best. 


FEIENDS  OF  FIELDS  AND  WOODS 

The  effort,  so  marked  of  late,  to  infuse 
into  stories  of  wild  animals  a  human 
interest  may  be  said  to  have  culminated 

Spindlv  AMD  Plough.  Mra.  Henry  Dndcney.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  ISmo,  $1.60. 
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in  Mr.  William  Davenport  Hulbert^s 
Forest  Neighbors.  His  descriptions  have 
about  them  nothing  of  the  regular  meth- 
ods of  biology.  Everything  is  told  in 
narrative  form  by  one  who  lived  beside 
and  with  the  creatures  depicted.  Mr. 
Hulbert  had  unusual  opportunities  for 
watching  the  lives  of  his  dumb  friends 
from  the  egg  to  the  animal^  so  to  speak. 
He  gives  a  graphic  accoimt — in  an  intro- 
ductory chapter — of  his  father's  purchase 
from  government,  during  his  own  child- 
hood, of  a  strip  of  wild  land  along  the 
Michigan  lakes,  to  which  beautiful  spot 
the  family  moved,  and  had  not  even 
Indians  for  neighbors — ^nothing  but  the 
wild  creatures  of  the  woods  and  stream. 

^^  Some  of  the  animals  seemed  to  take 
a  very  lively  interest  in  us,^'  writes  Mr. 
Hulbert.  "The  chipmunks  came  into 
the  house  occasionally  on  a  foraging  ex- 
pedition; and  so,  I  regret  to  say,  did  the 
skunks.  There  was  a  woodchuck  who 
used  to  come  to  the  back  door  looking 
for  scraps,  and  who  learned  to  sit  bolt 
upright  and  hold  a  pancake  in  his  fore- 
paws  while  he  nibbled  at  it,  without  being 
in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  presence  and 
the  comments  of  half  a  dozen  spectators. 
The  porcupines  became  a  never-ending 
nuisance,  for  they  made  almost  nightly 
visits  to  the  woodshed.  .  .  .  Once  in 
a  while  one  of  them  would  climb  up  into 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  between  his 
teeth  and  his  feet  and  the  rattling  of  his 
quills  on  the  shingles,  the  racket  he  made 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  size.'* 

"  The  Biography  of  a  Beaver  "  tells  the 
intimate  experiences  of  that  energetic, 
brave,  pugnacious,  resourceful  creature 
from  the  view-point  of  one  who  might 
have  lived  with  him;  a  touching  biogra- 
phy it  is,  too.  Equally  intimate  knowl- 
edge is  portrayed  in  the  "  Strenuous  Life 
of  a  Canada  Lynx/'  "Pointers  from  a 
Porcupine  Quill,*'  "  The  Adventures  of  a 
Loon,"  "  The  Making  of  a  Glimmerglass 


Buck,"  etc.  But  the  record  of  "The 
King  of  the  Trout  Stream,"  whose  wrig- 
gling from  the  egg  is  minutely  pictured, 
together  with  his  progress  in  growth,  his 
many  escapes  from  the. hook,  his  capture 
and  restoration  to  the  water  through  inter- 
cession of  a  woman,  and  his  final  ignomin- 
ious capture  and  end,  reaches  the  height 
of  pictorial  picturing  of  life  that  cannot 
speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Ernest  Ingersoll's  Wild  Life  of 
Orchard  and  Field  furnishes  soiother 
wonderfully  interesting  series  of  nature 
studies  from  the  intimately  personal  point 
of  view;  and,  like  Mr.  Hulberfs  work, 
this  book  is  also  profusely  illustrated. 
Among  the  animals  dealt  with  are  the 
weasel,  in  all  his  ways  and  methods  of 
supporting  himself;  "  Our  Winter  Birds," 
with  all  their  traits  and  qualities;  "  Birds 
of  Passage,"  "  First  Comers,"  "  Courting 
Pickle  May."  "  Wild  Mice  "  make  a  fas- 
cinatingly readable  article,  and  so  does 
the  essay  on  "  Flying  Squirrels."  "  How 
Animals  Get  Home,"  "  A  Midsummer 
Prince,"  and  "A  Gentleman  of  the 
Orchard,"  are  luminous  with  information 
concerning  the  mind  and  movements  of 
these  beautiful  creatures  so  near  and  yet 
so  far  from  people  of  average  observation. 
"Easter  Skylarks"  is  well  worth  perus- 
ing; and  one  who  has  never  looked  into 
the  subject  could  hardly  believe  what  an 
interesting  little  fellow  our  author  makes 
a  snail  appear  in  his  chapter  entitled  "  In 
a  Snailery." 

THROUGH  GARDENS  AND  BE- 
YOND 

The  literature  of  the  garden  never  loses 
its  charm  or  fails  to  afford  a  certain 
relief  from  the  pressure  of  more  material 
and  worldly  things.    There  is  a  breath  of 


WiXJ>  Lirs  OF  Obohabd  axd  Pikld.  Papers  on  AmerlcaD 
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purer  air,  a  senee  of  aloofness  from  the 
crowded  city  ways,  and  the  oppression  of 
bosinesa  to  be  found  in  the  writingB  of  the 
real  nature  lover.  No  longer  la  the  feel- 
ing common  that  an  intereEt  in  growing 
tbings  ia  only  possible  to  the  milksop  or 
tbe  poseur.  By  very  sense  of  contrast 
with  the  thinp  that  lie  near  about  us 
every  day  we  have  been  taught  to  value 
and  care  for  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the 
thousand  growing  things  that  take  us 
back  in  a  measure  to  the  domain  of  the 
simple  and  the  primitive. 


How  many  of  us  can  recall  and  cherish 
associations  with  some  old-fashioned  gar- 
den where  hollyhocks,  sweet  William,  can- 
dy-tuit,  pinks,  poppies,  gilly-fiowers,  mig- 
nonette, and  other  familiars  gave  a  touch 
of  sentiment  and  homely  comfort  to  the 
house.  Two  recently  published  books  on 
gardens,  written  by  Englishmen,  will  find 
many  appreciative  readers. 

It  is  his  loving  and  yet  perfectly  sane 
and  unaffected  approach  to  the  subject  of 
flowers  that  has  made  it  seem  worth  while 
to  republish,  after  nearly  thirty  years.  Dr. 
Forbes  Watson's  litUe 
book  on  "Flowers  and 
Gardens — Notts  on  Plant 
Beauty."  An  artist  in 
the  best  sense,  the  author 
found  solace  in  a  last  ill- 
ness in  writing  the  papers 
that  make  up  the  volame. 
It  was  not  the  botanist, 
though  he  was  that  in  the 
best  sense,  but  the  poet 
and  artist  in  the  man  that 
has  given  such  a  note  of 
personal  charm  to  the 
things  he  wrote.  In  form 
and  color  Dr.  Watson  saw 
not  alone  tbe  appeal  to 
the  eye,  but  as  weU  those 
wonders  of  adaptation 
and  perfection  of  struct- 
ure that  afford  an  unend- 
ing pleasure  to  tbe  close 
observer.  Here  we  have 
appreciation  of  the  sim- 
pler things  together  with 
the  trained  draughts- 
man's capacity  for  seeing 
form  and  appreciating  re- 
finements of  color  and 
light  and  shade.  Dr. 
Watson's  preferences  were 
obviously  for  the  old 
jrtiore.  Phtiiiiw  ft  Co.  things,  the  common  flow- 
ers of  the  wayside  and  the 
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Fnm  "  The  Brook  Book.''  Copyrigbt,  1901.  by  DoubLt 


wood.  The  Snowdrop,  Tlie  Yellow  CrocuB,  after  year  shows  a  diminutioE  of  the  com- 
The  Violet,  The  Cowslip,  The  Primrose,  mon  wild  flowers,  and  in  many  districts 
The  Daffodil,  and  other  familiar  flowers  some  of  the  most  welcome  of  these  f orertm- 
are  dwelt  upon  with  enthusiasm  and  min-  ners  of  the  year's  plant-life  have  entirely 
ute  and  loving  care  for  every  minute  and  disappeared.  The  arbutus,  one  of  the  love- 
changing  aspect.  liest  of  the  early  blossoms  and  one  associ- 
Here  in  America  the  preservation  of  ated  with  some  of  the  most  secluded  and 
the  early  spring  flowers  is  becoming  a  delightful  woodlands,  is  rapidly  disappear- 
matter  for  serious  consideration,  for  year  ing.    New  York's  fine  Bronx  Park  is  not- 
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ably  rich  in  many  of  the  wild  flowers,  but 
at  the  rate  they  are  being  pulled  and  car- 
ried away  we  shall  in  a  few  years  look 
for  them  there  in  vain. 


GARDENS,    OLD   AND   NEW 

"  Garden-Craft,  Old  and  New,''  by  John 
D.  Sedding,  is  another  book  published 
after  the  author's  death.  The  memorial 
preface  is  dated  1891.  Here  again  we 
have  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  primarily 
an  artist,  and  who  took  up  comparatively 
late  in  life  the  study  of  the  subject  about 
which  this  book  is  written.  An  architect 
and  a  designer,  a  man  of  fine  attainments 
in  his  chosen  profession,  it  was  only  natu- 
ral that  in  his  professional  work  he  should 
have  been  brought  to  notice  the  things 
that  help  so  much  to  make  a  country  home 
attractive,  the  grounds  about  them  and 
their  treatment. 


WINDOW  GARDENS 

Window  gardens  are  not  of  the  coun- 
try, but  of  the  crowded  cities.  Way  over 
in  the  tenement  districts,  where  there 
is  always  a  large  foreign  population,  the 
windows  and  even  the  fire-escapes  are 
made  to  bloom  and  brighten  up  the  bare 
walls  with  a  touch  of  the  life  of  the  fields. 

For  the  little  garden  possible  for  the 
small  suburban  home  and  the  gardens  that 


may  be  made  to  fill  the  window-boxes  all 
the  year  through,  we  commend  Miniature 
and  Window  Gardening,  by  Phoebe  Allen 
and  Dr.  Godfrey. 


BROOK  WANDERINGS 

Mary  Rogers  Miller's  Brook  Book  has  a 
most  alluring  title,  and  that  plays  no  small 
part  in  preparing  us  for  the  things  she 
writes  about. 

Brooks  are  living  things,  companion- 
able at  all  times,  and  to  the  knowing  mind 
and  seeing  eye  they  abound  in  a  thousand 
interesting  and  curious  things  the  worth 
getting  acquainted  with.  The  author  of 
this  book,  a  teacher  associated  with  the 
Nature  Study  Bureau  at  Cornell,  has  fol- 
lowed a  typical  brook  through  the  year. 

She  tells  us  of  the  brook's  ways,  its  ever- 
changing  moods  and  varying  aspects,  and 
of  the  plant,  insect,  and  animal  life  that 
finds  the  little  waterways  such  favorite 
places  to  live  with.  It  is  a  young  folks' 
book  chiefiy,  but  we  are  all  young  folks 
when  it  comes  to  finding  out  things  that 
lie  beyond  our  usual  interests.  The  per- 
sonal and  familiar  approach  to  nature  as- 
pects gives  such  books  their  main  charm, 
and  helps  to  make  out-of-door  things  so 
popular.  The  illustrations  of  this  book 
are  especially  attractive,  the  full  pages 
from  photographs  being  notably  beautiful. 

James  B.  Carrington. 


NOTES  ON  RARE  BOOKS 


ERE  this  number  of  the  Book  Buyer  goes  to 
press,  Part  VI.  of  the  sale  of  the  library  of 
Thomas  J.  McEee  will  have  taken  place.  Part 
YII.  is  to  be  sold  in  the  fall,  and  will  consist  of 
engraved  portraits,  playbills,  MSS.,  autograph 
letters,  etc.  This,  it  is  announced,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  one  or  two  other  sales  of  like  nature. 


FL0WBB8  AMD  Gasdemb.  By  ForbeS  Watson.  Jobn  Lane, 
ISmo,  91. CO  net. 

Gabdkn  Cbaft,  Old  and  Nbw.  Bj  Jobn  D.  Sedding. 
Jobn  Lane,  8ro,  $2.60  net. 


The  statement  is  followed  by  the  welcome  fact 
that  a  complete  index  of  the  whole  is  to  be  issued. 
This  will  make  the  catalogue  one  thousand  fold 
more  useful  and  bring  the  valuable  material  con- 
tained therein,  within  the  reach  of  collectors. 

Part  VI.  contains  1,175  lots,  and  is  composed 
of  Americana,  English  authors,  in  first  editions, 

HlKIATUBE  AMD  WINDOW  Gabdkmiro.  By  PhoBbe  Allen 
and  Dr.  Gregory.    James  Potter  &  Co.,  16mo,  60  oantM  net, 

Thb  Bboox  Book.  By  Mary  Bogera  Killer.  Doabtoday. 
Page  &  Co.,  Small  4to,  91.85  net. 
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early  printed  books,  etc.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
the  general  collector  there  is  more  in  this  cata- 
logue of  unasual  interest  than  in  the  other  five 
parts.  Of  Americana  proper,  there  are  272  lots, 
and  some  books  of  great  rarity  included  among 
them  may  be  mentioned.  Smith*s  "History  of 
the  Colony  of  New  Jersey,"  Burlington,  1765; 
Mather's  "  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,"  London, 
1703;  The  Bible,  printed  by  Baskett,  London, 
1752 ;  Thomas's  "  Pennsylvania  and  West  New 
Jersey,"  London,  1698 ;  Morton's  "  New  England 
Memorial,"  Cambridge,  1669;  and  "New  Eng- 
land's Canaan,"  Amsterdam,  1637 ;  Smith's  "  Gen- 
eral Historic  of  Virginia,"  folio,  London,  1624 ; 
Horsmanden's  "Negro  Plot,"  New  York,  1744 
(printed  by  James  Parker). 

Among  the  books  particularly  interesting  for 
their  association,  may  be  noted  Livy's  "Works," 
6  vols,  (printed  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1518)  (Qrolier's 
own  copy  with  his  name  in  three  volumes) ;  Gray's 
copy  of  "Linmeus,"  London,  1762,  82  vols.; 
Wright's"  Guide  to  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,"  1822 
<Bessy  Moore's  copy) ;  the  first  Bible  printed  in 
America;  Benjamin  Franklin's  "New  Experi- 
ments and  Observations  on  Electricity,"  London, 
1754-60  (2  Parts,  4to,  Benedict  Arnold's  copy); 
""  A  Catalogue  of  Choice  and  Valuable  Books  to  be 
Sold  April  11th,  1774,"  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
<in  which  the  printer,  who  was  also  auctioneer,  in- 
forms his  customers  that  "Those  personsTthat  live 
remote,  by  sending  their  Orders  and  Money  to  said 
B.  Franklin,  may  depend  on  the  same  Justice  as  if 
present"),  Philadelphia,  B.  Franklin,  1744;  Col- 
den's  "Five  Indian  Nations,"  New  York,  1727; 
Woods's  "New  England's  Prospect,"  London, 
1684 ;  Roger  Williams's  "  Key  into  the  Language 
of  America,"  London,  1643  ;  "  History  of  Ro- 
mances," London,  1715  (with  P.  B.  Shelley,  1816, 
on  fly  leaf);  "David  Copperfleld,"  London,  1850 
{presentation  copy  from  Dickens  to  J.  L.  Rich- 
ards) ;  Thackeray's  copy  of  "  The  Spectator,"  folio, 
London,  1711 ;  The  Works  of  Henry  Ward,  Lon- 
don, 1746  (with  Peg  Woffington's  name  written  in 
six  different  places) ;  Thomas  Sackville's  "  Poet- 
ical Works,"  London,  1820  (from  Keats's  library 
with  his  name  signed  in  full  in  1820). 

The  library  was  rich  in  first  editions  of  nine- 
teenth century  authors,  notably  the  principal 
works  of  Bums,  Keats,  Hallam,  Lamb,  Shelley, 
Tennyson,  Wordsworth.  Among  the  most  desir- 
able may  be  named  Burns's  "Poems,"  Elilmar- 
nock,  1786 ;  Burns's  "  Poems,"  Philadelphia,  1788 ; 
Keats's  "Poems,"  London,  1817;  "Endymion," 
London,    1818;    "Lamia   Isabella,"    etc.,    1820; 


Lamb's  "Rosamond  Gray,"  1798;  Hallam's 
"  Poems  "  (privately  printed) ;  "  Remains,"  Lon- 
don, 1834;  Shelley's  "Zastrozzi,"  London,  1810; 
"  Adonais,"  Pisa,  1821  (presentation  copy, "  To  my 
dear  friend,  Leigh  Hunt");  Ruskin's  "Poems," 
London,  1850  (privately  printed);  Tennyson's 
"  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,"  large  paper,  London, 
1827;  Wordsworth's  "Lyrical  Ballads."  2  vols., 
London,  1800. 

The  total  for  the  sale  was  $32,870,  an  average 
of  $27  per  lot. 

Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  not  a  master  in  the 
realm  of  finance  only.  He  is  a  well-known  con- 
noisseur of  books  and  pictures,  and  in  the  former 
he  has  shown  rare  judgment  and  wisdom  in  the 
purchasing  many  of  the  monuments  of  printing 
and  binding.  We  have  only  just  recovered  from 
the  shock  occasioned  by  the  news  that  he  had 
bought  the  Fust  and  Schoeffer  "Psalter,"  when 
here  comes  the  news  that  the  great  jewelled  edi- 
tion of  the  four  gospels  has  come  to  this  country, 
and  is  now  in  Mr.  Morgan's  collection.  A  recent 
trip  of  his  nephew,  Mr.  Junius  S.  Morgan,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  arrival  of  the  book  in  this  country. 
According  to  the  best  information,  the  facts  relat- 
ing to  this  book  are  as  follows :  In  January,  1901, 
Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge,  the  well- 
known  auctioneers  of  London,  sold  at  a  private 
sale  the  MS.,  well  known  in  the  annals  of  book 
making,  entitled  "  Evangela  Quatvor."  This  fa- 
mous MS.  was  for  sixty  years  in  the  possession 
of  various  members  of  the  Ashburnham  family, 
and  was  sold  for  £10,000,  the  highest  price  ever 
realized  for  a  book.  It  had  belonged,  for  many 
centuries  prior  to  its  purchase  by  the  Ashburnham 
family,  to  the  Abbey  of  noble  canonesses,  on  Lake 
Constance,  in  Italy.  On  the  dissolution  of  that 
institution,  in  1803,  it  changed  hands  once  or 
twice  before  coming  into  the  possession  of  the 
late  owners.  Briefly,  a  description  of  the  binding 
is  as  follows :  The  upper  cover  is  the  more  sump- 
tuous, being  studded  with  three  hundred  and 
twenty  -  seven  emeralds,  sapphires,  carbuncles, 
pearls,  and  various  other  precious  stones.  The 
lower  cover  is  composed  of  a  "croix  patee" 
formed  of  mosaic  enamels  set  with  thirty-five 
precious  and  brilliant  gems.  All  who  have  seen 
this  MS.  pronounce  it  the  finest  specimen  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  The  authorities  of  the  British 
Museum  lamented  bitterly  that  they  had  not  the 
money  to  buy  and  add  it  to  their  famous  collection 
and  to  prevent  its  removal  to  this  country. 

Ernest  Dbessel  North. 
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THE  LITERARY  QUERIST 

EDITED  BT  EOSSITER  JOHNSON 

[TO  OONTRIBXrrORS:— QumM  must  be  bri^,  mtut  relaU  to  literatura  or  authors,  and  must  be  of  some  general 
interest.  Answers  are  seUeited,  and  mttst  be  pr^aeed  wUh  the  numberetif  the  qtustions  referred  to.  Queries  and 
answere,  writtsn  on  one  side  only  qf  the  paper,  should  be  tent  to  the  Editor  of  THE  BOOK  BTJTER,  Charles 
Serihnsr'e  Sons,  1BS-U7  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.] 


656. — (1)  Can  you  tell  me  the  origin  of  the  cus- 
tom of  dedicating  books  f 

(2)  Also  when  new  editions  are  brought  out,  is 
the  dedication  always  continued  f 

(3)  When  the  dedication  consists  of  a  number 
of  lines,  as  in  Donald  G.  Mitcheirs  "About  Old 
Story-Tellers,"  to  whom  is  the  matter  of  spacing, 
type,  and  arrangement  of  words  left  f     b.  o.  p. 

(1)  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  patron, 
and  hence  a  sale.  The  custom  is  very  old.  and 
has  appeared  in  many  forms.  Horace's  "  Qui  fit, 
Maecenas f"  and  Pope's  "Awake,  my  St.  John, 
leave  all  meaner  things,"  are  virtually  dedica- 
tions. Much  curious  information  is  ^ven  in 
Disraeli's  chapter  on  "  Dedications,"  in  his  "  Curi- 
osities of  Literature." 

(2)  Almost  invariably  the  dedication  is  contin- 
ued in  all  editions,  as  it  would  appear  like  a  dis- 
courtesy to  drop  it.  But  we  know  of  a  few  in- 
stances in  which  it  has  been  changed.  The  most 
remarkable  is  that  of  Castell's  Polyglot  Bible, 
which  was  originally  dedicated  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well, but  after  the  restoration  the  dedication  was 
dropped  and  certain  corresponding  changes  were 
made.  The  two  editions  were  cafled  the  Repub- 
lican and  the  Loyal. 

(3)  The  typographical  arrangement  of  a  dedi- 
cation is  first  made  by  the  printer ;  it  then,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  book,  passes  the  inspection  of 
the  proof-reader,  the  publisher's  assistant  or  ed- 
itor, and  the  author,  any  one  of  whom  may  change 
it 


667. — A  familiar  passage  in  some  drama  re- 
mains in  my  memory  since  school-davs,  but  I  can- 
not recall  its  authorship,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
discover  it  by  search.  Perhaps  some  reader  can 
help  me.    Here  is  a  part  of  it : 

••Thls-trial— 
Here  I  devote  yoor  Seiinto.    I've  had  wrongs 
To  stir  a  fever  in  the  blood  of  age. 
Or  make  the  infant's  sinews  strong  as  steeT. 
This  day's  the  birth  of  sorrows.    This  hoar's  work 
Will  breed  prosorlptions.    Look  to  your  hearths,  my  lords. 
For  there  henceforth  shall  sit,  for  household  gods, 
Shapes  hot  from  Tartarus— all  shames  and  crimes- 
Wan  Treachery  with  his  thirsty  dagirer  drawn, 
,  Snspicion  poisoning  his  brother*s  cap. 
Naked  Rebellion  with  the  torch  and  axe. 
Making  his  wild  sport  of  your  biasing  thrones. 
Till  anarchy  comes  down  on  yon  like  night. 
And  massacre  seals  Rome's  eternal  grave/' 

T.  A.   E. 


668. — Can  you.  or  any  reader,  tell  me  where 
the  old  saying  *'  Never  trouble  trouble  till  trouble 
troubles  you  "  originated  t  e.  e.  m. 


659. — Who  said,   **  Where  liberty  is,  there  is 
my  country!"  H.  k. 

660. — Can  you  tell  me  who  wrote  the  following 
lines,  and  where  the  whole  is  to  be  found  f 

"Are  these  the  ancient,  holy  hills,  where  sages  walked  of  old f 
Is  this  the  land  our  story  fills  with  glory  not  yet  oold  f 
For  I  have  passed  by  many  a  shrine,  by  many  a  land  and  sea ; 
And  still,  O  promiited  Palestine,  my  dreams  have  been  of 
thee/* 

H.  C.  B« 


661. — Where  can  I  find  the  following  <}uota- 
tiont— "  When  the  voice  of  the  heart  logins  to 
speak,  Reason  puts  her  fingers  in  her  ears.' 


>f 


F.  J.   P. 


662.— Of  which  Mr.  Arnold  is  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  the  daughter  f  m.  w. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Arnold  (brother 
of  Matthew  Arnold)  and  granddaughter  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold' of  Rugby. 


663.— In  Hamlet's  soliloquy  how  should  one 
construe  the  lines : 

*'  But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death. 
The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will,"  etc.  ? 

Is  "  country  "  in  apposition  with  "  something,"  or 
with  **  death,"  or  is  there  a  large  ellipsis?    8.  B. 

We  should  parse  it  by  supposing  an  ellipsis  and 
supplying  the  words  *'  the  aread  of "  before  the 
second  line. 


664. — Has  anyone  ever  discovered  the  origin 
of  the  saying  "  Love  laughs  at  locksmiths  "t    ^^ 

T.    L. 


666. — I  should  like  to  find  the  poem  from  which 
the  following  stanza  is  taken,  and  to  learn  who  is 
the  author : 

**  Mid  smiling  friends  and  sports,  far,  far  from  sorrow, 
Hanging  around  a  mother's  lap,  we  play      * 
In  the  bright  sunKhlne  of  our  child hood^s  morrow, 

Nor  dream  of  any  darker  fntnre  day. 
We  smile  on  smiling  hours  thst  pasfi,  and  borrow 
Mo  gloom  from  all  the  mistR  that  dim  our  way ; 
But  rise  and  fall  on  every  floating  wave. 
And  with  each  image  sweet  communion  have.'* 

E.  Z.  C. 

It  is  from  a  poem  entitled  **  Ages  of  Life,"  by 
the  Hungarian  poet  Charles  Kisfaludy  (1788-1830). 
The  translation  is  by  Sir  John  Bowring  and  may 
be  found  in  his  *'  Poetry  of  the  Magyars." 
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666. — I  should  like  to  find  a  delicious  piece  of 
nonsense  with  which  I  used  to  be  familiar.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  an  oration,  and  was  fall  of 
such  expressions  as  "the  neighboring  top  of  a 
distant  mountain  "  and  "  recline  on  a  low  pin- 
nacle of  bliss."    I  knew  it  by  the  title  "  Oh  both- 


erum. 


A.   A. 


ANSWERS 

636. — This  quotation  is  from  William  Words- 
worth's "Laodamia."  E.  p.  c. 


642. — The  Art  Gallery  in  Detroit  has  what  is 
claimed  to  be  the  original  of  Rembrandt  Peale*s 
**  Court  of  Death."  But  I  have  an  impression  that 
the  original  was  destroyed  by  fire  many  years 
ago.  J.  M.  p. 


646. — The  original  edition  of  the  work  bv 
Smollett  inquired  about  by  K  R.  is  in  three  vol- 
umes, 12mo.  The  title-page  reads :  The  |  Expedi- 
tion I  of  I  Humphry  Clinker.  |  By  the  author  of  I 
Roderick  Random.  |  In  three  volumes.  |  Vol.  I. 
[II.  III.] — Quorum  haectamputidatendunt,  |  Pur- 
cifert  ad  te,  inqiiam— Hor.  |  London,  |  Printed 


for  W.  Johnston,  in  Ludgate-Street,  I  and  B.  Col- 
lins  in  Salisbury.  |  MDCCLXXI.  | 

The  date  on  the  title-page  of  VoL  I.  in  **  the 
first  issue  "  is  misprinted  MDCLXXI.  [1671]. 

Besides  those  writers  cited  by  E.  K.  who  mis* 
spell  the  name  (Humphrey)  there  are  many  others- 
"  who  ought  to  know  and  to  do  better" — e^g^  B- 
Farquharson  Sharp,  "  Dictionary  of  English  Au- 
thors "  (London,  1897) ;  "  The  Century  Cyclopedia 
of  Names";  and — ^saddest  of  all — Thackeraj, 
"  English  Humorists  of  the  18th  Century  "  (New 
York,  1853),  pp.  206,  212;  also  Ibid.,  London 
(1853),  pp.  242,  250. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  delinquent  is  the  anonymous 
author  of  "  Brambleton  Hall,"  a  novel ;  bein^  a. 
se<}uel  to  the  celebrated  expedition  of  Humphrey 
Clmker,  by  Tobias  SmoUet  [sic].    Colored  fronts 
by  C.  Williams  (12mo, London,  T.  H. Green  [etc],' 
1818).     And,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  the  name 
appears  in  the  head-lines  and  everfwhere  else 
throughout  this  book,  except  on  the  title-page,  as 
Humphry,  pure  and  simple  I    It  is  a  pleasore  to 
record  that  the  protean  name  is  spellea  correctlj 
— without  the  e — by  Lowndes ;  though,  alas,  even 
such   a  usually  careful    authority  as    Professor 
William  Minto  goes  astray.    See  Encydoradia 
Britannica,  s.  v.  Smollett,  9tli  edition  (New  York^ 
May  6,  1902).  f.  r.  h. 
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Wistons 

A  STORY  JN  THREE  PARTS 

By  MILES  AMBER 
"A  masterly  book.     A  book 


OPINION  IN  LONDON 


and  the  sense  of  beauty,  and 
written  in  a  style  whose 
austerity    has    a    singular 

"The  whole  narrative  is 

informed  by  a  fine,  far-reach- 
ing sense  of  the  greatness 
of  nature,  and  the  sombre 
complexity  of  human  life." 
—Atkenaiim. 

"Miles     Amber     has     a 


DELICATE  STORIES 

By  PAUL  BOURGET 

Monica 


AND  OTHER    STORIES 

"  So  delicate,  so  full  of  sensi 
biliiy,  so  flawless  in  senlimen 
and  so  wholesome  that  one  i 
tempted  to  call  It  a  master 
piece." — N.  Y.  Eztiiing  Sun, 


Aliens 

By  MARY  TAPPAN 
WRIGHT 

"  Belongs  distinctly  to  the 
higher  class  of  modern  fiction, 
and  will  not  lack  for  readers, 
though    the  readers'   opinions 


Melomaniacs 

By 

JAMES  HUNEKER 

'  Mr.  Ifuneker  is  a  powerful 

personality,  a  man  of  energetic 

imagination,  of  moods  and  tem- 

— London  Saliirday  ffmitv}. 


"Mr.  Huneker  hns  had  a  i-e 
enip;y  clever  sketches,  the  s: 


1  thai  he  is  one  or  Ihe 


-Phils 


PmUk  Lfdfrr. 


"  Stamped  uilh  the  hall-mark 
of  originality.  His  choice  ofstib- 
jects  a  exceptional,  his  literary 
style  Is  unique,  his  understanding 
01  the  nrt  of  music  is  thorough 
._  .         iprehensive,     '~    
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'*  Stands  out  giant-like  among  its  surroundings." 

Thus  speaks  tiie  Boston  Evening  Transcript 


of 


EDITH  WHARTON'S 

distinguished   novel 

The  VaLLET  OF  DECISION 


«  Will  •*  Of  rare 

undoubtedly  distinction 

become  and 

a  power." 

classic."  — Philadelphia 

— New  York  Sun  Public  Ledger 


Hamilton  Mabie  :  Acne:  Repplier  : 

"  Rare  and  fine  and  full  of  distinction."  "A  genuine  ttur  de  forte." 

Margaret  E.  Sancstek  :  Jeannette  L.  Gilder  : 

"Lurea  from  vbia  to  vi»ta  with  sur-  "Will    give    lit  author  a   high  plac 

passing  faacination."  among  her  fellow  craftsmen. " 


The  London  Saturday  Review  says : 
'  TT  b  a  novel  of  conspicuous  ability  and  marked  indi"iduality  of  style.  She  is 
''-  drawn  to  the  secondary  motives,  th«  complex  problems  of  character  and  ex- 
perience, and  she  has  keen  insight,  a  sensitive  imagination  and  a  style  delicate  enough 
to  receive  and  convey  elusive  qualities,  subtile  confiisions  of  motive  and  nice  shadings 
of  character.  As  a  study  of  Italian  Society  on  the  verge  of  the  Revolution, 
'  The  Valley  of  Decision  '  is  deeply  interesting ;  as  a  study  of  temperament  it  is 
both  sympathetic  and  judicial." 

In  two  volumtSy  ^2.00 
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A  novel  fall  of  human  nature  and  rare  humor 

By,  W.  W.  JACOBS 

Axitfuf  o/  "J&ny  Cargoes,"  etc, 

AT  SUNWICH 
PORT 

With  ouuy  humofous  illustrations  by  Will  Owen 

A  NOVEL  very  close  to  human  nature  and  overflowing 
with  the  bubbling  humor  characteristic  of  this  teller 
J.  of  wonderfully   good   stories.      The  scene  is   the 
Enghsh  coast,  and  the  story  is  full  of  quaint,  real  characters  and  salt  air.  f  i-So 


B>    HILDEGARD    BROOKS 

THE  MASTER 
OF  CAXTON 

'By  ifie  *ufhor  of  "  WHhoat »  W*rr»ni  " 


"  It  has  much  of  the  real  spirit  of  SoutherD 
life.  Many  of  iLs  details  are  amusingly  ac- 
curate, and  its  people  are  of  types  well  known 
ia  the  South." — Louisville  EvtniHg  Pest. 

"  lis  lights  are  never  too  strong,  its  shades 
never  too  deep  and  through  it  all  is  a  delicacy 
of  touch  that  gives  to  this  story  of  the  South  a 
charm  that  will  win  for  it  high  praise  from  all 
Its  readers." — Ballimore  Sun. 

«i.S0 


By  BENJAMIN  SWIFT 

THE  GAME 
OF  LOVE 

^  the  author  of  "  Nancy  Noon  " 
AMERICAN  C»>IN10N 


ENGLISH  OPINION 


^'^•Z'J'S^F''  AT  LARGE 

Baltimore  Sun  : — "A  distinctly  pleasing  story,  entirely  different  from  '  RafHes.'  " 
Springfield  Republican  : — "The  story  is  full  of  action  and  moves  briskly  throughout," 
■  Milwaukee  Sentinel; — "  It  has  freshness,  cleverness  and  originality," 
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According  to  Season 

Talks  About  the  Flowers  in  the  Order  of  their  Appearance 
in  the  Woods  and  Fields 

By  Frances 
Theodora  Parsons 

if^ilh  J2  full-page  ilkitraiiens  from  tiratnings  ia  en 

By  Elsie  Louise  Shaw 

$1.75    net    {postage    14    cents) 


■•  A  POET  at  heart,  as  well  as  a  flower  lover,  (he 
X&.  writer  of  the  book  proclaims  herself.  She  fol- 
lows spring  in  the  dly.  a  spring  holiday  In  the  coun- 
try. May  notes,  the  leafy  monih  of  June,  midsummer's 
beauties  and  August  banners  by  wood  and  siream.  She 
follows  [he  year  with  iis  procession  of  flowers,  always 
loving,  appreciative  and  enihusiastic. 

"The  color  plates  are  true  and  beautiful,  and  will  be 
infallible  guides  to  knowledge.  The  boob  is  a  treas- 
ure-house of  good  things  for  the  nature  lover." 

— Louisville  CsurUr-jBUmaL 


Other 

Nature 

Books 


How  to  Kiow  tkt  Wild  Flowers.    By  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana  (Mrs.  Parsons}. 

1 10  illustrations  beside  48  color  plates.     Sixtieth  Thousand.     (2.0a  net. 
How  to  Kaow  tkc  Fctai.    By  Francbs  Theodora  Parsons.     150  illustrations. 

$1.50  «/. 
0«t  Nitivc  Tiki  iid  How  to  Mcitify  Tbca.    By  Harriet  L.  Keblek.    178  plates 

How  to  NiMc  tkc  Bilili.     By  H.  E.  Parkhurst.     fi.oo  tuU 

Om  CimBol  Bitdi.     By  John  B.  Grant,     ft. jo  nrt. 

Lives  ot tkt Hiitcd.  By  Ernest  Thoufbon  Seton.  (Eightieth  thousand.)  ti.7SKfr. 


Practical  Talks  by  an  Astronomer 

How  to  Understand  the  Starry  Nights  of  June 

By  Harold  Jacoby 

Adjunct    Professor    of  Astronomy   in    Columbia    University 
With  8  full-page  illustrations.  $i.oo  net  {postage  12  cents) 

FROM  the  endless  subjects  contained  in  the  science  that 
admit  of  detached  treatment  Professor  Jacoby  has  chosen 
a  number  of  those  which  are  of  the  greatest  general  in- 
terest and  has  treated  these  in  a  practical  way  with  a  sjiecial 
reference  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  general  reader. 
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By   FRANK   R.   STOCKTON 

THE  FAMOUS  HUMOROUS  NOVEL 

RUDDER  GRANGE 

With  more  than  tOO  illustrations  by  A.  ©.  FROST.    $1.50 


Perhaps  no  more  genuinely  popular 
story  was  ever  published — certainly 
none  that  has  provoked  more  real 
pleasure  and  hearty  laughter. 


THC  OUTLOOK  of  April  a6tta,  fast,  says: 

"  '  Rudder  Grange '  is  likely  to  remain  one  of 
the  notable  products  of  a  humor  which  is  distinct- 
ively Amencan.  Although  entirely  different  in 
quality  and  character  it  is  to  be  placed  beside  the 
*  Uncle  Remus  '  stories  and  Mark  Twain*s  earlier 
books  as  the  product  of  American  soil— something 
which  could  not  have  been  grown  elsewhere." 


A  SEQUEL  TO  ''RUDDER  GRANGE" 

POMONA'S    TRAVELS 

A  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Mistress  off  Rudder  Qnnge  from  tier  Former  Handmaldeo 

Profusely  illustrated  by  A.  B.  FROST.    $tM 


Tbe  House  of  Martba.  f  1.25 

"It  may  be  doubted  if  he  has  done 
anything  better  since  '  Rudder 
Grange.    '—Boston  Beacon. 

The  Girl  at  Cobhurst.  ^150 

"Just  as  unique,  as  fresh,  as  original 
as  if  he  had  never  done  anything  else  in 
similar  vein."— New  York  Times. 


NOVELS 

The  Adyentores  of  Captain 
Honu  $1.50 

**  Mr.  Stockton  has  touched  the  high' 
water  mark  of  romantic  fiction,  and  has 
shown  his  power  to  grasp  the  magic  of 
Defoe  and  Stevenson." 

—London  Weaker. 

Ardis  aaverden.         f  i .  50 

"  A  very  pretty  story,  tender  and  full 
of  gentle  humor." — Philadelphia  Press. 


Mrs.  dilfS  TaCht.   illustrated 

by  A.  Forestier.  ?l«50 

"  Mr.  Stockton  is  at  his  best  in  this 
story  of  land  and  skbl.'''— Independent. 

The  Late  Mrs.  Null     I1.25 

"  We  can  assure  prospective  roaders 
that  their  only  regret  after  finishing  the 
book  will  be  that  never  again  can  they 
hope  for  the  pleasure  of  reading  it  for 
the  first  time.^'-7**  Critic. 


VOLUMES  OF  STORIES 


The  Lady  or  the  Ti^rer.  one 

of  the  most  famous  short  sto- 
ries in  literature.  $l'25 

'*  A  shaft  condensed  from  the  entire 
Stocktonese."— 0«/«ry  Magazine. 

Afield  and  Afloat   illustrated 

"  Pervaded  with  his  delightful  and 
whimsical  humor.  He  is  the  very 
Genius  of  the  Unexpected." 

— N.  Y.  Times. 

A  Story  Teller's  Pack,  illus- 
trated. $i'5o 

"  Admirably  written  Ules." 

—London  Literary  World, 


A  Oiosen  Few.   with  Etched 

Portrait  by  Bicknell.      J1.25 

"  Of  the  best— his  wit  is  ever  nimble." 
—New  York  Times. 

The  Watchmaker's  Wife. 

$1.25 

"  Characterized  bv  oddity  and  drol- 
lery."—Charleston  News, 

The  Rudder  Gran^rers 
Abroad.  ji.25 

"Will  be  eagerly  sought  by  all  old 
friends  of  VomovOi,** —OtUlooi. 


The  Christmas  Wreck.  |i.  25 

*'  Irresistibly  attractive." 

— Philadelphia  Times, 

The  Bee -Nan  of  Om,  and 

other  Fanciflil  Tales.     $1.25 

*'  An  unmixed  blessing  and  delight." 

— W.  D.  H DWELLS. 


Amos  Kllbriirbt:  msAdsciti- 

tious  Adventures.  f  i .  2  5 

**  Whimsical   humor  and    inventive 
genius."— Boston  Commercial. 


NOTE :  ^  "^^  ^^^  ^"®  edition  of  Mr.  Stockton's  Complete  Works,  entitled  the 
Shenandoah  Edition,  is  superbly  printed  and  bound,  and  illustrated  with 
photogravures  on  Japan  paper.    Details  will  be  mailed  on  application. 
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When  Old  New  York  Was  Young 

By  CHARLES  HEMSTREET 

Author  of  "  Nooks  and  Corkers 
IN  OLD  New  York,"  "The  Storv 
OF  Manhattan."  etc.    Fully 

illustrated 

A  SERIES  of  sketches  of  old-tirae 
■^*  New  York  at  various  periods  of 
its  history  and  toixjgraphical  muta- 
tion, each  abundantly  illustrated 
from  old  prints  and  furnished  with 
a  plan  of  streets  and  monuments  ex- 
isting at  the  time  treated  of.  It  is 
full  of  quaint  reminiscence  and  in- 
formation of  bygotie  days. 

^1.50    nef  (postage   14   cents)  whAIIHB  SITBOFOOR  mw  custom   H01J5B  OVC      LOOKKD   LIKE 


ANOTHER  SUCCESSFUL  BOOK  BY  THE  LATE 

MALTBIE  D.  BABCOCK,  D.D. 

LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT  AND 
PALESTINE 

The  EVANGELIST: 
"  M*^^^  grave,  now  gay,  now  quick  to  em- 
1 N      body  the  humor  of  a  situation,  now 
lovely  with  sympathy,  now  lofty  with  spiritual 
apprehension,  now  sensitive  to  historic  sugges- 
tions, these  letters  are  everywhere  charming." 
Freely  illustrated  from  photographs  taken  bv 
Dr.  Babcock  and  by  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Elmen- 
dorj-  who   accompanied  him 
^i.oo  net  (postage  9  cents) 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  CONDUCT 

A  TREATISE  OF  THE  FACTS,  PRINCIPLES  AND 
IDEALS  OF  ETHICS 

By  GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Valk  Uncversitv 

PROFESSOR  LADD  raises  the  more  ultlmale  problems  of 
conduct,  aiming  [o  give  bis  ffork  some  special  claim  up- 
on tbosc  who  wish  for  a  more  fundamental  discussion  than 
has  been  customary  of  late,  yet  one  conducted  in  the  modern 
method  and  with  due  regard  for  all  the  interests  involved. 
tS-S"  ""  tpostaee  ao  cents) __^_^_ 


Poems  by  "  Droch  " 

BRAMBLE  BRAE 

By 
ROBERT  BRIDGES  (DROCH) 

"  SuPFS^BD  Chafters."  Etc. 
"His  lines  are  always  touched 
with  a  brave  spiHl  1  If  bv.  pauses 
in  the  shadow  it  is  with  his  face 
to  the  sun.  and  what  we  like  best 
about  his  poetry  is  that  its  gravity 
is  never  too  sublime,  its  optimism 
never  exaggerated." 

N.  Y.  Triiune. 
81. as  rifl  (postage  7  cents) 


FRAGMENTS  IN 
SCIENCE  AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

By  J.  MARK   BALDWIN 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Prihceton 

Cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  in 

ihe    History   of    Philosophy   and 

Psychology,  and  In  Ibcinierpreia- 

tbought.  Onegroupdcals  witlilhe 
development  of  modern  Experi- 
mental Psychology,  and  another 
with  various  aspects  of  ihe  Psy- 
chology and  Philosophy  of  Re- 
liBlon. 

ta.so  ntt  (postage  18  cents) 
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MESSRS.  CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

New    Importations 

158-157  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


LORD   RONALD  GOWER'S  OLD  DIARIES,  1881-1901 

By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower.     With  portraits  and  illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  $4.50  net, 

"There  are  many  passages  as  intimate  and  interesting  as  this.  The  whole  book  is  a  varie- 
gated garden  of  choice  memories.  Distinguished  people,  beautiful  scenery,  the  feeling  for  art,  the 
culture  of  friendship,  and  all  the  interests  of  dinner  conversations,  clubs,  plays,  studios,  travel, 
ceremonies  in  London  and  carnivals  abroad.  " — The  Academy. 

FORMAL  GARDENS   IN  ENGLAND  AND   SCOTLAND 

Their  Planning,  and  Arrangement,  Architectural  and  Ornamental    Features.     A  Series  of  Illus-  \ 
trations  mainly  from  Old  Examples.    With  an  Introduction  and  Descriptive  Accounts  by  H. 
Inigio  Triggs,  A.R.LB.A. 

This  work  will  contain  120  plates  (size  17  in.  by  13  in.).  Seventy  of  these  will  be  carefully 
reproduced  from  measured  Drawings  and  Sketches  specially  prepared  by  the  Author,  while 
Fifty  will  be  reproduced  in  the  most  artistic  manner  from  Photographs  taken  specially  for  the  work 
by  Mr.  Charles  Latham.  The  illustrations  will  consist  of  entire  Plans,  and  Photographic  and 
Perspective  Views  of  existing  Gardens,  together  with  Sketches,  Measured  Drawings  and  Photo- 
graphs of  Gate  Entrances,  Terraces,  Balustrades,  Steps,  Garden  Rooms  and  Summer  Houses, 
Bridges,  Columbaries,  Sun  Dials,  Figures  and  Vases  in  Lead  and  Stone,  Fountains  and  Ponds, 
Topiary  Work,  etc.,  etc. 

To  be  completed  in  three  parts.     Folio ^  $2^.00  net.     Parts  I,  and  II.  now  reculy. 

THE  BARBARIAN   INVASIONS  OF  ITALY 

By  Pasquale  Villari.  Translated  by  Linda  Villarl  With  frontispiece  and  maps.  2  vols* 
8vo,  %^.^onet. 

THE  CAXTON   SERIES 

Illustrated  Reprints  of  Famous  Classics.  Printed  in  large,  clear  type  on  antique  wove  paper,  with 
photogravure  frontispiece,  and  from  lo  to  14  illustrations  in  each  volume.  Bound  in  limp 
lambskin,  gilt  top,  $1.25  net  a  volume. 


NOW  READY 


Hood's  Serious  Poems 
Undine  and  Aslauga's  Knight 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  2  vols. 
In  Memoriam 


Don  Quixote 

Shakespeare's    Complete  Works,    3    vols. 

Bums's  Poems 

Milton's  Poems 


THE  WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON 

A  New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  portraits  and  facsimiles.  Edited  by  R.  E.  Prothero 
and  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge,  M.A.     To  be  completed  in  12  vols.     8vo,  $2.00  per  volume. 

New  Volume,  Poetry.    Volume  V.     (Being  Vol.  XI.  of  the  set.) 

SHAKESPEAR 

By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  This  book  discusses  Shakespear's  life,  his  learning,  his  writings,  his 
obligations  to  foreign  sources,  the  sonnets,  the  Baconian  theory,  etc.,  in  a  thorough  and 
authoritative  manner.     8vo,  $2.50  ftet. 

MASTERSINGERS 

By  Filson  Young.  Appreciations  of  Music  and  Musicians.  With  an  Essay  on  Hector  Berlioz. 
1 2 mo,  $1.50  net. 


I 


SKETCHES  OF  BOOKSELLERS  OF 
OTHER  DAYS 

By  E.  Marston.     With  portraits.     i6mo,  $2.00 
net. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOME  BOOKSELLERS 
OF  THE   TIME   OF   DR.    SAMUEL 

JOHNSON 

By  E.  Marston.     Portraits.     i6mo,  $2.00  net. 


Poster 
Portraits 

By 

PENRHYN 

STANLAWS 

and 

ERNEST 
HASKELL 


\ 


These  unique  poster  portraits  in  colors  are 
carefully  mounted  on  extra  heavy  steel  gray 
and  chocolate  colored  boards,  9  x  12  inches^ 
and  sold  separately  at  50  cents  each,  postpaid. 

NOW  READY 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke     ' 
Richard  Harding  Davis 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie 
J.  M.  Barrie 

GhartM  Serlbnor's  Sons,  iSow  York 


Stories  Watrvted 
The  Boys'  World 

We  desire  mantiscrtpts  in  the  form  of  short  stories  j'eikii- 
niscences  and  true  incidents  for  publication  In  the  iWy^ 
World,  a  new  illustrated  et^ht-page,  four- column  weekly 
paper  for  boys.  We  pay  promptly  and  liberally  for  all  manu- 
scripts accmted.  The  purpose  of  Ibe  Bovs'  World  is  to  en- 
courage ana  uplift  boys  in  their  own  sphere ;  to  enter  helpfully 
into  each  department  of  the  boy's  life;  to  make  each  day  holy 
and  each  deed  noble.  We  appeal  to  all  writers  who  are  inter- 
ested In  the  welfare  of  boys  to  help  us  by  their  pens,  also  to 
educated  workers  with  boys  who  do  not  make  writing  a  pro- 
fession. The  paper  alreacfy  reaches  218,000  boys.  Surely  this 
|s  an  inspiring  audience,  and  we  need  your  best  efforts  to  help 
and  hold  it.  Nowhere  else  cau  you  reach  so  large  an  audience 
of  boys.  Nowhere  else  will  your  words  do  so  much  to  muke 
the  coming  generation  what  it  should  be.  Nowhere  is  there 
such  need  of  nelp.  Address  all  manuscript  to  BOYS'  WOItU>, 
Kditorial  Department,  BIyIn,  111.  Specimen  copies  oi 
the  Boys*  World  sent  free  on  application. 


$175.00 


FOR  BEST  TWO 
STORIES  FOR  BOYS 


We  oHer  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-five  Dollars  in  cash  for 
|he  best  two  stories  for  boys,  sent  us  before  November  15—* 
$100.00  for  the  best,  I75.00  for  the  second  best.  Length  of  story 
not  material.  Fair  cash  price  paid  for  other  manuscripts 
accepted.  Address,  BOYS*  WORLD,  Darid  O,  Cook 
PaimshlBf  Go*,  ElKln,  IIU 


Unique  Circular  Announcement  of 

THE  BOOK  BUYER  FOR  1902 

NO  W  READ  K  SENT  ON  REQ  VEST 


SCRIBNER^S  MAGAZINE 

For  June  Is  Now  Ready 


And  cootalm  besides  l&e  great  serial  stories  by  Richard  Harding;  Davis  and  F.  Hopkinsoa  Smitb  three 

special  articles  that  will  attract  wrae  interest : 


44Tp 


HE  NEW  AGRICULTURE/'  by  VV.  S.  Harwood,  is  what  the  author 
calls  *'  glimpses  into  the  pages  of  a  book  of  magic. '  *  It  sets  forth  for  the  first  time 
in  popular  form  the  wonderful  achievements  in  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the 
various  States.     The  many  illustrations  show^  some  of  the  experiments  in  progress. 

4  4  ^HE  GULF  STREAM  MYTH  AND  THE  ANTI-CYCLONE/* 

JH    an  article  by  Harvey  Maitland  Watts,   is  a  real  reveldtion.      It  ui)sets  old 
notions  and  establishes  a  new  theory  for  the  causes  of  changes  of  weather. 

4  4    A  CAMERA  IN  A  COUNTRY  LANE/'     A  most  seasonable  article 
X4L  for  the  month  of  June,  and  one  that  will  be  a  delight  to  every  lover  of  country 
life.     The  exquisite  photographic  illustrations,  reproduced  in  tints,  represent  various  beauty 
spots  to  be  found  in  the  course  of  a  country  walk. 

'  The  June  SCRIBNER^  is  a  characteristic  number  in  interest  and  beauty 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 


PRICE  25  CENTS 


every  Biticle  "On  Appiovil"  snbjeci  to  mum  al  our  upcuse  if  not  (ound  ai  our  bctefr 
price  40  to  ito  per  ceut.  eraatei  value  tbsn  is  obtainable  anywhere  at  letiuL    IVe  pnpii 

COLD   M«DAL-HIQMe9T   AWARD 

Ibe  bade  pBtenU  complelely  coseriiig  these  lealurea  are  owned  by  this  comlBny  eidastTeJj 
and  no  otfaer  bookcase  can  embrace  Ibc  same  valuable  fealDres.    In  Ibe  law  suit  csacavinc 
whicli  a  cornpMilor  has  niallclously  idveitbcd  "  Warnlne  to  the  Public  "  the  UoiLed  Suta 
Circuit  Court  rendered  a  iweeplnK  dedaloo  la  oar  &vor. 

THE   FRED   MACEY   CO.,    LTD.    GRAND  RAPIDS.  MIOH. 

THE 

FOUR-TRACK 

NEWS 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 
OF  TRAVEL  AND  EDUCATION 

PnbtJshed  Monthly  by  the 

Passenger  Department  of  the 

NEW  YORIC  CENTRAL 

ai  HUDSON  RIVER  R.  R. 

(bra  yen  DB  riuiiK  of  »  iXDis.    Single  cupis.  jienB. 
Addicss  I^FviiMD  it.  Ditiieli.  G<n<iil  l^lUoeir  Aseai. 
Crud  CtmraTSutioii,  Knw  Vofli. 

SEND    FOR. 

Brentano's 
Catalogue  of 
Paper  Fiction 

New  hist  Revised  to  Date 
Sent    FREB     on     Request 

"tlTE  maintain  continually  the 
*  '     largest  and  most  carefully 

selected    stock    of    paper-bound 

novels 

Safe  Delivery  of  Books  by  Mail 
Guaranteed  Throughout  the  World 

Brentano's 

Ifnion  Square.  New  York 

LIBRARIES 

We  supply   Public,   Private,  School, 
College,  and   Club   Libraries   with   all 
current  Books   promptly   and  cheaply. 

THE  BAKEfL  &  TAYLOR.  CO. 

53-57  E.  17th  St..  New  York 

MORMONISH-ANTI-MORMONISM 

We  carry  the  largest  alock  of  books  in  the  "world  on 
Mormonilm,  Aiili-Morinoiiism.  and  Ihe  Weil.    Also  cuii- 
ous,  tare,  and  old  books  o»  every  subject.    Book-buyers 
sending  list  of  wauls  will  be  promptly  funiisbed  with 
qioiiiroiis.    Will  furuisl.  any  book  ever  published. 

SHEPARD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Salt  l.^«  City,  UtaK,  U.S.A. 

AUTHORS! 

Do  you  dosire  the  honest  and  able  ciitkism  of  your 
Slory,  essay,  poem,  bioKraphy,  or  its  skilled  revision  ? 
SiLcli  work,  sjid  Georije  W.  Curtis,  is  "done  as  it 
should  be  tiy  Tlie  Easv  Chair's  friend  and  fellow 
laborer  in  lellers,  Di-.  titii^  M.  Coan."    Send  for 
Circular  B,  or  forward  your  book  or  MS.  to  the 
N.  Y.  BUREAU  OF  REVISION            70  fifth  Avtnue 

T\i\  YrtI  1    Courses  suited  to  all  needs. 
L/v    I  VU    Revision,  criticism  and  sale  ot 

MSS. 
fif      'J       #\    Send  for  drcubr  (K). 
W  r  1 1  ^    '       EDITORIAL  BUREAU 

(Ui'^Ci-.  •> 


-/^' 


Price  Fifteen  Cei 


The 
Book  Buyer 

A     REVIEW    AND     RECORD 
OF      CURRENT      LITERATURE 


JULY,  1902 


The  Stockton  Pass-it-On  Society 
F.  C.  Yohn,  Illustrator: 


Maeterlinck  at  Home,  Illustrated 
Inlayers  and  Inlaying: 


R.  H.  Davis's  Maturer  Period=:= 
Benjamin-Constant,  Portrait 
and  Sketch=  — 
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WORKS  AND 
DAYS 

By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 

•'  A  volume  of  short  essays 
that  are  well  worth  the  bap- 
tism of  print,  for  they  embody 
ripe  thought  expressed  with 
force  and  grace  of  diction. 
Some  bit  of  truth  or  philosophy 
or  observation  is  crystallized  in 
each.  This  volume  is  just  the 
thing  to  have  at  hand  for  the 
few  leisure  moments,  too  brief 
for  real  reading,  that  may  be 
profitably  given  to  rest  and 
mental  recreation  if  the  means 
ave  at  hand." 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Net  $1.00 


THE   BURIED 
TEMPLE 

By  Maurice  Maeterlinck 

**  The  earnest  desire  of  Mae- 
terlinck to  find  the  inspiring 
truth  that  will  aid  man  in  the 
highest  life  of  the  soul  dis- 
tinguishes this  new  volume 
from  his  pen  in  a  special  de- 
gree. The  reader  who  leans 
toward  the  ideal  and  the  mystic 
in  human  aspirations  and  faith 
will  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
beautiful  thought,  imperish- 
able truths  and  rare  atmos- 
phere of  intellectuality  which 
surround  this  group  of  essays." 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Net  $1  40 


FASHIONS  IN 
LITERATURE 

By  Cliarles  Dodley  Warner 

'*  The  book  is.one  which  will 
appeal  to  all  thoughtful  people 
as  well  a&to  all  lovers  of  good 
literature.  It  is  never  pro- 
found, either  in  subject  or  ex- 
position ;  but  it  is  calm,  and 
sane,  and  adequate,  and  gay 
where  gaiety  is  appropriate. 
It  is  a  book  JU)  read  with  at- 
tention ^^'^^il  a>s  pleasure ; 
it  cootaM^wisdom  as  well  as 
wit  Ana  the  combination  is 
one  that  is  rather  rare  and 
greatly  to  be  valued.*' 

'^Syracuse  Heralds 

Net  $1.20 
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BARNES'    NEW    PUBLICATIONS 


Of' 'HomeTtionghts"  HamiltooW.  Mabie 
said :  "  No  wiSer  book,  nor  one  more  sorely 
needed,  has  appeared  for  a  long  time."  Its 
success  has  led  to  the  publication  of  a 
"Sbcond  Series."  Life's  most  strenuous 
activity  and  the  eternal  vigilance  with 
-which  men  and  women  strive  to  build 
their  homes  are  among  the  suggestive 
"thoughts"  in  the  new  volume. 

"Home  Thoughts,  First  Series,"  is  nour 
in  its  4tb  thousand;  price  $1.20  net  (post- 
age 1 


The  author,  a  Kentuclcian,  has  eaugbt 
the  true  spirit  of  nature,  and  weaves  into 
his  beautiful  descriptions  a  most  charming 
story  of  love  and  nature. 

"Not  since  Allen's  'Kentucky  Cardinal' 
have  I  read  a  more  beautifiil  tale." 


Home  Thoughts 

SECOND  SERIES 

By  «C" 
(Mrs.  James  Farley  Cox) 

12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.20  net 


1  he  J^ove  story 
of  Abner  Stone 

By    Edwin    Carlile    Litsey 


I  Describes  In  vivid  language  that  most 
I  beautiful  of  the  Italian  lakes,  Lake 
I  Como,  its  surroundings,  its  former  great- 
I  ness,  and  the  immortals  whose  names  are 
I  linked  with   its   history.    The  volume  is 


I     Mr.  Todd's  little  book  presents  in  terse, 
I  vigorous  Anglo-Saxon  a  better  picture  of 
I  the  real  man  than  has  been  given  in  vol- 
I  nmes  of  labored  biography. 
I      "A  snirited  and  interestine'  defence." 


A   woria  s    anrine 

Bjy  Virginia  W.  Johnson 

Author  of  "  The  Lily  of  the  Atno  " 
loth,  illustrated,  $1.20  net 
(postage  12  cents) 

The  True  Aaron  Burr 

By  Chas.  Burr  Todd 

'oth,  portraits,  50  cents  net 
{postage  4  cents) 
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Nine    Noteworthy    Novels  I 


"Theitory  is  excellemly  lolcl.  Mr.  Dmibar  hasanalive  11  "Ttifboak  Is  decidedly  above  Ihe  Hvcmec,  pnd  it  time*  I 
Bin  oritaTy  lelliiiK.  The  book  is  inslinel  from  beelnniiiK  the  author  reveals  an  abililj  lo  portrav  the  myslei)'  and  I 
to  end  wilh  human  feeling   and    aclion,  mid   holds   the        magniludeorhuman  lavennd  passion  that  ii  Blartlinpi."         I 


•■Mrj.Aleianderalwayatellsagoodslory.andthiilime  TTiis  i«  Ihefirsl  volumeof  a  newand  completeedilion  of 

llisratherbelterthaniBual.    TheiiarrativeisBpinled  and  Charlotte  Bronte's  works,  edited  b>.  Dr.  \V.    Robertson 

the  interest  never  flaes  from  (he  start,  and  the  reader  closes  Nicoll.  which  will  contain  some  fmamenls  hitherto  Qiipnb- 

the  book  vi-ilh  a  good  lasHin  his  moiiih."  lished.    The  first  of  these.  "The  Moores,"  is  contained  in 
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By  HARRY  LEON  WILSON.      Six  Drawings  by  O'Neill  Latham.     Price,  $1.50 

This  b  a  bright,  spirited,  brilliant  story  of  men  and  women  of  to-day,  of  America  East  and  West, 
of  the  people  of  the  mining  camps  and  the  gay  society  of  the  metropotis. 

NEW  YORK  JOURNAL  says 

**  The  ending  is  superb.     The  story  sparkles  with  unusual  brilliancy  from  beginning  to  end." 

DOROTHY    SOUTH 

17TH   THOUSAND 
By  QBORQB  GARY  BQOLBSTON  Author  of  <*  A  Cabolin a  Cavauxb  ** 

Illustrated  by  C.  D.  Williabm.  Price,  $1.50 

BALTIMORB  SUN  says 

<<  No  writer  in  the  score  and  more  of  notetitti  now  exploiting  the  Southern  field  can,  for  a  moment,  compare  in  truth 
and  infierett  to  Mr.  Eggleston.  In  the  novel  before  us  we  have  a  peculiariy  interesting  picture  of  the  Virginian  in  the 
bte  fifties.     Characters  are  clearly  drawn,  and  incidents  are  skilfuUy  presented.** 


JUDITH'S 
GARDEN 

By 

MARY  B.  STONE  BASSBTT 
Ulustrated.     Price,  $1.50 

An  ezquiflte,  delicious,  charming  book, 
as  (resh  as  new-mown  hay.  It  will 
catch  the  interest  of  every  lover  of 
fiowers,  and  will  ddight  and  comfiirt 


THE 

GATE    OF 
THE   KISS 

By  JOHN  W.  HARDING 

Illustnted.     Price,  j  i .  50 

BOSTON  JOURNAL  says 
"  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  is  no 
mere  conventional  romance  of  Bible 
times,  but  a  story  of  notable  strength 
and  boldness.  It  is  a  s|dendid  tragedy.  It 
marches  irresbtibly  to  its  culmination.*' 


MARGARET 
BOWLBY 

By  BDQAR  L.  VINCENT 

Price,  $1.50 

BOSTON  JOURNAL  says 

"  *  Margaret  Bowlby '  is  the  kind  of 
book  that  will  interest  both  men  and 
women.  The  romance  of  Robert  and 
Margaret  u  genuine  and  appealing. 
There  b  not  a  dull  chapter  in  the 
book." 


'TWEEN 
YOU   AN'   I 

By  MAX  O'RELL 
Price,  f  I.20  Mf  ;  postpaid,  f  1.35 

This  volnffle  contains  some  of  the 
choicest,  wittiest,  and  most  searching 
criddsms  of  life  in  general  by  this 
celebrated  French  writer  and  lecturer. 


R. 
WHITMAN 

By  BLISABBTH  PULLEN 

Price,  $1.50 

NEW  YORK  WORLD  says 
"No  synopsis  can  give  any  idea  of  the 
whimiscal  humor  with  which  Mrs. 
PuUen  tells  this  story.  It  b  but  a 
modest  tribute  to  say  that  the  author's 
style  is  as  delightful  as  her  plot  is 
original.** 


FIVE  LITTLE 
PEPPERS 
ABROAD 

By    MARGARET    SIDNEY 

Illustrated.  $1.10  ntt.  Postpaid,  ^1.25 

This  very  newest  of  the  Pepper  stories 
isjust  as  charming  as  the  other  fiimous 
books  that  have  preceded  it  in  the  series. 


PUBLISHED  JUNE  ai 

JEZEBEL 

By  LAFAYETTE  McLAWS,  Author  of  "  When  the  Land  was  Young."  Dlnstrated.    Price,  1 1 .50 
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THE  RAMBLER 


THE  picture  of  Mr.  F.  Ilopkinson 
Smith,  which  forms  the  frontispiece 
to  this  number  of  the  Book  Buyer^  is  re- 
produced from  the  portrait  painted  by  Air. 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  and  completed  with- 
in a  few  weeks.  It  is  the  only  portrait 
in  oil  of  Mr.  Smith  in  existence,  and 
there  is  a  special  fitness  about  its  publi- 
cation in  the  Book  Buyer,  for,  as  Mr. 
Smith  recently  observed,  this  periodical 
was  the  first  to  publish  any  portrait  of 
him.  A  wood  engraving  made  from  a 
photograph  appeared  as  the  frontispiece 
of  the  Book  Buyer  for  January,  1892, 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  many 
appearances  in  print  that  have  made  Mr. 
Smithes  face  so  familiar  to-day  to  all  read- 
ers. The  portrait  here  published  is  an 
admirable  and  strikingly  characterized 
likeness.  Aside  from  its  art  qualities,  it 
possesses  an  interest  as  a  work  of  real 
affection.  When  Mr.  Smith  came  to  New 
York  from  Baltimore  many  years  ago, 
just  as  his  latest  hero,  Oliver  Horn,  did, 
and,  like  Oliver  Horn,  to  study  art,  he  met 
Mr.  Perry,  and  their  acquaintance  grew 
into  a  firm  and  lasting  friendship.  Mr. 
Perry,  who  was  for  a  time  Art  Editor  of 
Scribner^s  Magazine,  returned  about  a 
year  ago  from  Paris,  where  he  had  been 
studying  for  some  time,  and  this  portrait, 
which  was  begun  not  long  after  his  re- 


turn, is  not  only  the  latest  but  the  best 
example  of  his  work.  The  chair  in  which 
Mr.  Smith  is  seated  is  old  Spanish,  and 
one  of  the  many  valuable  pieces  that  Mr. 
Smith  collected  in  a  journey  through 
Spain. 

The  portrait  appears  in  the  new  sub- 
scription edition  of  Mr.  Smith's  works 
now  being  published  by  the  Scribners. 
This  edition  will  be  complete  in  ten  vol- 
umes, two  of  which  have  just  been  issued. 
The  volumes  are  illustrated  by  various 
artists  and  are  similar  in  size  and  style 
to  the  subscription  sets  of  Field  and 
Riley,  published  by  the  Scribners. 


A  new  volume  of  short  stories,  by 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  entitled  "  A  Sea 
Turn,  and  Other  Matters,^'  including 
practically  all  his  literary  output  since 
the  publication  of  the  collected  edition 
of  his  work  several  years  ago,  is  an- 
nounced by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  among  their  forthcoming  fall  books. 
These  stories,  many  of  them  already  fa- 
miliar'  through  their  appearance  in  the 
magazines,  are  laid  in  widely  differing 
scenes — one  in  Buda-Pesth,  one  in  New 
York,  one  in  Marblehead,  one  in  London, 
one  in  Virginia,  and  one  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 
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The  accompanying  portrait  of  the  orig- 
inal Weir  of  Hermiston  is  taken  from 
Francis  Watt's  new  volume,  "  Terrors  of 
the  I.aw,"  in  which  he  figures  again  in  an 
heroic  role,  though  the  character  here  is 
unrelieved  by  any  of  the  fictitious  charm 
that  attaches  to  Stevenson's  picture  of 
the  man.  Mr.  Watt  says  that  "  on  the 
Bench  his  characteristics  were  accentu- 
ated, and,  of  course,  more  noticeable. 
Passable  in  a  young  advocate,  a  fondness 
for  cards,  for  wine,  was  scandalous  in  an 
elderly  judge,  and  swearing  was  no  longer 
considered  '  a  great  ornament  to  the  con- 
versation of  a  gentleman.'  Yet  Braxfield 
out-Heroded  Herod.  He  cursed '  without 
provocation,  like  an  ensign  of  the  last  age 
in  his  teens,'  is  the  strange  simile  of  his 
contemporary,  Eamsay  of  Ochtertyre." 
Yet  Mr.  Watt  adds:  "  No  one  laughed  at 
Braxfield's  talk  and  manner  on  the 
Bench;    the   grotesqiiencss   was    lost   in 


Carolyn  Wells  was  discovered  recently 
in  an  alcove  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
reading  nonsense  verse.  Her  discoverer 
was  a  local  newspaper  reporter,  and  forth- 
with there  went  out  to  the  four  winds  the 
announcement  that  the  author  of  "The 
Sense  of  Nonsense  "  had  some  sort  of  an 
enterprise  afoot  connected  with  the  mad- 
cap and  topsy-turvy  in  literature.  Ue- 
like  some  other  premature  announce- 
ments, this  proved  literally  true.  Her 
enterprise  is,  to  quote  the  title  of  the 
book  which  she  will  bring  out  in  the  au- 
tumn, "  A  Nonsense  Anthology."  It  is 
the  first  of  its  sort,  and  so  complete  is 
it  in  scope  and  so  sympathetic  in  treat- 
ment that  it  may  well  prove  the  last  also. 
She  has  called  together  the  Kings  of 
Nonsense,  American  and  English,  and 
got  of  them,  freely,  their  beat;  and  not 
only  they,  bat  the  princes  and  nobles  as 
well.  Nor  has  she  overlooked  the  untitled 
in  their  sometimes  royal  mood.  "  Let  us 
give  nonsense  its  place  among  the  di- 
visions of  humor,"  says  Miss  Wells,  "  and, 
though  we  cannot  reduce  it  to  an  ejtact 
science,  let  us  acknowledge  it  as  a  fine 
art"  A  delightful  appreciation  of  the 
fine  art  of  nonsense  constitutes  the  very 
atmosphere  of  this  book,  and  Misa  Wells's 
introduction  happily  enables  the  reader  to 
breathe  it  with  her. 


BOBEHt  HAOttUBEN,  LORD 


Mr.  Hornung  has  been  unusually  active 
of  late.  A  new  novel  from  his  pen  will 
appear  in  the  autumn,  bearing  a  title  sug- 
gestive of  the  fate  that  so  long  awaited 
— fortunately  in  vain — the  redoubtable 
Raffles.  "  The  Shadow  of  the  Rope  "  has 
a  hero  who  is  described  as  having  many 
of  the  traits  of  the  amateur  cracksman. 
He  shows  his  nerve,  however,  in  quite  a 
different  way,  namely,  by  marrying  a 
widow  accused  of  murdering  her  husband. 
There  is  much  mystery  in  the  tale,  and 
Mr.  Hornung  handles  it  with  his  familiar 
skill. 
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The    work    of    tho 
artist  E.  C.  Peixotto 
is    more    familiar    to 
the   public   than    his 
portrait.      Few    illus- 
trators  are  more   in- 
dustrious or  have 
fuller  representation 
in  the  magazines  than 
this    young    Califor- 
nian.     Since  he  first 
made  himself  known 
in  connection  with  the 
little   periodical    The 
Lark,   in    San    Fran- 
cisco,  Mr.    Peixotto 
has    had    more    than 
enough    to    do.      His 
work  is  always  good, 
and    shows   continual 
progress.      The    por- 
trait of  Mr.  Peixotto 
printed  in  the  Ram- 
bler is  from  his  latest 
photograph,  and   will 
interest  a  great  many 
readers  who  have  long 
known  the  fine  quali- 
ties  of   his   pen   and 
wash    drawing.      Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Peixotto 
have    been    spending 
the    year    at    various 
points  along  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  trip  has 
brought  rich  results  in  the  way  of  de- 
scriptive illustrated  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared in  various  magazines.     For  some 
of  these  articles  Mr.  Peixotto  suDnlied  the 
text  as  well  as  the  illustrations.     Several 
articles,  that  magazine  readers  will  read- 
ily  recall,  were  written   by   Mrs.   Edith 
Wharton  and  covered  interesting  localities 
in  Italy.     The  August  number  of  Scrib- 
jter's  will  contain  an  article  on  "  A  Mid- 
summer Week's  Dream  "  in  Italy  by  Mrs. 
Wharton,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Peixotto. 


It  will  be  news  to  delight  the  little  folks 
that  Paul  Du  Chaillu  has  been  writing 
a  new  book  about  the  wonders  of  the 
great  African  forest.  It  is  to  be  called 
"  King  Mombo,"  and  will  make  its  ap- 
]H'arance  in  the  autumn.  King  Mombo, 
it  seems,  was  an  African  monareh  whom 
the  famous  explorer  had  much  to  do  with 
during  his  long  sojourn  in  the  woods,  and 
the  story  has  many  of  Du  Chaillu's  thrill- 
ing experiences  in  hunting  elephants, 
crocodiles,  gorillas,  and  a  number  of  other 
wild  beast*. 
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THE  BOOK  BUYEU 


Harry  Leon  Wilson,  editor  of  Puck  and 
author  of  "  The  Spenders,"  a  romance  of 
the  New  West,  just  published  by  the 
Lothrop  Company,  is  a  native  of  Illinoie, 
born  in  the  little  town  of  Oregon,  about 
one  hundred  miles  west  of  Chicago,  in 
1867.  His  first  contribution  to  any  peri- 
odical and  his  first  effort  at  writing-  as 
well  was  sent  to  the  paper  he  now  edits 
in  1887,  and  accepted.  In  1891  he  under- 
took a  series  of  short  stories  for  Pud; 
and  the  next  year  became  associated  with 
H.  C.  Bunner  on  its  editorial  staff.  Upon 
Mr.  Bunner's  death,  in  1896,  he  had  the 
unique  experience  of  becoming  the  editor 
of  the  paper  that  took  his  first  manuscript 
hut  nine  years  before. 


We  have  received  from  the  English  cor- 
respondent of  the  Book  Bl'?er  a  photo- 
graph of  the  gold-headed  cane  presented 
to  Jules  Verne  by  the  Boys'  Empire 
League   of   England,     We   reproduce   it 


here  as  an  interesting  token  of  the  love 
and  esteem  of  our  younger  generation  for 
the  well-known  French  "wonder-writer," 
Evidently    his    popularity   remains   ever 

"  Vemal." 


As  a  companion  volume  to  Mr.  San- 
bom's  "  Personality  of  Thoreau,"  issued 
in  a  limited  edition  last  year,  Mr.  Good- 
speed  has  j'uBt  brought  out  "  The  Seiv 
vice,"  a  hitherto  unpublished  essay  of 
Thoreau's,  which  was  originally  intended 
for  the  short-lived  organ  of  the  Trans- 
eendentalists.  The  Dial.  Judging  by  the 
present  popularity  of  Thoreau  with  the 
public  as  well  as  the  collectors,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  five  hundred  copies 
printed  of  "  The  Service  "  will  begin  to 
supply  the  demand  for  the  book.  It  seems 
like  an  unfortunate  discrimination  in  fa- 
vor of  collectors  to  so  limit  the  only  edi- 
tion obtainable  of  an  important  contribu-  . 
tion  to  our  literature,  and  we  shall  be 
surprised  if  there  is  not  an  almost  im- 
mediate call  for  a  popular  edition  as  well 
of  this  essay.  As  a  piece  of  book-making 
the  present  volume  from  the  Merrjrmount 
Press  is  quite  faultless. 


THE    RAMBT^R 


Within    the    last    twelve 
months  the  name   of  J.   B. 
Connolly  has  become  very  fa- 
miliar  to  magazine  readers. 
It  is  not  often  that  four  or 
five   magazine  contributions 
draw   so  much  attention  as 
Mr.  Connolly  has  excited  by 
his  stirring,  breezy  stories  of 
deep-sea  fishermen.    He  is  in 
a   real  sense  a  "  discovery," 
and   future   work   from   his 
pen   is   awaited    with   eager 
expectations.     A  fine,  fresh, 
salt-sea  air  blows  through  his 
stories,  and  they  carry  con- 
viction to  the  reader  of  one 
irho  has  known  and  felt  all 
that  he  tells— as  Mr.  Con- 
nolly  has.     He   is   the   son 
of  a  Nev  England  skipper, 
and  was  brought  up  in  the 
region  in  which  some  of  his 
stories  are  laid — the  Glouces- 
ter shore.     While  a  student 
at    Harvard    University    he 
developed  a  strong  taste  for 
athletics,    and    an    aptitude 
in  games  of  all  kinds.     He 
joined  the  all-American  team 
that  took  part  in  the  Olympic 
games    at   Athens   in   1893, 
and  won  a  prize  in  that  com- 
petition.    He  has  been  a  newspaper  re- 
porter  and  correspondent,   and   he   was 
engaged  in  work  of  this  kind  on  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript  when  his  first  atory  was 
published  a  year  ago,  and  gained  for  him 
instant  recognition  as  a  new  and  vigor- 
ous personality  in  the  field  of  literature. 
9ince  then  several  stories  have  appeared 
from  his  pen,  describing  the  life  of  deep- 
sea  fishermen  on  our  own  and  on  foreign 
shores,  and  each  story  has  added  to  the 
vivid   impression    of    individualitv    pro- 
duced hy  the  first.     Mr.  Connolly  has 
completed  a  story  for  boys  entitled  "  Jeb 


Hutton,"  which  will  be  published  in  the 
fall.  During  the  past  month  he  sailed 
for  Europe  on  an  extended  four  of  ob- 
servation and  adventure. 


None  of  England's  colonies  responded 
more  quickly  with  help  in  the  time  of 
need,  after  the  first  reverses  in  South 
Africa,  than  Canada.  Now  from  the 
same  quarter  comes  a  Coronation  Ode  by 
Bliss  Carman.  Mr,  Carman's  eflEort  is  a 
dignified  piece  of  occasional  verse,  and 
thoroughly  worthy  of  his  reputation. 


THE  BOOK  BUYER 


Sheppanl  Stevens,  author  of  "  In  the 
Eagle's  Talon,"  just  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  is  a  St,  Ijoiiib  author. 
Previous  to  writing  this  romanee  of  the 
Ijouisiana  Purchase,  she  has  published 
two  books — "  The  Sword  of  Justice  "  and 
''  I  Am  the  King." 

Her  latest  book,  in  which  ahe  displays 
narrative  faculty  and  dramatic  power,  is 
the  story  of  the  rescue,  by  her  cousin,  of 
a  Iwautiful  young  girl  who  bad  attractetl 
tlie  attention  of  Napoleon,  and  her  return 
to  the  St.  Louis  colonv. 


It  woukl  be  superfluous,  indeed,  to  note, 
to-day,  the  originality  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling except  for  the  fact  that  always  be- 
fore the  comment  grows  stale  another 
story  comes  as  a  fresh  revelation,  and  re- 
news the  wonder.  This  thought  will 
occur  to  many  in  reading  the  story  that 
Mr.  Kipling  has  written  for  the  Fiction 
Xuniber  of  .Scribner's  Magazine.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  sketches  relating 
to  experiences  in  South  Africa,  no  short 
story  has  come  from  Mr.  Kipling  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  new  story  will  get,  there- 
fore, the  full  meed  of  appreciation  that 
it  deservi'S.  The  title  is  "  Wireless,"  and 
Mr.  Kipling  has  drawn  the  suggestion  for 
the  plot  from  the  Marconi  discovery.  It 
is  not,  however,  a  scientific  story.  Out 
of  this  subjwt-matter  he  has  evolved  a 
most  amazingly  original  and  daring 
|>sycho logical  situation.  Wireless  telegra- 
phy has  its  parallel  in  the  field  of  mental 
activity.  That  idea  forms  the  basis  of 
the  story,  and  Mr.  Kipling  has  developed 
it  with  his  cliaracteristie  skill. 


The  publication  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
of  "  The  I-ove  Story  of  .Abner  Stone " 
introduces  a  new  name  to  the  book  world, 
Edwin  Carlisle  Litscy,  ii  Kentuckian. 
The  story,  which  is  one  (if  local  color  and 
local  charncter,  has  qualities  that  promiai' 
well  for  future  work.  The  picture  of  Mr. 
Litscy  shows  him  to  be  a  young  man — as 
a  matter  of  fact  he  was  born  in  1S71,  and 
this  is  his  first  venture  V'twcen  the  covers 
of  a  hnok. 


THE    RAMBLER 


Mr.  D.  B.  Updike,  The  Merrj-mount 
Press,  BostoB,  is  issuing  "  Four  Ad- 
dresses," by  Henry  L.  Higginson,  which 
includes  the  two  addresses  on  the  Har- 
vard Union  and  the  Soldier's  Field, 
lately  printed  and  distributed  by  a  friend 
of  Harvard  University.  In  addition  to 
the  two  addresses  in  the  previous  volume, 
the  publisher  has  included  the  one  deliv- 
ered at  the  mass  meeting  held  at  Saunders 
Theatre  in  acknowledgment  of  the  gift 
furnishing  the  means  to  build  the  Union, 
and  the  address  on  "  Robert  Gould  Shaw," 
delivered  on  the  eve  of  tlie  unveiling  of 
the  Shaw  Monument.  Two  portraits  of 
Mr.  Higginson  arc  included  in  the  vol- 
ume. 


The  Musical  Courier  prints  the  follow- 
ing interesting  note  about  a  new  book  in 
preparation  hy  James  Huneker,  the  well- 
known  music  critic,  and  author  of  "  Mez- 
zotints in  Modem  Music,"  "  Chopin,"  and 
"  Melomaniacs." 

James  Huneker,  of  the  Mutical  Couner's  staff, 
has  be^D  a  work  of  formidable  propoitioDs  which 
he  hopes  to  finish  by  190S.  It  is  to  be  called 
"Prsnz  Liszt;   His  Art  and  His  Times." 

Lisit'a  chameleon  personality — virtuoso,  actor, 
priest,  poet,  and  composer— will  be  faithfully 
painted,  with  a  close  and  sympathetic  study  of 
his  music;  original  piano  compositions,  para- 
phrases, sonj^,  oratorios,  and  symphonic  works. 
His  enormous  influence  on  his  contemporaries, 
his  services  to  art  during  his  long  life,  have  never 
been  set  down  before.  As  path  breaker,  as  the 
head  of  the  new  school,  as  inventor  of  the  sym- 
phonic poem,  as  an  innovator  in  the  art  o(  pinno 
playing  and  literally  the  creator  of  the  modern 
concert  grand  piano— of  all  these  Mr.  Huneker 
will  make  a  close  study  and  exposition.  Liszt  * 
author,  critic,  and  teacher,  the  Liszt  pupils— 
these  subjects  will  be  considered  at  length,  to- 
gether with  new  manuscripts  and  fresh  facts 
gleaned  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  The 
author  will  visit  Raiding,  Liszt's  birthplace,  Bu- 
dapest, and  Weimar  for  the  special  purjiose  of 
securing  facts,  pictures,  and  details  hitherto  un- 
known. 


Frances  Charles,  whose  first  novel,  '*  In 
the  Country  Cod  Forgot,"  was  published 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  this 
spring,  is  a  new  Western  writer.  Although 
Miss  Charles  is  a  Californian  by  birth,  and 
has  always  lived  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  she 
is  familiar  with  Arizona,  where  the  scene 
of  her  present-day  story  is  laid,  and  she 
has  woven  into  it  clever  hits  of  philoso- 
phy, bright  conversations,  and  condensed 
character-sketches,  together  with  a  series 
of  dramatic  scenes. 

The  hate  of  a  rich  oUl  rancher  for  his 
only  Kon  is  the  theme  of  this  novel,  but 
there  are  infinite  variations.  Although 
the  theme  is  tragic,  there  is  sunshine  and 
humor  throughout  the  book,  and  a  sim- 
plicity which  makes  the  story  an  unusual 
one.  The  Eamblrr. 


PRINCETON'S  NEW  PRESIDENT 


WHEN  Yale  University  selected 
eight  men  from  the  whole  coun- 
try to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Let- 
ters at  its  bicentennial  celebration.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  one  of  the  eight.  When 
Princeton,  a  few  years  before,  celebrated 
her  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  year,  the 
man  chosen  from  the  hundreds  of  emi- 
nent alumni  to  represent  them  as  orator 
was  Woodrow  Wilson.  When,  a  few 
months  ago,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  year,  the  man 
who  was  designated,  from  the  body  of 
picked  students  who  have  received  de- 
grees at  that  institution,  to  present  their 
felicitations  to  the  retiring  President 
Oilman  was  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  when 
he  had  finished  his  address  the  whole 
body  of  distinguished  scholars  rose  and 
cheered  him  to  the  echo.  On  June  9th, 
this  year,  while  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
walking  across  the  front  campus  at 
Princeton  in  company  with  a  classmate, 
who  is  also  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  it  became  rumored  among  the 
groups  of  students  and  alumni  that  he 
had  just  been  selected  as  the  new  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  University  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  accept  the 
honor  in  the  presence  of  that  body.  Then 
ensued  an  impromptu  celebration  of  the 
most  heartfelt  and  enthusiastic  kind,  and, 
mounting  the  steps  of  Old  North,  Dr. 
Wilson  spoke  a  few  words  of  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  great  responsibility 
which  had  fallen  upon  him  unsought. 

The  whole  career  of  Dr.  Wilson  has 
pointed  to  a  great  executive  office  as  its 
fitting  culmination.  He  has  with  single- 
mindedness,  from  the  days  when  he  was 
a  freshman  at  Princeton,  pursued  the 
study  of  Government,  as  interpreted  in 
the   history   of   this   nation   and    others. 


While  still  an  undergraduate  he  had  ac- 
cepted, by  a  leading  review,  an  article  on 
Cabinet  Government  in  the  United  States. 
His  first  book,  published  when  he  was 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  was  "  Congres- 
sional Government";  his  second  book,  a 
few  years  later,  was  ''The  State'' — a 
study  of  contemporary  constitutional 
governments  in  action.  His  biography  of 
George  Washington  is  the  best  exposition 
yet  made  of  that  greatest  of  all  executives. 
Just  as  he  was  chosen  unexpectedly  to 
succeed  to  the  chair  made  eminent  by 
that  great  publicist,  John  Witherspoon, 
Professor  Wilson  was  finishing  his  elabo- 
rate "  History  of  the  United  States." 

As  a  teacher  he  has  been  brought  in 
contact  with  the  most  diverse  bodies  of 
students,  and  with  each  he  has  met  un- 
qualified success.  For  many  years,  while 
carrying  on  his  duties  at  Princeton,  he 
has  also  lectured  before  the  students  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  for  a  time  before 
the  students  of  the  New  York  Law 
School.  Early  in  his  career  he  taught 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  and  later  at  Wedeyan 
University  in  New  England.  Every  win- 
ter he  has  lectured,  from  New  York  as 
far  west  as  Colorado,  before  picked  audi- 
ences. Wherever  he  has  appeared  the 
charm  of  his  manner,  tl^e  dignity  of  his 
style,  the  clearness  of  his  thought,  and 
the  uplifting  moral  earnestness  of  the 
man  have  made  the  deepest  impression. 
Probably  there  is  no  man  of  his  years — 
and  he  is  now  forty-five — ^who  has  re- 
ceived so  many  flattering  invitations  to 
preside  over  universities,  but  his  heart 
has  been,  and  is,  in  Princeton.  There  he 
was  graduated  in  1879,  and  there  for 
twelve  years  he  has  been  a  professor,  a 
leading  factor  in  the  executive  commit- 
tees of  the  Faculty,  a  guide  to  the  stu- 
dents in  their  athletic  affairs;  and  there 


PRINCETON'S  NEW  PRESIDENT 


he  has  decided  to  iiiidLTtake  the  supreme  iu  this  and  other  countries.     The  large 

responsibility  of  developing  the  uniTer-  body   of   enthusiastic    Princeton   alumni 

Bity  along  the  lines  first  dreamed  of  by  know  him  personally,  and  trust  him  and 

UcCosh,  Bketched  in  more  detail  by  Pat-  reepect  him.    He  has  an  opportunity  such 

ton,  and  waiting  now,  at  the  right  mo-  as  comes  to  few  men,  and  those  who  know 

ment,  for  a  man  of  Wilson's  equipment  him  best  have  entire  confidence  in  his  tact, 

and  force  to  perfect  them  as  an  efficient  discernment,  and  aggressive  force  to  work 

academic  organization,  in  every  way  in  out  the  great  project  with  trained  judg- 

line  with  the  best  methods  of  education  ment  and  with  success.    Robert  Bridges. 


THE   STOCKTON   "PASS-IT-ON"   SOCIETY 


AN  incident  which  pleased  and  amused 
Mr.  Stockton  was  recalled  recently 
in  looking  over  a  file  of  papers. 

In  1897  the  editor  of  Scrihners  Magor 
zine  received  from  Mr.  Stockton  a  letter 
enclosing  a  business  circular  of  Mr.  J. 
D.  Bartlev.  of  Bradford,  Mass. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  man,  advertising  his  own 
business,  is  generous  enough,  at  the  same  time,  to 
advertise  another  man  witli  whom  he  is  not  con- 
nected and  with  whom  he  has  no  acquaintance. 
As,  in  this  case,  both  the  Magazine  and  myself 
are  advertised  I  send  this  circular  to  you,  asking 
that  you  will  return  it  to  me,  as  I  wish  to  keep  it 
as  a  specimen  of  disinterested  kindness.    The  red 

marks  are  mine. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Prank  R.  Stockton. 

Later  Mr.  Stockton  again  referred  to 
the  matter  in  the  following: 

You  may  remember  J.  D.  Hartley,  of  Bradford, 
Mass.,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  **The  Dul- 
ler-Podington  Compact"  that  he  made  a  very 
complimentary  remark  regarding  it  on  his  busi- 
ness card.  I  have  just  received  two  other  notes 
from  him  regarding  the  same  story,  in  which  he 
appears  to  be  so  deeply  interested  that  I  think  you 
may  like  to  hear  of  it. 

lie  writes  that  he  has  spoken  to  three  hundred 
people  about  the  story,  and  out  of  these  he  found 
that  only  sixteen  had  ever  heard  of  it,  and  out  of 
these  sixteen  only  four  had  thought  it  worth 
while  to  say  anything  to  others  about  it.  This 
seems  to  astonish  him  very  much,  and  he  wants  to 
organize  a  *'pass-it-on  society."  so  that  people 
may  be  induced  to  tell  others  about  the  good 
things  in  literature  they  have  enjoyed.  He  also 
states  that  he  is  going  to  write  to  the  Scribners 
and  try  to  induce  them  to  publish  the  story  ns  a 
separate  tract,  but  I  have  written  that  the  firm,  as 
well  as  myself,  would  object  to  this,  and  so  I  sup- 
pose he  w^ill  not  write. 

I  will  also  mention  that  a  day  or  two  after  I 
received  Mr.  Hartley's  last  letter  a  clergyman  in 
Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  wrote  inquiring  about 
the  story,  and  asking  where  he  could  get  it.  Per- 
haps he  is  one  of  Hartley's  three  hundred. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Frank  K.  Stockton. 


The  two  letters,  when  reread  since  Mr. 
Stockton's  death,  aroused  a  curiosity  to 
know  Mr.  Bartley's  side  of  the  episode. 
The  Book  Buyer  addressed  an  inquiry 
to  him,  and  received  the  pleasant  reply 
here  printed.  The  whole  incident  is  not 
unlike  a  possible  passage  in  one  of  Mr. 
Stockton's  stories,  and  has  something  of 
the  pleasant,  optimistic  note  of  his  own 
humor. 

Editor  of  The  Book  Buyer. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest, I  am  happy  to  tell  w^hat  I  know  of 
the  unorganized  but  really  existing  "  Pass- 
It-On  Society." 

I  well  remember  when  a  cultivate  and 
appreciative  ministerial  friend  many 
years  ago  called  my  attention  to  "  Rud- 
der Grange,"  one  of  Mr.  Stockton's  ear- 
liest stories;  and  how,  with  many  others, 
I  followed  Pomona,  with  her  amusing  ec- 
centricities, till  it  seemed  that  Mr.  Stock- 
ton had  exhausted  all  the  amusing  situa- 
tions in  which  such  a  character  could  be 
imagined,  unless,  indeed,  his  humor  was 
inexhaustible.  He  by  his  own  confession 
belonged  to  the  school  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  who  spoke  of  himself  as  one  who 
"  never  thought  it  sin  to  gladden  this 
vale  of  sorrows  with  a  wholesome  laugh." 
Mr.  Stockton  thought  it  his  mission  to 
make  people  laugh,  and  he  succeeded,  and 
who  shall  say  how  manv  dull  hours  have 

V  %■' 

])een  brightened  and  cheered  by  his  fanci- 
ful tales  ?  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  novel 
be  true  to  life.  The  artist  shows  himself 
much  more  in  a  purely  fanciful  situation, 
within  certain  limits,  and  Mr.  Stockton 
ke])t  pretty  well  within  the  limits  of  pos- 
sibility, if  not  always  of  probability. 

Early  in  September,  1897,  the  clerical 
friend  mentioned  above,  gifted  with  a  fine 
sense  of  humor,  called  my  attention  to 
Mr.  Stockton's  latest  story  in  the  August 
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Scrihner,  "The  Buller-Podington   Com- 
pact.'^    He  told  me  enough  to  lead  me 
at  the  first  opportunity  to  secure  a  copy. 
I  read  it  aloud  to  a  few  friends.     We  en- 
joyed it.     Just  starting  on  a  somewhat 
extended   tour   South  and   West,   it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  pass  on  such  a  bright 
story  to  the  many  friends  I  should  meet. 
There   soon  came  a   surprise.     I  found 
comparatively  few  had  noticed  it;  some 
had  glanced  at  the  pictures,  but  had  not 
had  the  curiosity  to  learn  what  they  il- 
lustrated.    Stranger  than  this  was  the, 
fact  that  few  of  those  who  had  read  and 
enjoyed  it  had  thought  it  worth  while  to 
mention  it  to  others.     In  tlie  St.  Louis 
Public  Library  I  found  that  four  of  the 
lady  attendants  had  not  read  the  story; 
a  fifth,  who  had  overheard  our  conversa- 
tion, stepped  from  behind  a  screen  and 
sffid :  "  I  have  read  the  storv,  and  do  not 
know  when  I  have  read  one  I  enjoyed  so 
much."    Upon  being  asked  why  she  had 
not  mentioned  it  to  her  associates,  her 
reply  was,   "  I   supposed  they  all  knew 
about  it."    Out  of  the  hundreds  of  whom 
I  inquired,  I  found  less  than  forty  had' 
read  it,  and  only  six  or  seven  of  this  num- 
ber thought  it  worth  while  to  pass  it  on. 
Late   in    1897    I    further    spread   the 
knowledge  of  this  story  of  Mr.  Stockton's 
by  referring  to  it  on  a  little  circular  I 
was  sending  out  to  make  known  the  Open 
Book  Holder,  a  little  invention   of  mv 
own.     I  sent  to  Mr.  Stockton  a  copy  of 
the  circular,  and  received  the  following 
reply : 

Convent  Station,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J., 
December  16th,  1897. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Bartley,  Bra<lford,  ISIass. 

Dear  Sir  :  When  I  received  your  circular  con- 
taining an  allusion  to  ray  story  in  the  August 
Scribnei^s,  I  thought  the  statement  such  an  ex- 
ceptional one  that  I  forwarded  the  circular  to  the 
editor  of  Scribner*s, 
I  enclose  you  his  reply. 

Yours  very  truly,  and  with  thanks  for  the  ap- 
preciation, 

(signed)        Frank  R.  Stockton. 


I  here  insert  the  letter  to  which  he  al- 
ludes : 

I  have  looked  at  this  from  every  point  of  view 
and  in  all  the  lights  of  experience  to  find  a  selfish 
motive,  and  without  success.  So  that  I  think  you 
have  probably  discovered  the  only  truly  altruistic 
man.  I  return  you  the  circular  as  the  important 
memorial  of  the  discovery. 

Frank  K.  Stockton,  Esq. 

About  two  years  later  I  visited  Mr. 
Stock ton^s  home,  Charlestown,  W.  Ya., 
and  of  the  dozen  or  more  in  the  town  to 
whom  I  spoke  of  the  matter  not  one  had 
ever  heard  of  this  fine  piece  of  work  of 
their  own  townsman.  Upon  this  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Stockton,  reminding  him 
of  his  somewhat  uncommon  fault,  ex- 
cessive modesty,  and  said  if  I  had  been 
bright  enough  to  write  "The  Buller- 
Podington  Compact  ^^  I  should  be  likely 
to  drop  a  remark  about  it  occasionally  to 
my  friends.  He  wrote  an  appreciative 
reply,  expressing  his  thanks  for  my 
"  blowing  his  horn  "  for  him. 

By  July,  1899,  I  had  found,  out  of 
three  hundred  people,  only  sixteen  who 
had  read  this  story,  and  wrote  the  fact  to 
Mr.  Stockton,  who  replied  as  follows: 

Chaelestown,  West  Va., 
July  27, 1899. 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Hartley, 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you  again  and  to  know  that  you  have  not  forgot- 
ten "  The  Buller-Podington  Compact."  I  believe 
you  are. the  most  valuable  reader  I  ever  had,  for  1 
have  never  heard  of  anyone  else  who  not  only  ap- 
preciated my  stories  in  the  way  I  like  them  ap- 
preciated, but  who  endeavored  to  make  other 
people  follow  his  example.  If  there  were  more 
readers  such  as  you  are,  authors  would  be  happier 
people. 

That  sixteen  people  out  of  three  hundred  should 
have  read  my  stories  is  not  a  very  good  showing, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  many  of  the 
sixteen  spoke  of  the  story  to  anyone  else. 

I  should  not  wish  the  Scribners  to  publish  the 
story  as  a  tract,  as  you  suggest.  Before  long  I 
expect  to  issue  a  book  of  short  stories,  and  *'  The 
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Buller-Podington  Compact "  will  be  included  in 
the  Yolume.  But  the  Scribners  will  be  very  glad 
to  know  of  your  continued  interest  in  the  story. 

You  did  not  send  me  one  of  your  open  book 
holders,  but,  judging  from  the  cuts  and  descrip- 
tions, the  invention  must  be  an  excellent  one. 

I  am  going  to  send  your  letter  to  the  Editor  of 
Scribners  Monthly,  I  want  him  to  know  what 
you  think  of  my  work. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(signed)  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

As  soon  as  "Afield  and  Afloaf  was 
issued  Mr.  Stockton  kindly  sent  me  a 
copy,  with  this  inscription: 

September  30,  1900. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Bartley, 
with  the  compliments  of  Messrs.  BuUer 
&  Podington. 

In  the  light  of  what  I  have  written,  it 


will  appear  safe  to  assume  that  our  friends 
may  not  have  read  all  the  good  things  we 
have  discovered,  and  that  there  is  need  of 
a  "  Pass-It-On-Society,''  of  which,  since 
the  death  of  my  ministerial  friend^  like 
Qilberf  s  "  Survivor  of  the  Nancv  Brig/' 
as  yet 

"  I  am  the  cook  and  the  captain  bold 

And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  Brig, 

And  the  helmsman  tight,  and  the  mid- 

shipmite. 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig/* 

Yours  very  truly, 
Joseph  Dana  Babtley, 
Edmunds  High  School. 
Burlington,  Vt., 
June  7,  1902. 


F.  a  YOHN 


THE  profession  of  illustrating  may 
broadly  be  divided  into  two  fields — 
that  of  the  realists,  like  Du  Maurier  or 
Charles  D.  Gibson,  who  delineate  the 
people  of  their  own  age  and  the  types  that 
surround  them,  and  that  of  the  artists, 
who,  like  Meissonier,  Vierge,  and  Abbey, 
deal  with  bygone  periods.  Mr.  Yohn  has 
illustrated  both  historical  narratives,  or 
novels,  and  also  the  modern  novel,  and 
he  may  therefore  properly  be  placed  in 
the  ranks  of  our  "all-round'^  illus- 
trators— a  workmanlike,  intelligent,  sym- 
pathetic, "  all-around  "  illustrator.  His 
designs  are  nicely  composed;  they  never 
jar  upon  us  because  of  unrelated  parts, 
or  of  over-accented  details,  but  tell  their 
story  in  direct  and  controlled  language 
that  needs  no  accompanying  glossary; 
they  illustrate  the  text. 

One  of  the  problems  which  present 
themselves  to  the  illustrator  is  that  of 
maintaining  a  character  throughout  a 
series.  The  illustrator,  once  having  de- 
cided how  nearly  his  pencil  can  approx- 


imate the  author's  pen-portrait  of  the 
hero,  must  see  to  it  that  every  time  that 
that  hero  appears,  no  matter  what  his 
costume,  no  matter  what  his  disguise  he 
must  be  the  same  character  that  was  in- 
troduced into  the  first  illustrations.     * 

Mr.  Yohn  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
show  his  ability  in  thus  sustaining  char- 
acter in  illustrating  ''The  Amateur 
Cracksman  Series,"  by  E.  W.  Homung, 
in  which  the  character  of  Raffles  regularl}^ 
appears.  He  is  a  tall  man  with  gray  hair^ 
heavy  eyebrows,  clean-shaven  face,  mobile 
mouth,  and  piercing  eyes.  Mr.  Yohn  is 
thoroughly  consistent  in  his  numerous 
portrayals  of  him,  and  especially  happy 
in  catching  the  expression  of  our  hero's 
eyes. 

There  is  another  attribute  of  artistic 
craftsmanship,  conmion,  it  is  true,  to  lit- 
erary art  as  well  as  to  the  graphic  arts, 
but  not  always  recognized  by  the  public, 
and  particularly  little  recognized  by  them 
in  connection  with  the  illustrator's  art. 
We  refer  to  the  artist's  grasping  the  op- 
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portunity  of  adding  to  the  bald  facte,  in 
the  episode  he  haa  in  hand,  some  inven- 
tion of  his  own;  introducing  some  prob- 
able adjuncts  that  enforce  the  realism  of 
the  scene,  or  that  bring  out  in  greater 
relief  the  main  point  of  the  story. 

With  this  privilege,  how  unlimited  is 
the  illustrator's  field?  And  yet  how  lit- 
tle the  general  reader  realizes  that  fact. 
"  The  primrose-by-the-river'a-brim  "  per- 
son thinks  that  the  illustrator  once  hav- 
ing the  subject  in  hand  of  one  man  kill- 
ing another,  there  is  no  further  choice; 
and,  moreover,  since  the  subject  has  been 
given  to  him,  there  is  little  chance  for 
originality.  But  the  expert  knows  full 
well  that  no  two  artists  would  treat  such 
a  subject  alike.  Each  would  vary  it  ac- 
cording to  his  mental  abilities  and  the 
largeness  of  his  imagination. 

In  his  treatment  of  environment,  or 
mise-en-scene,  his  mental  qualities  also 
come  in  play.  There  is  in  short  no  sub- 
ject which  the  illustrator  may  not  invest 
with  a  beauty  all  his  own. 

One  will  readily  discover  in  the  illus- 
tration Mr.  Yohn  made  for  "  The  Lep- 
ers "  how  capably  he  has  wrought  out  his 
scheme  of  chiaroscuro,  and  obtained 
dramatic  effect  by  his  stormy,  bird-dotted 
background.  Dor6  used  to  accomplish 
similar  effects  when  interpreted  by  very 
expensive  wood-engraving,  but  the  aver- 
age illustration  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  (made  by  Darley,  Billings,  or  Hoppin, 
for  example),  accompanying  a  similar 
text,  wonld  contain  little  more  than  a 
wiry  outline  and  cross-hatch  presentation 
of  the  figures  alone.  The  atmospheric 
enwrapment,  which  here  plays  so  impor- 
tant a  part,  would  have  been  wholly  miss- 
ing. Such  inclusion  of  the  atmospheric 
environment  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
picture  is  perhaps  the  most  distinguishing 
trait  of  the  younger  group  of  illustrators 
to  which  Mr.  Yohn  belongs. 

Mr.    Yohn's    pictures    arc    mainly    in 


two  styles;  lie  has  eitlicr  introduced 
a  conspicuous  single  figure  and  placed 
it  a  little  way  from  the  centre  of  his 
[Mnel  in  a  more  or  less  monumental 
pose,  the  other  figures  in  the  com- 
position or  the  background  accessories 
made  subsen'ient  (in  his  "  lewis's  First 
Glimpse  of  the  Rockies,"  "  Some  Day  He 
Will  Resume  His  Place  in  the  Trade,"  il- 
lustrating "  The  Memphis  Packet,"  and 
"  Winter  at  Valley  Forge,"  we  find  the 
successful  treatment  of  the  single  figure), 
or,  as  in  ninny  of  the  battle-pieces,  he  has 
wrought  out  carefully  and  successfully 
various  problems  of  grouping,  as  in  "  The 
Battle  of  Manila.  August  13,  1898— the 
Regulars  Advance  from  their  Trenches," 
and  "  The  Massacre  of  Major  Dade  and 
his  Slen  by  the  Indians  in  the  Wahoo 
Swamp,"  "  The  Fight  at  Concord  Bridge. 
April  1ft,  177->,"  and  "The  Siege  of 
Clonmci.'" 
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That  the  responsibility  of  illustrating^ 
is  felt  to-day  by  the  draughtsman  and  the 
editor  more  than  in  earlier  times  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  to-day,  when  a  historical 
subject  is  to  be  illustrated,  whenever  it  is 
possible,  the  artist  is  sent  to  the  scene  of 
action,  that  he  may  obtain  his  infor- 
mation first  hand,  and  when  in  1889 
Mr.  Yohn  was  commissioned  to  make  a 
number  of  illustrations  for  Roosevelt's 
"  CromwelV^  it  was  arranged  that  he 
should  go  to  England,  where  he  resided 
for  six  months  visiting  battle-fields,  and 
searching  in  the  museums  and  libraries 
in  order  to  verify  his  costumes  and  other 
details.  He  took  his  own  model  with 
him,  obtained  authentic  costumes,  and 
made  many  of  his  drawings  on  the  other 
side,  though  he  brought  back  a  goodly  col- 
lection of  arms  and  armor,  which  served 
him  well  in  his  subsequent  work.  Indeed, 
his  studio  is  now  quite  jan  arsenal  of  the 
seventeenth  century  English  and  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  paraphernalia  of  war. 

Nor  is  the  characterization  of  a  single 
hero,  like  that  of  Raffles,  the  climax  of 
the  illustrator's  problems;  characteriza- 
tion in  a  fuller  sense  comes  in  play  when 
a  national  type  is  to  be  delineated,  or  the 
physiognomy  of  a  sect  is  to  be  fixed,  or 
the  bearing  of  the  denizens  of  a  certain 
city  to  be  caught,  or  the  carriage  of  the 
peasants  of  a  certain  district  to  be  por- 
trayed. 

This  close  attention  to  minor  details  is 
as  much  the  business  of  the  artist  as  is 
the  attention  to  "  make  up  "  the  business 
of  the  actor.  A  bit  of  local  color  here  or 
there,  immediately  places  the  figures  in 
tlie  "  period ''  to  which  they  belong.  In 
the  Raffles  series  a  fine  bit  of  detail  is  the 
drawing  of  "  the  huge  white  mustache, 
like  a  flying  sea-gull,"  of  Count  Corbucci. 

Conspicuous  among  Mr.  Yohn's  abili- 
ties is  his  excellent  drawing  of  eyes  (when 


Raffles  looks  at  Bunny  his  eyes  certainly 
are  ^^keen  and  gray  and  gleaming,  like 
finely  tempered  steel "),  an  all-important 
qualification  for  the  illustrator  of  dra- 
matic episodes;  his  drawing  of  hands  is 
also  noteworthy,  and  not  only  does  he 
construct  them  with  anatomical  knowl- 
edge, but  he  makes  use  of  gestures  with 
keen  discrimination. 

Mr.  Yohn  is  a  serious  student  of  the 
art  of  illustration,  and  a  great  admirer  of 
Menzel,  Vierge,  Meissonier,  De  Neuville, 
and  Abbey;  though,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Howard  Pyle  chooses  such  subjects 
as  those  Mr.  Yohn  himself  cares  the  most 
for,  Pyle  is  probably  his  favorite  illus- 
trator. 

A  distinguished  trait  of  Mr.  Yohn's 
methods  as  an  illustrator  is  great  accuracy 
in  the  delineation  of  accessories.  No 
chair  or  table,  andiron,  or  cooking  utensil 
of  any  kind  is  introduced  into  his  colonial 
pictures  which  has  not  been  verified  in 
form  and  contour. 

Mr.  Yohn,  like  many  of  the  younger 
illustrators  of  to-day,  studied  in  the  Art 
Student's  League,  New  York,  and  made 
his  debut  as  an  illustrator  in  Harpef's 
Round  Table  about  1898,  the  time  when 
a  number  of  young  men,  who  to-day  are 
known  to  the  readers  of  our  magazines 
as  full-fledged  illustrators,  were  trying 
their  'prentice  hands  in  the  pages  of 
that  periodical. 

Mr.  Yohn  never  went  through  the  dis- 
piriting experiences  of  the  proverbial  art 
student,  living  on  bread  and  water,  and 
having  his  drawings  refused.  On  the 
contrary,  he,  thanks  to  the  League  edu- 
cation, might  almost  claim  title  to  that 
other  proverbial  expression  of  being  bom, 
like  Minerva,  fully  armed,  for  in  his  very 
flrst  illustrations  we  discover  a  firmness 
in  the  drawing  that  is  remarkable. 

Ernest  Knaufft, 


INLAYING  AND  EXTRA  ILLUSTRATION 


T^HE  art  of  inlaying  and  extra  illustra- 
-^  tion  has  made  rapid  strides  in  this 
country  since  its  introduction,  less  than 
fifty  years  ago.  With  the  passing  of 
Charles  I.Bushnell,A.  Oakey  Hall,  Charles 
Congdon,  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain,  Gov- 
ernor Bell,  Curtis  Guild,  Mayor  Court- 
ney, George  W.  Childs,  Ferdinand  Dreer, 
Augustin  Daly,  and  many  other  collect- 
ors who  were  wont  to  intrust  treasured 
volumes  and  costly  prints  to  specialists 
without  restriction  as  to  time,  taste,  or 
expense,  there  has  developed  a  modest 
army  of  collectors  who  make  their  own 
print  selections,  personally  illustrate  the 
text,  and  leave  only  the  actual  work  of 
inlaying  to  the  professional. 

Increasing  are  the  number  of  collectors 
who  do  their  own  inlaying.  However  ex- 
tra illustration  may  be  decried,  its  edu- 
cational value  is  unquestioned,  while  it  is 
serving  to  preserve  what  otherwise  might 
be  lost — much  of  the  best  work  of  the 
wood,  steel,  and  lithographic  arts.  Where 
formerly  inlaying  was  confined  almost 
wholly  to  the  pioneer  trio — Messrs.  Trent, 
Toedteberg,  and  Lawrence — every  book- 
Ijinder  nowadays  includes  inlaying  and 
extra  illustration  in  his  regular  business. 

That  our  bindery  inlaying  is  not  of  uni- 
form excellence,  often  vastlv  inferior  to 
that  of  the  specialist,  goes  without  say- 
ing, but  on  the  whole  it  is  superior  to 
much  of  the  work  that  comes  to  us  from 
the  book  marts  of  the  Old  World.  Amer- 
ican book-lovers  and  collectors  arc  largely 
indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  the  art 
to  Messrs.  George  Trent,  Augustus 
Toedteberg,  and  T.  W.  Lawrence.  Ripe 
in  skill  and  full  of  years,  Messrs.  Trent 
and  Toedteberg — the  former  is  eighty- 
one  and  the  latter  seventy-seven  years — 
si  ill  leisurely  ply  their  art  at  their  re- 
spective homes  in  Brooklyn.     Since  the 


death  of  their  contemporary,  Mr.  Law- 
rence, there  have  been  no  exclusive  in- 
layers  in  New  York  City  save  the  latter'a 
son  and  daughters,  who  continue  to  work 
in  the  original  shop  in  Nassau  Street 
which  the  family  has  retained  for  thirty- 
five  years. 

An  Englishman  by  birth,  a  bookbinder 
by  trade,  Mr.  Trent  never  saw  an  inlaid 
book  until  the  late  well-known  lawyer, 
print  and  coin  collector,  Mr.  Charles  I. 
Bushnell,  brought  to  the  bindery  in  which 
he  was  working  an  imported  volume. 

"  The  work  was  so  badly  done/^  said 
Mr.  Trent,  recalling  the  incident,  *Hhat 
I  denounced  it,  saying  that  I  could  have 
done  it  better.  My  criticism  so  pleased 
Mr.  Bushnell  that  he  brought  a  book  to 
me  to  illustrate  for  him.  The  result  was 
satisfactory,  and  he  recommended  me  to 
other  collectors.  Patrons  increased,  and 
in  1858  I  abandoned  bookbinding  alto- 
gether. Since  then  I  have  worked  ex- 
clusively at  my  home  for  individual  col- 
lectors. 

Few  are  the  notable  libraries  of  the 
United  States  that  have  not  specimens  of 
Mr.  Trent^s  skill,  which  is  also  not  with- 
out recognition  on  the  other  side. 

He  was  scarcely  established  in  his  new 
field  when  Augustus  Toedteberg  came  to 
New  York  from  Hamelin,  Germanv.  At 
home  Lord  Byron  had  captivated  Toedte- 
berg's  boyish  fancy,  and  in  the  New 
World  he  began  saving  pictures  and 
])asting  them  in  a  book  after  the  crude 
manner  of  the  average  amateur,  with 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  life  of  the 
poet. 

"  I  knew  then  scarcely  enough  English 
to  read  the  titles  on  the  prints,"  said  the 
veteran  inlayer.  "  While  intent  on  Lord 
Byron  I  came  across  a  portrait  of  Ed- 
mund Kean  in  Elisha  Dexter's  print-shop 
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in  Canal  Street.  The  stage  had  always 
interested  me,  and  the  print  turned  me 
to  the  collection  of  stage  celebrities,  and 
much  of  my  best  work  has  been  identified 
with  the  drama/^ 

Mr.  Toedteberg  first  learned  of  the  art 
of  inlaying  through  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mor- 
rell  and  Mr.  Charles  C.  Moreau,  whom  he 
met  while  browsing  in  the  print-shops  of 
Old  New  York.  Mr.  Moreau  was  the  first 
American  collector  that  illustrated  books 
and  did  his  own  inlaying.  Morrell  kept  a 
book  and  print  shop  in  Nassau  Street, 
and  there  young  Toedteberg  met  John 
Allan,  the  first  collector  of  illustrated 
books  especially  pertaining  to  early  New 
York. 

"  Mr.  Allan  asked  me  one  day  what  I 
did  with  my  prints,"  said  Mr.  Toedteberg. 
"I  showed  him  my  scrap-book.  I  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  inlaying.  It  was 
unkno^vn  in  Germany.  Mr.  Allan  told 
me  how  they  ought  to  be  preserved,  and 
directed  me  to  Mr.  Trent,  who  subse- 
quently inlaid  several  books  for  me — all 
fina  work.  From  a  dabbler  in  water-color 
I  turned  to  inlaying  for  myself,  and  in 
1866  adopted  it  as  a  profession.  A  year 
later  I  met  Mr.  Augustin  Daly,  who  was 
probably  the  most  extensive  illustrator 
this  country  has  known,  and  for  more 
than  twenty  years  I  did  much  of  the  ex- 
tra illustration  of  his  fine  library." 

Mr.  Toedteberg  brings  to  inlaying  the 
refinement  of  the  artist  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  book-lover.  So  much  of 
himself  goes  into  the  books  he  illustrates 
that  it  is  with  reluctance  that  he  parts 
with  them.  A  print  recalls  to  him  the 
history  of  the  subject,  and  the  time  that 
produced  it.  The  a'"nals  of  the  English 
and  American  stage  are  at  his  tongue's 
end. 

The  "Book  Lover's  Enchiridion,"  by 
Alexander  Ireland,  extended  from  one  to 
six  volumes,  Mr.  Toedteberg  considers  his 
finest  work,  and  critics  are  not  wanting 


to  declare  it  the  finest  inlaying  ever  done 
in  this  country. 

To  his  latest  work,  the  illustration  of 
the  Grolier  Catalogue  of  the  exhibit  of 
Select  Works  of  the  Poet  Laureates  of 
England,  he  has  brought  all  the  enthusi- 
asm of  his  younger  days. 

"  I  made  it  for  myself,"  he  declares 
with  the  jealous  ardor  of  the  true  book- 
lover,  "  and  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  keep 
it.  The  smaller  catalogue  I  illustrated 
was  carried  off  to  Philadelphia  before  I 
had  time  to  enjoy  it." 

The  Gxolier  Catalogue,  now  waiting  for 
the  binder,  has  120  prints,  including  all 
the  burial-places  of  the  laureates  and  all 
the  portraits  but  one — Nahum  Tate 
(1652-1715).  In  lieu  of  this  portrait  is 
a  water-color  laurel  wreath  to  inclose  the 
print  if  ever  found,  with  the  poet's  name 
inscribed  on  a  tablet  at  the  base.  Mr. 
Toedteberg  has  inserted  the  portrait  of 
Lawrence  Eusden  (1688-1730),  which  the 
Grolier  Club  was  unable  to  find. 

The  work-shop  of  the  quaint  old  in- 
layer  would  delight  a  Holland  housewife. 
Many  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  prints 
are  stored  in  the  huge  wooden  bin  against 
the  north  wall,  while  everywhere  are 
cases  containing  pictures  and  manuscripts 
in  various  stages  of  preparation  for  in- 
laying, all  carefully  classified.  Here  and 
there  are  personal  tributes  from  grateful 
patrons.  Not  the  least  interesting  sou- 
venir is  a  small  terra-cotta  bust  of  Henry 
Irving,  which  the  great  actor  had  made 
expressly  for  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  and 
which  the  latter  presented  to  Mr.  Toedte- 
berg in  appreciation  of  the  books  he  had 
illustrated  for  him. 

Simple  is  the  inlayer's  paraphernalia: 
A  large  table  of  smooth,  immaculate  sur- 
face, scissor,  ruler,  knives,  paste-pot,  and 
drying-press.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
art  of  inlaying  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  paper;  not  only  the  paper  upon 
which  the  cuts  are  printed,  but  that  which 
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the  iuiayer  selects  for  the  insertion  of  the 
illustrations. 

'*  This  sharp  knife/'  says  the  old  gen- 
tleman^ with  a  humorous  twinkle,  "  I  use 
upon  English  paper,  which  is  hard  and 
unyielding.  The  dull  knife  I  keep  for 
German  paper,  which  by  the  way  is  man- 
ufactured at  Hoboken^  and  costs  about 
one-fourth  the  price  of  English  paper,  but 
cannot  be  used  for  fine  work.*' 

It  is  the  inequality  of  modern  paper 
that  tends  to  preserve  inlaying  as  a  hand- 
icraft. It  is  not  probable  that  it  will 
ever  be  supplanted  by  the  machine.  The 
value  and  the  beauty  of  the  art  lies  too 
largely  in  the  delicacy,  the  deftness  of 
the  inlayer's  handling  —  the  personal 
touch* 

"  Good  wood  or  steel  prints  are  becom- 
ing very  scarce,^'  says  Mr.  Toedteberg. 
''Since  1880  I  find  magazine  prints  al- 
most useless  for  inlaying.     The  paper 


upon  which  they  are  printed  crumbles  and 
rubs  oflE  in  little  wads  when  moistened, 
so  that,  in  splitting  or  separating  the 
print  from  its  background,  it  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  injure,  if  not  totally 
destroy  it.^' 

To  split  or  separate  a  wood,  steel,  or 
lithographic  print  from  its  paper  back- 
ground, bevelling  the  edge  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  to  fit  as  perfectly  as  a  mosaic 
into  the  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  bevelled 
edge  of  the  drawing-paper  window  pre- 
pared for  it,  preserving  when  the  paste  is 
dried  a  flat  surface  that  leaves  no  trace  of 
where  print  begins  and  margin  leaves  off, 
may  seem  to  the  uninitiated  very  simple 
work. 

Only  when  the  unskilled  attempts  to 
follow  the  directions  of  the  skilled  does 
he  realize  the  important  part  personal 
touch  plays  in  the  inlayer's  art. 

Lida  Rose  McCdbe. 
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THERE  is  something  peculiarly  mod- 
em in  the  idea  of  a  Belgian 
''  Shakespeare  '^  riding  in  an  automobile. 
From  his  works  one  would  expect  rather 
to  see  in  Maeterlinck  a  mediaeval,  unreal 
sort  of  person,  speaking  in  monosyllables 
and  repetitions,  living  apart  from  the 
world  and  interested  only  in  Fate  and 
Destiny.  The  two  pictures  published  in 
this  number  of  The  Book  Buyek  are 
most  characteristic.  They  show  the  poet 
as  he  really  is,  and  not  as  one  might  easily 
imagine  him,  for  example,  from  his  "L^In- 
truse,^'  or  '^  Les  Aveugles,"  or  even  from 
his  later  essays  on  life  and  philosophy. 
Personally,  as  I  have  had  occasion  before 
to  point  out  in  connection  with  his  recent 
books,  Maeterlinck  is  not  at  all  a  mystic. 
It  is  the  manner  only,  and  of  his  work — 
not  of  the  poet  himself.    For  instance,  of 


his  experiences  as  a  chauffeur  he  wrote 
recently :  "  But  these  mighty  mysteries — 
the  inexplicable  miracle  that  permits  two 
wheels  of  the  same  dimensions,  revolving 
on  the  same  axis  and  moved  by  the  same 
motor,  to  perform  an  equal  number  of 
turns — at  present  concern  me  not.  Be- 
neath my  tremulous  hand  the  monster  is 
docile  and  ready,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
road  the  fields  of  com  flow  peacefully 
onward,  like  veritable  rivers  of  green. 
.  .  .  I  conquer  the  plains,  which  bow 
down  before  me  .  .  .  the  pace  grows 
faster  and  faster  ...  at  flrst  the 
road  comes  moving  toward  me  like  a  bride 
waving  palms,  rhythmically  keeping  time 
to  some  melody  of  gladness.  But  soon  it 
throws  itself  madly  upon  me,  rushing  un^ 
der  the  car  like  a  furious  torrent  whose 
foam  dashes  over  my  face;  it  drowns  me 
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beneath  its  waves,  it  blinds  me  with  its 
breath.  It  is  as  though  wings,  as  though 
myriad  wings  that  ore  cannot  see,  trans- 
parent wings  of  great  supernatural  birds 
that  dwell  on  invisible  mountains  swept 
by  eternal  snow,  have  come  to  encircle  my 
eyes  and  my  brow  with  their  vast  fresh- 
ness." This  is  the  manner — the  touch  of 
poetic  mysticism  —  the  eternal  wonder- 
ment in  all  his  work  of  the  inexplicable 
mystery  even  of  common  things  and  ol 
the  simple  events  of  every-day  life. 


In  his  "  Treasure  of  the  Humble  "  he 
carries  his  manner  of  mysticism  a  step 
farther,  "  What  can  this  be,"  he  says, 
"  that  I  speak  of  here  iii  connection  with 
love  only,  but  which  may  well  take  place 
in  the  smallest  events  of  life?  Is  it  I 
know  not  what  sacrifice  or  inner  embrace  ? 
Is  the  profoundest  desire  to  be  soul  for 
a  soul,  or  the  consciousness  ever  quicken- 
ing within  us  of  a  presence  of  a  life  that 
is  invisible  but  equal  to  our  own  ?  I  know 
not;  but  in  truth  it  is  then  that  we  feel 
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that  there  lurks^  somewhere,  an  unknown 
force  .  .  .  that  we  are  treasures  of 
an  unknown  God/'  This  is  an  extreme 
example  of  the  vague  effort  to  express 
in  phrases  of  rare  heauty  the  deep,  un- 
derlying meaning  of  life.  It  is  when  the 
poet  leaves  this  vague  manner  of  specu- 
lation, and,  as  in  "  Wisdom  and  Destiny  " 
and  "  The  Life  of  the  Bee,''  turns  to  the 
actual  observation  of  life — every-day  life 
as  he  knows  it  and  has  studied  it — that 
he  seems  to  me  to  take  first  stand  as  a 
philosopher  and  as  a  writer  of  rare  imag- 
inative prose. 

I  met  Maeterlinck  for  the  first  time  at 
his  old  family  homestead  in  Oostacker, 
near  Ghent.  It  is  a  quaint  little  village 
in  Dutch  Flanders.  The  poet  himself 
thus  describes  the  surrounding  country: 
"It  is  a  sweet  and  pleasant  country, 
whose  love  for  brilliant  color  rivals  that 
of  Zealand  even,  the  concave  mirror  of 
Holland;  a  country  that  gladly  spreads 
out  before  us  as  so  many  pretty,  thought- 
ful toys  her  illuminated  gables  and  wag- 
ons and  towers ;  her  cupboards  and  clocks, 
that  gleam  at  the  end  of  the  passage;  her 
little  trees,  marshalled  in  line  along  quays 
and  canal-banks,  waiting,  one  might  al- 
most think,  for  some  quiet,  beneficent 
ceremony;  her  boats  and  her  barges,  her 
flower-like  doors  and  windows,  immacu- 
late dams,  and  elaborate,  many-colored 
draw-bridges;  and  her  little  varnished 
houses,  bright  as  new  pottery." 

The  Maeterlinck  homestead  is  not  one 
of  the  'Mittle  varnished  houses,"  but  a 
spacious,  comfortable-looking  house  in 
the  Flemish  style,  situated  well  back  from 
the  road^  and  almost  hidden  from  view  by 
an  abundance  of  shrubs,  trees,  and  flowers 
of  every  sort.  There  was  something  old- 
fashioned  and  home-like  even  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  garden  with  its  profusion 
of  "country"  flowers — ^hollyhocks,  roses 
on  climbing  vines,  bright-colored  mimosa. 


and  so  on — the  home  of  Maeterlinck's 
bees.  I  happened  to  ride  over  from  Ghent 
with  the  old  curate  of  the  village,  who 
pointed  out  the  place  with  pride  as  the 
home  of  "  Monsieur  Maurice,"  where  he 
lived  and  worked  in  order  to  be  "  far  from 
the  crowd."  It  seemed  at  first  glance 
that  it  must  have  been  some  such  place 
as  this  that  Maeterlinck  has  described  in 
his  poem  called  "  Home."  I  found  later 
that  the  guess  was  correct;  and  Maeter> 
linck,  though  he  has  now  taken  a  house 
in  Passy,  just  outside  of  Paris,  still  refers 
to  the  place  under  the  old  name.  It  was 
there  he  wrote  all  his  early  dramatic 
poems,  and  many  of  his  more  recent 
essays. 

I  recall  some  of  the  incidents  of  my 
first  meeting  with  him.  The  day  hap- 
pened to  be  extremely  hot — even  for  mid- 
summer in  Flanders.  As  I  arrived  at  the 
porter's  lodge  in  front  of  the  old  house 
Maeterlinck  appeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust 
down  the  road  on  his  wheel.  He  looked 
as  little  as  possible  like  any  preconceived 
notions  anyone  could  have  had  of  a  Bel- 
gian Shakespeare  or  a  poet  of  mysticism. 
The  first  impression  was  that  of  a  young 
man  of  about  five  and  thirty,  of  medium 
height,  light  complexion,  blond  hair, 
clear  blue  eyes,  rather  thick-set  in  build, 
recalling  rather  the  type  of  the  French 
country  gentleman  than  the  literary  man 
and  poet. 

A  picturesque-looking  servant  met  us 
at  the  door;  and  Maeterlinck  at  once  put 
everything  at  ease  by  remarking  apropos 
of  the  bottle  of  old  Flemish  that  was 
served  that,  while  he  undoubtedly  pre- 
ferred French  for  writingy  in  drinking 
nothing,  after  all,  could  compare  with  the 
good  wine  of  the  country. 

The  conversation  turned  presently  to 
the  literary  life  of  Paris.  In  his  own 
words  it  is  a  phase  of  life  that  actually 
gives  him  the  "horrors."  He  avoids  it 
whenever  possible.    "  Brussels,"  he  said. 
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"  is  bad  enough.  As  for  Paris — literary 
Far  is — log-rolling  and  lion-hunting — 
tigh !  .  .  .  je  la  d^teste ! "  The  re- 
cent experiences  of  some  of  Maeterlinck's 
friends  who  tried  to  lionize  him  in  Lon- 
don show  how  firmly  he  holds  to  his 
most  commendable  dislike  of  self-adver- 
tising. 

In  regard  to  his  own  work  Maeteriinck 
rarely  speaks,  as  I  have  often  heard  from 
friends  of  his  in  Paris,  even  to  those  who 
know  him  best.  I  remember,  however, 
one  phrase  he  used  when  the  subject  was 
mentioned  that  seemed  to  sum  up  in  » 
characteristic  way  his  ideas  of  working 
methods.  His  expression  was  that  he 
"  abhorred  routine  as  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum."  "  My  whole  plan  of  work,"  he 
said,  "  amounts  simply  to  the  develop- 
ment of  some  central  idea  selected  from 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  actual  and  funda- 
mental truth.  In  'Palomidea/  for  in- 
stance, the  idea  is  passion ;  in  '  L'lntruse ' 
it  is  the  slow,  haunting  fear  of  death,  and 
80  on.  Beyond  that  my  hooks  and  poems 
speak  best  for  themselves." 

In  speaking  of  the  theatre  he  seemed 
surprised  that  any  attempt  should  ever 
be  made  to  give  any  one  of  his  poems  n 
stage  production.  In  view  of  the  criti- 
cisms on  the  performance  in  New  York 


of  "  P^Utas  et  M6Iisande,"  by  Mrs.  Pat 
Campbell,  his  ideas  on  the  theatre  are 
most  instructive.  According  to  Maeter- 
linck's views  the  ideal  theatre  is  the  stat- 
ic theatre — the  theatre  without  action, 
where  the  rfiles  are  taken  not  by  actors, 
but  by  puppets  and  marionettes.  A  pro- 
duction of  one  of  his  dramatic  poems 
according  to  modem  stage  methods  is  to 
him  an  impossibility.  "  I  have  grown  to 
believe,"  he  says,  "  that  an  old  man  seated 
in  his  arm-chair,  waiting,  interpreting 
without  comprehending,  the  silence  of 
the  doors  and  the  windows,  submitting 
with  bent  head  to  the  presence  of  hi« 
soul  and  destiny— I  have  grown  to  be- 
lieve that  he,  motionless  as  he  is,  does  yet 
live  in  reality  a  deeper,  more  human,  and 
more  universal  life  than  the  lover  who 
strangles  his  mistress,  the  captive  who 
conquers  in  battle,  or  the  husband  who 
avenges  his  honor."  In  a  word  the  real- 
ity, the  tragedy  of  life,  lies  not  in  action, 
but  in  silence  and  contemplation.  It  is 
not  a  theme  for  the  modem  theatre;  but 
it  is  the  very  essence  of  the  tmth  that 
Maeterlinck  seeks  to  express  in  all  his 
work.  It  is  what  has  brought  him  nearer 
than  any  other  modem  poet  to  the  ideals 
of  the  early  medieval  mysticism. 

Roland  PhiUips. 
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nPHE  Coronation  of  Edward  VII.,  "  by 
A  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  of  the  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas, 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  Em- 
peror of  India,^'  has  completely  filled  up 
the  outlook  of  English  people,  affecting 
almost  every  aspect  of  their  activity. 
The  publishers  have  made  much  capital 
out  of  the  event.  Literally,  hundreds  of 
publications  dealing  with  the  event  have 
appeared,  varying  from  the  most  search- 
ing critical  inquiries  into  the  practice  of 
coronations  down  to  books  for  the  nur- 
sery. Good  Words,  for  instance,  offered 
prizes  for  a  Coronation  Ode,  and  received 
1,047  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  sent  only  one, 
and  France  submitted  four.  The  British 
Museum  has  prepared  a  special  exhibition 
of  books,  prints,  and  objects  connected 
with  Coronations  of  the  past.  Much  sat- 
isfaction has  been  expressed  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Bodley  to  write 
an  official  history  of  the  Coronation. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  an  appreciation  of  literature,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  aspect  of  art  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  music,  has  not  been  a 
strong  point,  and  its  selection  of  its  his- 
torians in  the  past  has  been  discreet,  but 
never  distinguished.  Mr.  Bodley  may  be 
accounted  really  the  first  first-rate  man  of 
letters  who  has  been  commanded  to  write 
the  history  of  a  royal  function  in  modern 
times.  He  is  just  fifty,  and  comes  of  a 
Cheshire  family.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he 
joined  the  bar,  but  gave  up  practising  at 
an  early  period  of  his  varied  career.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  for  three 
years,  and  came  in  contact  with  the  King 
as  secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  for 
the  housing  of  the  working  classes.     Mr. 


Bodley  has  resided  for  many  years  in 
France,  and  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
into  the  institutions  of  the  country  have 
made  him  famous  with  French  and 
English  readers  alike.  The  writing  of 
the  official  book  on  the  historic  voyage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (as  Duke  of  York) 
on  board  the  Ophir  is  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace,  who  accom- 
panied the  Prince.  Meantime  the  pub- 
lishers are  pining  for  peace,  and  delaying 
most  of  their  important  ventures  until 
the  autumn. 

The  war,  of  course,  has  had  its  value 
to  the  publishers,  for  the  imposition 
of  a  corn-tax  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  help  pay  for  the  long- 
drawn-out  campaign,  has  given  quite  a 
new  interest  to  the  economics  of  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century.  Mr.  Herbert 
Paul,  who  has  left  the  Daily  News,  where 
he  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  ablest 
leader-writers,  will  publish,  through  Mae- 
millans,  a  "  History  of  Modern  England,^' 
beginning  with  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  which  will  form  an  interesting 
companion  to  Mr.  Morley's  "  Life  of  Glad- 
stone^*— the  most  notable  landmark  in 
the  autumn.  The  Macmillans  have  re- 
cently scored  by  some  of  their  sociological 
publications,  especially  Mr.  B.  S.  Eown- 
tree*s  little  book,  "  Studying  the  Eco- 
nomic Conditions  of  the  Town  of  York." 
This  essay  has  been  quite  an  eye-opener, 
and  has  run  through  three  editions  with- 
in six  months. 

Another  book  dealing  with  a  similar 
subject  is  Prince  Kropotkin^s  "Fields, 
Factories,  and  Workshops."  A  popular 
interest  in  economics  has  been  very  large- 
ly increased  by  the  indefatigable  work  of 
Mr.  Sidnev  Webb  and  his  wife.  Mr. 
Webb  has  had  a  most  important  influence 
on  the  extension  of  municipalization  in 
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London  life,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
lackadaisical  attitude  of  the  Liberal  and 
Conservative  parties  to  these  economic 
issues  that  has  robbed  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment of  much  of  its  old  interest  of  the 
average  citizen. 

Every  man  his  own  publisher  has  been 
partly  realized  by  Mr.  Demetrius  C. 
Boulger,  who  is  issuing  his  "  History  of 
Belgium  ^^  from  his  private  residence. 
Mr.  Boulger  is  a  most  industrious  worker. 
He  helped  Sir  Lepel  GriflSn  to  found  the 
Asiatic  Quarterly,  and  has  written  a  great 
deal  about  the  East.  Perhaps  he  is  best 
known  by  his  books  on  "  Chinese " 
Gordon. 

.  Some  important  art  books  are  an- 
nounced for  the  autumn.  Among  these 
there  is  a  translation  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Baessler's  ^^  Ancient  Peruvian  Art/^ 
which  has  been  translated  from  the  Qer- 
man  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane.  Mr.  Keane, 
who  is  an  Irishman,  once  described  him- 
self as  a  "hard-working  literary  man/' 
and  he  has  certainly  done  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  work  in  anthropology  and  eth- 
nology. His  most  recent  effort  has  been 
a  book  on  ancient  Ophir.  Only  two  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  book  on  Peru  will  be 
published.  Then  Mr.  Dent  will  issue  a 
book  by  Miss  Maud  Cruttwell  on  the 
"  Art  of  Luca  and  Andrea  della  Eobbia ''; 
and  Professor  Baldwin  Brown,  who  holds 
the  chair  of  Fine  Art  in  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, is  publishing,  through  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, an  important  book  on  "  The  Arts  in 
Early  England.'*  Professor  Brown  is  a 
son  of  the  well-known  Congregational 
divine,  Baldwin  Brown.  There  is  quite  a 
revival  of  interest  in  the  history  of  art, 
while  the  financial  value  of  pictures,  bric- 
a-brac,  and  books  is  being  exploited  in 
journalism  in  a  way  which  we  have  never 
done  before.  All  the  big  dailies  now 
make  a  practice  of  reporting  the  prices  at 
the  sales,  and  the  new  art  publication,  the 
Connoisseur,   which  made   a   feature   of 


this,  has  leapt  in  one  bound  into  extraor- 
dinary popularity. 

The  new  edition  of  Ruskin,  which  Mr. 
E.  T.  Cook  and  Mr.  Wedderburn  are  pre- 
paring, will  contain  many  of  the  deletions 
which  Buskin  made  on  his  final  manu- 
script, in  the  shape  of  notes  and  addenda. 
This  method  of  resurrection  has  roused 
the  anger  of  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm,  and 
there  is  certainly  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
from  Mr.  Beerbohm's  point  of  view;  for 
surely  an  enormous  amount  of  damage 
has  been  done  to  Stevenson  by  the  resur- 
rection of  every  little  scrap  that  he  ever 
wrote;  Eossetti  is  another  author  who  has 
suflEered  from  the  indiscretions  of  the 
busy-body.  To  reprint  an  author's  first 
thoughts  even  as  notes  to  his  text  is  on 
a  level  with  keeping  intact  the  scaffolding 
from  which  you  have  built  your  house. 
Ruskin  could  certainly  bear  being  re- 
printed in  an  artistic  manner;  for,  with 
all  his  instinct  for  form,  his  sense  of 
format  was  quite  mediocre. 

The  life  of  Lord  Dufferin  is  not  to  be 
written  yet  awhile,  although  Lady  Duf- 
ferin announces  that  she  will  be  glad  to 
receive  any  letters  which  may  be  useful 
in  the  writing  of  such  a  book.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  life  of  Lord 
Duflferin  would  make  an  extraordinary 
interesting  chapter  in  later  Victorian  his- 
tory, for  he  had  many  sides  to  his  char- 
acter. But  the  biographies  of  Ambassa- 
dors can  never  be  definitive  in  their  own 
life-time,  or  for  many  years  afterward,  as 
our  Foreign  Office  keeps  its  thumb  on 
much  that  would  illuminate  an  Ambassa- 
dor's career.  Even  at  the  Record  Office 
you  may  not  examine  foreign  documents, 
except  with  special  permission,  for  nearly 
a.  hundred  years  after  the  time  they  were 
written. 

The  interest  in  topography  to  which  1 
have  recently  referred  will  be  greatly  ex- 
tended by  the  series  of  volumes  dealing 
with  the  counties  of  England  from  their 
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literary  point  of  view,  which  Dr.  Hobert- 
8on  NicoU  has  planned.  Such  a  division 
of  literature  is  not  a  mere  geographical 
fact,  for  the  number  of  local  peculiarities 
in  this  country  is  quite  extraordinary  for 
such  a  small  area.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  diflEerence  between  the  men- 
tal outlook  of  Mr.  Hardy^s  peasants  and 
that  of  a  north-countryman  is  almost  as 
great  as  the  varying  stand-point  of  a  Ger- 
man and  a  Frenchman.  In  the  case  of 
all  books  in  dialect^  it  is  very  essential  to 
understand  local  conditions.  Dr.  NicoU 
has  long  been  interested  in  this  side  of 
literature,  for  his  house  issued  some  years 
ago  an  interesting  little  book  by  Miss 
Macdonnell  on  Wessex,  the  happy  hunt- 
ing-ground of  Thomas  Hardy. 

October  will  mark  the  centenary  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  which  still  goes  on  its 
way,  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  has  anything  like  the  influence  it  once 
possessed.  Jeffrey,  who  it  may  be  remem- 
bered married  as  his  second  wife  the  sis- 
ter of  Charles  Wilkes  of  New  York,  who 
was  the  nephew  of  John  Wilkes,  was  just 
nine-and-twenty  when  he  planned  the 
Eeview,  with  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  own 
rooms  at  Buccleugh  Place,  Edinburgh. 
Constable  published  it,  and  agreed  to 
take  the  risk,  and  was  allowed  to  have  the 
first  three  numbers  as  a  gift.  He  after- 
ward agreed  to  pay  ten  guineas  a  sheet, 
"  three  times  what  was  ever  paid  before 
for  such  work/*  but  the  minimum  was 
afterward  raised  to  sixteen  guineas,  and 
the  average  during  Jeffrey^s  reign  was 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  guineas. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  enormous  influ- 
ence that  the  Review  wielded  it  is  rather 
curious  to  know  that  in  its  flrst  years  the 
circulation  was  only  2,500  copies.  Jef- 
frey's wrong-headedness  is,  of  course, 
notable  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth.    His 


"  This  will  never  do,"  ha*  become  a  clas- 
sic. A  volume  of  ironic  value  might  be 
compiled  showing  the  estimates  of  Jeffrey 
side  by  side  with  the  verdicts  of  posterity. 
The  Edinburgh  Review  prides  itself  on  its 
anonymity,  but,  though  its  glory  has 
largely  departed,  one  wishes  the  old  stager 
many  years  of  grace. 

The  visit  of  the  American  polo  team  is 
creating  the  keenest  interest  among 
sportsmen,  and  the  literature  of  polo  has 
got  quite  a  fillip  in  consequence.  An  in- 
dustrious compiler  in  Somersetshire  has 
published  by  private  subscription  an  In- 
ternational Polo  Club  Guide,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  there  are  now  180  polo 
clubs  in  India^  69  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 
44  in  the  United  States,  45  in  Australasia, 
and  21  in  Argentina.  Captain  £.  D. 
Miller,  a  well-known  polo  player,  has  is- 
sued a  new  edition  of  his  famous  book  on 
the  subject.  Captain  Miller  was  former- 
ly in  the  Seventeenth  Lancers,  and  won 
the  Distinguished  Service  Order  in  South 
Africa,  where  he  went  out  with  the  Im- 
perial Yeomanry. 

The  play-houses  have  exhausted  them- 
selves for  the  season,  even  though  the 
wintry  character  of  the  weather  has  given 
them  a  longer  lease  of  life  than  is  usual 
in  "  summer.^^  Happily  "  Paolo  and 
Francesca''  and  ^'IJlysses'*  have  done 
well;  but  the  number  of  revivals,  such  as 
''  Caste  "  at  the  Haymarket,  "  Faust  *'  at 
the  Lyceum,  "Sapho,''  «Zaza,''  "The 
Gay  Lord  Quex,'*  and  so  on  indicates  a 
curious  dearth  of  dramatic  invention.  As 
I  write,  people  are  beginning  to  get  ab- 
sorbed in  the  great  outdoor  play,  the 
Coronation,  for,  amid  a  vista  of  barri- 
cades, London  is  like  a  city  under  siege. 
So  far  we  have  nothing  to  match  your 
beautiful  Dewey  arch. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 


BENJAMIN-CONSTANT  ^ 


"^^TEW  YOBKEBS,  when  they  read  in 
-'--^  the  papers  of  the  death  of  Benjamin- 
Constant,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  know 
that  the  brilliant  career  of  a  great  French 
painter  has  come  to  an  untimely  end;  few 
of  them,  however,  know  much  about  the 
man. 

Upon  the  long  list  of  his  subjects — 
royal,  eminent,  wealthy,  beautiful,  from 
vrhich  he  produced  those  masterpieces  of 
modem  art — it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
dwell,  but  to  the  memory  of  his  magnani- 
mous disposition  toward  the  ambitious 
young  painter  I  would  pay  most  grateful 
tribute. 

To  the  average  student  of  the  Acade- 
mic Julian  he  was  a  critical  and  an  aus- 
tere man,  whose  weekly  visit  to  the 
atelier,  on  alternate  months,  was  antici- 
pated with  dread  and  an  inward  sinking 
of  the  heart.  He  kept  the  class  waiting 
one,  two,  or  even  three  hours  in  excita- 
tive, instant  expectation  of  his  arrival, 
and  then,  with  a  hurried  glance  at  the 
week^s  work,  he  left  it  discouraged  and 
tearful. 

But  he  was  a  different  man  seen  in  his 
sanctum  sanctorum,  the  working  atelier 
of  the  Eue  Pigalle;  the  most  exacting,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  most  inspiring,  mas- 
ter. 

Descended  from  a  long  line  of  states- 
men and  scholars,  Benjamin-Constant  was 
dignified  and  friendly  in  bearing  and  a 
brilliant  conversationalist.  It  was  my  ex- 
ceptional privilege  to  be  under  his  private 
tuition  (not  tuition  in  the  usual  sense,  for 
Benjamin-Constant  would  never  accept 
any  remuneration  for  such  counsel)  dur- 
ing seven  years  of  my  student  life  in  Paris. 
Three  qualities  in  the  student  were  nec- 


*  Benjamln-Oonstant  always  wrote  hie  name  with  the  hyphen 
and  strongly  wished  it  written  so.  Thus  (Benjamin-Constant) 
it  is  catalogued  in  France.— J.  H. 


essary  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  maitre. 
Pirst^  I  may  place  sincerity;  then  volonti 
and  an  eye  for  color,  which  latter,  he  al- 
ways said,  was  a  gift  of  the  bon  Dieu, 
and  not  something  to-  be  imparted  by  the 
professor  or  acquired  by  the  Sieve. 

''TravailUz!''  ("Work  1^0  was  his 
watchword;  and  volonte,  the  sustained, 
all-powerful  love  of  work  which  givcB 
the  facility  for  concentrated  application 
through  the  years,  won  from  him  highest 
eulogium.  Myself  trained  to  careful  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  day,  I  could  not 
join  those  who  came  to  his  atelier  on  Sun- 
day mornings;  therefore  I  was  privileged 
to  come  to  him  any  week  day  for  counsel 
and  criticism. 

This  was  a  more  amazing  concession  to 
American  principle  than,  at  first,  would 
seem,  when  we  consider  the  enormous  de- 
mands upon  the  time  of  the  painter  made 
by  the  Beaux  Arts,  the  Acad6mie  Julian, 
the  numerous  public  and  social  functions 
for  which  he  was  eagerly  sought,  and 
then,  above  all,  by  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  his  own  work. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  maitre  on  a  week 
day  morning  before  eight  o'clock,  as  he 
takes  an  egg  and  cafe  au  lait  in  the  atelier, 
as  was  his  custom.  The  light  meal  i& 
rapidly  eaten  while  chatting,  then  he 
looks  at  my  work,  begins  to  talk  art,  and 
warms  into  enthusiasm.  Words  pour 
forth;  relentless  criticism  spiced  with 
brilliant  flashes  of  wit;  words  that  burn 
and  reproach;  words  that  sink  down  into 
the  soul  to  inspire  through  all  the  future 
years,  never  to  be  forgotten;  comparison 
to  his  own  portraits,  which,  one  after  an- 
other, in  different  stages  of  progress,  he 
draws  to  the  light;  reference  to  the  work 
or  the  life  and  methods  of  Titian,  Eubens, 
or  Rembrandt  (the  only  artist,  he  said, 
who  has  succeeded  in  painting  an  eye  and 
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putting  the  soul  into  it  without  spoiling 
the  eye) ;  graphic  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  Orient,  and  in  his  word-picture  its 
flowing  color  flashes  before  the  eye. 

What  a  magnificent  spectacle  is  the 
man  in  his  enthusiasm;  what  superb  en- 
ergy, physical  and  mental,  with  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  and  a  grasp  of  sub- 
ject that  would  have  made  him  a  power 
in  other  walks  of  life,  had  he  chosen. 

Sometimes  he  talked  of  America,  and 
one  of  its  happy  remembrances  to  him 
was  meeting  George  Inness  here,  a  paint- 
er he  warmly  admired. 

"  I  do  not  go  to  America  now,*^  he 
i^ould  say,  "because  the  Americans  do 
me  the  honor  to  come  to  me,  but  the 
women  and  the  skies,  how  charming 
they  are  over  there ! .  Amerique  (fest  mon 
-amour  I  '* 

Benjamin-Constant  did  not  tolerate  the 
^  la  made  painters.    "  It  is  a  new  disease 


of  the  eyes,^'  he  used  to  say,  "  and  never 
existed  when  I  was  a  student.^^  He  rev- 
erenced the  old  masters;  he  loved  his  art 
and  worked  with  all  the  passionate  aban- 
don of  his  warm^  southern  nature. 

Thinking,  across  the  water,  of  the  stu- 
dio at  27  Rue  Pigalle,  wherein  the  voice 
of  mon  cher  mmtre,  Benjamin-Constant, 
will  never  be  heard  more,  the  beloved 
people  of  his  brush — his  beautiful  wife, 
his  sons,  his  father-in-law,  and  that  ten- 
derly loved  old  aunt — seem  to  look  out 
mournfully  from  their  frames  behind  the 
richness  of  the  Oriental  stuffs;  the  op- 
pressive silence  of  desertion,  the  unbear- 
able sense  of  emptiness  of  fame  and  dis- 
tinction, would  be  overpowering  could  we 
not  look  confidently  and  joyfully  beyond, 
knowing  "that  death  is  the  opening  of 
the  pearly  gate  going  into  life.*^ 

Julia  Haven. 

New  York,  June  7, 1902. 
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IT  was  Artemus  Ward  who  remarked  of 
Chaucer  that  "he  was  a  great  poet 
— only  he  couldn^t  spel"  With  people 
who  collect  things — even  autograph  let- 
ters worth  collecting — I  fancy  there  is  in 
the  minds  of  the  multitude  something 
similarly  wrong.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
put  even  the  worthy  autograph  seeker  on 
a  par,  as  Mr.  Joline  expresses  it  in  his 
Afeditations  of  an  Autograph  Collector , 
with  the  collectors  of  "  birds^  eggs,  butter- 
flies, hotel-paper,  tea-cups,  and  Japanese 
sword-guards.^'  But  that  is  the  opinion 
only  of  the  Philistines  and  the  "  profane 
vulgar.'^  Meanwhile  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  best  biography  is  the  auto- 
biography of  informal  letters  and  corre- 
spondence; and  of  these  Mr.   Joline  in 

Meditations  or  an  Autoqbaph  Collbctor.    A.  H.  Jo- 
line.   Harper  &  Brothers,  8vo,  $8.00  net. 


his  new  book  has  served  a  delightful  lit- 
erary feast. 

One  of  the  first  letters  reproduced  is  a 
note  from  Queen  Victoria  to  her  "gay 
and  gallant ''  Premier  Melbourne.  Read- 
ers of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Rus- 
sell will  recall  the  influence  attributed  to 
the  young  queen  immediately  after  her 
accession  to  the  throne  upon  English  life 
both  of  court  and  society.  The  entire 
spirit  of  the  court  life  of  the  preceding 
reign — its  coarse  freedom  of  speech  and 
especially  its  attitude  toward  women — 
was  changed.  A  new  order  was  brought 
about.  Chivalry  was  re-bom.  In  the 
following  letter  to  Melbourne,  written 
shortly  after  she  had  come  to  the  throne, 
is  charmingly  illustrated  the  manner  of 
the  young  queen  toward  the  favorite  min- 
ister of  the  time: 
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If  Lord  Melbourne  isn't  very  tired,  c*d  he  come 
heref  He  needn't  dress,  but  can  come  just 
as  he  is.  I  have  heard  much  wh.  enrages  me  and 
it  w*d  be  such  a  thing  if  you  c*d  come  here  for  a 
minute  unless  you  are  tery  tired  ;  just  say  yes  or 
no.  If  you  c*dn*t  get  your  carriage  quickly,  I 
c*d  send  mine.  I  hear  you  spoke  so  beautifully. 
The  Duke  must  be  in  his  dotage. 

It  was  this  spirit  of  naturalness  and 
of  personal  consideration  that  counted  for 
much  in  the  queen^s  early  popularity  at 
court.  As  this  author  suggests^  we  may 
well  wonder  "whether,  when  the  snows 
of  eighty-one  winters  were  on  her  brow, 
she  could  recall  distinctly  the  time  of  her 
dashing,  showy  prime  minister  and  the 
artless  utterance  of  the  young  girl  who 
had  just  assumed  the  crown  which  she 
wore  so  nobly  for  more  than  sixty  years.'* 

In  the  matter  of  our  own  history  we 
learn  that  the  paths  of  the  collector,  for 
example,  of  "  Revolutionary  Americana,*' 
are  "far  from  being  paths  of  peace.*' 
Speaking  of  collecting  "signers" — ^those 
who  on  that  "  warm  July  afternoon  were 
committing  themselves  to  the  famous  fal- 
lacy that  ^all  men  are  created  equal*" — 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  author  has  this  to  say: 

On  reflection,  I  recall  that  historically  they  did 
not  sign  in  July,  but  dribbled  along  through 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1776  and  even  later, 
so  that  some  signed  who  were  not  entitled  to  sign 
and  others  failed  to  sign  who  ought  to  have 
signed. 

But  that  is  a  detail.  We  must,  of 
course,  take  it  for  granted  that  Trum- 
bull's picture  of  all  the  "  signers  **  gath- 
ered around  the  table  with  John  Han- 
cock, "clad  in  black,  and  several  times 
bigger  than  any  of  his  fellow-Congress- 
men, sitting  cross-legged  in  the  chair  of 
state,"  was  the  correct  representation  of 
what  actually  happened.  The  main  point 
is  that  most  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion were  very  chary  of  signing  else- 
where. The  author  reproduces,  however, 
a  few  of  their  letters;  but  they  are  of  in- 


terest chiefly  to  collectors  and  students 
of  "Americana." 

As  for  the  colonial  patriots  in  Congress 
— "  A  plague,"  says  the  author,  "  on  those 
mousers  who  go  about  finding  new  and 
hitherto  unsuspected  Continental  Con- 
gressmen. Just  when  I  think  I  have  fin- 
ished my  set  some  new  man  turns  up 
who  never  served  .  .  .  and  could  not 
write  a  letter.  If  he  did  the  man  who 
received  it  burned  it  promptly.  He  usual- 
ly hails  from  North  Carolina  or  New 
Jersey.  My  study  of  history  tells  me 
that  North  Carolina  devoted  most  of  her 
energies  during  the  Bevolution  to  choos- 
ing Congressmen  who  were  unwilling  to 
write." 

The  later  patriots  were  more  prodigal 
of  their  signed  letters,  and  many  of  their 
"autographs"  are  of  exceptional  inter- 
est. I  must  quote  one  from  the  stanch 
old  patriot,  Andrew  Jackson.  The  letter 
was  sent  in  reply  to  a  congratulatory 
resolution  from  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture regarding  the  "preservation"  of 
New  Orleans,    This  is  the  letter : 

Georgetown,  18  Nov.,  1815. 
Sib  : — The  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  New 
York  which  you  were  charged  to  transmit  to  me 
was  received  in  due  time.  .  .  .  For  myself 
and  my  associates  I  beg  to  return  the  most  sincere 
thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  that  re- 
spectable body  has  been  pleased  to  speak  of  our 
exertions. 

Undoubtedly  these  exertions  were  attended 
with  very  extraordinary  success — but  no  more,  I 
think,  than  we  may  always  look  for  when  our 
cause  is  just  and  Heaven  is  on  our  side.  The 
people  in  the  world  are  more  capable  than  ours  of 
the  "  highest  military  results  "  when  they  fight  for 
their  independamv  («tc)  if  a  fair  opportunity  be 
offered  them  of  displaying  the  qualities  which 
really  belong  to  them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

With  great  respect 

Yr.  mo.  obt  st. 

ANDREW  JACKSON 

Major  Genl  Ck)mdg  D  of  the  South 

Excellency 
Danl.  D.    Tompkins 
New  York. 
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The  discussion  of  propriety  that  has 
usually  preceded  the  publication  of  the 
correspondence,   say,   of   the   Brownings 
and  of  other  literary  celebrities,  the  true 
autograph  collector  settles  off-hand — ^by 
printing  the  letters.    There  is  one  letter 
from  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett  printed 
here  that   I   do  not  remember   in  the 
Brownings'  published  correspondence.   It 
was  written  to  Mr.   Mathews,  the  first 
American  publisher  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
works.    I  quote  it  only  in  part.    Refer- 
ring to  the  dedication  of  one  of  Poe^s 
books  to  her  she  says : 

Ton  amase  me  when  yoa  saj  that  Mr.  Poe 
has  dedicated  a  book  to  me  and  abased  me  in  the 
preface  of  it.  That  I  shonld  [say  was]  Roman 
justice,  if  it  were  not  American.  I  know  him  for 
a  writer  of  considerable  power. 

Of  Bobert  Browning,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  the  year  after  this  letter  was 
written,  she  says:  "Mr.  Browning  has 
just  published  another  number  of  Bells 
and  Pomegranates,  in  which  his  great, 
original  faculty  throws  out  new  colors 
and  expands  in  new  combinations.  A 
great  poet  he  is — a  great  poet  he  will  be 
— for  to  work  and  to  live  are  one  with 
him.  The  '  Plight  of  the  Duchess '  in  his 
last  number  has  wonderful  things  in  it, 
and  the  versification  is  a  study  for  poets. 
Walter  Savage  Landor  has  lately  ad- 
dressed the  following  verses  to  him. 
They  are,  I  believe,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished. 

TO  ROBERT  BROWNING 

There  is  a  delight  in  singing  though  none  hear 
Beside  the  singer ;  and  there  is  delight 
In  praising,  thoagh  the  praiser  sit  alone 
And  see  the  praised  far  off  him,  far  above. 
Shakespeare  is  not  (mr  poet,  but  the  world's, 
Therefore  on  him,  no  speech ;  and  short  for  thee. 
Browning !    Since  Chaucer  was  alive  and  hale 
No  man  has  walked  along  our  roads  with  step 
So  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  or  tongue 
So  varied  in  discourse.    But  warmer  climes 
Give   brighter   plumage,  stronger   wing;    the 

breeze 
Of  Alpine  heights  thou  playest  with,  borne  on 


Beyond  Sorrento  and  Amalfl,  where 

The  Siren  waits  thee,  singing  song  for  song  f 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Dickens 
at  one  time  "  threw  himself  headlong  into 
the  doubtful  undertaking  of  the  new  daily 
paper,  the  Daily  News."  Mrs.  Browning 
refers  to  it  in  the  letter  just  cited,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  Tennyson  had  just 
been  pensioned — "  but  for  the  rest,  is  said 
rather  to  smoke  than  to  make  poems.^' 
It  is  an  instructive  verdict,  especially  as 
one  reads  on  and  finds  that  "this  Eng- 
land of  ours  is  behind  other  nations  in 
civilization  .  .  .  our  hands  are  not 
clean  enough  to  invite  poets  across  our 
thresholds.'* 

If  it  is  difficult  for  the  author,  as  he 
says,  to  "tear  himself  away  from  the 
English  literature  cases,'*  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  of  quot- 
ing almost  at  random  from  the  many 
good  things  he  has  collected.  One  letter 
from  Buskin  is  too  good  to  miss.  Under 
date  of  July  24,  1871,  the  "master  of 
English  prose  '*  writes  as  follows  apropos 
of  his  experience  with  doctors  to  a  friend 
whom  he  addresses  as  "my  dearest 
Tom '' : 

Me  docile  to  doctors  I  I  watched  them  (I  had 
three)  to  see  what  they  knew  of  the  matter ;  did 
what  they  advised  for  two  days ;  found  they  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  illness  and  were  killing 
me.  I  had  inflammation  of  the  bowels — and  they 
gave  me  ice  I  And  tried  to  nourish  me  with  milk. 
Another  twelve  hours  and  I  should  have  been  past 
hope.  I  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  draught  of 
ice-water,  burning  with  insatiable  thirst — and  or- 
dered the  doctors  out  of  the  house.  Everybody 
was  in  an  agony,  but  I  noore  and  raged  till  they 
had  to  give  in.  .  .  .  In  twenty-four  hours  I 
had  brought  the  pain  under,  in  twenty-four  more 
I  was  safe,  and  here  I  am,  thank  God,  to  aU  in- 
tent and  purpose  quite  well  again  and  I  know 
something  of  doctors  that — well,  I  thought  Mo- 
li^re  hard  enough  on  them — but  he*s  compliment- 
ary to  what  I  shall  be  after  this.  Thanks  for  all 
your  good  love — but  do  try  to  understand  me  a 
little  better — indocilist,  when  I  choose,  of  human 
creatures,  but  yours  most  affectionately, 

John  Ruskin. 
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Most  of  the  "literary"  letters  repro- 
duced here  by  Mr.  Joline  have  something 
of  this  same  unexpected  personal  touch. 
One  finds  Sir  Walter  Scott  mixed  np  in 
petty  politics  and  worrying  over  the  out- 
come of  an  unimportant  election.  Alex- 
ander Pope,  "  writer  of  the  Essay  on  Crit- 
icism at  twenty-three  and  publisher  of  the 
first  instalment  of  the  Iliad  at  twenty- 
seven,"  is  shown  as  a  bargainer  in  small 
wine.  Pope  writes  to  "  Mr.  Slingsby 
Bethel,  at  his  house  on  Tower  Hill " : 

.  .  .  I  am  in  yr  debt  for  some  wine,  but 
what  I  now  write  to  you  upon  is  that  I  could  very 
much  wish  you  cd  take  8001  more  of  mine.  .  .  . 
I  am  adjusting  several  of  my  little  affairs  and  am 
payd  in  a  good  deal  of  money  which  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with.  I  must  also  speedily  de- 
termine on  a  purchase  with  yr  brother,  wch  ac- 
cording as  I  can,  or  cannot  imploy  ye  money,  I 
wd  settle  as  soon  as  possible. 

Tennyson  seems  from  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  be  in  the  same  state  of  aflBuence, 
debating  whether  or  not  to  accept  a 
check  that  has  been  sent  him  for  some 
of  his  work.  Laurence  Sterne  had  no 
such  compunctions.  He  even  goes  a  step 
farther  and  asks,  in  a  letter  to  David  Gar- 
rick,  for  a  loan  of  twenty  pounds.  One 
may  take  it  that  the  application  for  the 
loan  was  successful,  for  on  the  strength 
of  what  he  received  Sterne  went  to 
France,  and  world  literature  was  soon 
richer  by  the  publication  of  his  Senti- 
mental Journey. 

Of  letters  of  this  kind,  amusing,  enter- 
taining, all  intimately  personal,  the  list 
includes,  besides  the  English  literature 
"  cases,^^  many  of  the  best  literary  names 
of  America — Emerson,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
Longfellow,  Poe,  Whitman,  etc.,  etc. 
Some  of  these  letters,  as  of  the  others 
throughout  the  book,  are  "  scribbles,^^ 
written  on  some  unimportant  pretext  and 
of  interest  chiefly  to  the  enthusiast  on 
autographs.  But  most  of  them  have  at 
least  one  or  two  points  of  general  interest. 


or,  if  they  have  not,  are  made  interesting 
by  the  author^s  witty  "meditations." 
There  is  room  to  quote  only  one  more 
brief  example.  As  a  well-known  profes- 
sor at  Cambridge  used  to  say,  it  is  a 
"  delicious  exposure  of  soul  '^  from  a 
present-day  English  essayist. 

Deak  Sir  : — In  reply  to  your  question's — 

1.  My  work  being  maltiform  and  very  pressing, 
I  have  no  choice  between  the  day  and  the  night. 
I  must  use  both — the  physical  clock-work  seems 
to  run  down  about  4  p.m. 

2.  I  make  no  written  skeleton  or  first  draft — I 
round  off  my  sentences  in  my  head  before  com- 
mitting them  to  paper. 

8.  I  take  no  stimulants  at  work.  I  take  wine 
twice  a  day,  but  after  dinner  I  neither  e&t  nor 
drink — I  generally  sleep  soundly  as  soon  as  my 
head  touches  the  pillow. 

4.  I  can  work  anywhere  if  I  am  not  dis- 
turbed.   .    .     . 

6.  I  cannot  do  literary  or  other  brain  work  for 
more  than  3  hours  on  a  stretch. 

6.  I  am  utterly  unable  to  write  to  order,  that  is 
to  say  on  every  occasion — ^I  can  generally  write, 
but  there  are  occasions  when  for  weeks  I  am  con- 
scious of  an  invincible  disinclination — and  this  I 
never  force.    .    .    . 

7.  In  the  above  notes  I  have  been  speaking  en- 
tirely of  prose  composition.  Verse,  of  course, 
cannot  be  submitted  to  rule.  My  experience  is 
that  the  habit  of  regular  application  is  beneficial. 

Tours  faithfully, 

Edmund  Gossb. 

I  spoke  in  passing  of  the  interest^ 
apart  from  the  autographs,  in  the  au- 
thor's own  ^^meditations."  His  witty 
enthusiasm  for  his  hobby  is  not  the  least 
charm  of  the  book.  His  fondness  for 
these  "  relics  of  the  leaders  of  life  and  of 
literature  "  is  infectious.  One  cannot  but 
share  his  wish  that  when  these  letters 
come  to  be  "  scattered  among  the  bidders 
at  the  inevitable  auction-sale"  they  may 
come  into  the  hands  of  "  no  mere  bargain- 
hunter,  no  ^snapper-up  of  unconsidered 
trifles,'  but  one  endowed  with  the  capac- 
ity to  appreciate  whatsoever  things  are 
worthy  of  the  affection  of  the  lover  of  let- 
ters and  of  history.^ 


9> 


p.  Collier  &  Son. 


MR.   DAVIS'S  MATDRER  PERIOD 


TN  a  way  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis's 
-^  new  volume  of  novelettes  and  stories, 
now  appearing  under  the  title  of  "  Ran- 
son's  Folly,"  njay  be  said  to  celebrate  his 
literary  majority.  It  is  at  least  coinci- 
dent with  the  appearance  of  what  may 
fairly  be  called  his  maturer  period,  a  pe- 
riod which,  following  a  time  of  compara- 
tive inactivity,  is  marked  at  its  beginning 
by  BO  complete  a  work  as  "  Captain  Maclt- 
lin."  In  fact,  "  Hanson's  Folly  "  is  itself 
A  collection  of  this  maturer  fiction,  show- 
ing great  advance  over  his  earlier  work, 
good  though  that  was.  So  finished  a  talc 
of  sprightly  fancy  as  "  The  Bar  Sinister," 
or  so  complete  a  story  of  character  and 
action  as  "  The  Derelict "  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  in  the  days  of  Van 
Bibber.  The  vigor  and  humor  of  the 
novelette, "  Hanson's  Folly,"  are  familiar- 
ly Mr.  Davis's,  but  its  finish  and  power 


belong  to  this  newer  period.  In  the  best 
of  his  old  days  he  could  not  have  made 
so  long  a  tale  successful  on  so  slender  a 
plot  as  he  has  inimitably  done  with  "  In 
the  Fog." 

Perhaps  this  significance  of  the  book 
was  not  in  mind  when  his  publishers  de- 
termined to  distinguish  it  above  the  ordi- 
nary in  the  way  of  illustration  and  other 
embellishment.  Nevertheless,  it  has  fall- 
en out  happily,  and  the  excellent  draw- 
ings of  Frederic  Remington,  E.  M.  Ashe, 
Howard  Chandler  Christy,  Frederic  Dorr 
Steele,  and  Walter  Appleton  Clark  will 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  illustration 
and  celebration.  The  book  is,  in  fact, 
extraordinary  of  its  kind  in  illustration, 
a  fact  here  emphasized  by  showing  a 
specimen  from  the  pencil  of  each  of  the 
five  artists. 

This  development  in  Mr.  Davis's  art 
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could,  of  course,  have  been  expected  of 
any  able  man  beginning  young  and  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  his  work.  But  Davifl 
has  had  advantages,  beside,  that  few  en- 
joy, and  he  has  availed  of  them  to  the 
utmoBt.  In  the  first  place  he  was  a  news- 
paper reporter,  which  makes  for  experi- 
ence of  life  as  no  other  occupation  can. 
Then,  successful  financially  with  his  early 
stories — it  was  the  Gallegher-Van  Bibber 
period — he  was  able  to  enjoy  a  time  of 
travel,  covering  America  as  well  as  the 
conventional  European  centres.  Turning 
this  also  to  profit,  there  began  a  varied 
experience  of  some  years,  in  which  he  saw 
much  of  America  and  Europe,  and  some 
of  the  rest  of  the  worid.  He  was  by  turns 
correspondent,  editor,  story-writer,  and 
man  of  leisure. 

Then  came  the  wars.  He  stormed  San 
Juan  Hill  with  the  Rough  Riders.  He 
went  to  South  Africa  and  watched  the 
conflict  from  both  camps.  He  has  seen 
the  world  in  peace  and  in  war  through 


the  all-seeing  eyes  of  the  correspondent, 
just  as  he  formerly  studied  life  and  death 
in  two  cities  with  the  inquisitive  eyes  of 
the  reporter.  His  immensely  varied  ex- 
periences, great  and  small,  have  invariably 
been  undertaken  with  one  object  fully 
defined.  He  was  always  "  out  for  copy," 
with  all  the  alerijiess  of  observation  and 
keenness  of  inference  that  the  phrase 
means  in  its  best  application. 

When  such  an  experience  is  the  lot  of 
an  earnest  man  of  saving  humor,  one  of 
imagination,  of  alert  appreciation  of  life 
amounting  almost  to  boyishness,  and  hav- 
ing a  natural  knack  of  story-telling  with 
a  disposition  to  improve  it,  it  is  not  hard 
to  understand  how  the  greater  Davis  has 
developed  from  the  less.  Thus,  "  Ban- 
son's  Folly  "  is  the  Van  Bibber  book  plus 
this  wealth  of  ei^jerience,  observation, 
and  growth,  and  "  Captain  Macklin " 
bears  a  somewhat  similar  relation  to 
"  Soldiers  of  Fortune." 

Robert  Sterling  Yard. 


Oop/rlfbt.  lau*.  bj  Oharln  Sonli 


Oopfrigtat,  1101.  bj  P.  F.  OoUbti  k  Son. 
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jn^OUE  of  these  six  volumes  have  just 
^  appeared,  containing  1,134  handsome- 
ly printed  octavo  pages.  When  the  other 
two  volumes  are  published  the  English 
language  will  be  enriched  at  last  with  a 
work  which  has  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury filled  a  large  place  in  French  litera- 
ture. There  are  a  few  omissions,  none  of 
them  important  except  a  long  account  of 
Xapoleon,  which  is  to  appear  later.  The 
period  covered  by  the  first  four  volumes 
extends  from  the  birth  of  Chateaubriand, 
in  1768,  well  into  the  term  of  his  embassy 
at  Rome,  in  1829.  Considerable  skill  has 
been  shown  by  the  translator  in  rendering 
the  numerous  phrases  of  special  signifi- 
cance in  which  the  original  abounds — po- 
litical and  social  catchwords  that  have 
passed  into  history.  He  has  also  added  to 
Chateaubriand^s  notes  and  to  those  of  M. 
Edmond  Bire,  the  French  editor,  a  large 
number  of  short  biographical  sketches, 
which  enable  a  reader  to  follow  the  text 
without  too  frequent  recourse  to  books  of 
reference. 

Chateaubriand  was  the  foremost  man 
of  letters  in  France  during  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
with  some  surprise  that  we  find  ourselves 
now  acknowledging  this,  for  the  move- 
ments which  he  inaugurated  have  had 
their  successors,  and  these  successors 
themselves  have  passed  away.  "  Atala  " 
and  "  Bene ''  are  dead  books,  and  there  is 
no  sign  at  present  that  they  will  ever  be 
resuscitated.  But  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  literary  genius  that  gave 
them  birth,  no  question  that  they  were 
congenial  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

Thk  Memoibs  of  FBAR9018  Remb  Vicomte  db  Chatbau- 
BBiAND,  somrtimb  Ambasbadob  TO  Em GLAND :  being  a 
translation  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Hattos  of  the  M^moires 
d*Ontre  Tombe,  with  illnfitrations  from  contemporary  sonroet. 
In  six  Tolumes.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons.  London, 
Freemantle  &  Co.,  1903. 


Therefore,  when  the  distinguished  au- 
thor, almost  an  octogenarian,  whose  ca- 
reer in  literature  had  received  lustre  from 
his  eminence  in  diplomacy  and  glamour 
from  his  relations  with  charming  women 
— when  Chateaubriand,  the  old  literary 
and  social  lion,  wrote  the  last  words  of 
his  memoirs,  he  knew  that  not  only 
France,  but  all  Europe,  was  awaiting 
eagerly  the  secrets  of  his  life.  It  was  at 
one  time  his  desire  that  the  work  should 
not  be  published  until  many  years  after 
his  death,  but "  sad  necessity,^^  he  tells  us, 
compelled  him  to  sell  his  rights,  and  it 
appeared  in  1848-50,  earlier  than  he  de- 
signed, yet  still  a  voice  from  the  grave. 

It  found  an  echo,  this  familiar  goldeu 
voice,  in  thousands  of  hearts.  Men  and 
women  who  had  lived  through  the  last 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  wit- 
nessed the  disappearance  from  France  of 
all  the  muses  and  of  religion,  their  august 
mother,  and  had  then  hailed  with  joy  a 
return  of  pious  feeling  and  poetic  beauty 
with  Chateaubriand's  "Le  Genie  du  Chris- 
tianisme,"  listened  with  reverence  to  his 
familiar  tones.  The  less  cultured  world 
of  politics  and  fashion  was  curious  about 
personal  revelations.  Would  there  be  al- 
lusions to  old  scandals  ?  Would  secrets  of 
state  be  disclosed?  Critics  and  histori- 
ans, with  less  chance  of  being  disap- 
pointed, were  attentive  because  they  real- 
ized that  the  grave  of  Chateaubriand  held 
not  only  him  and  his  past,  but  a  France 
and  a  form  of  her  literature  that  had  per- 
ished forever.  His  genius  had  been  nour- 
ished in  feudalism,  had  stalked  gaunt  and 
homeless  through  revolutions,  had  em- 
braced and  been  rejected  by  despotism, 
had  flourished  with  artificial  vigor  under 
the  restored  monarchy,  and  then  died  of 
anemia  when  other  spirits  were  waxing 
strong  on  the  science  and  realism  of  the 
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middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some 
of  these  more  discriminating  persons 
maintained  that  the  genius  of  Chateau- 
briand had  always  fed  on  unsubstantial 
mists^  not  to  say  miasmas^  and  that  soimd 
reason  and  healthy  feeling  had  never  been 
its  food.  Of  this  number  was  Sainte- 
Beuve,who  relentlessly  pursued  the  splen- 
did apparition  of  Chateaubriand  and  en- 
deavored to  penetrate  his  mystery,  con- 
vinced of  his  being  a  sentimentalist,  a 
sensualist,  and  a  sophist. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  these  favorable 
expectations  were  founded  on  an  excessive 
opinion  of  Chateaubriand^s  greatness  of 
character.  And  yet  it  would  be  unfortu- 
nate for  us  if  we  should  underestimate  the 
"M6moires  d'Outre-Tombe,"  because  in 
general  we  agree  with  Sainte-Beuve.  They 
possess  a  not  inconsiderable  importance 
as  historical  material  and  a  very  real  value 
as  a  poriiion  of  Chateaubriand^s  literary 
product,  a  narrative  highly  colored  with 
personality,  the  autobiography  of  a  poet. 
Although  the  human  spirit  may  never 
again  present  a  phase  similar  to  that  age 
of  Werthers  and  Eenes  and  Childe  Har- 
olds, an  age  which  no  one  would  recall, 
nevertheless  there  will  always  be  men  in 
whom  sensibility  merges  readily  into  sen- 
timcntalism,  and  whose  noblest  qualities 
are  their  most  imminent  danger.  As  a 
continuation  of  Eousseau^s  Confessions, 
the  autobiography  of  his  most  celebrated 
disciple  holds  a  high  place  in  the  record 
of  modem  thought. 

The  degree  of  historical  importance 
which  the  Memoirs  possess  is  due,  para- 
doxically enough,  to  their  qualities  of  im- 
agination. Continuity,  fulness,  accuracy, 
and  impartiality  are  not  to  be  found  in 
them,  being  precluded  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  composed  and  still  more 
by  the  character  of  their  author.  But 
the  strength  of  his  imagination  and  his 
intense  personality,  while  leaving  no  place 
for    these    commonplace    but    necessary 


qualities  of  a  good  history,  produced 
pages  of  narrative  which  have  rarer  at- 
triljutes  of  truth  than  any  mere  chroni- 
cles. Certain  passages  of  his  life,  certain 
days  of  joy  or  sorrow,  were  seared  deep  in 
his  memory,  and  these  he  reproduced  with 
passionate  force  of  expression,  remember- 
ing the  essentials,  the  artistic  essentials, 
and  creatiug  anew  the  dead  past.  The 
first  volume,  treating  of  his  father's  lone- 
ly castle  in  Brittany,  his  first  poetic  emo- 
tions, his  bleak  school-days,  his  venture 
into  a  larger  world,  is  particularly  rich 
in  wonderful  pages.  And  all  through 
the  work  there  flash  upon  us  phrases  of 
self-revelation,  unguarded  confessions,  vi- 
olent charges  against  other  men,  vivid 
reminiscences  of  things  and  persons  great 
and  small,  nuggets  of  eloquence,  the  very 
gold  of  true  writing. 

With  all  this,  there  is  much  dross. 
One  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  genial 
metal  was  deposited  only  when  the  stream 
slept.  There  are  marked  inequalities  in 
the  current  of  his  narrative.  He  tells  us 
that  he  began  to  write  his  Memoirs  in 
1811,  and  continued  at  irregular  intervals 
till  1846.  The  foreign  ambassador,  when 
all  his  secretaries  and  lackeys  had  gone 
out  to  enjoy  the  gayeties  of  London,  or 
when  the  quiet  of  a  Berlin  winter  was  dis- 
turbed only  by  the  sentinel's  tread  at  the 
Brandenburg  Gate,  loved  to  contrast  his 
luxurious  surroundings  with  his  repressed 
childhood  in  a  sombre  tower,  with  his 
wanderings  among  American  Indians, 
with  his  penury  in  England  during  the 
Emigration.  And  whenever  he  took 
thought  in  this  way  the  purity  of  his  rec- 
ollections was  vitiated. 

We  always  have  to  distinguish  between 
Chateaubriand  as  he  regarded  himself 
and  would  fain  persuade  us  he  was,  and 
Chateaubriand  as  he  appears  really  to 
have  been.  He  viewed  himself  as  a  man 
of  sensibility,  as  a  nobleman  with  repub- 
lican breadth  of  horizon,  as  a  child  of 
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reason  converted  to  Christianity  and 
championing  a  distressed  church,  as  a 
very  important  statesman,  as  an  almost 
irresistible  conqueror  of  hearts,  as  the 
French  equivalent  of  Byron,  without  the 
vices,  he  hastens  to  tell  us,  of  the  English 
poet.  Some  of  these  claims  to  our  in- 
terest we  cannot  allow,  or  at  least  they 
do  not  interest  us.  In  some  respects,  his 
character,  even  in  his  own  presentation, 
seems  commonplace  when  not  fatuous. 
That  he  was  the  arch-sentimentalist  of 
his  time  in  France  and  the  inventor  of 
the  mal  du  siecle  is,  however,  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  him. 

There  remain  two  facts  upon  which  his 
fame  still  stands,  in  spite  of  Sainte-Beuve 
and  the  Zeit-Oeist.  In  the  first  place,  he 
possessed  a  great  literary  style,  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word,  a  style  that 
was  the  voice,  the  distillation  rather,  of 
an  opulent  temperament,  where  sense  and 
memory,  heart  and  intellect,  body  and 
soul,  existed  for  the  one  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing and  reproducing  the  world.  And,  sec- 
ondly, he  was  bom  opportunely.  Strictly 
speaking,  he  was  not  French,  but  a  Bre- 
ton. He  therefore  grew  to  manhood  out- 
side of  the  national  life,  and  was  drawn 
into  the  swirl  of  Paris  only  after  a 
dreamy,  introspective  youth  had  estab- 
lished within  him  a  standard  wherewith 
to  judge  the  common  kind  of  men.  He 
travelled  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi 
and  east  to  Jerusalem.  He  met  Washing- 
ton and  Napoleon.  If  his  family  was 
nearly  extinguished  by  the  guillotine 
and  by  Revolutionary  proscription,  he 
inherited  honors  under  the  restored 
Bourbons.  In  the  heyday  of  youth  he 
found  France  thirsting  for  sentiment 
and  romance  after  the  dreary  realism  of 
Diderot,  and  he  gave  her  "Atala*'  and 
'^  Ren6.'*  When  he  was  approaching  ma- 
turity he  found  her  full  of  yearning  for 
the  religion  which  the  Jacobins  had  pro- 
scribed, and  he  offered  her  the  "  Q6nie  du 


Christianisme,'^  with  its  successors.  Did 
any  other  man  of  letters  ever  enjoy  such 
opportunities  ? 

In  one  respect  the  Memoirs  have  not 
even  yet  been  sufficiently  edited.  Cha- 
teaubriand, either  carelessly,  or,  as  a  dis- 
quieting suspicion  whispers,  purposely, 
leaps  from  incident  to  incident  and  sd- 
dom  gives  us  a  date.  Moreover,  he  is 
quite  capricious  in  the  distribution  of 
space.  Months  that  were  crowded  with 
events  are  sometimes  passed  over  in  si- 
lence, and  again  a  whole  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  an  episode.  There  are  discon- 
certing gaps  in  the  account  of  his  Amer- 
ican travels.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  his  whole  literary  career  developed 
from  the  material  which  he  gathered  in 
this  country.  It  was  with  Indian  maid- 
ens that  he  seduced  Europe.  It  was  an 
Indian  brave  into  whose  mouth  he  put 
his  own  desires  and  dreams.  America, 
the  wilderness,  republican  simplicity,  sav- 
age unconventionaliiy,  these  are  the 
starting-points,  the  standards  of  measure- 
ment, for  all  his  speculations  in  after 
years.  Yet  his  entire  sojourn  in  America 
lasted  only  about  nine  months,  and  in  this 
brief  time  he  would  have  us  believe  that 
he  travelled  from  Baltimore  through  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York  to  Albany,  and 
thence  to  Niagara,  where  he  remained 
long  enough  to  mend  a  broken  bone,  and 
thence  to  Pittsburg  and  down  the  rivers 
to  Natchez,  with  an  excursion  (purely  im- 
aginary, it  seems)  to  Florida,  then  back 
through  Ohio,  etc.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  points  in  the  Memoirs  which 
might  well  be  subjected  to  critical  in- 
vestigation. 

The  interview  with  Washington  is  evi- 
dently genuine.  The  classic  passage  con- 
tains this  paragraph,  which  is  characteris- 
tic of  Chateaubriand's  jactance :  "  I  felt  no 
agitation;  greatness  of  mind  or  fortune 
in  no  way  overawe  me;  I  admire  the  first 
without  being  crushed  by  it;  the  second 
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calls  forth  my  pity  rather  than  my  re- 
spect; no  man^s  countenance  will  ever  dis- 
concert me/'  He  told  the  stately  Wash- 
ington of  his  plan  to  discover  the  north- 
west passage^  and  received  a  calm^  "  Well, 
well,  young  man/' 

This  was  in  1791,  at  Philadelphia.  Be- 
fore fleeing  from  France  he  had  received 
memorable  impressions  of  some  of  the 
Revolutionary  characters;  this,  for  exam- 
ple: **  At  the  end  of  a  violent  discussion, 
I  saw  a  common-looking  deputy  ascend 
the  tribune,  a  man  with  a  gray  and  im- 
passive face,  his  hair  neatly  dressed,  de- 
cently clad  like  the  steward  in  a  good 
house,  or  like  a  village  attorney  careful 
of  his  appearance.  He  read  a  long  and 
tedious  report;  he  was  not  listened  to;  I 
asked  his  name :  it  was  Robespierre.'' 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  scores  of  bom- 
bastic passages  which  illustrate  the  in- 
flated conceit  of  the  man;  we  should  be 
glad  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  express- 
ing his  opinion  since  he  thought  so  high- 
ly of  himself.  The  following  has  nothing 
ofiFensive,  and  even  something  almost  ad- 


mirable. He  has  been  narrating  his  dis- 
astrous campaign  with  the  emigrant 
army,  in  pages  of  marvellous  freshness 
and  color.  Wounded  by  a  fragment  of 
shell,-  fainting  under  a  knapsack  which 
contained  the  manuscript  of  "Atala,"  and 
burning  with  smallpox,  he  says:  "The 
women  of  Namur  assisted  me  to  climb 
into  the  wagon,  recommended  me  to  the 
driver's  care,  and  compelled  me  to  accept 
a  woollen  blanket.  I  noticed  that  they 
treated  me  with  a  sort  of  respect  and  def- 
erence; there  is  something  superior,  some- 
thing delicate,  in  the  nature  of  French- 
men which  other  nations  recognize." 

Something  superior,  something  deli- 
cate, there  really  was  in  Chateaubriand, 
even  though  we  lire  of  having  him  tell  us 
so  himself.  We  could  wish  that  he  did' 
not  pose  so  condescendingly  as  the  cham- 
pion of  Christianity.  But  even  he  scarce- 
ly overestimated  his  importance  as  the 
principal  arch  of  the  literary  bridge  be- 
tween old  and  new  France,  a  land  where 
tradition  in  literature  means  so  much. 

George  McLean  Harper. 


MR.  CABLE'S   "BYLOW  HILL" 


MR.  CABLE'S  romances  have  hereto- 
fore pertained  exclusively  to  the 
South.  Those  with  which  fame  first  was 
won  had  Louisiana  for  their  theme.  His 
most  recent  success  before  ''Bylow  Hill" 
appeared — indeed  with  the  reading  public 
the  greatest  of  all  his  successes — was  a  story 
of  the  Civil  War,  "The  Cavalier." 

It  is  now  many  years  since  Mr.  Cable 
took  up  his  home  in  Northampton.  He 
was  long  unheard  from  in  that  retreat. 
The  public  knew,  however,  that  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  sociological  questions. 
He  was  printing  a  magazine  in  which, 
with  fine  humanity,  he  was  seeking  to  up. 
lift  those  who  stood  in  dire  need  of  light 
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and  cheer.  A  feeling  grew  up  that  he 
might  not  go  on  repeating  his  early  suc- 
cesses in  writing  fiction.  Newer  writers 
had  reached  the  front  and  wide  was  the 
acclaim  of  them.  Mr.  Howells  continued 
to  charm  a  new  generation.  Mr.  Stockton 
kept  his  followers  in  thrall,  as  had  been 
his  wont  since  "Rudder  Grange."  But 
where  was  Mr.  Gable  ? 

Out  of  this  wondering  silence  came 
"  The  Cavalier."  He  leaped  to  a  popu- 
larity never  before  known — not  even  when 
"The  Grandissimes "  and  "Old  Creole 
Days  "  were  on  the  applauding  tongues  of 
all  who  read  current  books. 

And  now,  within  six  months  after  that 
success,  comes  "Bylow  Hill,"  in  which 
his  genius,  following  late  upon  his  own 
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footstepB,  comes  North.  Men  wlio  know 
him  have  doubtless  always  felt  secure  in 
the  faith  that  New  England  would  in  time 
become  at  hie  hands  the  scene  of  a  new 
romance.  lie  was  merely  waiting  for  the 
opportune  time  when  he  should  be  able 
to  grasp  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  had  made  a  new  home. 

"Byiow  Hill"  is  a  story  with  jealousy 
for  its  moving  impulse^and  a  clergyman 
is  the  person  posseseeil  with  that  passion  ; 
possessed  to  the  point  of  madness.  His 
wife  blameless,  the  other  man  in  reality  his 
devoted   friend,    Arthur   Win  slow,   wor- 


shipped  by   his  congregation, 
alike  for  his  power  in  the  pulpit 
and  his  personality  in  social  life, 
wrecks  the   happiness   of   his 
wife  and  goes  to  his  own  death, 
because  of  this  halluciation.  In 
the  opening  scenes  of  the  story 
we  have  New  England  pictures 
as  charming  as  they  are  restful, 
with   scarcely  a    note   of   the 
tragedy  ahead  until  the  book 
has  been   half   read  through. 
Isabel  Morris,  to  whom  Ar> 
thur  Winslow  is  married,  had 
come  to  Bylow  Hill  from  the 
South  —  a    woman    of    deep, 
strong  and  yet  open  nature,  a 
type   moreover  to  which    the 
New  England  type,  with  its 
burden  of  conscience,   its  in- 
trospection,    its     narrowness, 
presents   a   contrast.     Out  of 
Wiu glow's   failure   to     under- 
stand a  larger  nature  than  bis 
own,   a  nature  larger   indeed 
than  he  had  been  wont  to  see 
in  the  home  of  his  own  people, 
sprang     his     jealonsy.      Miss 
Morris  had    rejected    another 
suit«r.   She  loTed  him  not,  but 
after  she  was  married  to  Wins- 
low  the  two  remained  friends. 
Winslow  could  not  discriminate 
between  thisandadeeper  attach- 
ment    Mr.  Cable  obviously  has  sought  to 
show  wherein  in  these  matters  New  England 
and  the  South  are  wide  asunder.    It  was  s 
theme  well  worth  hia  while.   He  might  in- 
deed have  wrought  it  out  on  an  ample  can- 
vass and  to  broader  purposes.    As  it  stands, 
the  story  is  slight — something  between  the 
short  story  and  the  novelette.     There  is 
power  in  it  and  there  are  passages  of  good 
artistic  work.     It  does  not  stir  the  blood, 
save  in  anger  at  Winslow's  crass  stupidity, 
amounting  almost  to  a  crime.    Nor  does  it 
start  a  tear.     But  it  is  a  tale  well  told. 
Francis  W.  Halsey. 


NEW  LETTERS  OF  MARY  COWDEN  CLARKE 


''I'^HE  occasion  for  these  Letters  to  an 
-*-  Enthusiast  was  the  extreme  interest 
manifested  by  Mr.  Robert  Balmanno,  of 
Brooklyn,  in  Mrs.  Clarke,  after  the  publi- 
cation of  her  "  Complete  Concordance  to 
Shakespeare.^'  This  work,  which  occupied 
her  and  her  husband  for  sixteen  years,  ap- 
peared to  reveal  woman  in  such  a  new  light 
to  her  unknown  correspondent,  that  his 
enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  In  the  only 
letter  of  his  published  in  this  book,  his 
first  to  her,  he  tells  her  that,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Concordance  in  common 
with  thousands,  he  has  considered  her  one 
of  the  most  estimable  and  extraordinary 
women  that  ever  existed,  certainly  as  ex- 
hibiting the  most  wonderful  instincts  of 
female  perseverance  ever  heard  of.  There 
is  the  fervor  of  Southern  gallantry  in  these 
statements.  But  he  rises  to  still  nobler 
heights.  "  I  may  say  with  truth  that,  next 
to  Shakespeare,  I  worship  you.'* 

Of  course  a  mere  woman  could  not  be 
expected  to  withstand  such  adoration. 
The  homage  of  such  an  admirer,  intel- 
lectual though  his  devotion  was,  and  never 
rewarded  by  a  sight  of  her  face,  must  have 
been  as  incense  to  the  nostrils  of  even  so 
modest  a  woman  as  Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 
The  result  was  this  packet  of  letters,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  ten  years  and  a 
half. 

The  enthusiast  wrote  to  Douglas  Jerrold 
asking  him  to  intercede  in  his  behalf  for 
one  of  the  slips  used  in  the  preparation  of 
her  work,  and  promising  two  ounces  of 
California  gold  in  exchange.  Jerrold's 
correspondence  on  the  subject  is  given  in 
Charles  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke's  ''  Re- 
miniscences of  Writers,"  but  neither  there 
nor  in  an  earlier  passage  is  Balmanno's 
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name  mentioned,  except  by  reference  to 
his  wife.  The  slip  was  duly  posted,  "  To 
The  American  Enthusiast,  New  York 
City,"  reached  its  destination  by  a  miracle, 
and  the  gold  was  sent  in  the  form  of  two 
pens,  accompanied  by  holders  and  elabo- 
rately wrapped.  The  whole  circumstance  is 
as  amusing  as  it  is,  in  one  way,  trivial  (ex- 
cept as  the  starting  point  for  such  a  cor- 
respondence), especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
'  that  when  Balmanno  offered  to  restore  hia 
pages  if  Mrs.  Clarke  should  wish  to  make 
her  manuscript  complete,  she  replied  that 
the  housemaid  used  what  she  herself  re- 
garded as  waste  paper  to  kindle  fires  with 
every  morning.  "  Enthusiasm  amounting 
to  fanaticism,"  she  called  it.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  a  boy  under  twenty  or  a  man  over 
seventy,  we  should  say.  Mrs.  Clarke  re- 
sponded gracefully  to  his  affection,  refer- 
ring to  herself  as  his  "darling,"  his 
"  daughter-in-love,"  and  his  "  Shake- 
spearian daughter,"  as  he  called  her,  and 
from  her  correspondence  there  is  no  doubt 
that  she  was  sincerely  fond  of  him,  and 
greatly  mourned  his  death  in  1861. 

Her  letters,  written  from  Craven  Hill 
Cottage  and  Porchester  Terrace,  Bays- 
water,  and  from  Nice,  give  pleasant 
glimpses  of  Leigh  Hunt,  Douglas  Jerrold, 
and  Dickens,  three  of  her  "idols,"  be- 
sides all  the  members  of  the  famous  No- 
vello  family,  and  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb, 
whose  namesake  she  was.  There  is  also  a 
revelation  of  her  happy  life  with  the  con- 
genial husband  whose  junior  she  was  by 
twenty  years,  and  of  the  occupations  of 
"  the  happiest  of  married  lovers  for  more 
than  forty-eight  years,  writing  together, 
reading  together,  working  together,  enjoy- 
ing together,  the  perfection  of  loving, 
literary  consociation,"  as  she  herself  wrote 
after  her  husband  was  taken  from  her. 

Carolyn  Shipman, 


THE   LIFE   OF  A  HIGHLAND   NOVELIST 


Olll  WEMYSS  EEID,  who  has  had 
^  much  practice  in  the  writing  of  biog- 
raphies, has  rendered  a  real  service  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  was  for  many  years  a 
dear  friend  to  him  in  this  volume,  which 
is  memoir,  biography,  and  appreciation  all 
in  one.  The  name  of  William  Black  is 
still  green  among  us.  We  still  remember 
vividly  those  numerous  stories  which  for 
so  long  were  among  the  minor  literary  de- 
lights  of  the  rapidly  turning  years;  per- 
haps  they  are  still  read.  They  deserve  to 
be,  for  their  freshness  is  perennial,  and 
youth,  if  but  guided  to  them,  will  never 
fail  to  come  under  their  spell.  It  may  well 
be  that  a  "revival*'  is  laid  away  by  the 
gods  for  the  shade  of  William  Black  in 
the  decades  still  to  come.  Lesser  writers 
than  he  have  thus  been  favored. 

Allowance  must  be  made,  of  course,  in 
reading  this  book,  for  the  loving,  the  gen- 
erous admiration  of  the  friend.  Sir 
Wemyss  Reid's  appreciation  is  hardly  crit- 
ical, but  then  there  is  so  little  to  criticise, 
once  one  has  silently  assumed  the  right 
attitude  toward  this  novelist's  work.  In 
his  own  sphere  he  was  supreme;  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
reader  to  remember  its  limitations.  It  is 
but  so  short  a  time  since,  among  the  minor 
novelists  of  England,  Black  stood  first  in 
popularity  in  his  own  country  and  with  us. 
His  limitations  once  tacitly  admitted,  we 
can  well  agree  with  his  biographer  in  all 
the  praise  he  gives. 

Black,  the  man,  shares  Sir  Wemyss's  at- 
tention with  Black,  the  writer.  We  find 
him  a  lovable  character,  with  a  boyish  ex- 
uberance among  his  friends  and  an  em- 
barrassing constraint  among  strangers, 
especially  in  the  gilded  halls  of  the 
"  hupper  suckles  **  which  his  fame  opened 
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to  him.  He  remained  a  Bohemian  to  the 
end,  in  the  best  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
which  is  so  different  from  the  older  one 
that  still  clings  to  it.  A  man  of  the  world 
he  never  became,  and  his  love  of  fun  was 
often  embarrassing  in  its  results,  as  when 
he  pasted  poison  labels  on  the  champagne 
bottles  at  a  supper  given  by  Miss  Mary 
Anderson  to  people  whom  ^e  knew  but 
slightly.  Sir  Wemyss  Eeid  prints  a  great 
many  of  his  letters^  but  finds  it  necessary 
to  explain  that  ^^one  striking  feature  of 
his  character  was  his  resolute  determina- 
tion not  to  use  up  the  impressions  he  had 
formed,  or  the  good  things  that  he  had 
seen,  in  correspondence.  His  letters,  as 
the  reader  must  long  ago  have  perceived, 
are  very  brief  and  prosaic  in  form.  They 
do  not  furnish  any  real  indication  of  his 
power  as  a  writer."  Why,  then,  are  they 
printed  here? 

The  way  of  the  English  critic  with  the 
English  author  is  rare.  Sir  Walter  Be- 
sanfs  equanimity  of  temper  is  nowhere 
ruffled  in  his  Autobiography  but  in  his 
references  to  the  miserable  crew,  and  we 
find  Black  in  the  same  state  of  mind.  Sir 
Wemyss  loyally  supporting  him.  Sir  Wal- 
ter complains  of  the  Spectator,  William 
Black  of  the  Saturday  Rwiew.  Both  agree 
that  critics  and  book  reviewers  are  incom- 
petent, negligent,  and  often  unfair. 
Black^s  rules  for  the  reviewing  of  novels 
are  printed  in  this  book.  He  took  his  art 
just  a  little  too  seriously  when,  by  acci- 
dent, he  read  an  unfavorable  criticism,  for, 
so  we  are  told,  he  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
read  the  reviews  of  his  works. 

This  is  an  entertaining  record,  which 
the  lovers  of  Black's  novels  may  well  place 
beside  them  on  the  book-shelf.  The  gene- 
sis and  development  of  each  and  every 
one  of  them  is  told  with  considerable 
detail. 


FACTS   AND  FANCIES  FROM  THE   WOODS 


IN  that  latest  volume  of  the  Sports- 
man^s  Library,  entitled  The  Deer 
Family,  and  in  Mr.  Charles  G.  D.  Rob- 
erts^s  The  Kindred  of  the  Wild,  we  have 
contrasted  and  excellent  examples  of  the 
two  types  of  literary  treatment  of  animal 
life.  The  former  lype  gives  us  facts,  de- 
rived from  keen  and  intelligent  observa- 
tion, and  stops  there;  it  treats  the  mat- 
ter objectively  for  the  sake  of  its  intrin- 
sic value  and  interest.  The  latter  type 
regards  its  topic  subjectively,  and,  care- 
less of  an  animaPs  place  in  nature,  en- 
deavors to  make  it  the  hero  of  its  own 
supposed  life-story,  constructed  along  the 
lines  of  human  psychology.  Which  will 
be  the  more  pleasing  to  the  reader  de- 
pends upon  individual  temperament. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  shown  much  editorial 
discretion  in  assigning  subjects  to  writ- 
ers in  the  series  of  volumes  called  ''The 
American  Sportsman^s  Library,^^  which 
the  Macmillan  Company  is  bringing  out, 
nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  the  pres- 
ent book  on  the  Deer,  where  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  D.  G.  Elliott, 
and  A.  J.  Stone  were  chosen,  since  each 
of  them  is  a  man  of  the  fullest  practical 
experience;  and  here  we  want  the  truth 
— ^well  told,  to  be  sure,  but  untainted  by 
guesswork. 

An  introductory  chapter  gives  the 
President  an  opportunity  for  a  graceful 
essay  on  American  big  game  generally, 
and  the  joys  and  virtues  of  its  pursuit. 
He  declares  that  proper  hunting  exceeds 
anything  else  devised  as  a  manly  exercise, 
and  that  it  tends  to  the  upbuilding  of 
national  character.  He  places  it  above 
any    training    in    barracks    or    on    the 

Tbx  Dbbb  PaMilt.  Theodore  RooMvelt,  F.  S.  Van  Dyke, 
D.  G.  Elliott  and  A.  J.  Stone.  Macmillan.  IllnRtrated.  12ino, 
12.10  net. 
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athletic  ground,  because  in  it  a  man  must 
leam  to  do  for  himself  and  face  emer- 
gencies, as  well  as  to  endure  hardships 
and  practise  self-control.    No  longer  does 
the  life  of  a  soldier,  even,  develop  the 
"  qualities  of  individual  initiative,  ability 
to  live  and  work  in  the  open,  and  personal 
skill  in  the  management  of  horse  and 
weapons  which  are  fostered  by  a  hunter's 
life."    To  those  who  object  that  modern 
civilization     no     longer    requires    these 
things,  and  that  men  now  live  calmly  and 
by  intellectual  rather  than  muscular  com- 
petition,  Mr.   Roosevelt  replies  that  all 
the    more    is    some    corrective    needed 
against   the    "softening    of   the    fibre" 
which  leads  to  mental  and  moral  as  well 
as  to  physical  degeneracy.     Equally  char- 
acteristic is  the  President's  earnest  warn- 
ing that  moderation  in  hunting,  as  well 
as  close  seasons,  must  be  observed  by  all 
the  people,  not  so  much  as  a  matter  of 
sentiment  as  for  economic  reasons.     Such 
restrictions    are    not    undemocratic    (in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  under  the  diflPerent 
social  conditions  of  Europe  game  laws 
have  been  maintained  mainly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  rich  and  privileged  few),  but 
are  most  truly  democratic,  since  they  tend 
to  preserve  for  general  benefit  natural  re- 
sources that  otherwise  wealthy  men  will 
soon  be  able  to  "  corral "  wholly  for  them- 
selves.   The  continuance  of  game  in  a 
region  is  of  greater  value  to  the  local  pop- 
ulation than  to  anyone  else,  because  the 
men  attracted  thither  in  search  of  per- 
mitted sport  take  and  leave  there  each 
year  more  money,  perhaps,  than  the  whole 
product  of  hides  and  meat  would  be  worth 
were  the  game  to  be  sacrificed  immedi- 
ately. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  writes  special  chapters 
on  four  prominent  species,  to  wit:  the 
common  Eastern  deer,  which  in  the  West 
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is  called  white-tail;  the  mule-deer,  or 
Kocky  Mountain  black-tail;  the  great 
wapiti,  and  the  pronghom  "antelope." 
With  each  of  these  he  has  had  a  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  his  essays, 
though  by  no  means  anecdotal,  are  re- 
plete with  reminiscences,  so  that  they 
have  not  only  the  authenticity  of  eyesight 
knowledge  but  the  charm  of  personal 
narrative. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
chapters  contributed  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Van 
Dyke,  who  describes  the  behavior  of  mule- 
deer  and  elk  in  California,  a  very  diflEer- 
ent  environment  from  that  of  the  Rock- 
ies, and  treats  of  the  coast  black-tail,  a 
species  similar  to  but  entirely  distinct 
from  the  mule-deer,  and  much  less 
known,  with  which  Van  Dyke  seems  to 
have  had  a  peculiarly  full  experience. 
To  praise  the  writing,  as  such,  of  either 
of  these  gentlemen  would  be  superfluous, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  Mr.  Van 
Dyke  is  constantly  alert  to  the  pictorial, 
humorous  aspect  of  the  chase,  and  less  to 
the  chase  itself,  than  is  Mr.  Roosevelt — 
a  difference  not  only  of  personal  temper- 
ament but  due  somewhat,  no  doubt,  to 
the  difference  between  the  country  where 
each  has  hunted  most. 

The  caribou  are  treated  of  by  Dr.  D. 
G.  Elliott,  of  the  Field  Museum  in  Chi- 
cago, and  the  moose  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Stone, 
in  a  somewhat  more  matter-of-fact  style, 
but  with  much  completeness;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  learned  Dr. 
Elliott  condemns  heartily  the  species- 
mongers  who  at  present  control  our  text- 
books and  encumber  our  catalogues  with 
useless  names  and  confusing  distinctions. 
Altogether,  this  volume  must  be  accepted 
for  a  long  time  to  come  as  the  reference 
book  in  respect  to  the  American  deer. 

Ever  since  Mr.  Roberts  wrote  his  Heart 
of  the  Ancient  Wood  we  have  had  a  right 
to  expect  something  of  the  kind  now 
given  us  in  The  Kindred  of  the  Wild. 


Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  essays 
would  not  have  been  produced  had  it  not 
been  for  such  predecessors  as  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  the  synonymous  author  of 
Krag,  etc.  Mr.  Roberts  discourses  in  an 
introductory  chapter  on  the  genesis  of  the 
animal  storv,  which  he  traces  from  the 
camp-fire  yarns  of  the  cave-men  to  its 
modem  development  in  what  he  calls  *'  a 
psychological  romance  constructed  on  a 
framework  of  natural  science."  He  tells 
us  that  "  our  chief  writers  of  animal  sto- 
ries at  the  present  day  .  .  .  are  mi- 
nutely scrupulous  as  to  their  natural  his- 
tory and  assiduous  contributors  to  that 
science.  But,  above  all,  are  they  dili- 
gent in  their  search  for  the  motive  be- 
neath the  action."  Referring  to  a  certain 
example,  he  finds  that  "  the  interest  cen- 
tres about  the  personality,  individuality, 
mentality  of  an  animal,  as  well  as  its 
purely  physical  characteristics,"  and  adds, 
"The  field  of  animal  psychology  so  ad- 
mirably opened  up  is  an  inexhaustible 
world  of  wonder."  So  it  is — to  the  nat- 
uralist ! 

If  these  writers  would  only  quit  their 
pretensions  to  zoology  and  offer  us  these 
tales  simply  as  such,  for  whatever  literary 
or  narrative  interest  they  may  possess, 
one  might  have  some  patience  with  them. 
Instead  of  that,  they  pose  as  expounders 
of  the  inner  life  of  animals  whose  ordi- 
nary externals  baffle  the  rest  of  us,  and 
set  forth  with  the  glibness  and  confidence 
of  an  old-fashioned  lecturer  on  phrenol- 
ogy "the  varying  elusive  personalities 
which  dwell  back  of  the  luminous  brain- 
windows,"  as  they  express  it,  before  they 
are  able  to  tell  us  truly  of  the  visible 
outer  life.  Yet  it  seems  often  to  be  less 
inability  than  unwillingness — a  constant 
yielding  to  the  temptation  to  ignore  a 
fact  here  and  assume  something  there 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  literary  point. 
The  result  is  that  after  a  while  the  sin- 
cere reader   (and  very  likely  the  writer 
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himself)  cannot  distinguish  fact  from 
fancy,  and  faith  in  the  "  scrupulous  *'  ac- 
curacy of  the  "  framework  of  natural  sci- 
ence ^^  disappears. 

Mr.  Roberts  seems  less  of  a  sinner  than 
others  in  this  respect.  Absolute  misstate- 
ments may  be  few,  but  even  if  there  be 
none  a  scientific  critic  will  find  here,  as 
in  other  books  of  this  genre,  all  the  nat- 
ural history  out  of  focus,  as  it  were,  and 
the  general  impression  of  the  woodland 
life  exaggerated,  sensational,  and  mis- 
leading. And  when  they  try  to  explain 
what  they  are  driving  at  the  authors  lose 
themselves  and  their  readers  together  in 
pure  fog. 

This  criticism  is  invited,  as  has  been 


said  before,  by  the  loud  claims  of  the  ani- 
mal novelists  that  their  work  has  scien- 
tific value.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  harm- 
ful to  the  cause  of  true  science  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  may  arouse  interest  in 
some  persons  not  otherwise  to  be  attracted 
to  observe  and  study  for  themselves. 

Considered  from  the  literary  stand- 
point alone,  Mr.  Eoberts^s  book  is  worthy 
of  all  the  praise  it  has  had  and  will  get 
from  those  who  really  do  not  care  whether 
an  author  is  right  or  wrong,  zoological 
or  psychological  or  what  not,  so  long  as 
he  is  entertaining;  and  certainly  these 
tales  of  the  Canadian  forest  are  that,  in 
a  highly  picturesque  way. 

Ernest  IngersolL 


THE  PALACE  OF  WHITEHALL 


SOMEHOW  this  illustrated  chronicle, 
prepared  by  the  sub-dean  of  King 
Edward  VII.^8  Chapel  Royal,  reminds  one 
of  the  Stuart  and  the  Tudor  exhibitions, 
which,  a  few  years  back,  were  to  be  seen 
in  London's  new  gallery  on  Regent  Street. 
What  could  be  more  intimately  associated 
with  the  practical  bread-and-cheese  race 
of  Tudors  or  the  luckless,  romantic  com- 
pany of  the  Stuarts  than  the  historic  Pal- 
ace of  Whitehall?  And  just  as  on  the 
walls  of  the  new  gallery  you  saw  those 
sovereign  folk  stand  forth  on  canvases — 
Holbein's;  Qwillim  Stretes's,  with  their 
accurate  reporter's  conscience;  Vandyke's 
and  Lely's,  with  their  "  graded  grace  " — 
so  here,  in  the  course  of  the  414  pages  be- 
fore us,  we  come  upon  many  convincing 
portraits  of  our  old  royal  nursery  friends 
who  lived  in  that  bygone  England. 
Dean  Sheppard  points  it  out  as  a  curious 

Ths  Old  Royal  Palack  of  Whitehall.  By  Edgar  Shep- 
pard, n.D.,  Snb-Deaoon  of  U.  M.  Chapels  Royal,  etc.  With 
photogravure  platen  and  other  UlnstrationB.  Longmans, 
Green  k  Co.,  Svo,  f  7.50  net. 


fact  that  a  complete  record  of  the  Palace 
of  Whitehall  has  never  before  seen  the 
light  in  print.  Of  course,  as  everyone 
knows,  Inigo  Jones's  Banqueting  House 
(to-day  the  Chapel  Eoyal)  is  all  that  re- 
mains to  remind  us  of  the  old  palace's 
former  glory;  and  just  because  this  is  so, 
because  the  story  of  Whitehall  would  now 
seem  to  have  come  to  an  end,  the  telling 
of  that  story  ought  to  be  altogether  ac- 
ceptable. It  is,  we  fancy;  and  an  appen- 
dix containing  a  full  bibliography  of  au- 
thorities consulted  shows  the  Dean's  work 
to  have  been  of  no  light  order. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Hubert  de 
Burgh  (the  *'  Miles  Strenuous  "  of  quaint 
old  Roger)  erected  a  large  mansion,  which, 
at  his  death,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Black 
Friars.  In  the  year  1248  the  Friars  sold 
this  mansion  to  Walter  de  Grey,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and,  for  a  subsequent 
period  of  nearly  300  years,  York  Place,  as 
it  was  called,  was  the  London  residence  of 
the  occupants  of  the  See  of  York.    It  was 
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not,  however,  until  the  time  of  Wolsey 
that  those  sumptuouB  improyements  were 
made  which  fitted  it  to  be  called  a  palace. 
After  the  disgrace  of  the  great  cardinal 
the  palace  was  delivered  to  Henry  VIU., 
by  charter,  in  1529.  Then  came  the 
change  of  name.  The  Fidei  Defensor,  for- 
sooth, declared  that  the  depth  of  Wolsey's 
fall  was  to  be  sie^nified  by  the  erasure  of 
the  very  name  of  his  habitation  from  the 
annals  of  history. 

Sir, 
You  must  no  more  call  it  York  Place ;  that*s  past ; 
For  since  the  Cardinal  fell,  that  title^s  lost. 
Tis  now  the  King's  and  called  Whitehall. 

Whitehall,  at  the  time  the  king  con- 
fiscated it,  was  largely  the  work  of  the 
fallen  cardinal  (both  Hampton  Court  and 
Oxford  witness  to  Wolsey's  passion  for 
architecture),  and  it  was  distinguished  by 
a  magnificence  never  equalled  in  the  home 
of  any  other  English  subject.  Henry  YIII. 
immediately  fixed  his  royal  residence 
there,  and,  until  the  disastrous  fire  of 
1698,  Whitehall  continued  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  his  successors.  Of  course,  the 
cardinal,  having  incurred  the  prsBmunire, 
forfeited  his  estate  to  the  Crown.  But  does 
it  not  come  to  one  with  a  shock  of  sur- 
prise to  find  that  the  inheritance  of  his 
See  was  treated  as  though  it  were  part  of 
Wolsey's  own  private  estate?  The  cardinal, 
we  are  told,  "objected,  on  conscientious 
grounds,  to  such  a  surrender  of  the  patri- 
mony of  his  See.''  To  be  sure  he  did! 
And  it  required  the  bluflfness  of  a  King 
Hal  to  make  the  illegitimate  exaction.  It 
was  not  for  nothing  that  the  court  painter 
from  Augsburg  gave  the  Fidei  Defensor 
his  full  jaw  and  beady  eyes! 

During  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth — with  the  exception  of  what 
Stow  calls  "  the  rotten,  slight-builded  Ban- 
queting Hall,"  put  up  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Bess — ^nothing  was  done  to   im- 


prove Whitehall,  so  that,  by  the  time 
James  I.  came  to  the  throne,  the  palace 
was  in  a  dilapidated  state.  King  James, 
however,  proposed  to  rebuild  on  a  sumptu- 
ous scale,  and  for  this  purpose  secured  the 
services  of  Inigo  Jones.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted (because  the  part  executed  fur- 
nishes a  proof  of  the  great  talents  of  the 
architect)  that  the  only  portion  of  Jones's 
plan  to  be  carried  out  was  the  existing 
Banqueting  House;  the  vastness  of  the 
scale  of  his  design  was  as  far  beyond  the 
means  as  beyond  the  wants  of  James  I. 
We  know  how  Charles  I.  planned  to  re- 
store the  palace,  how  he  employed  Subens, 
assisted  by  Jordaens^  to  paint  the  ceilings; 
and  it  is  a  fact  as  interesting  to  learn  as  it 
is  tantalizing  to  reflect  upon,  that  the  king 
was  in  negotiation  with  Vandyke  to  por- 
tray on  the  walls  of  the  Banqueting  House 
the  history  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  when 
death  carried  off  the  painter.  After  the 
Bestoration,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was 
commissioned  to  make  sets  of  designs  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  palace,  one  set  being 
made  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U.,  and  two 
sets  after  the  big  fire  in  1698.  The  con- 
cluding chapter  of  this  book  deals  with  the 
story  of  Whitehall's  many  fires,  the  palace 
having  been  strangely  doomed  in  this  re- 
spect. 

We  could  wish  for  Dean  Sheppard  that 
he  would  confine  himself  more  closely  to 
continuity.  It  is  a  bit  disturbing  for  one 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  deal  with  time 
as  a  juggler  deals  with  balls  to  haye  his 
thought  called,  on  the  top  of  a  page,  to 
Tudor  times;  a  little  farther  down,  to  the 
time  of  the  Stuarts;  still  farther  down,  to 
our  own  days;  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  harking  back  to  the  Tudors  again. 
But  when  we  have  mentioned  this  modest 
adverse  criticism  we  have  done  with  pick- 
ing of  flaws.  ^^  Noah  was  once  drunk,  in- 
deed; but  once  he  built  the  Ark." 

Virginia  Leila  Wentz. 


SUMMER  NOVELS 


"THE  VIBGINIAN^' 

ALMOST  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  Mr. 
Owen  Wister  has  devoted  his  talent  and 
his  afEection  to  the  cowboy,  not  the 
least  of  the  picturesque  types  that 
helped  to  build  the  empire  of  the 
West.  The  cowboy  is  now  an  historic 
figure,  with  a  worthy  tome  of  his  own — 
Mr.  Hough's  epic  "The  Cowboy*';  Mr. 
Wister  enshrines  him  in  a  novel,  epito- 
mizing in  one  individual  all  the  virtues 
of  his  class.  The  portrait  is  a  little 
idealized,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  con- 
vincing for  that  reason,  the  man  is  so 
thoroughly  the  result  of  his  calling  and 
his  environment.  Technically  the  book 
is  admirable,  finely  planned,  superbly 
carried  out.  A  series  of  incidents  in  the 
cowboy's  daily  life  at  bottom,  it  yet  pos- 
sesses the  qualities  required  to  make  a 
novel — a  well-sustained  leitmotiv;  and 
never,  perhaps,  since  the  days  of  Bret 
Harte  has  the  characteristic  Western  hu- 
mor  found  so  suggestive  and  appreciative, 
so  successful  an  interpreter.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Wister  does  for  the  cowboy  what  Harte 
did  for  the  miner,  nor  should  we,  in  mak- 
ing the  statement,  overlook  his  "Red 
Men  and  White  "  and  "  Lin  McLean  "  to 
set  by  the  side  of  The  Virginian.  Mr. 
Wister  gives  us  something  more  than  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  novel  of  the 
season:  he  has  furnished  an  enduring  ad- 
dition to  the  gallery  of  characteristically 
American  types  in  fiction. 


"MYRA   OP   THE   PINES'' 

IN  the  consideration  of  the  new  Amer- 
ican humor,  we  shall  hereafter  have 
to  take  account  of  Mr.  Herman  Knicker- 
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bocker  Viel6,  whose  humor  is  engagingly 
fresh  and  spontaneous.  He  starts  this 
tale  of  a  shiftless  family  in  the  Southern 
pines  in  an  apparently  haphazard  man- 
ner, having  the  best  of  "good  times," 
amusing  himself  and  his  readers  with 
no  discernible  serious  aim  in  view,  but 
gradually  the  simple  little  story  develops, 
and  the  more  substantial  element  is  found 
not  to  be  lacking.  The  inventor-astrol- 
oger, his  wife,  who  writes  stories  for  a 
third-rate  women's  periodical,  which 
hampers  her  inventiveness,  because  she 
has  to  puff  spot  removers  and  to  give 
household  recipes  in  the  course  of  her 
narrative,  not  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of 
writing  up  to  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  old  illustrations  which  must  be  util- 
ized; the  agent  of  the  Pine  Lands  Real 
Estate  Company,  the  gentleman  from 
Sweden,  the  brutish  pig-raising  squat- 
ter, his  wife  and  two  neglected  children 
— all  these  are  characters  worth  knowing, 
not  merely  puppets  to  serve  the  author 
as  pegs  whereon  to  drape  the  woof  of 
his  himior.  This  is  a  satisfactory  story, 
entertaining  enough  from  first  to  last  to 
lead  its  reader  to  mention  it  to  his  friends 
with  a  warm  word  of  recommendation, 
and  this,  we  all  know,  is  the  best  road  to 
popularity.  Myra  of  the  Pines  should 
have  the  success  it  deserves  during  this 
season  of  light  reading,  nor  will  cold 
weather  and  a  cosey  fire  detract  one  iota 
from  its  many  merits  in  the  days  to  come. 


"THE   HINDERERS" 

GENTLE  Miss  Edna  Lyall  reveals 
herself  in  The  Hinderers,  a  moral 
heroine  of  boldest  daring.  Successful, 
popular,  she  does  not  hesitate  to  express 
in  this  book  her  conviction  of  the  injus- 
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tiee  of  the  Boer  War,  her  fine  indigna- 
tion at  the  inhumanity  with  which  it 
has  been  carried  on.  In  her  opening 
chapter  she  draws  a  strong  line  between 
the  old  which  died  with  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  new  that  is  to  see  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain supreme,  then  plunges  into  the  midst 
of  the  campaign  of  abuse  and  persecu- 
tion waged  against  the  "  pro-Boers  "  and 
"  Little  Englanders,"  upholding  the  right 
as  she  sees  it,  as  a  minority  of  her 
countrymen  have  seen  it  these  last  thirty 
months  and  more.  To  her  the  Boer  War 
is  but  a  8}Tnptom  of  the  moral  disease 
of  her  country,  not  the  disease  itself. 
That  she  finds  in  the  worship  of  the 
Golden  Calf,  the  respect  paid  for  the  sake 
of  their  wealth  to  shady  "  cosmopolitan  ^' 
financiers,  aliens  waving  the  British  flag 
as  their  best  "commercial  asset,^^  in  the 
loose  morals  of  England's  best  society, 
the  smashing  of  its  fine,  old  idols  of  dig- 
nity and  probity.  There  is  a  deep  lesson 
in  this  simple  tale,  lit  up  by  the  fire  of 
a  noble  indignation  that  commands  re- 
spect. We  all  know  what  it  meant  to  be 
a  "  pro-Boer  '^  in  England ;  Miss  Edna 
Lvall,  for  conscience*  sake,  has  disre- 
garded all  considerations  of  popularity 
and  financial  gain :  she  has  registered  her 
protest,  which  is  also  a  warning,  with  the 
courage  of  conviction. 


"  HARDWICKE  " 

THE  battle  between  the  old  and  the 
new,  between  intolerant  orthodoxy 
and  the  spirit  of  liberalism  in  the  rural 
churches  of  this  country,  has  furnished 
material  for  many  novels,  but,  if  Mr. 
Henry  Edward  Rood  returns  to  an  old 
source  for  the  subject-matter  of  his  novel 
Hardwicke,  he  justifies  his  choice  by  his 
manner  of  treatment.  The  scene  is  cen- 
tral New  York,  which  he  knows  and 
loves,  and  makes  his  readers  see  and  ap- 
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preciate;  the  hero  is  a  young  clergyman 
called  to  a  church  in  which  the  obscur- 
antist element  has  proved  too  strong  for 
many  of  his  predecessors.  The  heroine 
is  the  daughter  of  the  great  man  of  the 
place,  through  whom  we  come  to  see  the 
social,  financial,  and  political  considera- 
tions which  may  force  a  man  of  many 
interests  to  suppress  his  convictions,  to 
act  counter  to  his  inclinations,  not  only 
passively,  by  standing  apart,  but  active- 
ly as  well.  The  background  is  well  filled 
in  with  minor  characters,  all  of  them 
familiar  to  those  who  know  American 
rural  life,  yet  each  with  an  original  touch 
that  revives  interest;  and,  happily,  Mr. 
Rood  does  not  lack  humor.  The  condi- 
tions he  describes  are  fast  disappearing 
before  the  advance  of  the  modem  spirit; 
the  day  of  their  supreme  reign — a  long 
one — is  almost  over. 


"  THE  GATE  OP  THE  KISS  " 

IITR.  JOHN  W.  HARDING^S  Gate 
-'-'-*-  of  the  Kiss  belongs  to  that  class 
of  Biblical  fiction  of  which  the  "  Prince 
of  the  House  of  David  ^^  may  be  said  to 
be  the  prototype,  and  for  which  there  has 
always  been,  and  still  is,  a  large  audience. 
He  refrains  from  the  sensationalism  of 
"  Quo  Vadis,"  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  a  priestess  of  Ashtaroth  is  the  chief 
actress  in  the  events  of  the  war  between 
Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah,  and  Sennaclie- 
rib.  King  of  Babylon,  narrated  ^in  this 
book.  Sennacherib,  it  appears,  was  not 
over-scrupulous  in  his  politics,  foment- 
ing an  insurrection  in  Jerusalem  among 
the  worshippers  of  the  heathen  deities, 
suppressed  by  force,  but  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  the  abominations  of  Oriental  wor- 
ship. The  priestess,  one  of  the  Baby- 
lonian agents,  by  her  beauty  and  wiles 
draws  into  her  net  the  Hebrew  singer 
Naphtali,  trusted   of  Hezekiah  and  the 
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friend  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  The  priest- 
ess has  a  slave-girl,  who  falls  in  love  with 
the  poet,  but  the  end  of  the  story  is  not 
what  one  has  come  to  expect  from  a  plot 
of  this  kind.  Aft«r  the  defeat  of  the 
Jews,  the  poet,  whose  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  the  true  character  of  the 
woman  he  loves,  proceeds  to  Babylon  to 
seek  vengeance;  and  the  end  of  the  story 
is  tragedy. 


"HEARTS    COURAGEOUS" 

WHEX  wc  say  that  Miss  Hallie  Er- 
minie  Rives's  Hearts  Courageous 
is  unexpectedly  good,  we  must  give  warn- 
ing that  the  statement  implies  no  reflec- 
tion upon  the  author's  talent,  only  pleas- 
ure at  the  diecovery  that  colonial  and 
revolutionary  Virginia,  a  field  bo  assidn- 
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ously  worked  in  the  last  few  years,  has 
been  found  fruitful  enough  to  yield  an-* 
other  book  of  merit,  which  owes  prac- 
tically nothing  to  the  best-known  of  its 
predecessors  in  plot,  characters,  or  pres- 
entation of  the  life  of  the  time  and  the 
place.  The  story  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
adventurous  in  the  many  escapes  of  the 
hero,  a  mysterious  Frenchman  suspected 
of  double  treachery,  but  its  pictures  of 
the  gathering  of  the  storm,  of  the  re- 
luctant transformation  of  loyalists  into 
patriots,  of  Patrick  Henry,  who  is  Miss 
Rives's  chosen  hero,  of  Jefferson,  Wash- 
ington, Preneau,  and  Franklin,  of  the 
old  Baron  Fairfax,  standing  alone,  bewil- 
dered and  hurt,  looking  sadly  upon  the 
birth  of  a  new  nation  that  repudiates  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  the  whirl  of  war  as 
it  swept  over  the  South,  all  these  were 
well  doing,  and  are  well,  very  well  worth 
reading.  Miss  Rives  is  a  conscientious 
historian,  with  the  gift  of  bringing  life 
to  the  past;  in  the  wanton  insult  offered 
to  Fairfax,  avenged  by  the  Frenchman, 
there  is  the  real  thrill.  This  book  well 
deserves  the  handsome  dress  which  its 
publishers  have  given  it,  and  the  illus- 
trations provided  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wenzell. 


"NOT    ON    THE    CHART" 

AFTER  several  chapters  of  what 
looks  like  a  new  version  of  the 
^^  Swiss  Family  Robinson  Crusoe,"  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Marsh  proceeds  to  unfold  a 
situation  between  the  woman  and  the 
two  men  shipwrecked  on  an  island  which 
is  Not  On  the  Chart,  sufficiently  novel 
to  justify  the  publication  of  the  book. 
A  skeleton  discovered  in  a  cave,  and 
a  confession  written  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
a  New  Testament,  suggest  the  begin- 
ning: the  record  of  this  tragedy  re- 
peats itself  among  the  later  comers,  one 
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of  whom,  through  much  brooding,  loses 
the  balance  of  his  mind  and  develops 
homicidal  mania,  with  creepy  results. 
The  position  of  the  girl  between  these 
two  men  is  dealt  with  throughout  in  that 
healthful,  unconscious,  sane  American 
manner,  which  only  an  American  can 
understand,  but  which  he  takes  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Mr.  Marsh  has  apparent- 
ly not  given  a  moment's  thought  to  other 
possibilities  of  treatment  of  the  situation; 
his  characters  are  Americans,  he  is  an 
American,  his  readers  will  be  Americans. 
It  is  all  wholesome  and  simple.  But  one 
cannot  help  wondering  what  a  French 
psychological  novelist  could  have  done 
with  this  plot  in  the  way  of  poisonous 
ingenuity. 


"THE  COURAGE  OF  CONVICTION" 

MAMMON  and  the  service  of  art — 
this  is  the  choice  placed  before  two 
young  men  by  Mr.  T.  R  Sullivan  in  The 
Courage  of  Conviction^  a  tale  of  New 
York  social  life  with  but  the  briefest  of 
excursions  into  Europe.  The  painter  fol- 
lows his  Muse,  paying  the  price  of  her 
service;  the  musician  renounces  his  for 
the  sake  of  Fortune,  who  rewards  him 
loyally,  but  at  great  cost  to  his  own  soul, 
a  turn  of  the  wheel  serving  in  the  end  to 
give  him  back  what  he  has  lost.  Mr. 
Sullivan  tells  his  story;  he.  chronicles  re- 
sults, leaving  the  analysis  of  psychical 
processes  to  the  reader,  who  miist  believe 
him,  and  finds  himself  doing  so  without 
much  diflSculty  when  he  tells  him  that 
the  artistic  temperament  can,  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  will,  be  completely  silenced 
and  converted  into  the  money-grubbing 
instinct.  The  behavior  of  the  girl  who, 
loving  the  painter,  yet  married  the  mu- 
sician, is  also  presented  as  an  accom- 
plished fact:  the  motives  the  reader  must 
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discern.  Mr.  Sullivan  docs  not  hesitate 
to  reproduce  in  his  story  the  inconsisten- 
cieg  of  human  action  which  make  real 
life  so  much  more  interesting  than  mere 
fiction;   and   he   knows   how   to   write. 

"THE  SPENDERS" 
T^HE  Far  West,  represented  by  three 
■*-  generations,  the  West,  and  the  East 
SB  it  reveals  itself  in  the  huge  New  York 
caravansary,  where  the  multitude  finds 
ezcluaiveness — this  is  the  ambitious  field 


of  Mr.  Harry  l«on  Wilson's  The  Spend- 
ers. American  and  un-American  vul- 
garity— that  of  Chicago  and  of  money- 
hunting,  aristocratic  New  York — are  con- 
trasted, but  unfortunately  also  somewhat 
confused  by  the  occasional  unconsciously 
vulgar  note  struck  by  the  author  himself, 
who  is  tbufl  betrayed  by  the  ardor  of  his 
satirical  intent.  Amusing  the  book  is, 
provided  one  be  not  hypercritical;  its 
method  is  that  of  the  bludgeon  rather 
than  of  the  rapier.  It  is  apparently  ad- 
dressed to  an  unsophisticated  public, 
which  is  perceptive  only  of  violent  con- 
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traets  and  primary  colors;  half-tones  and 
nuances  are  not  mixed  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
palette.  The  best  figure  in  the  book  is 
Uncle  Peter,  the  millionnaire  gold-miner, 
whose  only  pleasure  in  life  remains  pros- 
pecting among  his  beloved  hills;  his 
grandson  is  too  raw  a  Western  man  for 
one  who  has  been  at  Harvard,  and  is 
found  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  story 
on  board  a  yacht  oflE  Newport  The  New 
York  social  atmosphere  of  the  story  is 
that  of  upper  Broadway  rather  than  of 
upper  Fifth  Avenue;  fortune-hunters  like 
the  well-bom  Milbreys  rarely  lack  breed- 
ing. 


"MY  CAPTIVE 


}> 


WHILE  its  title-page  proclaims  Mr. 
J.  A.  Altsheler's  new  story  to  be 
"  a  novel,*'  it  would  have  been  more  cor- 
rect to  call  it  "an  episode,"  for  that  is 
what  it  really  is,  a  series  of  adventures 
of  an  officer  in  Morgan's  command  who, 
separated  from  his  men  after  a  skirmish 
with  Tarleton's  raiders,  captures  an  Eng- 
lish girl  carrying  despatches,  comes  near 
to  losing  her  twice,  she  is  so  resolute  and 
daring  and  resourceful  in  her  efforts  to 
escape,  and  finally  starts  out  with  her  to 
find  his  way  back  to  camp  through  the 
Carolina  brush.  They  stumble  upon  a 
band  of  Tory  freebooters,  the  captor  be- 
comes captive,  his  prisoner  their  rescuer; 
they  entrench  themselves  in  a  deserted 
house,  escape  again  at  night,  once  more 
stumble  upon  raiders  parading  as  neu- 
trals; the  girl  is  placed  in  imminent  dan- 
ger, but,  by  feminine  strategy,  foils  the 
enemy — and  so  on  to  the  end,  with  great 
and  lavish  fertility  of  inventiveness.  The 
end  is,  of  course,  love  bom  of  common 
danger,  of  loyalty  engendered  by  adver- 
sity. In  this  novelette  Mr.  Altsheler  is 
content  to  be  the  teller  of  a  romantic 
tale  of  adventure.     Time  and  place  and 
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circumstance  make  it  historical,  like  his 
novels;  but  its  real  interest  does  not  lie 
there. 


"AT   THE   BACK   OP  BEYOND 


» 


MISS  JANE  BARLOW'S  sketches  of 
Irish  life  need  neither  introduc- 
tion nor  praise:  her  "Irish  Idylls"  and 
"Creel  of  Irish  Stories"  have  already 
won  her  both.  This  new  volume  con- 
sists of  a  bundle  of  sketches  of  "Bog- 
land,"  of  the  most  remote  and  lonely  re- 
gions of  Ireland,  off  away  At  the  Back 
of  Beyond,  where  life  is  stagnant  and 
nothing  happens  to  enliven  a  primitive 
sort  of  existence.  There  are  tragedies 
there,  no  doubt,  as  everywhere  else  in  this 
world  conscious  of  its  trago-comedy,  but 
only  once  does  Miss  Barlow  attain  to  the 
dignity  of  drama,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  humor  is  strangely  missing.  She 
tells  one  Celtic  legend,  and  tells  it 
charmingly,  by  way  of  relief  in  this  book 
of  realism,  whose  virtue  lies,  so  far  as 
other  than  Irish  readers  are  concerned, 
in  the  quality  of  its  art,  which  is  superb. 
Not  a  touch,  not  a  detail,  not  a  bit  of 
atmosphere  is  neglected  to  make  real 
this  bit  of  the  distressful  island  and  its 
inhabitants,  and  yet  the  art  is  complete- 
ly hidden:  there  is  no  visible  effort  not 
a  line  of  detachable,  descriptive  writing; 
the  studies  are  synthetized;  we  have  the 
benefit  of  the  results  of  analysis,  not  an- 
alysis itself. 


c< 


THE  DESERT  AND  THE  SOWN" 


npHE  first  impression  left  by  Mary 
-I-  Hallock  Foote's  new  novel  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader  is  that  he  has  had 
to  work  very,  very  hard,  indeed,  for  the 
undeniable  interest  of  the  story;  the  sec- 
ond is  one  of  wonder  at  th^  enormous 
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amount  of  hard  writing  which  this  gifted 
and  experienced  author  has  seen  fit  to 
bestow  upon  her  work,  without  quite  suc- 
ceeding in  making  it  easy  reading;  while 
his  third  thought  will  probably  be  that 
it  is  necessary  to  read  The  Desert  and 
the  Sown  a  second  time  to  obtain  a  per- 
fectly clear  understanding  of  characters 
and  plot.  Analysis  and  impressionism 
are  strangely  interwoven  here,  with  the 
result  that  Mrs.  Bogardus  is  understand- 
able only  after  much  cogitation,  and  her 
son — ^well,  it  is  questionable  if  he  is.really 
quite  worth  while  as  a  study.  But  then, 
tiiere  is  so  much  to  admire  in  the  book, 
so  much  admirable  art,  so  much  color  and 
strength,  that  one  willingly  accepts  the 
obscurity  along  with  it.  That  the  book  is 
a  curiously  correct  transcript  from  life 
there  can  be  no  doubt:  heredity  and  the 
influence  of  environment  and  circum- 
stance upon  the  development  of  charac- 
ter, their  active  and  inhibitive  share  in 
the  shaping  of  action — these  are  not  easy 
subjects  to  handle.  It  were,  therefore, 
perhaps  unjust  to  expect  more  than  an 
impression  from  a  first  reading;  a  sec- 
ond perusal  of  the  book  will  bring  per- 
fect understanding,  and  the  result  is 
worth  the  task. 


i< 


TWENTY-SIX  AND  ONB'^ 


Maxim  Gorky  we  must  accept  as  we  find 
him,  the  first  interpreter  of  those  depths 
of  Bussian  life  which  even  his  predecessors 
have  not  sounded.  His  is  not  the  trained 
art  of  a  Tourgueneff  or  a  Tolstoi;  he  is 
often  almost  formlessly  realistic,  but  he 
attains  his  aim.  We  see  his  Bussians  as 
they  are,  as  he  knows  them  to  be.  The 
three  ^'masterpieces"  collected  in  this 
volume  include  "  Malva,''  the  most  famous 
of  his  short  stories,  and  certainly  the  best 
one  of  those  from  his  pen  that  we  have 
seen.    The  other  two  are  "  Tchelkache  ^* 
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and  "Twenty-six  and  One,^'  which  the 
publisher  or  the  translator  is  pleased  to 
call  a  "  prose  poem,"  whereas  in  reality  it 
is  anything  but  that.  In  fact,  this  tale 
might  as  well  have  remained  untranslated. 
"  Tchelkache  "  is  impressionistic,  typically 
representative  of  the  dreamy  Slav  temper- 
ament, even  in  degradation.  Gorky  de- 
serves translation  into  many  tongues, 
though  more  as  a  mirror  of  the  spirit  and 
grade  of  civilization  of  the  mass  of  one  of 
the  nations  to  which  belongs  the  future, 
than  as  a  purely  literary  figure.  One  can- 
not but  doubt  the  stability  of  a  mighty 
nation  whose  strength  is  based  on  a  peas- 
antry with  the  intelligence  of  the  troglo- 
dyte and  the  moral  sense  of  the  gorilla. 
And  that  mass  will  rise  some  day. 


"BEYOND  THE  GBEAT  SOUTH 

WALL '' 

The  antarctic  continent  is  a  region 
about  which  one  can  romance  without 
much  fear  of  well-founded  contradiction; 
and  if  Mr.  Savile  is  pleased  to  tell  us  that 
thither  fled  a  band  of  Mayas,  treasure 
laden,  to  escape  the  extortions  and  cruel* 
ties  of  the  Spaniards,  we  cannot  tell  him 
nay.  Quite  recently  another  romancer 
told  of  a  settlement  of  Vikings  near  the 
North  Pole.  He,  however,  drew  freely  and 
with  appreciation  and  knowledge  upon 
Norse  saga  and  Norse  mythology.  Mr. 
Savile's  Mayan  lore  is  less  attractive.  For 
the  rest,  all  tales  of  this  kind  must  of 
necessity  be  built  on  the  same  pattern — an 
ancient  manuscript,  a  ship,  boon  com- 
panions, a  love  affair,  the  dangers  of  the 
deep,  strange  prehistoric  animals,  remark- 
able adventures,  and  a  safe  return.  They 
are  all  here,  and  if  Mr.  Savile  has  not 
wrought  better  than  his  numerous  prede- 
cessors, he  has  not,  at  least,  wrought  much 
worse. 

Bbtond  the  Obbat  South  Wall.    Frank  Savile.    New 
Aro«>tntlAm  Book  Co.,  12mo,  f  1.50. 
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Philip  Vick«n  Fithian,  1767-1774.  Edited  bj 
John  Rogers  Williams.  Princeton  Uniyersitj 
Library.    Dlus.,  8to,  $8.00  net. 

The  jonmal  and  letters  of  an  undergraduate  at 

Princeton  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

N«w  Bngland  Society  Orationa.    Collected  and 
edited  by  Cephas  Brainerd  and  Eveline  War- 
ner Brainerd.    Century  Co.    2  vols.  12 mo, 
$5.00  n€^. 
Addresses,  sermons,  and  poems  delivered  before 
the  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York  from  1820  to 
1888,  with  an    introductory  note    by  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman. 

The  Book  Lover.    James  Baldwin.    A.  C.  Mc- 

Clurg  &  Co.    18mo,  $1.00. 
A  new  revised  pocket  edition  of  this  handy  read- 
er's guide,  containing  several  extra  lists  and  other 
additional  matter. 

The  Proceedings  ol  the  Webster  Centennial. 
Edited  by  E.  M.  Hopkins.  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege Press.  Illus.,  8vo. 
The  report  of  the  commemoration  by  Dartmouth 
College  of  the  services  of  Daniel  Webster  to  the 
College  and  the  State,  held  upon  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  his  graduation. 

A  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Oentory  Tear  by 
Tear.  Edwin  Emerson,  Jr.  P.  F.  Collier  & 
Son.    3  vols.,  illus.,  12mo. 

A  short  survey  of  the  last  century  in  which  the 

part  America  has  played  in  the  progress  of  the 

world  is  adequately  pictured. 

Siena,  lU  Architecture  and  Art.  Gilbert  Has- 
tings. De  La  More  Press.  London.  Illus., 
4to,  3s.  6d.  net, 

A  little  handbook  for  the  student,  handsomely 

illustrated. 

Stephen  Holton.    Charles  Felton  Pidgin.    L.  C. 

Page  &  Co.    Illus.,  12mo,  $1.50. 
The  newest  story  of  city  and  country  life  by  the 
author  of  "  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer." 

According  to  Season.  Frances  Theodora  Par- 
sons. Scribners.  Illus.,  12rao,  197  pp.,  $1.75. 
A  new  edition,  with  81  colored  plates,  of  this 
popular  guide-book  of  the  flowers  by  the  author  of 
"  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers." 

Fables  of  the  Blite.    Dorothy  Dix.    Fenno.    Il- 
lus., 18mo,  $1.00. 
Newspaper  sketches  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Ade, 
reprinted  from  the  New  York  Journal. 


The  Story  of  the  Tine.    Edward  R.  Emerson. 

Putnams.    12mo,  $1.25  net. 
The  wine-industry  practically  considered.    The 
wines  of  the  different  countries  treated  separately, 
at  length. 

Poems.    Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.    L.  C.  Page  ft 

Co.    12mo,  $1.50. 
Mr.  Roberts's  poems  in  a  collected  edition.    A  se- 
lection of  the  best  pieces  from  his  former  books 
of  verse. 

Bnell  Hampton.  Willis  George  Emerson.  Forbes 

&  Co.    12mo,  $1.50. 
A  story  of  life  on  a  cattle-range  in  the  Great 
Southwest. 

Daniel  Webster.  Samuel  W.  McCall.  Houghton. 
16mo,  80  cents  net. 

The  newest  of  the  series  of  Riverside  Biographies. 

The  Beau's  Oomedy.  Beulah  Marie  Dix  and 
Carrie  A.  Harper.  Harper  Bros.  16mo, 
$1.30. 

A  love  story  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  scenes 
laid  in  England  and  America. 

Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Blarinee.    Clyde 
Fit<jh.     Doubleday,  Page.    Illus.,  8vo,  $1.25 
net. 
The  recent  dramatic  success  in  a  handsome  vol- 
ume, profusely  illustrated. 

Red  Saunders.     Henry  Wallace  Phillips.    Me- 

Clure,  Phillips.     16mo,  $1.25. 
The  story  of  a  cowboy's  adventures  West  and 
East. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bnglish 
Poetry.  Mark  H.  Liddell.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.  12mo,  $1.25  net. 
Professor  Liddell  introduces  a  new  theory  of 
poetry  based  upon  the  evidence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  poetic  forms  of  expression,  and  a  new 
method  of  English  prosody,  constructed  in  the 
light  of  this  theory. 

Francis  Bacon  Our  Shakespeare.     Edwin  Reed, 
A.M.    Goodspeed.    Svo,  $2.00. 

Baoon  and  Shakespeare— Parallelisms.     Edwin 
Reed,  A.M.    Goodspeed.   8vo,  $2.50. 

The  Sport  of  the  Oods.     Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 

Dodd,  Mead.     16mo,  $1.50. 
Mr.  Dunbar's  latest  novel  reprinted  in  book  form 
from  the  pages  of  Lippincott's  Magazine. 
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TBaooa  Queen.    Theodore  W.  Wilson.    Apple- 
ton.    12mo,  $1.00. 
A  romance  of  Westmoreland,  introducing  a  fresh 
local  English  field  that  abounds  in  quaint  and  de- 
lightful features. 

The  Beat  of  Balzao.    Edited  by  Alexander  Jes- 

sup.    L.  0.  Page  &  Co.    16mo,  |1.25. 
A  collection  of  seven  of  Bakac's  best  short  stories. 

Nathan  Halo.  William  Ord way  Partridge.  Funk 

&  Wagnalls.    Illus.,  12mo,  fl.OO. 
The  story  of  Nathan  Hale's  life,  together  with  a 
study  of  his  character,  and  a  comparison  of  Hale 
and  Andre. 

The  Rustler.    Frances  MoElrath.    Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls.   Illus.,  12mo,  91*'^'^* 
A  novel  of  Western  life  founded  upon  the  "  Rus- 
tler War  "  in  Wyoming. 

In  the  Days  of  Qiants.    Abbie  Farwell  Brown* 

Houghton.    Illus.,  16mo,  $1.10  net. 
Tales  of  the  gods,  the  giants,  and  dwarfs  of  Norse 
mythology  retold  for  children. 

Tales  from  Qorky.  Translated  by  R.  Nisbet 
Bain.    Funk  &  Wagnalls.    12mo,  |1.20  net. 

Nine  stories  by  the  young  Russian  novelist,  pref- 
aced by  a  biographical  note  by  the  translator. 

Daniel  Everton,  Volonteer-Regular.  Israel 
Putnam.  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  lUus.,  12mo, 
$1.20  net. 

A  romance  of  the  war  in  the  Philippines. 

Cromwell's  Army.    C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.    James 

Pott  &  Co. 
A  history  of  the  English  soldier  during  the  civil 
wars,  the  commonwealth  and  the  protectorate. 

The  Oospel  of  Judas  Iscariot.     Aaron  D.  Bald- 
win.   Jamieson,  Higgins  Co.    12mo,  $1.60. 
A  story  dealing  largely  with  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  presenting  realistic  pictures 
of  the  Jewish  world  in  the  time  of  Our  Lord. 

Comprehensive  Qnide-Book  to  Natural  Hy- 
gienic and  Humane  Diet.    Sidney  H.  Beard. 
Crowell.    12mo,  $1.00. 
A  vegetarian  cook-book  giving  a  variety  of  useful 
and  simple  recipes  and  hints  for  preparing  food. 

Bfr.  Whitman.    Elizabeth  Pullin.    Lothrop  Co. 

12mo,  $1.60. 
A  semi-Stocktonian  story  of  the  brigands,  full  of 
complications  and  unusual  in  plot. 

Onr  Country's   Story.     Eva   March   Tappan. 

Houghton*    Illus.,  small  4to. 
An  elementary  history  of  the  United  States  up  to 
the  present  day. 


Charlotte.    L.  B.  Walford.    Longmans,  Green. 
12mo,  $1.50. 

The  Poems  of  Sohiller.     Translated  by  E.  P. 

Amold-Forster.    Holt.    12mo,  $1.60  net. 
The  translator's  object  has  been  to  reproduce  not 
pnly  Schiller's  thoughts,  but  his  method  of  de- 
scribing those  thoughts  as  well. 

Asa  Holmes.    Annie  Fellows  Johnston.    L.  C. 

Page  &  Co.    16mo,  $1.00. 
Another  story  of  American  life  as  it  is  reflected 
in  the  conversation  about  the  stove  of  a  country 
store. 

Poems.    Robert  Underwood  Johnson.    Century 

Co.    16mo,  $1.20  net 
A  collected  edition  of  Mr.  Johnson's  work  con- 
taining substantially  all  his  serious  verse. 

The  World's  Oreatest  Short  Stories.  Edited 
by  Sherwin  Cody.  McClurg.  16mo,  $1.00 
net. 
Selected  stories  illustrative  of  the  history  of  short- 
story  writing,  with  critical  and  historical  com- 
ments by  the  editor  of  the  volume. 

Patriot  and  Tory.    Charles  Johnson  Noyes.    H. 

A.  Dickerman  &  Son.    12mo,  $1.50. 
A  story  of  the  deeds  and  sufferings  of  those  who 
helped  rescue  Boston  from  British  Imperialism. 

The  Blaok  Cat  Club.     James  D.   Corrothers. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls.    Illus.,  16mo,  $1.^. 
A  volume  of  Negro  humor  and  folk-lore. 

Spanish  Ufe  in  Town  and  Country.     Louis 
Higgins.    Putnam.    Illus.,  16mo,  $1.20  net, 
A  historical  and  descriptive  handbook  of  Spain 
and  the  Spanish  people. 

The  I«and  of  Nome.    Lanier  McEee.    Grafton 

Press.    12mo,  $1.50. 
A  narrative  sketch  of  the  rush  to  our  Behring  Sea 
gold-fields,  the  country,  its  mines  and  its  people, 
and  the  history  of  a  great  conspiracy,  1900-1901. 

Poems  of  Siacty-five  Tears.    Ellery  Channing. 

Edited  by  F.  B.  Sanborn.    J.  H.  Bentley. 

800  copies.    Small  4to,  $3.50  net. 
A  selection  of  Channing's  poems,  edited  with  a 
biographical  introduction  by  his  friend,  Mr.  F. 
B.  Sanborn,  and  published  in  a  limited  edition 
for  the  book-lover. 

The  Opponents.  Harrison  Robertson.  Scribners. 

12mo,  $1.50. 
A  novel  of  love  and  present-day  politics  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  opponents  are  rivals  in  love  as  well 
as  rivab  for  election  to  Congress.  The  story  is 
notable  for  its  sympathetic  portraiture  of  South- 
em  women. 
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IT  may  not  be  generally  known  that  in  the 
summer  of  1899  Mr.  J.  Pierpont   Morgan, 
while  in  London,  boagnt  en  bloc  the  library  formed 
by  Mr.  James  Toovey,  the  well-known  London 
bookseller.    This  was  left  to  his  son,  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Toovey,  from  whom  Mr.  Morgan  purchased  it. 
The  purchase  was  a  notable  one,  and  merits  more 
than  passing  notice.    The  collection  was  formed 
during  the  comparatively  brief  period  of  twenty 
years.     Evidently  Mr.  TooTey  was  a  man  of  rare 
judgment  as  well  as  good  taste,  as  his  library  in- 
dicates both  qualities.    Many  of  the  books  were 
formerly  in  the  library  of  the  late  Earl  of  Qos- 
ford,  from  whom   Mr.  Toovey  bought  them   in 
1878.    The  library  is  exceptionally  strong  in  the 
productions  of  the  Aldine  Press ;  these  were  se- 
cured largely  from  the  libraries  formed  by  Ren- 
ouard,  Hanrott,  Butler,  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield, 
Sir  M.  M.  Sykes,  Heber,  Hibbert,  Libri,  Solar,  and 
many  other  Aldine  collectors.    Before  bringing 
the  collection  to  this  country  Mr.  Morgan  had  it 
carefully  catalogued,  and  beautiful  fac-similes  of 
the  many  rare  and  unique  bindings  made  to  the 
number  of  sixty-six.    The  catalogue  itself  is  in 
keeping  with  the  sumptuous  character  of   the 
library,  and  is  privately  printed.    Part  L  is  de- 
voted to  the  Aldines  and  occupies  68  pages,  while 
Part  II.  is  largely  on  books  in  general  literature 
and    covers   124  pages.     Almost  every   famous 
binder  is  represented  by  beautiful  specimens.    No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  describe  the  books  in 
full,  but  the  catalogue  is  destined  to  make  the 
mouth  of  the  collector  water !    Books  from  the 
libraries  of  De  Thou,  Demetris  Canevarius,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  Dufresnoy,  Count  Hoym,  Marguerite 
de  Valois,  Kenelm  Digby,  and  many  others  are 
here,  while  bindings  by  Derome,  Padeloup,  Roger 
Payne,  Bedford,  Charles  Lewis  Maoli,  Clevis  Eve, 
and  many  others  are  here  with  representative 
examples. 

Just  as  this  issue  is  going  to  press  comes  the 
rumor  that  Mr.  Morgan  has  bought  en  bloc  thirty- 
two  Caxtons.  Whose  library  was  purchased  and 
what  was  paid  we  are  not  informed,  but  this  is  a 
large  purchase  and  will  give  Mr.  Morgan's  library 
a  distinction  worthy  of  his  reputation  in  other 
lines. 

When  we  read  the  account  of  the  great  sales  of 
books  in  England,  like  the  Ashbnrnhara,  Beck- 
ford,  Sunderland,  and  others,  we  are  apt  to  have 
the  feeling  that  this  country  has  really  much  to 


be  desired  in  that  line.  A  cursory  glance,  the 
other  day,  at  a  library  which  was  specially  weU 
supplied  with  auction  sales  catalogues  revealed  the 
fact  that  we  ourselves  have  had  some  really  im- 
portant  sales;  and  that  for  a  young  country, 
largely  engaged  in  development  and  money- 
making,  we  have  had  a  race  of  collectors,  al- 
though not  all  sons  of  Anak,  certainly  not  pigmies. 

Taken  at  random,  but  arranged  alphabetically, 
the  following  is  an  interesting  list  of  important 
sales  held  in  this  country : 

Adee,  N.  Y.,  1895.  ADan,  N.  Y.,  1864.  Alex- 
ander,  N.  Y.,  1895.  Arnold  (J.  H.  V.),  N.  Y., 
1879.  Arnold  (W.  H.),  N.  Y.,  1901.  Barlow,  N. 
Y.,  1889.  Bierstadt,  N.  Y.,  1897.  Brinley,  6  vols. . 
N.  Y.,  1878-1893.  Burton,  N.  Y.,  1860.  Cist,  4 
vols.,  Boston,  1886-1887.  Cole,  N.  Y.,  1890. 
Deane,  Boston,  1898.  Foote,  N.  Y.,  1894-1895. 
Griswold,  2  vols.,  N.  Y.,  1880.  Harris,  N.  Y., 
1883-1884.  Hart,  Boston,  1890.  Hart  (C.  H.), 
Philadelphia,  1893.  Hastie-Tracey,  N.  Y.,  1877. 
Hawkins,  N.  Y.,  1887.  Hosmer,  Boston,  1861. 
Hunt,  Boston,  1891.  Ives,  N.  Y.,  1891.  Liver- 
more,  Boston,  1894.  McKee  (6  parts),  N.  Y., 
1900-1902.  Matthews,  N.  Y.,  1897.  Menzies,  N. 
Y.,  1896.  Murphy,  N.  Y.,  1884.  Odell,  2  vols., 
N.  Y.,  1878.  Rice,  N.  Y.,  1870.  Rich,  N.  Y., 
1872.  Sewall,  2  vols.,  N.  Y.,  1896-1897.  Stone, 
Philadelphia,  1897.  Strong,  N.  Y.,  1878.  West, 
N.  Y.    White,  N.  Y.,  2  vols.,  1870-1885. 

So  much  for  auction  sales.  Among  handsome 
catalogues  of  private  libraries  in  the  same  collec- 
tion may  be  mentioned  those  of :  Ot,  Ot,  King,  2 
vols.,  Philadelphia,  1888.  T.  A.  Emmet,  N.  Y., 
1868.  Henry  Probasco,  Cincinnati,  1873.  Theo. 
Irwin,  N.  Y.,  1887.  Robert  L.  Stuart,  N.  Y., 
1884.  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  Boston,  1868.  J. 
Montgomery  Sears,  Boston,  1882.  John  Q.  Moore, 
N.  Y.,  and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

In  examining  these  catalogues,  both  public  and 
private,  one  is  surprised  to  find  how  few  of  them 
are  of  great  value  to  the  collector.  By  value  we 
mean  containing  important  notes  and  above  all 
containing  collations,  accurate  and  final.  To  the 
collector  who  buys  a  fine  and  rare  piece  of  old 
English  poetry,  for  example,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  prove  rather  than  to  guess  at  per- 
fection. Few  catalogues  give  this  important  in- 
formation. The  Locker-Lamson,  Vol.  I.,  does. 
The  Corser  catalogue  is  excellent.  The  Huth 
catalogue  is  important  for  the  period  it  covers. 
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The  Grolier  catalogue  of  "  English  Writers,  from 
Langland  to  Wither/'  is  most  important,  as 
it  gives  the  collation,  in  most  instances,  of  vari- 
ous copies,  and  notes  their  differences.  It  is  only 
in  recent  years  that  the  great  importance  of  mak- 
ing careful  collections  of  rare  books  has  become 
apparent,  and  we  note  with  joy  that  more  and 
more  attention  is  being  given  to  this  department 
of  bibliography.  Infinite  pains,  unwearying  in- 
dustry, great  patience,  are  the  prices  paid  for  suc- 
cess in  this  department  of  science.  Thomas  J. 
Wise  in  England  and  Wilberforce  Eames  in 
America  are  notable  examples  of  great  enthusiasm 
coupled  with  real  merit  in  this  particular  branch 
of  bibliography. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  amid  the  flood  of  pri- 
vately printed  books,  inaugurated  by  the  advent 
of  William  Morris  as  a  printer,  to  discriminate 
between  the  good  and  bad,  between  the  imitative 
reprint  of  some  well-known  book  and  the  freak 
produced  by  a  printer  who  has  not  studied  the 
best  examples  of  printing,  nor  known  its  best 
traditions. 

"The  Service,"  by  Henry  David  Thoreau,  is 


only  a  monograph  of  thirty-two  pages,  edited  by 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  published  by  Charles  E.  Qood- 
speed  in  the  city  of  Boston,  printed  by  D.  B.  Up- 
dike, at  the  Merry  mount  Press,  but  when  one  has 
said  this,  one  has  said  much.  The  edition  is  lim- 
ited to  five  hundred  copies. 

There  is  a  simplicity  and  restraint  abeut  its 
formai  that  is  highly  pleasing  to  the  collector  as 
well  as  to  the  lover  of  good  printing,  paper,  type, 
and  binding  being  in  perfect  harmony.  The  MS. 
of  this  essay  came  into  Mr.  Sanborn's  hands  some 
years  ago,  and  its  history  told  briefly  is  as  follows : 

When  Margaret  Fuller  was  editing  "  The  Dial," 
in  1840,  she  read  this  MS.  and  refused  it !  and 
afterward,  when  Emerson  himself  became  sole 
editor,  he  allowed  it  to  remain  unused,  although 
it  is  said  he  wrote  Miss  Fuller  that  he  greatly  de- 
sired its  publication.  Slight  as  it  is,  it  gives  us  a 
fresh  glimpse  of  the  richness  and  fulness  of  Tho- 
reau's  mind,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  his 
admirers.  We  commend  to  all  students  of  print- 
ing this  volume  as  a  sample  of  perfect  simplicity, 
combined  with  perfect  taste  and  distinct  individu- 
ality. 
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Scribner't  8ont,  16^157  F^fth  Awnue,  New  York,] 


667. — (1)  Did  Nicholas  Rowe  write  anything 
published  before  1700  f 

(2)  In  the  imprints  of  early  English  pla^s,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  *'  In  the  Savoy,"  in  an  imorint 
reading,  for  instance,  **  In  the  Savoy,  Printea  for 
Henry  Herringman 1649 1 "  o.  j.  b. 

(1)  He  wrote  poems  before  that  date,  but  his 
first  play,  "  The  Ambitious  Stepmother,'*  a  trag- 
edy, written  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  old, 
wais  published  in  that  year. 

668. — In  one  ot  his  arguments  to  a  jury  the 
celebrated  Irish  advocate,  John  Philpot  Curran, 
alludes  to  the  "  opinion  of  Pope,  who,  I  believe, 
somewhere  says  that  *  forgetf ulness  is  one  of  the 
sciences.* "  Can  you  point  out  for  me  where  the 
quoted  expression  can  be  found,  literally  or  in 
substance,  in  any  of  Pope's  poetical  or  prose 
works  or  correspondence  f  I  would  particularly 
like  to  know  in  what  connection  the  statement 
was  made.  c.  cm. 

In  Pope's  '*Eloisato  Abelard,"  the  190th  line 
is  ^  'Tis  sure  the  hardest  science  to  forget." 


669. — Will  you  or  any  reader  kindly  give  me 
the  nationality,  age,  and  address  of  samuel  R. 
Cook,  the  journalist,  who  has  been  writing  under 
the  Chinese  pen-name  of  Dr.  Lone  Sumy  Tookie  t 
Can  you  reproduce  his  poem  "  Ad  Libertum,"  or 
tell  me  where  I  can  fina  some  of  his  latest  works  f 


w.   0.  B. 


We  do  not  know  the  poem. 


670. — Lingard,  in  his  "History  of  England," 
describing  the  last  days  of  Charles  the  First,  savs : 
"  At  Windsor  his  meat  was  brought  to  the  table 
uncovered,  and  by  the  hands  of  the  soldiers;  no 
say  was  given ;  no  cup  presented  on  the  knee."  I 
should  like  to  be  tola  what  is  meant  by  '*  no  say 


was  given 


L.  D. 


It  refers  to  the  custom  of  having  a  monarch's 
food  tasted  by  the  attendant  that  brings  it,  before 
the  monarch  himself  partakes  of  it — a  precaution 
against  poisoning.  *'Say"  is  an  old  form  of 
assay,  trial,  experiment.  The  attendant  gave  the 
food  an  assay,  or  say. 
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671.— (1)  Who  was  called  **  the  Raphael  of 
Gate"! 

(2)  What  was  the  origin  of  the  term  ^  A  nation 
of  shopkeepers  '*  f 

(3)  I  have  seen  somewhere  a  record  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  longest  sentence  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.   Can  you  or  any  reader  direct  me  to  it  f 

(4)  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  who  is  the  author 
of  a  poem  entitled  *^  Two,"  which  begins  with  the 
lines: 

**  Wt  two  will  Ktaod  In  the  thadow  here, 
To  see  the  bride  m  »he  pamiei  by/' 

H.  K. 

(1)  This  was  Godfrey  Mind,  a  Swiss  painter 
(176S-1814).  He  always  had  several  cats  in  his 
studio,  and  he  pain  tea  cats  and  bears  almost  ex- 
clttsiTely.  Madame  Lebrun,  who  visited  his  home 
and  bought  some  of  his  pictures,  gave  him  the 
title  ^  Raphael  of  Cats."  It  is  said  that  he  almost 
lost  his  mind  when  all  the  cats  in  Berne  were 
ordered  to  be  killed  because  of  a  distemper. 

(2)  The  expression,  in  this  exact  form,  appeared 
originally  in  Adam  Smith's  **  Wealth  of  Nations  " 
(1775),  but  the  Dean  of  Gloucester,  in  a  tract 
published  ten  years  earlier,  spoke  of  "a  shop- 
keeping  nation.  Barere  sneered  at  the  En&^lish  as 
a  '*  nation  of  shopkeepers."  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  pnrase  gained  vogue  because  Na- 
poleon used  it,  but  during  his  captivity  he  ex- 
plained to  O'Meara  that  he  only  meant  to  speak 
of  a  nation  of  merchants,  with  no  offensive 
intent. 


(3)  The  honor  of  greatest  length  has  been  claimed 
for  a  sentence  in  an  act  of  Parliament  (58  George 
III.,  69),  relating  to  foreign  enlistments,  which 
sentence  has  807  words. 

(4)  The  poem  referred  to  is  printed  anony- 
mously in  slason  Thompson's  ^  Humbler  Poets.** 
The  (][^uestion  of  its  authorship  would  be  more  in- 
teresting were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  bears  too 
close  a  resemblance  to  Willis's  "Two  Women," 
which  begins : 

"  The  ahadowB  lay  along  Broadwa j, 
*Twaii  near  the  twll^ht-tide." 

672.— In  what  work  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's 
can  the  following  sentiment  be  found :  '*  Let  us 
all  resolve,  first,  to  attain  the  grace  of  silence; 
second,  to  deem  all  faultfinding  that  docs  no  good 
a  sin,  and  to  resolve,  when  we  are  happy  ourselves, 
not  to  poison  the  atmosphere  for  our  neighbors  by 
calling  on  them  to  remark  every  painful  and  dis- 
agreeable feature  of  their  daily  life;  third,  to 
practice  the  grace  and  virtue  of  praise  "  ? 

s.  E.  s. 

ANSWERS 

667. — The  lines  beginning:  "This — trial — 
here  I  devote  your  Senate  "  are  from  the  tragedy 
of  "Catiline,"  written  by  George  Crolv  (1780- 
1860).  This  author  is  better  known  by  his  story 
of  '*  Salathiel,"  since  republished  under  another 
title.  N.  B. 
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AN  article  most  delightfully  in  season  is  Mr.  Will  H.  Low's  account  of  an  anist's  summer 
••  In  an  Old  French  Garden/*  A  year  ago  Mr.  Low  and  a  friend,  also  an 
artist,  tenanted  an  old  priory  in  the  South  of  France  and  spent  the  summer  there  together. 
His  description  of  their  life  in  the  old  French  garden  is  charmingly  poetic  and  is  illustrated  writh 
pictures  made  during  his  stay  there.  **The  Martinique  Pompeii**  ^  ^  very  rimcly 
article,  telling  of  impressions  of  the  St.  Pierre  disaster,  by  James  Robb  Church,  U.  S.  Surgeon,  who 
went  to  Martinique  on  the  relief  ship  Dixie.  In  an  altogether  novel  article,  entitled  **  THe 
Abitibi  Fur  Brigade,**  ^^^ •  Anhur  Heming  gives  an  account  of  the  annual  expedition  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  fur  men  down  the  Canadian  rivers.  It  is  full  of  picturesque  characters 
and  interesting  adventures,  and  is  illustrated  with  drawings  by  the  author.  Another  illustrated  de- 
scriptive article  is  **  With  the  Viceroy  in  Burma/*  by  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes.  Mrs. 
Cotes  accompanied  Lord  and  Lady  Curzon  on  their  excursion  through  Burma,  and  she  lights  up  the 
account  of  the  journey  by  her  well-known,  picturesque  style,  accompanying  the  narrative  with  a 
number  of  illustrations  made  from  photographs. 

The  two  great  serial  stories,  **  Captain  Macklin***  ^7  Richard  Harding  Davis,  and 
The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn,**  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  contmue  with  increasing 
interest.     Both  serials  are  illustrated  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark. 

In  the  way  of  shorter  stories,  three  invite  attention  at  once  :  a  story  of  the  Virginia  Mountains 
in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  by  John  Fox,  entitled  *•  The  Army  of  the  Callahan*** 
illustrated  by  Ashe  ;  a  story  of  an  enterprising  young  college  man,  called  *'  HaH^orth  :  Yale 
*989**  written  by  Marguerite  Tracy,  and  illustrated  by  Jacobs,  and  an  odd  tale  of  the  Maine 
coast  by  George  Wasson,  ••  The  Teching  of  the  Vesper/*  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost. 
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For  Your  Summer  Reading 

Eleven  good  books — some  of  ibem  amascjiigly  good — broadly  classijiedt 

not  to  really  describe  them,  but  to  give  you  some 

general  bini  ef  the  kind  each  is 
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Novels  of  Genuine  Humor 
AT  5UNWICH  POW.     By  W.  W.  Jacors. 

"Genuinely  and  sponuoeously  humorous." 

— N,  Y.  Mail  find  Exprest. 

THE  ONE  BEFORE.     By  Bar rv  Pain.       {1.25 
"  Clever,  humotous,  full  of  good  things." 

— London  Daily  A'tvii. 

Sptirkling  Studies  in  Character 
WISTONS.     By  Miles  Amber. 

"  Full  of  sheer  insight  and  Ihe  sense  of  beauiy." — Arademy. 

MONICA  and  Other  Stories.     By  Paul  Bourcf.t. 

"For    sinceiily  and    dislinclion  among   the   best  things   he 
hasdone."— N.  Y.  Tribunt. 

THE  COURAGE  OF  CONVICTION.  ByT.  R.  Sullivan. 

■•  Master  of  an  agreeable  and  finished  style."— N.  Y.  Shk. 

V 

Stories  of  Musical  Over-Culture 
MEL0MAN1ACS.     By  James  Huneker. 

"Of  all  American   musical  critics,   Huneker    is    the     most 
brillianu"—  London  Musical  Slandard. 

Novels  of  Plot  and  Action 
AT  LARGE.     By  E.  W.  Hornunc. 

"  Has  freshness,  cleverness,  and  originality."— Baltimore  Sun. 

THE  GAME  OF  LOVE.     By  Benjamin  Swift. 
"  This  novel  is  interesting  and  unusual." 

—London  Saturday  Hcvirw. 

Romances  of  Locality  (soiffjf) 
ALIEN5.     By  Mary  Tappan  Wric.ht. 

"  Humor,  pathos,  iragedv  and  the  cool,  crisp  exercise  of  logic 
are  all  found  iq  ■  Aliens.' "— N.  Y.  Timts  Saturday  Ktvirvi. 

THE  OPPONENTS.     By  Harrison  Rohertson. 

"  Most  interesting  story  he  has  yet  told." — Philadelphia /"rcij- 

THE  MASTER  OF  CAXTON.    By  Hildegard  Brooks. 
"  Charm  belonging  lo  the  born  story-teller." — Outlook. 

Each  Ji-jo  except  The  One  Before 
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How  to  best  enjoy  those 

Summer  Days  in  the  Country 

Take  along  a  Copy  of 

ACCORDING 
TO  SEASON 

Talks  About  the  Flowers  in  the  Order 

of  their  Appearance  in  the 

Woods  and  Fields 

By  Frances 
Theodora  Parsons 

tfith  33  full-page  illustratisni  from  Jratvingi  in  €»Urt 

By  Elsie  Louise  Shaw 

$1.75   net    {postage    14    cents) 

"  A  '*OET  at  heart,  a*  well  as  a  Bower  lover,  the  writer  of  the  book  proclaims  herself.  She  (ol- 
J^  lows  spring  \a  the  cily,  a  spring  holiday  in  the  country,  May  notes,  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
midsummer's  beauties  and  August  banners  by  wood  and  stream.  She  follows  the  year  with  its 
n  of  flowers,  always  loving,  appreciative  and  enthusiastic." — Louisville  Ceuritr.JettrnaL 


Other 

Nature 

Books 


How  to  Kaow  the  Wild  Flowers.    By  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana  (Mrs.  Parsons) 

no  illustrations  beside  48  color  plates.     Sixtieth  Thousand.     $2.00  ntt. 
How  to  Kaow  the  Petal.    By  Frances  Theodora  Parsons.     150  illustrstions. 

I1.50  ml. 

0«  Native  Trci  ud  How  to  Ideatifr  Tkea.    By  Harriet  L.  Keblbr.    178  plates 

and  163  text  drawings.      (3.00  net. 
How  to  N)ac  the  Birds.     By  H.  E.  Parkhitrst.     •i.oo  nrl. 
Ou  CoBBOB  Birds .     By  John  B.  Grant.     Ii-sohtA 
Livu  ofthcHiated.   By  EhnestThoui'son  Sbton.  (Eightieth  thousand.)  $1.75 h^il 


BOOKS  FOR  SUMMER 

None    too    serious    for   warm   weather    enj03nnent 

WHEN    OLD  NEW  YORK  WAS  YOUNG.     By  Charle*  Hematreet. 

■■  Mr.  Hemstreei  is  a  companionable  and  uselul  cicerone.      He  knows  his  New  YorU."— N,  Y. 
Tribunr.  $I.SO  ntl  (postage  14  Cents). 

PRACTICAL  TALKS  BY  AN  ASTRONOMER.     By  Harold  Jacoby. 

"Seldom  is  a  book  on  a  learned  subject  SO  well  adapted  10  iheneedsof  readersingeneral."— Oh/AwI. 

tl.oo  net  (postage  \1  cents). 

LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE.    By  Maltbie  D.  Bibcock,  D.D. 

"  These  letters  are  everywhere  charming." — EvaHg/liil.  f  l.oo  net  (postage  9  cenlsl. 

By  Robert  Bridges  (Dioch). 

>irit  with  lightness  and  deftness  of  touch." 
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New    Importations 


TEN  THOUSAND  MILES   IN  PERSIA 

Or,  Eight  Years  in  IrAn.  A  Record  of  eight  years'  constant  travel  in  Eastern  and  Southera 
Irin.  With  special  reference  to  the  geography  and  history  of  the  country  as  well  as  to  its  com- 
mercial resources,  the  opening  up  of  trade  routes,  and  to  the  journeys  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Marco  Polo.  By  Major  Percy  Molesworth  Sykes,  H.M.  Consul  at  Kerman.  With 
maps  and  72  full- page  illustrations.     8vo,  $6.00  tut, 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  KHEDIVATE 

By  Edward  Dicey,  C.  B.  8vo,  $4.00  net.  Forming  a  consecutive  narrative  of  the  events  which, 
under  the  Khedivate,  have  rendered  England  the  paramount  power  in  Egypt. 

LORD  RONALD  GOWER'S  OLD  DIARIES,   1881-1901 

By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower.  With  portraits  and  illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  $4.50  nr/. 
'*  It  contains  much  that  will  be  read  with  interest  and  curiosity,  since  Lord  Ronald  has  been 
privileged  to  know  great  numbers  of  the  great  and  famous,  and  to  know  them  upon  terms  10 
which  few  men  can  ever  hope  to  attain.  But  the  great  attraction  of  the  book  will,  no  doubt, 
be  the  manypleasant,  homely  glimpses  of  Queen  Victoria.   •   .    .    The  book  is  full  of  good  things." 

•  — The  StandarJ  {Ijondov). 

THE   BARBARIAN   INVASIONS  OF  ITALY 

By  Pasquale  Villari.  Translated  by  Linda  Villari.  With  frontispiece  and  maps.  2  vols. 
Svo,  $7.50  net, 

BREAKING  AND  RIDING 

With  Military  Commentaries.  By  James  Fillis,  St.  Petersburg.  Translated  by  Capt.  M.  H. 
Hayes,  F.R.C.V.S.,  author  of  "  Points  of  the  Horse,"  etc.   With  70  illustrations.    Svo,  %s.oonet, 

FORMAL   GARDENS   IN  ENGLAND   AND   SCOTLAND 

Their  Planning,  and  Arrangement,  Architectural  and  Ornamental  Features.  A  Series  of  Illn^ 
trations  mainly  from  Old  Examples.  With  an  Introduction  and  Descriptive  Accounts  by  H. 
Inigio  Triggs,  A.R.LB.A. 

This  work  will  contain  T20  plates  (size  17  in.  by  13  in.).  Seventy  of  these  will  be  carefully 
reproduced  from  measured  Drawings  and  Sketches  specially  prepared  by  the  Author,  while 
Fifty  will  be  reproduced  in  the  most  artistic  manner  from  Photographs  taken  specially  for  the  work 
by  Mr.  Charles  Latham.  The  illustrations  will  consist  of  entire  Plans,  and  Photographic  and 
Perspective  Views  of  existing  Gardens,  together  with  Sketches,  Measured  Drawings  and  Photo- 
graphs of  Gate  Entrances,  Terraces,  Balustrades,  Steps,  Garden  Rooms  and  Summer  Houses, 
Bridges,  Columbaries,  Sun  Dials,  Figures  and  Vases  in  Lead  and  Stone,  Fountains  and  Ponds, 
Topiary  Work,  etc.,  etc. 

To  be  completed  in  three  parts,     Folio^  $2^,00  net.     Parts  /.  and  II„  now  ready, 

GARDENS  OLD  AND  NEW 

The  Country  House  and  Its  Garden  Environment.  With  450  superb  illustrations.  "This book 
depicts  the  many-sided  character  of  old  and  modern  gardenage,  and  reveals  the  glorious 
possibilities  that  lie  before  the  possessors  of  gardens  and  those  who  would  create  gardens 
to  their  minds.'*     Folio,  $15.00. 


BAEDEKER'S   GUIDE-BOOKS.    Latest  Editiom 

Illustrated  with  Numerous  Maps,  Plans,  Panoramas  and  Views.     All  Prices  Net, 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  with  an  Excursion  into  Mexico,  with  ig  Maps  and  24  Plans.    $3.60. 


Canada I1.50 

Alps  ( Eastern )       .        .       .  3.00 

Austria 2.10 

Belgium  and  Holland  .  1.80 

Ejypt 4.50 

Prance  (Northern)  2.10 

France  (South -Eastern)  i.i^ 

Prance  (South- Western)    .  1.50 

Germany  (Northern)     .  240 


Germany  (Southern)  .        .  $1.80 

Germany  (Rhine)         .       .  2.10 

Great  Britain                .  3.00 

Greece 2.40 

Italy  (Northern)  .        .        .  240 

Italy  (Central)  and  Rome   .  2  25 

Italy  (Southern)  and  Sicily  1.80 

London  ai)d  its  Environs  .  r.8o 

Norway  and  Sweden  .  3.00 


Paris  and  Its  Environs  %tAi 

Palestine  and  Syria  3.60 

Spain  and  Portugal  4-^ 

Switzerland       ....        2.40 
Traveler's    Manual     of  Conver- 
sation,    in     English,     Gerniau, 
French,  and  Italian  .         -9^ 

Conversation  Dictionary,  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  and  luliaii  ^ 


Also  MURRAY'S  EUROPEAN  GUIDE-BOOKS.     FuU  lists  on  Application 
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Poster  Portraits 

Bj  PEHHHYH  ST/INLIIWS 
and  ERNEST  HASKELL 

These  unique  poster  portraits  in  colors  are 
caiefully  mounted  on  extra  heavy  steel  gray 
and  chocolate  colored  boards,  9XIJ  inches, 
and  sold  separately  at  50  cents  each,  postpaid. 
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FOR  BEST  TWO 
STORItS  foil  BOYS 

We  ofTer  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-five  Dollat;  in  cash  for 

(Uoo.™  for  the  best,  t7S«  for  the  second  beat.  Leugih  of  ilory 
DM  material.  Fair  rash  price  paid  for  other  manuscripta 
Kcepted.  Addtesa  BO^'  TCORLU.  Darld  O.  Cook 
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Monnoiiism,  Anil- Mornouism,  and  the  West.    Also  cuci- 
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Do  you  desire  the  honest  and  able  criticism  of  your 
story,  essay,  poem,  biography,  or  its  skilled  revision  ? 
Sticn  work,  said  George  W.  Curtis,  is  "done  as  it 
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Revision,  criticism  and  sale  of 

MSS. 
Send  for  circular  (K). 
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77  Information 
Bureaus  of  the 


New  Y(n-k  Central  Lines 


Each  dtj  ticket  office  of  the  New 
York  Central,  Bostonft  Albany.  Mich- 
igan Ontral,  Lake  Shore,  Big  Poor, 
Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie,  and  Lake  Erie 
8c  Western  Railroads  in  the  cities  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Worces- 
ter, Springfield,  Albanv,  UtJca,  Mon. 
treal,  SyracnM,  Rochester,  Buffalo. 
Niagara  Falls.  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati. 
Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Denver, 
San  Frandsco,  Portland.  Los  Angeles, 
and  Dallas,  Texas,  is  an  information 
bureau  where  deared  information 
regarding  rates,  time  of  trains,  char- 
acter of  resorts,  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
things  the  intending  traveler  wants 
to  know  will  be  freely  given  to  all 
callers. 


The  Nation 


Wu  established  in  IS65  as  a  weekly  review  of  literature,  science,  att  and  politics,  and  Its  editorial 
management  has  been  unchanged  from  the  first.  It  ts  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  complete  independ- 
ence. The  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  contributors  includes  most  of  the  leajling  names  in 
literature,  science,  art,  philosophy  and  law  In  this  oouat/y,  and  many  of  correspundin;;  eminence 
abroad.  The  Nation  presents  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  world's  current  history, 
with  impartial  comments  on  questions  which  should  occupy  the  attention  of  intelligent  men.  To 
the  scholar,  the  student,  the  thinker,  and  to  all  professional  men,  it  is  confidently  recommended 
as  an  aid  to  sound  thinking. 

ITS  DEPARTMENTS  ARE: 

TtlE  WEEK.    Brief  comments  on  the  most  important  current  events,  domestic  and  foreign. 

EDITORIAL  AND  All  SC  ELLA  NEGUS  ARTICLES.  Careful  and  moderate  discussion  of  prom- 
inent political  and  social  topics. 

FECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  Prom  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  by  intelligent  and  trustwcwthy 
observers. 

OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  Letters  to  the  editor  on  every  subject  germane  to  the  scop« 
nf  the  paper. 

NOTES.    Short  paragraphs,  chiefly  on  literary,  scientific,  musical  and  dramatic  tc^ics. 

REVIEWS  OF-  BOOKS.    By  able  writers  and  scholars  (mainly  specialists)  of  both  hemispheres. 

FINE  ARTS<    Competent  criticism  of  art  exhibitions  and  works  of  art,  the  draim,  etc 


Subscription,  f^.oo  a  Year,  postpaid.    Shorter  term  at  a  proportionate  rate 
Nos.  206  TO  210  Broadway,  New  York  Qty 
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